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X.  PROCEED  to  speak  of  characters  far  more  to  the  point,  Histo- 
nans,  eminent  Scholars,  and  Statesmen.  If  our  Public  Schools 
are  deficient  in  producing  these,  particularly  eminent  Scholars 
and  Statesmen,  the  question  must  be  given  up.  I  shall,  as  before, 
make  some  observations  on  the  list  here  produced,  and  then  see 
what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  not  fearing  to  leave  the  result 
to  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  judges. 

«  The  three  best  Historians  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced. Clarendon,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  were  not  educated  at 
Public  Schools."     So  says  the  Review. 

We  have  abready  mentioned  that  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Oxford 
at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  he,  therefore,  may  justly  be  enumerated 
among  those  educated  at  Public  Schools,  and  certainly  after  that 
form,  «  to  which  the  English  are  so  much,''  and  with  great  reason, 
**  attached."  Let  us  now  examine  more  attentively  the  characters 
of  Hume  and  Robertson  as  historians  ^  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  their  deserved  reputation. 
Hume  was  fluent,  perspicuous,  eloquent;  of  copious,  but  correct, 
diction,  and  most  happy  in  embellishing  his  narrative  with  those 
colors  of  rhetoric  that  are  powerful  in  winning  and  disposing  his 
readers  on  the  side  to  which  he  had  devoted  Us  talents.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  wanting  in  that  wiiich  is  most  essential  to  the 
cool  investigation  of  truth  \  fideiiry,  accuracy,  impartiality.  So  neg- 
Ggent  inde^  is  he  in  this  respect,  that  liis  text  is  not  unfrequeutb{ 
round  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  authority  Vie  cjaote^w— 
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Robertson  stands  very  high  as  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  discrimi- 
nating writer ;  but,  bating  the  amenities  of  style  and  language,  it 
is  extraordinary  to  think  how  little  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  by 
his  researches  on  the  periods  which  he  has  so  pleasingly,  I  had 
almost  said  superficially,  illustrated.  Let  it  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  Robertson  had  the  advantage  of  the  highest  public  edu- 
cation in  his  country.  But  even  if  we  should  confine  ourselves  to 
our  three  greatest  Public  Schools,  have  we  not  Camden,  the  anna- 
list of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  great  and  venerable  father  of 
historical  topography,  educated  at  Westminster  ?  Have  we  not 
Gibbon, '  who,  though  unfortunately  prejudiced  on  one  great 
point,  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibited 
them  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  the  more  authentic  periods. 
of  Roman  History,—  brought  up  at  Westminster  ?  Have  we  not 
also  Coxe,  educated  at  Eton,  whose  Histories  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  may  surely  be  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  any  work  of  Robertson ;  and  whose  Life  and  Memoirs  . 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  have  superseded  all  other  accounts  Of  the 
reigns  of  George  L  and  IL  All  these  were  bred  as  private  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  exceptions  we 
have  made,  even  as  historical  writers,  they  evidently  turn  the  scale 
iu  favor  of  Public  Schools. 

In  speaking  of  eminent  Scholars,  I  must  examine,  as  before, 
the  list  produced  by  the  Critic.  Among  them  we  have  such 
eminent  names  as  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  Chillingworth,  and  Isaac  Hooker."  Most  of  these  are 
well  known  as  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  great  qualities  ; 
but  who  is  this  Isaac  Hooker  ?  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  a  singular 
character,  who,  in  a  very  intelligent  company  was  observed  to 
utter  only  one  word  :  this  word,  subsequent  information  has  de- 
cided to  have  been  «  Richard."  It  is  a  pity  this  personage  had 
not  been  at  the  Reviewer's  elbow,  that  he  might  have  prompted 
Ij^im  to  write  Richard^  instead  of  Isaac^  Hooker.  It  is  probable  that 
this  very  accurate  writer  might  have  intended  to  put  in  this  placQ 
the  name  of  Isaac  Bartow ;  but  finding  that  Barrow  had  a  PubKc 
School  education,  he  put  out  BarroWf  and  let  Isaac  remain.  Qf 
Hooker's  writings  it  is  likely  that  the  notable  Reviewer  knows  as 
little  as  he  appears  to  have  done  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson ;  we 
will  therefore, — after  giving  him  his  right  name,  as  we  have  to  Jon- 


'  It  is  to  be  lainented  that,  in  conscauence  of  his  weak  and  sickly  consti* 

tution  when  a  boy,  be  was  depnvod  of  Uie  regulax*  course  of  studies,  and  was 

th^r^fore  many  years  incessaotly  occupied  in  recovering  the  groujad  be  had 

loaL    Ibijdl  he  been  able  to  go  through  the  regular  education  of  Westmin- 

'"^ '-  "'obable  that  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  steady,  iuid  hit 
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son^— extract  one  sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  unrivalled  work^ 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
for  the  edification  and  improvement  of  some  writers  :  «  There  will 
come  a  time^  when  three  words^  uttered  with  charity  and  meek- 
KESS,  shall  receive  afar  more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand 
voiwnes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit."  Hooker 
was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  member  of  the  same  University  at 
eleven  years  of  age>  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appellation  of 
«  the  boy  bachelor,"  which  he  received  for  taking  his  degree  at 
fifteen.  Bishop  Wilkins  went  to  Oxford  also  at  the  same  age. 
The  acute  and  wonderful  Chillingworth,  the  great  master  of 
Locke  in  reasoning,  was  educated  in  the  Public  Academical 
School  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford :  and  the  eloquent, 
elevated,  and  holy  Jeremy  Taylor  was  so  early  instructed  at 
Cambridge^  that  Antony  Wood,  in  his  quaint . manner^  says; 
^  he  tumbled  out  of  his  mother's  womb  into  the  seat  of  the 
Muses  at  Cambridge."  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  of  the 
other  eminent  characters  mentioned,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Mid- 
dleton,  Bentley,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  Spelman,  Clarke, 
and  Bishop  Hoadley, '  went  early  to  Cambridge;  Selden,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  Oxford ;  and  Archbishop 
King,  and  Bishop  Usher,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

We  now  come  to  the  Statesmen  and  great  political  characters. 
Without  strictly  examining  the  whole  list,  which  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies, the  following  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient . 
to  show  how  confidently  we  may  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Reviewer,  on  this  important  criterion.  I  therefore  request  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  tlie  following  circumstances. 

When  the  Puritans  obtained  the  predominance  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  after  the  famous  visitation  by  the  godly  Com- 
missioners at  Oxford,  ^  the  establishments  of  education  lost  their 
^ — ■ —  —         -  — *— ' --,^ 

*  These  two  last  were  educated  fit  Norwich  School. 

*  When  men  so  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  every  Christian  virtue, 
as  Sanderson,  Hammond, '  and  Dr.  Pococke,  were  reduced  to  beggary; 
when  the  Soldiers  preached  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Churches  against 
human  learning,  challenginE  the  Scholars  to  prove    their  calling  from 

Cbnst,  and  denouncing  GreeTc  as  the  sin  against  tlie  Holy  Ghost It 

may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  that  Inese  pious  visitors,  with  Lord 
Pembruke  at  their  head,  found  no  great  difiiculry  in  dispossessins;,  among 
other  eminent  sufferers,  Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ-Churcn  and  V'ice-Chan». 
cellor;  but  Mrs.  Fell,  the  Doctor's  wife,  "  refused  to  hudge."  Intreaties, 
commands,  were  all  in.  vain :  at  last,  after  *•  seeking  the  Lord,*  they  put  lier 
hy  force  into  an  arm-chair,  brought  her  into  the  quadrangle,  and  loclced  the 
door! 

'  Hammond  was  edncated  at  Eton,  and  £nt  went  tbere^  tccordms  to  ^i^* 
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repute.  These  venerable  seats, — which  ui  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eli- 
zabeth, and  James,  had  produced  such  characters  in  the  political 
world  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  and  afterwards,  such  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and 
Ckrendon  j  and  even  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Re- 
publicans,   as  Milton,    Marvel,  Whitelocke,  and  Selden, — were 
now  filled  with  a  generation  as  ignorant  as  they  were  canting  and 
rapacious.     Thus,  during  twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  was  a  kind 
of  lapse  of  that  education,  which  had  produced  such  characters 
as  I  have  enumerated.     During  this  period,  Hugh  Peters  adorned 
the  pulpit ;    and  such  monsters  as    '*  Praise    God  Barebones,** 
were  called  to  fill  the  seats  of  the  Senate.     It  was  some  years 
before  the  nation  recovered  from  this  intellectual  hiatus,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.     After  the  Restoration '  the  national 
education  went  on  in  its  usual  channel ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the 
approach  of  the  Revolution  that  the  fruits  were  perceived.    The  • 
reign  of  James  IL,  it  has  been  observed,  was  remarkably  deficient 
in  illustrious  men.     Sir  William  Temple  was  still  respected  and  re- 
vered, among  a  race  of  venal  and  profligate  courtiers.     At  length 
appeared  Lord   Somers,  and  the  great  leaders   of  his  day ;  who 
were  succeeded,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  by  Bolingbroke,  Walpoley 
Townshend,    Chesterfi:)?ld,    Pulteney,    all  educated  at    Eton .  or 
Westminster.     These  were  followed  by  the  great  William  Pitt, 
and  his  illustrious  opponent  Henry  Fox^  and  the  leading  political 
characters  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     It  really  seems  that 
the  writer  of  the  Review,  from  a  natural  hebetude  of  understand- 
ing, or  from  ignorant  conceit,  which,  in  him,  even  a  public  educa- 
tion could  not  cure,  has  run  his  head  against  the  very  pointi  which 
is  most  pregnant  with  illuistrious  examples,  in  opposition  to  his 
arguments.     Let  him  look  at  the  living.     Let  him  look  at  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.     Let  him  look  to  the  most  emi- 
nent public  characters :  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland.     Let  him  look  at  the  great  leaders 
of  every  party,  Wellesley,  Liverpool,   Sidmouth,  Canning,  and 
Whitbread.     Let  him  look  at  an  eminent  proof  of  the  result  of 
public  education,  in  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
situation  requires  an  assemblage  and  union  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  mind  -,  and  he  will  find  this  arduous  and  honorable  post 
almost  universally  occupied  by  men  who  have  been  educated  at 
Public  Schools  *,  for  instance,  Cornwall  and  Addington  at  Win- 


'  It  is  a  fact,  that  Rochester  was  sent  to  Oxford  after  its  puritanical  rege- 
neration. Educated  among  the  saints  of  the  da^,  at  the  restoration^  luce 
many  others,  he  burst  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  was  notorious  onlj 
for  his  talents  and  profligacy.  Dryden  was  also  sent  to  Cambridge  during 
the  H3cendiuicy  of  the  fanatics. 
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Chester,  Granville  at  Eton,  and  Abbot  at  Westminster. '  We  may 
here  remark  that  almost  all  the  characters  enumerated  h  TrgcfjLot^oig 
of  the  political  world  were  distinguished  for  their  classical  attain* 
ments  in  youth.  We  may  refer  to  Fox's  poetical  compositions  in 
the  Musa  Etonenses.  Wellesley,  Grenville,  Sidniouth,  Abbot, 
and  Canning,  gain^  University  Prizes.  Npr  ought  we  to  forget 
the  late  accomplished  Windham. 

But  even  in  the  list  of  Statesmen  produced  by  the  Reviewer,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greatest  number  enjoyed  the  advantage  of.  a 
public  education.  Lord  Somers,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hampden 
and  Sidney,  were  members  at  an  early  age  of  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  Sir  William  Temple,  Walsingham, 
Cromwell,  the  late  W.  Pitt,  ^  of  that  of  Cambridge ;  and  Burke  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Sheridan,  consigned  likewise  by  the 
critic  to  private  instruction,  was  educated  in  one  of  those  public 
Schods^  «  conducted"  in  his  own  words,  '^  upon  the  plan  of 
the  three  first,"  and  doomed  by  him  to  the  same  reprobation. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  earnestly  begging 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  striking  fact,  of  wliich  I  proposed  to 
speak  when  I  took  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  Cfritic's  ques- 
tion, «« whether  Public  Schools  furnished  wiser  and  better  men  ?'* 
I  shall  here  entreat  the  reader  to  look  at  the  list  of  Poets  only, 
famished  by  a  few  great  Schools  \  and  I  do  this  because  there 
ezists^  a  vulgar  and  almost  proverbial  error,  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  poets.  Many  persons,  for  want  of  knowledge,  con- 
sideration, or  candor,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  name  of  a  Poet 
in  modem  days  is  synonymous  with  eccentricity,  if  not  with 
profligacy.  Now  look  at  the  list !  With  the  exception  of  one 
only,  in  so  large  a  list,  which  might  ^till  be  increased,  all  are 
men,  whose  private  life  was  irreproachable :  their  morals  were  as 
correct,  as  their  talents  were  extraordinary.  Of  men  so  edu- 
cated, and  so  mannered,  who  can  speak  without  respect,  not  of 
I 

'  The  conductors  of  those  great  establishments  surely  deserve  the  encou- 
ra^eiiient  and  remuneration  which  they^  in  general,  receive  from  the  state. 
We  hul  a  head*master  of  Westminster  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop, 
as  was  the  case  withMarkhara:  we  congratulate  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
of  so  excellent  a  man,  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  as  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Of  only  one,  for  many  years  master  of  Winchester,  it  may 
be  said,  he  has  been  ungratefully  neglected,  Dr.  Goddard.  He  may  say  to 
those  whom  he  has  so  ably  instnicted — 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

^  We  confess  our  inability  to  understand  the  Critic's  object  in  introducing 
Mr.  Pitt  here.  That  man,  who,  in  his  estimate,  entailed  such  calamities  on 
the  country,  had  not,  according  to  him,  a  public  education !  Of  this  great 
man  we  may  truly  say,  that  the  chief  fault  in  his  character,  an  hau^\\t>j  le- 
serve,  would  probably  have  been  completely  cured  by  an  eAucaliou  -aX  ^ 
Public  School 
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die  poetry  only,  but  of  their  private  life  ? — Whether  we  ccmteni* 
plate  the  lofty  morality  and  severe  wisdom  of  Miltoit;  the 
amiable  sweetness  of  Cowley ;  the  exalted  and  refined  purity  of 
Gray  \  the  cultivated  intelligence  and  mild  Christian  benignity  of 
Addison ;  the  kind-hearted  amenity  of  Rowe ;  the  retired  serious- 
ness and  pensive  accomplishments  of  Dyer  -,  the  lofty  and  impas- 
sioned piety  of  Young ;  the  tender  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Collins ;  the  hermit-like  sanctity  of  Cowper.  To  these  may  be 
added  Gilbert  West,  speaking  of  whom,  Johnson  says — in  him,  as 
well  as  Crashawe,  the  venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint  were 
united. 

In  this  picture  of  the  character  of  our  best  Poets,  there  is  not 
the  least  exaggeration.  Not  one  of  them  was  marked  by  that  over- 
weening conceit,  which  the  Critic  asserts  to  be  the  genera)  {nroduoe 
of  Public  Schools ;  nor  disgraced  by  those  glaring  and  eccentric  sin* 
gularities  of  conduct,  which  have  sometimes  duracterized  wtn  of 
that  class  differently  educated.  Churchill  is  the  chief  exception; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  ran  away  from  School,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  imperfect  and  desultory  education :  had  he  been  trained 
into  life  by  a  regular  course  of  study,  the  roughness  of  his  temper 
would  have  been  smoothed  by  the  collision  of  a  large  society  ^  Ik 
would  have  been  at  least  as  good 'a  Poet,  and  certainly  a  better  man. 

Having  left  the  reader  to  consider  this  plain,  but,  I  trust,  con- 
vincing statement,  I  might  make  our  cause  still  more  triumphant 
by  adding  some  remarks  on  those  Poets,  differently  instructed,  who 
have  received  from  their  contracted  mode  of  education  a  tincture 
of  vanity,  which  has  stained  their  life  with  irritated  egotism  i  or 
who  have  brought  dishonor  on  the  very  name  of  genius  by  disgust- 
ing conceit,  by  nauseating  affectation,  or  by  bru^  intemperance* 

Such  a  poet,  not  educated  at  ^  Public  School,  ScotJbnd  naj 
perhaps  recollect ;  but  I  spare  his  name,  respect  his  genius,  and 
commiserate  his  fate ;  observing  only,  in  opposition  to  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  light,  which  led  him  astray,  was  not  "  light  from 
heaven." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  Poets 
are  by  some  considered  as  a  suspicious  race,  as  far  as  morals  are 
concerned  ;  but  on  this  point  we  may  as  triumphantly  appeal  to 
their  characters,  as  we  might  in  philosophy  to  those  of  a  Boyle 
and  a  Locke. 

I  leave  these  considerations  to  the  public,  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians, who,  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  £.  Review,  might  hesitate 
on  the  best  mode  of  educating  their  children.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  general  arguments,  which  might  be 
■ed  far  or  against  Public  Schools.     I  have  only  answered,  and,  I 
'  e  conviction  of  every  impartial  judge,  the  unaccount- 
U  of  a  writer,  who  thought  he  could  annihilate  thesv 
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insikutioiis  at  a  blow,  af  easily  as  a  stroke  of  Harlequin's  wooden 
sword  can  destroy  the  castles  at  Westminster  Bridge  Amphi- 
tfaeadre.  But  the  blundering  PantaiocHi  has  aimed  his  blow 
with  different  effect :  not  a  vane  on  the  pinnacles  of  our  ancient 
establishments  has  been  moved ;  they  regard  not  the  wooden  sword 
of  such  an  assailant  ^  nor  are  their  children  frightened  by  the  knife 
of  Shylock,  or  the  swagger  and  Jargon  of  ancient  Pistol !  ^ 

I  have  thus  taken  the  pains  ot  following  step  by  step  the  course 
of  argumenti  and  examining  the  hostile  positions  of  this  great 
opponent  ef  English  Schools.  However  formidable  his  argu- 
meutS)  and  confident  his  assertions,  may  appear  to  those,  who  have 
not  attentively  considered  the  subject,  they  have,  nothing  more 
real  than  an  African  Mumbo  Jumbo,  which  at  first  sight  causes 
some  alarm,  but  on  a  closer  approach,  exhibits  nothing  but  rags 
and  straw.  The  cause  of  Public  Education  has  indeed  had  other 
defenders.  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Vincent  has  trium- 
phantly vindicated  Public  Schools,  when  they  had  received  a  par- 
tial, but  serious  attack.  Mr.  Copleston  has  no  less  triumphantly 
kid  low  the  adversaries  of  the  University  of  Oxfonl. 

After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  enumeration 
of  illustrious  characters,  brought  by  this  writer  against  the  system 
of  Public  Schools,  has  completely  turned  against  himself ;  although, 
if  1  were  required  to  produce  a  list  of  those,  whose  public  services 
and  private  virtues  have  been  produced  and  matured  by  a  public 
educittion,  I  might  reply, 

"  Oceani  fliictns  me  mimerare  jubcs, 
£t  maris  HLgm  sparsas  per  littora  ronchas, 
El  qilK  Cecropio  montc  vagantiir  apes, " 

for  Schools  and  Universities  oppose  an  invulnerable  front  to  attacks 
much  more  formidable  than  this ; — yet  it  is  not  by  the  numbers 
of  illustrioQS  characters  alone  Ihat  their  vdue  is  to  be  estimated. 
H  I  were  called  upon  to  state  the  chief  advantage  and  excellence 
of  Public  Schools,  I  should  say  that  it  is  their  uSe  in  fotming  the 
secondary  men  \  men  who  carry  a  (niltivated  taste,  a  liberal  and 
manly  understanding,  and  a  mild  intelligence,  into  all  the  retired 
walks  of  life,  which  pervade  the  c6untry  and  adorn  the  city ;  which 
convert  the  Squire  Western  to  an  Allworthy,  and  the  Patson  of 
the  parish  ^  much  bemused  in  beer"  to  the  well-informed  clergy  many 
whose  conversation  instructs,  and  whose  intellectual  attainments 
improve,  the  humble  circle  in  which  he  is  destined  to  move ;  and 
who  does  not  disgrace  his  name  and  character,  when  called  upon 
to  mix  with  the  most  cultivated  and  elevated  ranka  of  society. 
In  thb  point  of  view.  Public  Schools  are  most  important  to  the 

■  Alluding  to  the  anglo-latinizeJ  sl/Iterstions  so  common  in  t\\c  UeVvcvf) 
such  aar«  psigMciaus  ptunphhts,^  &c,  in  irhich  often  the  sole  w\t  cotiwsX^. 
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nation^and  ought  to  receive  from  the  State,  which  they  are  the  means 
of  improving  and  adomingi  the  most  substantial  encouragement. 
Great  and  d^tinguished  characters  are  few,  and  their  appearance 
often  accidental ;  but  these  general  effects  are  beneficial  and  per- 
manent. Take  away  this  source  of  improvement,  and  the  face  of 
society  is  instantly  altered  ^ 

"  Ex  illo  fluerc  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spe8  Britonum.** 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  proved  to  the  conviction  of  every  dispas- 
sionate judge  how  irrelevant  and  absurd  are  the  Critic's  arguments, 
and  how  false,  utterly  false  is  the  assertion  ^<  that  the  English  have 
done  almost  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  system^of  education,  to  which  they  are  so  much 
attached :" — False,  in  regard  to  great  Poets,  for  the  greatest  poets 
and  the  best  men  were  educated  in  Public  Schools : — False,  in 
Philosophv,  because  Locke  and  Boyle,  one  the  most  mighty  deve- 
loper of  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the  other  the  great 
precursor  of  Newton,  were  educated,  one  at  Eton,  the  other  at 
Westminster  9  and  both  as  eminent  for  their  goodness  and  piety,  as 
for  their  learning : — False  with  respect  to  Newton,  false  even  with 
respect  to  Bacon,  because  the  first  was  sent  to  one  of  our  fouiv-' 
dation  schools,  the  other  entered  at  Cambridge  when  the  Colleges 
were  conducted  on  the  principles  of  our  great  Schools,  and  at  a 
time  of  life  when  boys  are  often  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster  >— 
False,  with  regard  to  Statesmen  and  eminent  political  characters 
almost  all  of  whom  were  either  brought  up  at  Public  Schools,  or 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  University'  education,  when  the 
Universities  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Public  Schools; 
where,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  noble  and  honorable  youths^ 
and  having  the  same  benefit  of  emulation  and  comparison,  the 
young  student  acquired  the  accomplishments  of  a  Surrey,  or  the 
learmng  of  a  Raleigh : — ^False,  particularly  in  later  days,  when  the 
value  of  Public  Schools  has  been  more  justly  appreciated :  and 
when  scarcely  any,  except  those  who  were  publicly  educated^ 
have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Senate. 

We  give  up  Actors,  Painters,  Physicians,  and  Soldiers :  we  have 
indeed  brought  a  few  instances,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
vict such  a  reasoner  of  the  irrelevancy  of  his  arguments  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  assertions. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  English  classical  education.  The  time  may  come,  when 
popular  frensy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  rights  of  man ;"  a  bigot- 
ed ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  spirituality,  may  subvert,  as  far 
as  t  power  will  extend,  these  establishments,  the  great  nutri- 

our  national  character ;  when  Lord ,  like  an- 

^embroke,  may  eater  the  Universities,  to  purify  them  from 
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ungodliness ; — but  I  rincerely  pray,  that  the  day  may  be  far  dis- 
tant;  and  that  learning,  Kberality,  cultivated  U&te,  and  genuine 
Christian  morals,  may  long  distinguish  those  seats  of  education, 
and  that  there,  at  least,  they  may  «  linger,  ere  they  leave  the  land  !* 
Nod.  15,  181S.  £ 


Oraiio  de  CoHstUuiioiie  Tragcudwrum,  et  Sapieniia  civili,  atque 
EhqueNtia  ex  earum  Leciiorie  haurienda. 

Habita  cum  in  Trouda  Interpretatione  progrederetur  Boihorniut, 

Extracted  from  M.  Z,  Boxhornii  Emblcmata  Politico  ct  Orationet,  Amste- 

lodami,  1635,  12  mo. 


UfJOTiENS  tot  vitae,  et  studiorum  praesidia  mecum  agito,  Auditores, 

nihil  ex  iis  se  corameiidat  amplius,  quam  sapientia,  et  facundia,  magnae 

et  invidendae  dotes,     hi  ilia  diviuaruni  humanaruiiu|ue  reruiii  co»tiitio» 

et,  quod  potissiinuni  est,  conteDitus  inept iarum.     Legata  ejus  facun- 

dia  ebt^  sed  erecta  ilia,  qusc  jam  maje»tatem  et  robur  accepit.    Ulram- 

que  in  Pocsi  vetenim  babemus,  et  sapieiiti:ssimi  qiiique  cam  coluere. 

Unde  Musarum  disciplinam  Plato  ap|)eilabat,  in  qua  in  ordinem  aui- 

mu8  cogebatur.     Quae  virluteni,  ([ua;  rectam  ratioiieni,  qu%  aiiimi 

purgaticmem,  moresque  conipositos  ex  sapient iae  pra^scripto  inducit. 

Poesis  ista  variis  olim  sub  formis  iatebat,  quibus  sine  ulla  difiicuitate 

animos  sibi .  commissos  el  trabebat  simul,  et  docebat.     Cum  alii  my> 

steria,  alii  occulta  sacra  disciplinam  suam  appellarent :  alii  fabulanim^ 

alii  Musices,  alii  postremo  divinitatis  nomcn  et  opinionem  ei  iodidere. 

Quippe  cum  Philosophia,  splendore  suo  exuta,  tauquam  scortum  cou- 

temni  coepit,  tunc  denium  ccepta  est  Poesis  a'stimari.     Et  ex  quo  natup 

in  Thracia  Ciliciaque  ineptiae  Grseciam  invasere,  Epicnri  Atomi,  ignis 

Heracliti,  Tbaletis  aqua,  Auaximenis  spiritus,  discordiac  Empedoclis, 

Diogenis   dolium,   oumia  non   sapientiae,  sed   vcrborum    plena  esse 

coepenint.     Divisa  etiam  in  partes  Pbilosopbia  habebatur.     Ad  Mu- 

sicam  Pythagoras,  ad  Astrononiiam  Thales,  in  solitudineni  Heraclitus, 

ad  amores  Socrates,  ad  castitatem  Cariieades,  ad  laboreni  Diogenes^ 

ad  Toluptates  Epicurus  suos  provocabant.    1  unc  Humerus  Pbiloso- 

phos  habebatur.     Ad  ipsani  tanquam  ad  sapieiitia;  onmis  sacrarium 

accedebant.     lllius  alumnus  et  a>mulator  erat  Plato.     Ut  dubium  non 

sit  Homero  quam  simillimum  Platonem  esse.     Quippe  uterque  divinus 

fuit.     Sic  quidquid  in  Platoneet  qui  disciplinam  ejus  exccpere,  admi- 

nmtur,  id  totum  ab  Homero  emanavit,  ut  ex  Oceauo  Maeotis,  ex  Mae- 

otide  Poutus,  ex   Ponto  Hellespoutus,  ex  Hellesponto  mare:    quae 

seotentia  et  verba  sunt  Maxinii  Platonicorum.     Nam  res  omiies  huma- 

DW  Homerus  inspexit ;   ue  quis  caecum  lubse  credat  anth|ai8.     Nee 

tamen  iiCMlojum^sta,  sed  aaimi  judicio  explorabat.    £.t,  c\uod  laMir 
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Mnini  in  soranio  de  rebu  maxiinis,  de  excidio  Trojie,  de  Ulysse  sno 
ciigitibat.  UUique  circumferebatun  Corpus  euodetn  locum  servabot, 
utiimuB  totam  terrain  ambibat.  £  terra  in  ccelum  ferebatur.  Ubi 
etioi  Sole  et  luua  suo  nlore  loquebatur,  cum  ceteris  astris  consistebat, 
el,  propeniodum  cum  Jove  aniversa  uioderftbatur.  Ibi  propius  uiortales 
inspexit,  et  ilia  sapient iae  arcana,  Tragoediam  et  S^tyrahi  inv^nit.  Tra- 
f^Bdias  enim  jam  agebant  homines,  cum  adhuc  uom'en  ignorarent. 
8fityram  merebantur,  cum  nemo  earn  appellaret.  Petebant  quippe 
bona,  sed  non  intelligebant.  £t  talia  ipsis  visa  acceptaque  quae  non 
efant.  Hie  bonis  ntebantur,  ut  mox  carerent,  sic  malis,  ut  niiilt6 
miseriores  reddercntur.  Sordebat  virtus,  vel  quod  nimis  diu  exculta, 
v<*l  quod  prima  specfe  austera  videretur,  vel  quod  libido  animi  et 
V€»luptas  niagis  placeret :  quam  novam  semper  excogitabant,  priorem 
ccintemnebaut,  et  dum  laeta  sectabantur,  in  calamitates  incidebant. 
Tiirpia  vitupcrabaiit,  nee  tamen  fugiebant,  felicitatem  niirabautur,  non 
virtutc.<i.  Bella  aversabautur,  pacem  autciu  insolenter  babebant.  Deos 
invocabanty  tanquam  don.ire  posseut,  negligebant,  tanquam  qui  poeuas 
non  irro^arcnt.  Tiiiicbant  eos  ut  qui  perjuria  acerrime  viudicarent, 
pcyerabaut  autem  quasi  aut  Dii  non  essent,  aut  res  humanas  non  cura- 
rent.  lode  nata  tot  scelera,  tot  mala,  Satyrarum  et  TragoedianiDA 
HTgumeAfa.  Fallitur  qui  in  Poetarum  modo  scriptis  haic  queerit  et 
invenit.  In  onini  ablate,  omni  vita  babemus.  Nemo  est,  qui  materiam 
litis  non  dedit :  regcs,  populus,  sapieiites,  pueri,  juvenes,  viri,  senes, 
feminas  in  Gr«cia,  in  Italia,  in  Thracia,  ubique  terninim.  Nee  mira* 
ri  debetis,  Auditorcs*  iu  hoc  numero  sapientes  censeri.  Illi  enim 
calamitate  etiam  agitantur.  Calamitates  autem  Traguediam  consti- 
tuere.  Aliter  tamen  hie  sapiens,  aliter  populus  se  gerit.  Populum 
voco,  qui  impetum  sequitur,  non  rationem,  umbram  virtutis,  nou  ipsansy 
et  voluptateni  putat,  atque  dolorem,  in  quo  non  ha  bet.  Ferunt  Socra- 
tem  nunquam  mgemuisse,  non  quod  calamitatem  non  Imberet,  sed 

2uod  contemncret.  Quippe  ilia  saptentem  premit,  non  prostemit. 
tua  alacritate  vinum  Alcibiades,  eadeni  venenum  Socrates  bibiU 
£t  tamen  dum  bibit,  Tragisdiam  egit.  In  qua  pulcberrimum  speeta- 
culum  edebatur,  dignum  in  qnod  oculos  oinnes  convertant.  Sapiens 
cum  dolore  cougreditur ;  adversum  mmas,  et  supplicia,  et  tormenta 
com}K>nitur:  cum  strepitom  mortis,  et  horrorem  camificis  irrideus 
exsultat :  cum  libertatem  snam  adversos  reges  et  principes  exponit : 
cum  soli  Deo  suo  cedit:  cum  triumphator  et  victor,  ipsum,  qui  adver- 
sum se  sententiam  dixit,  ludificatur.  Vicit  enim,  qni  quod  contendit 
obtinuit.  Dicam  breviter ;  ex  flagitiis  iportalium  odium  Fortuna  con* 
cepit,  ex  odio  ejus  natse  calamitates,  ex  calamitatibus  neces,  caroeres> 
exilia,  eversiones.  Sic  et  Satyram,  et  Tragoediam,  et  Comoedian 
accepistis.  Nam  caussae  catamitatum  scelera  fere  mortaliom  sunt, 
que  cum  nostri  amore  occsecati  vix  dignoscere  aut  videre  possimoSy 
scelera  tamen  «sse  ex  eventu  Dii  ostendnnt :  a  quibus  mala  non  me- 
jrentibus  imponi,  nefas  est  cogitare.  £a  autem  Satyra  sibi  perstriit- 
genda  vindicavit :  in  qua  aut  risus,  aut  indiguatio  domiuantur.  Cal»- 
miWes  wmat  et  publics?,  et  privatae,  et  leves,  et  horrendae.  Quae  et 
idiam  et  Comoediam  absolvunt.  Inter  utramque  vero  tantum 
^  quaafum  biter  Socratem  et  Epicurom.    In  Comosdia  peijvk 
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leoooum,  amantium  furor,  arles  servorum»  petolanCia  aeretricuDiy 
assentatio  parasitorum,  indulgentia  aut  severitas  pareotum,  comineasa* 
tiooes  adolescentam,  doniesticae  seditioneyy  postremo  denique  ea  omnb, 
qu«  in  Vila  liumana  privato  cuiqoe  usu  veiiiuut.  TragoMlia  autnn 
loDge  alia  dicenda  nionendaque  suscepit,  ma^cvla  iila,  plena  horroriti 
Diagni  spiritus,  et  majestatis.  Qute  tanquam  regina  et  domina  renini 
haAanaruin,  privata  ii{a^  «t  tantum  domi  nata,  tanquam  infra  m  am* 
ttmmX,  ac  cotburno  suo  innixa  atroces  iilos  regum>  ef  principuin  caaofl 
invadit,  ut  eorum  cogitatioiie  acceiisus  erectus  animus^  ex  alterittS 
fortuna  disceret,  quomodo  utrique  aptare  se  debeat.  Unde  TragoMlinnt 
quasi  animi  qnandam  purgationem,  eleganter,  ut  omnia,  Plato  nomi* 
narit.  Quemadmodum  enim,  ut  morbum  tollant,  corpus  pravis  humck 
ribus  oppletum  potioiie  aliqua  purgare  solent  lilii  medicorum,  ita  aliani 
iUa  exemplis  aliorumy  affectus,  pra^sertim  regom  et  principam,  donrnt^ 
aut  inducit,  quibus  vel  mala  depelli  possint,  vel  bona  provocariw  Ad<i 
versus  crudelifateni,  superbiam,  ambitionein»  ceterasque  ilias  pettcil 
Rerumpub.  sola  h«c  remedium  invenit.  Nemo  enim  facilius  Hlis 
cavet,  quaoi  qoi  natas  ex  iis  calamitates  in  aliis  detestatur.  Stupra  «l 
raptus  femiuarum  non  potest  non  odisse,  qui  ruinam  imperii  Trqjam^ 
qui  expulsum  Tarquiniuro,  totumque  nonien  Regiura  apud  Romaoot 
sublatum  deberi  istis  jam  accepit.  Judex,  quoties  pcenam  im)Miuil» 
non  tam  illos  cogitat,  quos  punit,  quani  exeniplum :  quod  ubi  ocvfi^ 
primum,  mox  animis  insedit,  ab  ejusmodi  flagitiis  avocat  eos,  et  9ui 
magna  prseclaraque  intendit.  Nee  aliter  supremus  illc  omnium  arbiter 
et  moderator,  in  ilia  cura  rerum  humanarum,  mala  ssepe  imponit,  et 
quia  nierentar  illi,  quos  tangit,  et  ut  caveant  ceten,  ne  paria  in  s« 
coDvertant  Sic  ut  poenee  in  paucos,  exempla  in  omnes  deriventvr. 
In  illk  alionim  mala,  extra  periculum  ipsi,  non  tamen  extra  metum^ 
cootempJamur ;  in  his  non  alia  de  causa,  quam  quia  metuimus,  auspi* 
cium  felicitatis.  Igitur  quod  in  schola  Socrates,  aut  Zeno,  id  in 
scena  iile^  qui  Tragcediam  proponit.  Nisi  quod  hie  amplius  agat. 
quia  cum  exemplo  loquitur,  et  prius  ipsum,  quam  verba,  osten^itl 
Nihil  autem  aeque  urget,  pungit,  impellit.  Nemo  dubitare  potest^ 
quia  videt  exeroplum ;  ex  quo  prius  praecepta  praeoccupat  aninins, 
quam  audify  et  cum  jam  audit,  tantum  confirmatur.  Qui,  quo  tandem 
loco,  qna  fortuna  sit,  et  re  medium  hie  et  solatium  capit.  Utrumque 
ex  aliorura  malis.  Solatur  se,  quia  paria  non  accepit,  et  aA*ctibua 
nedetur,  qui  alios  et  a  virtute,  et,  quae  ex  ea  nascitur,  felicitate  trans* 
versos  egere.  Triplicem  animi  statum,  pro  fortume  diversitate,  et 
Platoiiici  tradidere,  et  nos  quotidie  in  nobis  aliisque  experimur.  Ant 
in  summa,  aut  mediocri  felicitate,  aut  despecti  asrumnis  in  extrenia 
calamitate  versamur.  Quemadmodum  non  tantum  inter  alios,  sed  et 
nosmet  ipsos  diserimen  seepe  fortuna  interponit.  Ubi  dulcedine  fell- 
citatis  adeo  inescatus  est  noster  animus^  ut  ad  earn  nihil  desideret 
amplius,  sui  oblitus,  attoUit  sese  altius  et  quia  fortunam  ynam  noa 
capit,  ignams  earn  corrumpit  sensim,  et  raox  subvcrtit.  £t  sua  aesti^ 
mat,  quse  non  habet,  et  ignorat,  quod  jam  fortnna  iutendit,  qu«  in 
boras  niutatur.  €ui  ad  summam  felicitatem  deest  atiquid,  quod  alio^ 
rum  eomparatione  discit,  dobius  est,  et  eonstare  sibi  lum  \>oXt&\..  \i^«vk 
majora  atif  hotts,  aut  mala  eMspectat    Assurgere  neq\ut»  c^ux^l  ;a&Mk 
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adhuc  se  majores  videt»  preiuere  se  non  potest^  quia  plures  etiamnum 
nunores  se  novit.  Cum  in  extremis  aerumnis  miseri,  deformati^  abjecti 
agirau8»  magnitudine  malorum  oppressus  animus  seipsura  contemnit 
plerumque  et  exstinguit.  Ita  segre  devorare  possumus,  quod  frequen- 
tissimum  in  vita  huniaoa.  Tunc  extra  spem  et  metum  positi,  duni 
bona  non  capimus,  et  ita  occupati  malis  sumus,  ut  graviora  non  possint 
imponi,  nos,  alios»  coelum  ipsuni,  atque  Deos,  tamfuam  leves  et  iniqvos, 
fortunam  tanquam  caecam  accusamus.  Qui  Lie  componere  sese,  atque 
tumidos  iilos  animi  affectus  dicam  an  fluctus  constituit  sedare,  vel 
Audiat  Tragoediam  vel  legat.  Sic  in  aliis  seipsum  et  videre  poterit,  et 
lolari.  Prtesertira  qui  publico  se  jam  aut  impendit,  aut  parat.  Non 
hie  qalamitates  modo,  niagnae  illae  et  atroces,  sed  caussae  etiam  exhi- 
bentur.  Quot  verba,  tot  praecepta  et  exempla :  quibus  instructus 
animus  utriusque  fortunae  capax,  et  utraque  major  reipub.  tuto  se 
conmiittit.  Hie  Seneca  tanquam  arbiter  dominatur:  qui  Tragcediae 
leges  implevit,  aut  nemo.  Extra  Troadeui  non  ibo:  de  qua  alias 
dicentem  me  audistis.  Nemo  hie  fidem  meam,  sed  se  sequatur.  Pro 
me  sententiam  feret,  quisquis  majestatem,  et,  quod  in  ea  pptLssimum 
est,  sapientiam  capit.  Credite,  auditores,  in  una  hac  Tragoedia  do- 
ceri,  quod  in  tarn  vasta  librorum  mole,  quibus  imperiorum  arcana, 
et  iustituta  promittuntur,  aut  frigide  dictum  est,  aut  desideratur. 
Quidquid  hie  auditis,  quidquid  legitis,  pungit,  accendit,  iuflammat. 
Trcja  cecidit,  opus  immortalium  Deorum.  Priamus  jugulum  gladio 
SQCcidendum  pnebuit,  quod  cani  asfiterserant,  quod  prae  senect^  jam 
nutabat.  Sanguinem  suum  percussori  dedit,  quern  reliquum  adhuc 
exsangue  fere  et  maceratum  corpus  habebat.  Vitam  ferro  finiit, 
quam  totiens  ferro  servarat.  Gladium  excepit,  cum  suum  vibrare, 
eecidit,  cum  stare  vix  posset.  Amputatuni  caput,  quod  paullo  ante 
plenum  raajestatis  diadema  gestabat.  Postremo  denique  diu^vixit,  ut 
nc  moreretur.  Multis  malis  fortuna  exemit,  ut  majoribus  et  potissi- 
mum  huic  servaret.  Hecuba  atque  Andromucha  regno,  maritis, 
liberis,  propinquis  exutae,  inter  iufestissimos  hostes,  servae,  captivae, 
precarium  spiritum  trahuut.  Unum  hie  discite,  magnae  fortunae  fra- 
gilitatem  et  vices  rerum  faumanarum.  Quae  nihil  esse  patiuntur, 
quod  est,  quae  majores  omnibus  et  pares,  reges  ipsos,  et  regna  hivadunt. 
Nihil  ignorat^  qui  pauca  haec  capit.  Nihil  fortunae,  sed  omnia  et 
bona  et  mala  sibi  debet.  Seipsum  extra  se  non  quaerit,  et  dum  se 
invenit,  quidquid'  extra  se  contemnit.  Invenit  autem  sese,  qui  ea 
ttbique  lege  se  componit,  qua  vitam  et  fortunam  accepit,  qui  etiam 
cum  mutantur  omnia,  sibi  constat,  et  quod  suum  est  sibi  servat,  major 
omnibus,  et  par  sibi.  Hoc  est  fortunam  nee  magni  facere,  nee  deplo- 
rare;  quaecunque  eveniunt  ita  amplecti,  ut  necessaria,  et  quae  non 
potsunt  evitari ;  confiigere  cum  casibus,  et  triumphare.  Hoc  Hecuba, 
hoc  Andromacha,  hoc  Troades  docebuut.  Et  quae  non  etiam  prae- 
cepta  ex  Agamemnone,  Pyrrho,  Ulysse,  ceterisque  in  hac  scena  hau« 
rimus  ?  Ut  debeant  praemia  et  pceoae  merentibus  imponi,  arcana  sileri, 
▼icti  clementer  haberi,  magna  potestas  usurpari,  legationes  institui  et 
geri,  motus  sedari,  postremo  aenique  ea  ofnia,  quae  civilem  pruden- 
liam  et  artes  imperatorias  absolvunt,  singulis  pene  verbis  hie  mculca- 
iSov;     Qav  iasjestati'  mum  adaequata  non  minus  attoUunt  animura 
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nostram,  qaam  res  ipsae.    Nee  enim  sapientia  tantam  animus  in  hac 

calamitatis  scena,  sed  et  eloquentia  roboratur.     Fnistra  ad  Rhetoram 

praecepta  coofugimus.     Pueri  sumus,  cuin  sapere  nos  putamus.     In 

scholis  disertissiuii   oratores,    in  foro   et  repub.   elingues.    Tantum 

refert,  quid,  nbi,  et  quoniodo  dicamus.     Qui  in  ^gypto  nati  sunt  et 

non  nisi  ilium  foecunditatis  auctorem  Nilum  videre,  cum  alibi  cadentes 

imbres  conspiciunt,  novitate  pereulsi,  naturam  rerum  ruinam  minari 

arbitrantur.    Ita  qui  in  umbra  scholarum  sub  ferulae  imperio  ediicati, 

cum  a  declamationibus,  quae  frigore  suo  quartanam  auditoribus  incii- 

tiunty  ad  re's  serias  agendas  devenere,  in  alium  terrarum  orbem  delatot 

se  opinantur.    Duduni  me  puduit  hujus  saeculi,  ex  quo  inscitiam  ejus 

propius  inspexi.     Doleo  sane,  me,  qui  ut  vix  adhuc  assequi  possini» 

ita  veneror  antiquitatem,  inter  haec  ingeniorum  flagitia  et  lasciviam 

versari.     Quamdiu  cum  mails  sseculi,  et  corruptis  artibus  collucta- 

bimur  t  Libet  tecum  expostulare,  natura,  sive  mihi  mater  fueris,  sive 

noyerca ;  cur  illis  temporibus  me  non  genuisti,  quibus  aut  non  erat 

eloquentia,  aut  florebat.    Mallem  lucem  non  vidisse,  quam  hac  aetate 

vivere,  qua  bonis  artibus  quidam  ineptiarum  candidati  bellum  incdxere. 

Peculiaris  quidam  animi  aestus  nie  impellit,  et  ignoscite  ardori  meo,audi- 

tores.     Mores  sasculi  sunt,  qui  earn  Vnihi  necessitatem  imposuere/  ut 

has  commoti  animi  querelas  ^{)ud  aures  vestras  deponerem.     Venera- 

tio  antiquitatis  est,   quae  animum  meum  extra  me  jam  rapit.     Sed 

lamentorum  forsan  satias  vos  cepit,  et  remedium  postulatis.    Fnistra 

in  deplorando  morbo  medicus  occupatur,  qui  ejus  expellendi  modum 

non  praescribit.     Utinam  et  meae,  et  vestrse  exspectationi  hie  possim 

respondere!  Yiam  quaero,  cujus  beneficio  ad  antiquitatem  possimos 

penetrare.    Invenisse  me  opinor.    ^Fragoedia  est,  in  qua  mascula  illiut 

eioquentias  vis  tenet  principatum.     Alibi  languet,  hie  vivit;    alibi 

lenocinium  auribus,  hie  animis  facit.   Affeetus  et  auimorum  eoncitatio» 

quae  praecipua  aut  sola  Eloquentiae  pars  est,  hie  dominantur.     In  ipsa 

▼iscera  Tragiea  ilia  majestas  se  expandit.    Alios  sensus,  naturam  pene 

aliam,  iis,  apud  quos  agit,  victrix  impouit.     Graeci  una  cum  Trojanis 

captivis  in  Chersoneso  detinebantur,  cum  primum  per  tempestates 

licuisset  in  patriam  inde  transmissuri ;  sed  pctebant  Achillis  manes,  ut 

ad  tumulum  Polyxena  mactaretur.    Abdueenda  erat  Polyxena  e  sinu 

Hecubae  matris,  et  in  conspectu  ejus  ad  caedem  trahenda.     Arduum 

hie  negotium,  et  baud  scio,  an  humano  majus  agebatur.     Destinatur 

huic  operi  non  Agamemnon  aliquis,  ut  nonnenio  loquitur,  sed  diser* 

tissirous  Graecorum  Ulysses.      Quid  exspectatis,  auditoresi    Videte 

▼im  Tragicae  eloquentiae  et  majestateni.     Adit  Heeubam,  victimara 

poscit,  persuadct,  abducitur  filia,  mactatur.     Deus  immortalis  !  Quod 

bomini  ingenium  fuit,  quae  animo  sapientia,  qua  providere  rationet 

potnit,  ut  odia  contra  Graecos  in  Trojana  regina  exstiiigueret,  iram 

adversus  Achillem  Hectoris  sicarium  m  matre  sedaret,  impetum  contra 

Pyrrfaum  Priami  parricidam  in  uxorc  cohiberet,  misericordiam  erga 

unicam,   quae  supererat,  filiam  in  parente  coinpesceret,  lacrymas  ob 

caedem  innocentis  puellae  in  femina  exhauriret,   tiecubam  in  summft 

orbitate  luctuque,  quasi  objecto  Medusae  capite,   sensu  omni  atqde 

humanitate  spoliaret.    Equidem  magnus  sit  licet,  quodTroj^mX^V^v 

sea  expugoaveril :  mibb  quod  vetulse  mentem  debellarit,  p^uWo  \na^t 
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videfur.  Certe  Ulud  cum  multis,  hoc  solus  fecilb  Ibi  dolo  niutum  et 
ioaoe  Palladis  simulachrum  aggressus  est.  Hie  palam  cum  matre  pro 
paede  filiae  obtioanda  certavit.  Tunc  iu  corpora  ferro  desaeviit,  hie 
non  ante  saoguioem  fudit,  quam  in  animuni  oratione  penetravit.  Sa- 
pientiam  Ulysses  habuit,  et  ex  sapientia  Eloquentiam  comparavit.  Divi. 
no  hoc  comitatu  accinctus  omnia  horrcnda  subiit,  omnia  adversa  super- 
avit,  lasciviam  novercantis  Fortunse  et  provocavit,  et  devicit.  In- 
hospitalem  terrain  peragravit,  infestum  mare  transmisit.  Cum  feris  et 
harbaris  colluctatus,  ubique  victor,  ubique  triumphator,  quia  ubiqueet 
^pieutiam  et  eloquentiam  circuniferebat.  Quod  in  Troadis  scena,  et 
videmus,  et  admiramur.  Hie  non  tarn  auribus,  quam  animo  judica- 
mus.  Non  ut  vulgus  solet,  qui  in  oratione  nihil  amplius,  quam  linguae 
&cihtatem,  dictionem  rotundam,  periodos  elegantes,  mollem  compo- 
sitionem  solet  laudare.  Nee  enim,  ut  ille  loquitur,  solis  pulchritudi^ 
nem  Cimmerii,  aut  maris  naturam  mcditerranei,  aut  Epicurei  Dei  es- 
sentiam  possunt  a^stiroare.  Haec  sacra  non  intelligunt  nisi  excitatae 
illas  mentes,  quas  a  plebe  et  ratio,  et  virtus  et  sapientia  secrevit.  Ut 
Socrates  cum  in  terris  decumberet,  in  coilo  esse  videbatur,  et  cum  Diis 
aonmiabat.  Nos  orationem  altam,  maguificam,  Tragicam  quaerimus, 
quae  animos  secura  nostros  longe  supra  terram  omnesque  tcrrenos 
aiSectus,  quales  ambitio,  amor,  ira,  luctus,  alia,  extollat.  Quas  vim 
animis  faciat,  et  uno  impetu  vel  donet  mentem,  vel  evellat.  Astyanax 
ad  casdem  postulatur.  Andromacha  mater  ipsi  vult  consultum ;  in 
9epalcbro  Hectoris  mariti  sui  abscondere  statuit,  et  vix  potuit,  cineri- 
bus  non  turhatis.  Ita  loquutam  existimate,  et  iu  Seneca  aut  hoc  aut 
simile  legetis.  Maritus  aut  filius  ad  caedem  postulatur.  Utrique 
boc  pectus  devovi.  Conjugates  et  materni  a(lVctus  iu  me  colluetantur. 
Nee  rapi  cineres  mariti  pati  possum,  nee  iilium  jugulari.  Alterum 
tamen  eorum  Graeci  imponunt.  O  mentis,  et  consjlii  inopiam !  Flue- 
tuat  inconstans  animus,  et  in  utramque  partem  commovetur.  Nunc 
me,  nunc  filium,  nunc  maritum  cogito.  Filium  trucidari,  cum  parens 
sim,  non  sustineo :  Hectorem  sepulchro  erui,  et  ludibrio  Graecorum 
cineres  ejus  exponi»  quia  coi\junx  fui,  non  possem  toleiare.  Utrum- 
que  spectaculum  natuia  repudiat.  Ad  flagitia  ista  dextra  fatiscit,  vox 
haeJtet»  animus  me  reliuquit.  Alterutrum  tamen  &cere  oportet,  quia 
alterutrum  postulatur.  O  me  atilictissimam  omnium  fcemmarum! 
Testor  immortales  Deos,  averruncare  me  scelus  non  posse.  Aut 
(lectoris  manes  turbandi  sunt,  aut  Astyanax  mactandus.  Verba  et 
lacrymae,  ubi  estis?  Verba  desunt,  et  tamen  calamitates  nondum 
defecere.  In  hoc  pectore  et  animo  acerrime  decertatur.  Maritus  et 
filius  mens  colluetantur.  Utrique  vellem  opitulari,  sed  non  possum. 
Si  Hectoris  cineres  quiescant,  Astyanax  mactandus  est.  Si  Astyanax 
servetur,  ossa  Hectoris  mei  per  mare,  per  terras  spargentur.  Quan- 
tum Hectori  amoris  mei  accedit,  tantum  Astyanacti  disced  it.  O 
scelus  !  o  necessitatem  !  Quid  ago !  Obiit  Hector,  cineres  ejus  dis- 
sipentur.  Astyanax  meus  tantum  vivat,  Astyanax  servetur,  ilia  mei, 
ilia  Hectoris  imago.  Hoc  est  affectus  excitare,  et  naturam  aut  sequi 
lut  extorquere.  Talis  eloquentia  Tragicorum.  Ut  nihil  lalsum,  aut 
ignavuffl,  aut  dissolutum  admittat.  Nihil  quod  artis  tantum  praeceptis 
cfmtioeiur.    Haac  ^uaerimus^  et  utinam  invenire  pottomus !  Imo  ia 
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IVagDedia  jam  invenimus^  sed  utioam  Telirous  imitari !  Nod  ut  quae* 
ciani  de  Priamo,  qui  jam  diu  abiit,  gdferre  possimus,  aut  apud  sscculi 
illius  Trojanos  loqui,  aut  ducem  aliquem,  qui  nuuquam  vixit,  com- 
mendare.  Sed  ut  sapientia  instructus  animus  dictioni  suae  majesbitem 
possit  commodare.  T\ilem  esse  oportet,  qui  ia  mascuiae  illiiu  elo- 
€|uentias  palaestra  velit  certare.  Talem  in  oratione  requiro  yoluptar 
tern,  quae  magnitudinem  ejus  conservet.  Talem  requiro  voluptatea^ 
quam  virtus  et  sapientia  uon  dedignentur.  In  oratione  lenocinia  et 
fucum  non  contemnimus ;  sed  aliud  est  quod  aestimamus :  et  miye»^ 
tatem  dico,  et  motus  illos  et  ignes  animorum,  quibus  excitari  mm 
pofifiunt  nisi  illae  animae,  quae  propius  ooelo  defluxere.  Ita  Socrates 
primum  corpus,  in  corpore  animam,  in  anima  virtutem  quaerebat* 
Multa  dixi»  Auditores,  plura  adhuc  possem,  sed  quae  omnia  in  una 
Troade  habetis.  Fateor,  in  bonae  mentis  tyrocinio  adhuc  versamur^ 
et  judicium  nondum  aelas  roboravit.  Sed  anres,  oculos,  animot  vet- 
tros  interrogate.  Me  quod  attinet,  tester  vobis,  nihil  mihi  gratiiis 
esse,  quam  in  banc  scenam  penetrare.  Ubi  linguam  meam  magnitude 
calamitatis  resignat.  Ut  in  Croesi  filio  naturae  repagulura  diruptnm 
est,  cum  extiAna  parenti  alius  intenfaret.  Loquimur  hie  cum  Priamo^ 
qui  dudum  excessit:  Trojam  videmus,  quae  dudum  exarsit.  Cum 
Trojanis  pectus  laceramus,  cum  Hecuba  ploramus :  cum  Priamo  ju« 
gulamur,  cum  Hectore  rapimur,  cum  P^^rrho,  cum  Agamemnone^ 
cum  Polyxena  versamur.  Magnae  res,  magnae  calamitates,  magna 
proinde  sapientiae  et  eloquentiae  exempla.  Vos  igitur  ad  Tragoediam 
hanc  ite,  et  ubi  asses  alibi,  hie  aures  aut  lacrymas  commodate. 
Legere  bic  et  audire  oportet,  ne  similia  de  nobis  aut  scribant  posteri 
aut  legant  Gravissimas  quidem  clades  hie  edimus,  sed  extra  peri* 
cu/um  estis.  Achilles  ab  iuferis  emergit,  et  tamen  terra  se  noQ 
expandit:  aidetTroja,  et  tamen  extra  incendium  stamus.  Plorat 
Hecuba  et  lamenta  nbn  audiraus.  Cadit  puer  Astyanax,  et  tames 
ejulatu  ejus  non  commovemur.  Sic  mala  aliorum  discimus, 
nee  sentimus.  Discimus  autem,  ut  possimus  cavere*  Quin  etiam 
discenda,  quae  sequamur.  Sapientia  et  eloquentia  primes  .hie  par- 
tes faciunt,  et  ultimas  absolvunt.  In  hac  illam,  in  ilia  hanc  utram- 
que  in  Seneca,  et  potissimum  in  Troade,  aestimamus. 
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«luxTA  cum  aiiis  rei  metricae  imperitissimis  ipse  olim  pro 
certo  faabui,  Euripidem  versus  nomine  Epodicos  nullo  ordine  et 
consilio  tomare  esse  sofitum.  Nuper  vero  de  metris  accuratius 
aliqiiid  meditato  mihi  videor  iatelllgere,   Epodos  non  nnnou  ^tV^ 
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elaborari  quam  carmina  Antistropbica.  Inventum  meum  haud 
ita  pridem  divulgavi  in  hujus  Diarii  pardcula,  N.  xiv.  p.  376. 
At  quse  tempore  illo  perfunctorie  attigeram,  ea  latius  sum  per- 
secutus  in  eodem  Diario,  N.  xv.  p.  140.  et  ibi  monui  septem 
exempla  posse  adduci  ad  meam  rem  commodissima ;  at  rectius^ 
dixissem  loca  numero  circiter  quinquagiuta  adbiberi  posse.  E 
quibus  undecim  a  me  dudum  sunt  in  ordinem  redacta.  Reliquis 
manum  ultimam  in  praesenti  mecum  constitui  imponere.  Ea 
nempe  lege  se  Tragicus  saepissime  obstringebat,  ut  eadem  foret 
mensura  versuum  primi  et  secundi  carminis  Epodici^  eadem  tertii 
et  quarti  et  deinceps  similiter  per  reliqua  versuum  paria.  Unde 
lusus  iUe  Poeticus  deductus  fuerit,  quis  usus^  quse  venustas 
non  meum  est  anquirere.  Illam  Spartam  ab  aliis  omandam 
lubens  relinquo.  Mihi  quidem  satius  erit  edocere^  qua  ratione 
verus  et  veUis  ordo  cantibus  Epodicis  nunc  tafidem  restitui 
possit. 


Hecubae  v.  931 .  et  sqq. 

Wv    rolv    Jioa-Kovgoiv  'Exivav') 
xaciv  '/-  5 


goj  Tig  oi^u^ 
Ix  'Trargciag 
ya$  anriXour)  10 

Xiv  ft^6  TOTgiov  IxoiT  auTij  olxov. 


ov  yufM^ 

V.  12.  Vulgo  Jmit  €$  olxov.     Literas  avr  ob  oir  ombsas  reposui. 

Hecubae  v.  1071.  et  sqq. 
Alal 


firTTOV  '^Agu 
yivo^  xaro^ov 
Tcu  Xoyp^of  ogo) 
169  *A^euo\ 
Id  ^Argiliai, 
crura)  fiooiv 
/Soav  aZ  /3oav, 


>il/    9 


10 


fTfog  &§m»  xXufi  ri^  ^  oux 
igxia-u ;  rl  (uiXMn ; 


yvvoTixeg  aiXscreiv  /xtj 
yvvaixeg  aip^jc&aXoyror 
tetvot  iF^MafJi^ev, 

vol  rgee/roofJi'en  ; 
TToi  TOgeuAoo ; 

afjLirroLiA^os  ougividv  aldeo 
u^iTTtreg  ^g  li^ikoitpoy^  SvSa 
fnjqos  ^Xoyias 
xvMv  a^/ijo*' 
i^trwv  oLuyoi^y 
^  TOV  l^^AloL 

ov  S(co  ri\u$. 
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Eur^dea  Ccmmentarms.  17 

¥•  £•  Voces  lei  Xoyp^a^o^oi  sedem  kabest  circtmi  Bfjiajs.  £m 
f Reject  itt  rw  ^OYXo<piftv  mutatas.  V.  10.  Propter  av  excidit  av. 
V.  15.  VulgooJ^f^.  y.  16.  Volgo  ai^(j[ui\urrl^$.  Utraque  vox  proba. 
Cf.  wipr.  «10.  Troml.  35,  6/3.  V.  22.  Vulgo  jxgAadfov  'Xipwv  if  ^sU 
ft^  Sroa.  Inter  haec  cvfiwy  nascitar  e  xuwv  prave  scripto :  cnjiis  gl. 
est  19  Xs^iof,  iihi  istud  if  est  conipeDdioea  scriptani  pro  TJywv.  Vid. 
Bast,  ia  Bredow  Epist  Parrs,  p.  47>  et  sqq.  Doceri  velim,  a  quo 
astronoBiis  perito  dicatur  '£lflwy  d^iivM  <p\oyia,^  aiyis.  De  Cane 
stetii  in  bane  rem  omnia  sunt  pervnlgata. 

1015.  '  ^eJo-fi  «■*  6S00  T)j<r8'  iX- 

Reliqaam  Cantos  partem  in  Antistropbica  disposui.  Vid.  Append. 
Thmd.  p.  196. 

Oresds  v.  g70w  et  sq^ 

^•Xoift'y  wqwfov  dixew  ^  oRjxa  icinrw  nufAoo't  Xfo-  7 

fcioi)  Tf  ;^9w^,  jutmrroov  ^ 

^f^ftevay  d/vftio-i /ScoXoy  }^'0Xt;|bt7-  *        dg[ji,art6<ra$^  .  J 

01',  Tv'  iV  Sg^voi;  5  SFtffV  So/XOKT- 

acyoi^oct(rco|xai  1  ro7$  ^jutol;  £0 

Tgifom  ^roTg-  jjXf  o^a^  woAtJoroyoj 

2  TVKvroAo;  AfoiiSo^  roxou^  ro  ;^gtH 

8^  mxff  yeveropag  o-ofMtXXoy  «jyi;  d^r' 

fnxiy  efjU$€v  ioJMVf  10  cyevrro  rtgcc^ 

a;  xartldev  ofr-  oXoov  ^Argiog  imrofiovx^^  25 

«^,  TO  /ttiy  TOTflt-  Xou  X^ct/fMC  Toifty/aio-iy 

yov  Viooyfua  ttco-  o$fy  ?gi^  xTf^floriy  oX/ou  jxer- 

A«y  rcdpiwo/3a-  ifiakev  agtia  ray  «gd^  S^ircgty  m»- 

fwyi  crriXw  I78Xo^^  6Wrf  TrsXayf-  XewJov  ouja- 

ci  SisS^goud-ffy  Mu^(Xott  ^^yoy    I6  you  9rgO(rag|xo-  SO 

cay  e^  aou 

jxoyOTrcoXoy. 

V.].  Cedex  Heberiamis  omittit  xa) :  mox  pscrov  in  1^/0^  motate, 
e  ray  erui  rt.  Similiter  in  Troad.  1083.  correxi  rs  le^^endo  rSf, 
C£  Haraiianttm  Paew  eras  mtdmsfus  belli,  De  n  sic  poaite.  tU^ 
ElmsL  ad  Heracl.  13 i.  V.  3«  "Vocis  dXiicrsci  |el.  e^t  akc^^fjixaeri :  kaqM 
delevi.  V.  ^  |ta  Codex  Uarlciaans.  V.  7.  Nihil  bic  habet  ysf^yru 
Dedi  Tjpt^ovri.  Cf.  Hipp.  624.  ix^^i4fOis  irotr^§  Aatiop»  Fragm.  !▼• 
rou^  ifs^avTOLf  yoelf.  V.  11.  Vu1jB[0  Wju^wv  ot  xaTcTJoK  airas,  Cott* 
snictionem  non  expedio.  Reposui  S6fiov  oti  xdTsihv  oira;.  De  usu 
pronominis  o^  vice  tffOi  niulta  profudit  Schseferus  ad  Bosium  v.  Aovh 
Xfi^evos*  Quod  ad  ^ojxd^  xarstSev,  saepe  rebus  inanimatis  ocwm 
aures  et  quoslibet  aeimuB  tribuuat  probati  scriptores.    lAotum  e»X  VAmA 
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Ciceronianum  parietes  canscios ;  quod  citatur  a  Valckenaerio  ad  HippoL 
420.  Unde  emendari  potest  ejusdem  fkbulae  v.  1026.  £i  juiy  yap  ij[r 
fAOi  fjt.dgrvf  dlos  sly.'  eyd.  At  quid  sibi  velit  Hippolytus,  dum  optabat 
testem  adesse  talem,  qualis  ipse  fuerit,  plane  nescio.  An  castum  vo- 
luity  an  vivum  testem  ]  Minime  gentium.  Ocuhitum  testem  adhibere 
si  potuisset,  nil  ultra  quaesivisset*  Lege  omnino,  £)  ftsv  yd^  yjv  juioi 
IJiM^rv^  olxog  c/xa  l%a;v :  Simili  fere  niodo  parietes  canscios  advocat 
Hippolytus  V.  infr.  1077. 'XI  $u(jiar  elis  (f>^syi/.a,  yyi^v(rou(rii  jUrOi,  Koi 
fMA^rv^rja'aire,  V.  17.  Aid.  ttovtou  ?iEvxoxvu,acri  ir^og  Fe^oua-rious  Korrka^ 
vdXujY.  Verbis  transpositis  enii  Afiuxaivovrwv  e  >s£vy.OTrovr\wv.  Exstat 
XEVKatvov  llSuj§  apud  Homerum  O^.  M.  172.  Construe  oKjuwt  caXwv 
^^evKaivoytwv  irivroy  xvy^aci.  V.31.  VulgOTr^otra^fjt'Oo'ao-a.  At  metruui 
et  sentcntia  postulant  ir^oa-d^fji.oa-av ;  ut  conjungt  posset  cum  dffJM. 
Nerape  currus  solis  jam  paraverat  cursum  ad  Hesperum,  post  vero 
dapes  Thyesteas,  viam  relectam  iterat  versus  Auroram.  Ilpoo-apjtx^ 
o'as  exbibet  Codex,  qucm  ipse  contuli,  benifice  mihi  in  usum  commo- 
dante  llicardo  Hebero.  Unde  suspicor  in  aliis  MSS.  inventum  iri 
Trfoo-a^jxoeraK.  Coropendiosa  scriptura  syllabarum  av  et  a$  finalium 
vix  dignosci  potest.  Porsonus  leetiones  Aldinas  male  mutavit  in  v.  15, 
27,  28.  Potuit  quoque  veram  reponere  in  v.  6.  Potuit  quoque  citare 
ex  Hesychio  'Hiocriv  d^iJLare6(ra$  et  "Ea-its^ov  xsP^viov.  Carmen  vulgo 
Monostrophicum  redigere  conatus  sum  in  alium  ordinem  sed  parum 
feliciter.     Vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  148. 

V.  1280.  Ti^a  tij  'Agysleov  IvorXoj  6g|uu^<raj 
TToSi  /Soij^gofto)  [ji,iKa6^st  irgoa^fJi'l^er 

1286.  'y4fif//3ojt4ai  xffXffuioy 

Hue  retraxi  Tfdvrws  quod  legitur  in  v.  1292. 
1291*  ^f^  ^iOS  aivaov  xguTog 

V.  1294.  et  sqq. 

Silnre  Kuiver  oXXtn^f, 

il7rrv)^a  5/<rro|uu*  ex  X^S^S  iopari  vctgd,  worotfiov  oXofiivoug,    7 

^OLO'yav  lifJLsvoi,  oti  docxgua  ^dxgtj(ri  a'uveTreo'ev 

rdv  oXaoTOga  Asit-  (nSogeoKTi  /SeXeo'iv  a/x(p- 

iyafji,ov,  a  trheloTOvs  5      )  Td$  SxoLfiMvlglovg  livag.             10 

ixavev  'EXXivoov 

01.  ^ovevEte  ad  latus  verb!  ieivsTB  expuli.  Porsonus  ejecit  deif^s. 
Mox  vice  Xsiifoifdrooa  dedi  dxdfrroga*  Quoties  Helena  audiat  dXaoTutOf 
ijivyvs,  drrj,  et  simile  quid,  monui  ad  Troad.  902.  et  ad  Iph.  T.  Via. 
Cldstical  Journal  N.  xv.  p.  148.  Oritur  Xct^  e  voce  proxime  adja^ 
centi. 

V.  1355.  et  »qq. 

^id  ijxag  il;  'Ekivair 

4^  ^^^^  $ax^uoi<ri  ydp  'EXr  5 


JEuripidea  Comment arius.  19 

Ante  'IdaToy  exstat  ITdf^fy.  delevi  gl.  manifestam :  inox  'EXAa^  iu 
'EXkJtjnf  (Helenam)  mutavi.  Mire  sum  lapsus  ad  Troad.  Appeud. 
p.  i51.  dum  aliuni  ordinem  proposui. 

V.  J560.  et  aqq. 

riXo^,  oxa  0cAer  fretrffv  lireo'e  7 

fuyaXa  Sf  ri^  ^  /u.6Aat^«e  Si^  to 

(Ti  8i'  aXaurri^oof  5      fgov  vi(n^Ji*eu  10 

roSff  Si'  alfiiroov 

Tice  SvyafUf,  quod  non  intelligo,  rqiosui  yiif^tcris. 

Phcenjssanun  v.  325.  et  sqq.     hroolog  i, 

^Hwetuvog  flko^g,  laxqx!  &r<r  aviffira,  Trnt^pi  xifuof, 

^  Todffivo^  6^/3ai^  iirtKMi   ^a^ieov,    rixvov,    Xmvkow 

itt¥  ifLMf  Tf  Xsu-      «  5      ajbt^l  Tg6^  rah.  10 

xop^go«  xeigojxai, 

H«c  carmina  Epodica  nonnisi  in  editiooe  mea  reperies.  Antistrophos 
versus  olim  deteii  Append.  Troad.  p.  152.  Aliaoi  viani  iniit  Seidle- 
TU5  de  Vers.  Dochm.  p.  253.  Sed  Proodis  Mesodis  duobus  et  £po- 
dis,  quas  fiogit  Vir  [ji.er^iKun'arof,  facile  carebimus.  V.  7*  Vulgo  Aax-  . 
(vosara-av  lelcou  Valck.  lax^vittrtr  ivislcra.  Ipse  emendavt  $ix^v  o(rv 
dvUitra,  Euripides  usurpat  Sdx^va — Sa-a  in  v.  infr.  1479*  Adi  quo- 
que  Musgr.  ad  Here.  F.  626.  yaiuar  otrrcuv  i^avkn :  qui  citat  Pbilon. 
Jud.  p.  359'  ed.  Turn,  m^v  iax^iwv  ivnlg.  Eadem  metaphora  dici- 
tar  atu.a  i^aviirw  in  Iph.  T.  1460.  V.  9-  Exstat  (ncoria  ante  diLelfiofjicu : 
g^ossam  manifestam  olim  delendam  jussi ;  et  nunc  metro  praeceptum 
confirmatur.  V.  10.  Tgv^  primam  producit.  Ditrochteus  igitur 
Choriambo  respondit. 

344.  et  sqq,  fvwSo^  fi>\ 

*Eyeo  V  ouTff  <roi  fjyo$  ixvfiivtyj 

h  yaftri|A/oj^  ava  n  Btifioilav 

fiOTfi  luaxoLqla.  fr6\iv  i<riyi6ri  10 

fifUfiov  is  TT^ff^f I*  5      <rois  yvfifa^ 

kfOfjJvaM  8*  ^/(TjEt-  f7<ro$o^. 

V.  Reposui  yajXTjXfoi^  vice  ydfMi^,  Cf.  Med.  1022.  Ilg)y  Xoirga 
neu  yvycuiia  Jia)  yafj^yjXiovf  'Evydg  jx*  dyyjXai  xdfj^ira^a^  r  dyavyiiuy. 
Legi  tamen  potest  yd^aitri  modo  scribas  \kd%aL^i  cum  0*01  jungendum 
^fAX^L  V.  8.  Vice  yyxlSLi  dedi  voaT;.  Ad  morem  ilium  No^\« 
itspicit  quern  comroemorat  Heaycbius,     V.  Aour^j^co; — sKaX^uv  l^ 
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oSto;  xal  rov  ^e^ovra  ra  Xovroa — ere^oi  $s  (siee)  lege)  lealSas  eIj  toif 
yifJLOvs  Xour^o^o'^ou^  kol)  Toi$  ar/i^oig  diro^ccyovtri  ro  avro  eTToiouv.  Illiul 
Kod^as  tuetur  Pmitius  cujus  verba  sunt  eTniuitov  $e  sir)  raJSrx  rov  gyyu- 
rirta  ysyov$  icou^x  appsva  xa)  oStoi  i\ovr^o(p6^ovy.  Verum  et  ibi  syn- 
taxis  postulat  Ttai^as  appevx^, 

S62.  et  sqq.  lirwSoj  y'. 

•  iir  1§i$  etTi  itaTVjg  6  <rog  atrios 

eire  ro  $ai/xoyiov,  Kctr^KOiiLOLfrB* 
woog  la«  yotq  xfltxcuv 
gjxoAg  Toovo  ap^i). 

'  V,  I.  Inepte  vulgo  o\oito  raS  sirs  crl^x^o^.  Reposui  vocein  Euripi- 
deaiii  aXaa-Td,  Cf.  supr.  341.  aXaora  (jl^t^)  roth,  Hipp.  877-  Troad. 
1236.  Here.  F.  911.  Electr.  1185.  Hesych! ''A^trra,  juiafo.  Mox, 
hw^(nv  OlSiiroSa  hue  trajectis,  dedi  aiiMCKriv.  Redde  Anglice  7%c 
sword  hath  rioted  in  the  Mood  of  CEdipiM.  KcJ/xo^  est  tumultus  homi- 
num  vino  plenorum  et  per  metaphoraiu  dicitur  de  iliis  qui  sanguine 
exhausto  insaniunt. 

Pboenissarum  832.  et  sqq. 

"Etsks^  a)  you 

eT6Ki$  TO  fTghy 

Bipfiagov  oo^  sBar^v  axoav  eSai)y  tot  ev  oixois, 

Toiv  ttfrro  iripoTpo^v  f  oiyixoXo^oto  ^axovro; 

yivvav  oSovro^uij  6^-  S 

fioLig  xoAAioTOv  ovciSo^* 

*Ag(iovlats  Bi  TTor' 

ifXutoy  ou^iSai,  ^ipyi^iyi  ha  TtlyeoL  OfifioLs, 

y£g  'Afji^ioflu  rt  Xwj«  ^rore  iragyoy  iyicrra-  10 

rffy,  TOTAfuoy  9i$y)xcoy  vo^oy  ^/x^)  jutl- 

coVf  Aigicet  ^kotgirpofoy  airtSi- 

oy  icqoitap  'la'pt^rj' 

you  xaroi^fueiy 

*ico  68^  xtfit€r<ra  TCfOf/^iTwg  15 

KaJ^fulonv  ^uffhXvfiL^  ryslvuTO' 

IWQ$ihxi  ^  itytAmv  iriqotg  hs- 

qaig  ft8rafMi|3ofiiy«  iroAi^  aS*  It  a  < 

xgoi^  soT-aKiv'^Af' 

sog  OTi^uvoKriy.  itO 

V.  1.  Vulgo  tors.    Erai  re  irp.    Alii  fortasse  dabunt  ntUoi.    V^  3. 

Vulgo  dxoav  iisa^v  i^ar^f.    At  Tnigici  inter  vocem  repetitan  ineibtmi 

aliud  interponunt.     Vid.  Seidler.  de  Vers.  Doch.  p.  278.    V.  9.  Vttlf» 

fi^lji^iyyl  rs-^-^oLs  *A(jif^Mvlas  rs  yJifog  viti   icifyog  intrraL,     Construe- 

tJ€wem  non  expedio.      Membr.   exiiibeat  «i;fyoi.   et  caoi   illis  Fl. 

quoque   cfffgaray.      Venxm   ipse  nihil  dubito  quiu  ouf  compeiidioae 
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scriptmi  ocalos  Bnmckji  fefellerit.  Vix  dignosci  quett&t  av  t!t  as 
ia  CodicR>U8  seculis  decifni  tertii  et  quarti.  V.  12.  Rpdde  i  ftui  ^chen. 
V.  15.  E  6'a  erai  6$€u    Nempe  lo  post  mortets  utpote  Dea  coletatul'. 

ISTl.etdqq. 

Tf  xoixuroy  hr)  $ 

*A¥aytT*  Kofx  rf  KTVwwf 


1512.  ft  sqq.  hnoSo^  i. 

Tig  ''EXXas  if 


Hi  XV*V. 


rig  ^g^ugog 

Tflpy  ir^ompoitfev  JrAa 

ffuyivffray  m^o^ 

a^btaro^  iifUfloy  kaxm¥  rotflSlyS' 

Haec  quoquc  carniina  Epodica  non  irisi  in  editiode  niea  tepefies; 
w  fetiqiiis  pro  Monostrophids  habentur.  Ipae  olim  Stfophas  et 
Antistropbas  delexi  Append.  Troad.  p.  149.  Aiiam  mtiodem  agfUe^* 
SUM  est  Seidknii  de  Vers.  Dochm.  p.  333.  qtiae  tamen  nostrte  l^edat 
necesse  est,  ni  vehemeuter  ^lor. 

1522.  etsqq.  hrcf^of  fi'. 

fMig  Tff  yiLKanTQ^ 

Ifeaemi  th  «!  SMfLoig  coiyQBgi  possit  cam  vocibas  fVi  U^fv^i  fal 
antistropba  pnwoDti :  mox  dedi  rrt f )  oAcrrOb;  pro  irof^  uMir^g.  SUb^ 
aadi  ov<ri  sdl.  otleAfoTf.  Dein  ooAi^jxt^a  in  ooAojmvoi;  mataiurr 
Deaiqiie  e  ^irtftvr  erui  t^  SrcrftM^  quibascom  arctitsilne  oobnrent  Tocet 
sobseqacntcs  roiad^  i^  fdifB^a,  rdkouv  df  iXtXl^w.  Aid.  exbibet 
vfxfcirr.  Toloit  Ibrtasse  KO^SfOFy.  Idem  sonant  oM^umxu,  Itrtnuf  ao 
^ookXci^  dfa  amHl  ^chylum  in  Prom.  249.  Unde  o^rrigas  PrMi* 
119.  *0^f«  ocrjK^rnfy  jxf  ftmrjKroy  Mk  MS*  unus  Itfivy.  lege  Afar# 
et  of.  ibid.  €^  *cW;  ata|u«  hviiarrw  el  At/Tff  of  0ia/A«  apud  Earipidenl 
ia  Tftiad.  1 1 56.  plora  dabk  Beckianvt  Index. 

'Orcroi  lf$ow  trxirrw  Ofw^ 

iroTOi  Offi  nUffi  fieikmf  Id 

Xfm  8ofMV(  ^&$p  fti*  2axm$  fAmxfiinf^9P 

ir«r«;  ywqm- 
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Voces  male  dispositas  in  ordinem  redegi,  et  meiidosas  emendaTi* 
V,  7.  £  juiXEoy  erui  dsXlw,  \  Solennis  est  locutio  Ssi^ai  dsXluj,  Cf.  Soph. 
£1.  4^6.  ijXia/  AeUvvo-i  Orest.  812.  is  avyois  eisXmo  Set^ai  et  ps6o$  dsXtuj 
Jfilfoy.  Here.  F.  1204.  V.  8.  Vulgo  of  eie)  SoSi^afriv  ^Aepiov  <nc6roy^^ 
fiaXwy.  Olim  volui  dpouov  xorov  dvoa-ia  (roi<Ti  fiaKwy  coflato  v.  supr. 
1068.  xaxa^xXaoy  d^ocKri  rixBOL  jxiXfOf,  et  ^diuia-ty  reddito  famil%<B., 
Sed  istam  conjecturam  esse  falsam  metrum  ostendit ;  quo  duce  expuli 
lw\La,iTi  oatum  fortasse  e  prava  lect.  var.  vice  o.ajxaer/.  Quod  ad  dloi^v 
cxoVov  cf.  Theogn.  1004.  Ta^a^o^  'iiEg6sts,  Unde  recte  Suidas  'Hsfosi^, 
rxoTfivof .  Quod  ad  t^^MLcri  ^aXwy  cf.  v.  supr.  964.  f^i^ouvay  x^^'  iit^ 
fi.MLO'iy  jSaXcJy. 

1555.  etsqq.  freoSo^S'. 

JJoXiov,  aliigog  fi&coXov,  ayagigov,  5 

m^avig  ij  vexpoO  2     ^  vravov  Svetgoy. 

V.  2.  Vulgo  vvivv.  Constructionem  non  expedio.  Junge  stScvXoy 
cum  d<pavl$ :  de  qliibus  pendent  aiUpog  if  vex^ou.  Quid  velit  apud 
Nostrum — aWe^of  sUuXov  liquet  e  simili  locutione  i£schylea  ai6e^tiv 
K^yuyiiM  (quod  exponit  Eustathius  per  de^toy  slSooXoy)  et  Sophocle^ 
Koaryou  oiua :  et  vex^cu  eiSujXoy  imitatur  Honiericum  illud  yixvwy  eUwKx 
wc^Myroay.  Mox  cbfoc^i^oy  probe  restituit  Valckenaerius  ex  Hesychii 
gl.  "AvoLfigos,  UTOvos  dffieyyjs,  Eu§m$Yj$  OlSiirih,  ■ 

1578.  et  sqq.  *£ira8oj  i. 

Oh  Tmy  fjiiy  e/tcov  rexeoov  ^ave-  ^xfva  yoigd  foivspx 

pov  xaxiy  a,  $6  ruKonv  oXo-  ^oua**,  rt  isfjiiya  texso'i  6 

vo^  t/vi  ftoi^  Tsxvov^  fjiM<rroVy  i^egtv  ergsfi  rixv, 

eoXrro  /tto/pa ;  4  ff7  ye  ri^,  arexv  ufUfuivoL, 

V.  7*  Metro  reperto  vera  quoque  scriptura  Euripidi  restituitur. 
Vulgo,  i<pegey'lxsr)$  Ixsrdv  algOLLiva.  Unde  erui  ergefersxy  si  ye  ng 
MftBxy  dgaLfieya,  Quam  facile  ergsfsy  in  efsfsy  hoc  qoidem^loco  delafai 
potuerit  ecquis  noo  videt.  Mox  rixy  drsxva  est  oxymorum  a  librariis 
semper  fere  offeosum.  Simile  quid  peccatum  reperies  in  Promethei 
loco  mox  citato.  Quod  ad  sententiam  cf.  omnino  iEschyl.  S.  C.  Th. 
93  K  Locum  Valde  depravatum  obiter  emendabo.  Kivcvy  r^  iftaxrwy 
^rl^as  IIoXu^Aopou^  sy  'AUog.  £^9aiwy  ircf i;/  a  texova-'  ht  UfOitdaru/p 
yvyai'xujy,  iiroa-ai  y  'Alviyaiiot  xsxXrjyrcu,  loepte  vulgo  ri  Ttirtufy^ 
Exercitus  Argivonim  fuit  undique  collectus.  Cf.  ibid.  580  et  1018. 
J^tfdfsvfiJ  hraxriy,  Mox  e  Vulgatis  $cua'i$ua'$aliJiAay  erui  diSos  Sutrauohf. 
Post  'Amo;  subaudi  Uy.ois.  Deinde  in  ir^iy  latet  itsfyp :  inter  tixovo'ec 
et  7fgoird9-wy  excidit  ix  ut  saepe  alibi,  vid.  ibid.  1059.  Tsvo;  oixiarars 
7ffi[jiyodiy  ourtvs  lege  wXio-ar  ix  itgifjiyoiey,  Denique  e  rsxviyoyoi  erui 
Y  aiy6yoyoi*  Exstat  alyojxofoi;  ibid.  895.  ubi  bene  citat  Blomfieldus 
IX.  X.  480.  2  jUr'  itfefe  rurioy  iovo'ay  Aia-fjiogos  alvoaofOK.  quanquam 
displicere  poterit  ibi  amuLOfoy  propter  versus  finem  wg  jtt:^  oS^sXke  r&d^' 
fou:  unde  patet  legi  aebere  alyiroxoy,  Hesychio  fkvente  Aiyoroxo^» 
xoxi)  ytytviy.  Similiter  Againemnon  dicitur  lear^g  alvQtarrjg  in  Choeph. 
319.  Paris  alv^ofto;  in  Helen.  1130.  et  al^oXcxr^ov  in  Agam.  714. 
anofir  restituitur  ahcya/Mi  JEscbylo :  cujus  in  cantu  antitbetioo  kge 
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mirroLs  n^Qitsfji^frsi  SaiKt'-^^  yiog  av-riarrovos  auroirvjfLwv,  Vocibus  tram- 
positis  dedi  ite^)  vice  sir  et  avrd$  vice  aiiroi^.  Dein  u  yi  rig  est  for* 
mala  usitata;  quam  alii  aliter  variant :  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  1 137.  £<  xai  ng 
aXXas  Plato  Euthyphrone  p.  54.  ed.  Fischer.  sTitsp  rig  iWog  idem  in 
Phaedone  p.  238.  enes^  rig  itviitore  ko)  JAAo;.  V.  8.  Soleone  est  f§o§tp 
▼el  s^onymum  rlxrsiv  et  r^i<psiv  in  eadem  sententia.  Cf.  Horn.  IX.  X. 
421.  Eurip.  Electr.  909.  Med.  1349.  Hipp.  624.  (Ed.  T.  827.  Ari»- 
topfa.  Pac.  628.  Mire  variant  libri  inter  o^ofji^yo^  o^du^a,  akSfji^x 
et  alcoo6(ji.6ya.  Ipse  dedi  a^dfj^eva :  licet  valde  dubitanm  de  at^Bciat 
an  a  C^necis  usurparetur  eodem  modo  ac  nostrates  to  bear,  dictum  de 
foemina  paeriun  utero  gestante.  Si  probum  sit  aivo/^opov  apud  Home- 
nim  hie  legi  potest  ciiyoiiofo^. 

]597.et8qq.  'ErwShg  r. 

XaXx^KpOTOV  a  AojSouo'a  vtxgwv  vapu 
foiryavov,  Arw  (retqitog  t^ourev  a- 
x/voxfv  iv  is  rixfotg  eire(r  ajt^^oiv. 
reahu  8*  h  r^uari  rwSff  0*tiy^yayffv 
afAeripoicri  iofJLOtg  isig  i)(i^ 
xou  vOT  Sgig  riie  iraVTCi  nXsvTf. 

V.  3.  Edidit  Porsonus  cum  MSS.  nonnullis  Sfia^sy  iyii  \i  riifywf 
\mfT  ap^)  rixyotci.  At  vice  Avsi  tres  Codices  Syx^  *^d"'  ^YX"!  ^^^^ 
ily%£«  duo  ayi)  Membr.  f;^6/.  Cant,  pro  var.  lect.  «%«.  Ipse  autem 
ex  a^i  et  rsxytuy  conjunctis  effinxi  ax/vaxiv.  Vox  rarissima  inter 
poetas  fieri  neqnit  quin  comimpatur :  mox  collato  v.  supr.  1476.  "ilisi 
ri^Tjgoy,  sy  Si  roto'i  fi\rciroig  0ayov<ra  xsTrou  Tesgi^aXovV  dfi^oiy  %«pa^, 
Don  dubitavi  reponere  iy  ^e  rixvoig — ifi^foly,  Var.  lect.  quam  Schol. 
commemorat ;  0i)y  rixyoig  $£  ni  fallor  ex  hoc  loco  fluxit  unde  aliquis 
corrigere  poterit  ibi  iy  $e  tccutri  (piXrdroig :  ssepe  enim  roia-i  et  iraic) 
permutantur  vid.  Elmsleius  ad  Heracl.  2l6.  V.  S.&x^^  exhibet  unus 
MS.  V.  6^  Porsonus  "'Xl  ledrsg  og  raSra  rs^jevri.  At  haec  plane 
abundant  post  sententiam  prteeuntem.  MS.  unus  ra^  iieirsXsvrji 
unde  erui  raSs  irdyra  nXsvra.  et  pai^lo  ante  collato  v.  supr.  365.  elr 
BMg — eifiog  ehs  ri  SoufUvtoyet  Sll*  "E^ig  6eog  tdh  ji^i^a-aro  mihi  vix 
dubinm  videtur  quin  Igig  huic  quoque  loco  restitui  debeat.  Voluit 
dicere  Antigone  haec  maJa  divinitus  immitti  a  Deo  majonun  gentium 
non  raioorum* 

Med.  ISl.etsqq. 

"ExXvwf  ^wiv  i(reo  fiiXaipov 

Jxkwnf  If  ^etv  fiootv  hXvof, 

rSif  ^urr&yov  K^X;(iSo^,  ouSf  avnfiofJMi 

peu,  farai^or  5      fcei  /x^  ^/Xoi^ 

iifx4$w6Kov  yif  xixgoiVTon,  yimi* 

Vioeov^fV'etf^iriOftqus  verba  nullum  aut  humilem  sentum  ptf^iilv 
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9(mfertit  ocuk^  ad  earn  sceine  partem,  <|u4  tox  auditur  et  unde  Medea 
est  exUttfa.  V.  5.  Quid  velit  As(«y  non  video.  Restitui  iitcu^ri 
Medf n  ejulatibvs  perterritus  ia  scenam  intrabat  Chorus,  et,  Nutrieem, 
dia  Qunis  ab  herft  abae^tem,  jubet  at  Medeae  ae  comitem  acyungal. 
lUud  sir*  vulgo  sequttui  Ai^ov. 

207.  et  aqq. 

jjUyipa  j3o^  .    4      xuawav  Torrstt  mX^S* 

(fOxXuTSi  Se  TaAoDo*'  aSix'  eivToiv 

V.  9.  Vulgo  Jr  oJxa  yJ%<ov  ^^p'  iXtuv^oiv  itivtov  xXyjS' :  Quoties  aliquis 
dicitur  Euxino  per  Hellespootum  navigare,  toties  fere»  mentio  facta  est  de 
saxis  concurrentibus  nomine  Cyaneis.  Cf.  Med.  2.  8ia,Teroi<riou — xvaveds 
2wfuirAi}ya^a^,  ibid.  1 259-  xvaveav  Xiitoua'a  ^v^Xyf/dZujv  irergav.  An- 
drom.  79^»  ixirs^acai  itovrlay  cv^itKrtya^a.    850.  d  oia  xvavsis  iitifaa's 

^  itXayxris :  sic  enim  lego  vice  iirsfzo-Bv  dxroi$,  Cf.  Herodot.  iv.  85. 

.  /'8'Xfe  iv)  tds  Kuavfiif  7ca\so[ji,eva.s  rds  itfirs^ov  irXayyrd^  "EXXrve^  fdo'tv 
ilvou.  Bene  igitur  Hesych.  nxoyxral,  oSrw  irir^M  Ttveg  xxXovvrou  (dito) 
TO?  tXd^strioLi  aijrds  ots  ^vioi  Sujxv'Xifya^a^  xaXouo-fv,  Ipb.  T.  241. 
"HMjBi^Biv  iumty^yatioL  Hxit^  fvyivres*  ibid.  39^*  xvay^oCi  xuavsis  Xuvo&i 
tOiKioriroi,,  ibid.  893.  i^  xvxy$ds — ttat^as.  Bene  igitur  xuayeav  reposui; 
bene  quoque  iXfJLYfy.  Cf.  infr.  1283.  is  cLx^v.  Hipp.  150^  751.  et 
tria  loca  alia  dat  Index  Beckianus.  Exstat  quoque  vox  in  Pers.  397. 
et  apud    Hesycbium  ex  incert<;k  Scriptore  alle^ntem  TcrjoeXixrax 

Hippolyti  T.  160.  et  sqq. 

TPoVcp  fuyalxim 
apfMvla  xaxd  $U0-- 

aixsM  ci^  A 

/voty  Nol 

8ti<rf  fo<ruM0e^*  Si'  ifut^  ^9  irort  vijiuo;  jS*  otv- 
C^,  ''  r^v  fftfXoyoy  ouooLvlav  ri^mv  ftfSeouo'ay 
Aprsfjiiy  avTuv 
X*  "  aieov  voXu^^X- 
eoro^  e7)}  jxoi  1 1 

(TUV  JgOIJ  ^OITOV.** 

Sensnm  hi]yus  loci  olim  iq)eiui.  vid.  Classical  Jaumal  N.  ix.  p.  2QkU 
at  verba  non  usquequaque  assecutus  sum,  de  metri  ratione  nihil  sus- 
picatus :  quod  uti  nunc  video,  postulat  d^jidxavos  re  vice  diuayayla^ 
et  xoMfy  pro  xoijutdl  et  shj  (mi  vice  del.  Quod  ad  aluv  ft9\v1ir]Xurrof. 
<XMitd.  249.  el  SiiaMiil.  Frag».  xii.  (ifXan-i;  auoy.  unde  corrigt  dehflt 
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mis  e  Gonjectura  Musgravii  ZriXos  cSv.  Mjbi  vero  placet  siescB  iiaxa^iotg 
Z-:^Xwri$  iroT*  alwv  et  in  antistrophico  arav  aifjoiryj^ov,  Nascitur  oixog 
¥el  clxovs  a  prava  var.  lect.  vice  oikwy  in  v.  956.  Corrigi  debent  et 
alia  duo  loca,  quasi  parietes  de  una  fidelia  dealbati.  Alter  est  Sopho- 
ciis  ad  finem  CBdipi  Tyranni,  alter  Euripides  in  epilogo  Phcenissa- 
nim.    Utrosque  sic  lege.     In  Sophocle 

*/2  TTargag  Siifirig  evoixoi  Xsvcro'eT,  Olilvovg  oSf, 
xXuvos  QiTT  cilviyiu  oioi^oxt  xeCi  xgarog  yvci/ttp  \vpovVf 
elg  00*0 V  xXuioova  Seiv^^  ^vfj^ogoig  cXiJXuda. 

et  in  Euripide 

/2  ffirpcig  xXuyi^g  TroXTrai,  Xeuo'a'rr*,  OiSiVouj  o8e, 
S^iyyoi  og  [ji^ovog  Kortcr^sv  rrig  fjnat^6vov  xqofn^y 
05to^,  a  ^^y^hayros  aim  xm  'TreglfiXgirrog  rex^S 
Hvy  arifjiog  oixrgog  avrog  e^eXavvofjLoii  ^Sovrfif. 

Nisi  me  omnia  fallunt,  Tragicus  uterque  suam  scripturani,  si  vivus  esset^ 
agnovisset.  In  Sophocle  vulgatur  ahiyi^ar'  i^Stj  xal  x^dno-rog  yjv  aVijf . 
Idem  versus  exstabat  quoque  inter  Euripidea,  exceptislyvo;  et  fj^iyiaro^. 
Atqui  coilato  QEd.  T.  398.  yyci(/.7i  xv^rjcag  vix  dubium  videtur  quin 
eadem  phrasis  huic  quoque  loco  restitui  debeat.  Collatis  quoque 
CEd.  T.  193,  237,  586,  738.  (Ed.  3f3.  Antig.  60,  166,  173,  873. 
in  quibus  onmibus  x^oirog  sonat  imperium,  patet  Sopbocleum  esse 
Tuirog  hoc  etiam  loco.  Mox  ex  a\vlyiLat'  r^^  erui  alviy(A>*  doi^ov,  Sim- 
pliciter  dotSoj  a  Sophocle  vocatur  Sphinx :  cf.  CEd.  T.  36.  XxXijfaf 
mt$%v  et  ab  Euripide  in  Phoen.  1 596.  aicitur  syvcvv  ^(piyyog  doi^ov  (rcSixa, : 
node  Suxit  tyywv  vice  rf^.  At  more  Sophocleo  unum  verbum  bx^j^ovv 
cum  duobos  nominibus,  utcunque  diversis,  construitur.  Vid.  Inter- 
pretes  ad  Electr.  43.5.  et  loca  ibi  citata.  Denique  quod  ad  x)\£iyos 
— OlBhovg.  cf.  (Ed.  T.  8.  *0  leSa-i  xXsivoc  O'Mirovg,  Sententiam  pos- 
tremo,  quam  Sophocles  uno  versu  expressit,  alter  Tragicus  duobu^ 
omavit  in  Phcen.  49.  rvy^iysi  $e  ttoug  Pilviy^*  iu.lg  iroug  OlJnroyc  ^(piyyog 
^uiA'Mv,  Kai  <naj7rrf  s'lradXa  r^o-Js  Xafj^lSdyei  x^^^^^'  Wujus  verba  nuuc 
attingo.  At  in  ipso  limine  id  notabile  evenit,  quod  inter  Sophocleos 
exstiterit  olim  versus  ex  Euripideis  interpolatus,  et  vicissim  inter  Euri* 
pideos  locum  habuerit  versus  e  Sophocleis  haustus.  Nempe  sic  vulgo 
le&ebantur  verba  Euripidea  inter  SophocIea^Ocrri;  od  (ijAw  froxirujy  xa) 
'^X^^  g^i/SAf-jrwy.  quae  mutavi  in  OvTog  uj  l^TjXwrig  alwy  xaWgfi/SAe^rrof 
rixy^g'  Quam  facile  oSrog  cJ  in  o(rTig  ov  delabi  possit,  ecquis  ignorat, 
nee  videt  ZHADTOJl  AIXIN  vix  distare  ab  ZHAXl  nOAITON :  mox 
de  rcp^nj^  et  Ti;;^a<^  permutatis  vid.  Prom.  87-  Denique  cum  ircj/- 
fi>iS7rrog  quodam  casu  in  imphiirujy  mutaretur,  fieri  non  potuit  quin 
et  voces  iransponerentur.  Hactenus  de  corruptelarum  origine,  quod 
ad  linguam,  monui  supra  l^rjXcutog  alujy  exstare  in  Med.  243.  et  nunc 
moneo  quod  aldy  ite^l^hjEicrog  conferri  possit  cum  ^log  ire^i^Xenrof 
in  Androra.  89-  nee  multum  distet  Here.  F.  608.  *0^arc  [^\  ia-Trs^  ^y 
tBftfi?<£irrog  fifOTOig:  neque  Sophocles  in  (Ed.  T.  ^83.  suam  opem 
denegat  ad  illustrandam  Euripidis  sententiam  scribendo  rcp^vij'  '^^xy'i^ 
Tffsf^ioovtraj  rw  iroAuJijXtt;  fiiw^'Ocof  ita.^*  vfuy  0  ^flovoj  ^uXaaaETou.  Q.^V 
ha»  mulnk  loquitur  Euripides  in  Med.  Q96.  et  sqq,  PosUevAO  ^ 
VOL.  IX.    UJi,  NO.  XVII.  51^ 
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vvv  reposiir^v  et  aufoc  pro  avTo$ :  ut  oSto$  et  aJro^  conjungi  possent. 
Quam  belle  haec  omnia  procedunt,  dum  ariy^os  et  irs^i^Xeifros,  olxroof 
et  ^riXujris  sibi  invicem  respondent.  His  tandem  dispositis  ad  Epodica 
cartniiia  redibo. 

« 

Hippol.  1 137.  et  sqq.  o-rp.  avrt<rTp. 

*Eyoi)  dv(TTV')(^loig  aoig  7<rov  (rvl^uylM  rov  5 

^ixguiny  hol<ra3  'jiOTfJi^ov  iTroTfjLOV  yaqiruiy  yovov,  rov  raXav'  Ix vargaj 

TOLXoLiVOL  [Jl'OiTSpy  STEXSg  aVOVU'  TOV  OoSgV  UTU^  OLiTiOV  lirBlMT" 

V   TOt,  TldYIVOU(JiSVOtl  iscTl^  4        STE  TOV  yOL^  UnOlKOV. 

V.  4.  E  vulgatis  dvovacra,  <peij  iJ^Yyiuj,  (juae  nemo  intelligere  poterat, 
erui  dyivcuroL  riflijvoy/Aeya/.  Hesydi.  T/flijvouagyo^,  rok(pwv  ubi  citat 
Albertus  (Ed.  C.  1043.  oJ  -TTorvia  crgjt^vai  ri^YiVOvvrai  rsXy)  dvarol^ ;  mox 
icrov  erui  ex  icvicv.  |>erpetuo  heroes  audiunt  IcroQeot.  V.  6.  ^sc^ircuv  emendat 

Reiskiiis  vice  x^^'^'^^^  '•  ^^^"  P*"^  '^*  '^^^  ^^*  ^^'  '^*  '''^^^*'  ^^'"^  proxime : 
Toliiit  ri  yo--^ov.  Sed  r<  pertiuet  ad  v.  4.  initium  scilicet  vocis  rtfly^voo- 
|u,gya/.  Redde  Anglice.  Ye  bonds  of  affection  that  have  nursed  the 
godlike  son,  V.  6'.  Viilgo  leocr^ujds  yds.  At  yS$  speetat  ad  v.  8. 
ubi  Sttoikov  dedi  viae  ctTrloTxwy. 

U)id.  V.  1263.  et  sqq. 

eixotfjL'jrrov  pgevx  rdv  ogttrKcoeov  re  Xu-                    14 

xa)  /SpoToJv  oiye^Sf  Ku^rgi,  xcov  TreXayi- 

crov  §g  TTOixiXoTgOTTOj  4      oov  ff  oca,  ts 

cif/L^i0OL\a)v  ya  Tps^u 

(oxvTOLTco  aiXiig  r                                          18 

Trrepoo  'Koraron  Wi  yoL^-  7      eiliofjLevos 

av  icTOiyuv  T  IttI  tc  ttov-  SepxExai  58g- 

Toy  dXfjLvgov,  ag  re ;  cru  S^  i 

6e\yet  8*  "Egoog  10      Kvirgtgf  aTravr- 

X§^^^^^^i>  1^*  OTWV  coy  ^atnXjjSot  rifiwey 

(JMivofi.ivot  xpa^iojL  rmh  fjL^va  xgarvvei$,   .               24 

V.  I.  Pro  cry  dedi  o«nj.  cf.  Nostri  verba  apud  Atheii.  xiil.  p.  599* 
F.  TTjv  'A<p^o5injy  oJ;^  d^a^  o'tnj  9fo^  supr.  558.  a-vveiTror  av  ota  Kyir^ i^ 
gpirei  :  et  Soph.  Aj.  118.  rr)v  Seuiv  ter^yy  ©cnj.  V.  4.  IXotxiXoirrffo;  Epi- 
thetoi]  Cupidinis  apud  Grascos  poetas  infrequeus.  Reposui  ttoixiXo- 
r^oito$ :  cui  simile  est  illud  Sapphicum  de  Venere  Ilotx/Xo^f «y.  ^  Audit 
Amor  $6aio$,  a7auXo^,-|tAy9()7rXo>co;.  Aliis  fortasse  placebit  '^uv  Se  ifoug 
alXoT^OTTog.  quam  vocem  ex|)onit  Hesychius  per  dWotor^oifos.  V.  8. 
yaHdv  sCd^yirov  nemo  intellexit.  Repono  aerra^uy  et  reddo/erfi/eni. 
d  nonuuiiquam  in  ilia  voce  vim  auget.  Legere  possumus  svayrj. 
V.  11.  Vulgo  uj — £(po^f^d(r£i.  V.  14.  Vulgo  (mvXixcvv.  Inde  erui 
ts  Xuxcyy*.  •  Hesychio  teste  Auxo^  est  animal  terrestre  et  iroioi  I;^6u^- 
Anjglice  shark.  V.  20.  Tautologum  est  Avipas-  Vide  Epodi  iuitium. 
.  Restitui  vS^ag.  Hesych.  "T^^r),  o  ?%<^.  txstat  Wfa;  pluralis  in 
UeracJ.  550.     Reliqua  carmina  mox  recensebo. 

-^45%r^^  Z?a^am  Kalend.  Decembr.  A.  S.  IS13. 
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The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  hectares  given  at  Gotlingen  in 
1800.  We  hear  that  similar  Lectures  have  been  given  even/  i/ear 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1812  and  1813. 

CATALOGVS 

PRAELECTIONVM 

PVBLICE  ET  PRIVATIM 

GEORGIA  AVGVSTA 

Per  Semestre  Hibcrnvm  cbbccc  Inde  a  Die  xiii.  Octobris  llabendarvm. 

Gotiittgae  Typis    Henrici  Dictcrich, 

Academiae  Georgiae  Avgvstae  Prorector  THEOPH.  I  AC. 

PLANCK  D.  Cvm  Seiiatv. 


RECFTATIONES  THEOLOGORVM. 

D.  G.  J.  PLANCK,  priuatim  hora  VIII-IX.  historiam  Dogtnatum  ; 
bora  X-XI.  Encyclopaediam  t heologicam  >  B,d  ductum  libri:  C Intro- 
duction to  the  theological  sciences. J  hora  Xl-XIf.  historiae  eccle* 
4fiasticae  partem  post erio  rem  tradet. 

D.  CAROL.  FRID.  STAEUDLIN,  hora  VIII-IX.  Theologiam 
dogmaticam,  lectionibus  partira  priuatis,  partim,  die  scilicet  Saturni, 
publicis,  tradet^  ex  libri  sui  (Moral  and  religious  instruction  modern- 
ized, J    Parte   2.  cuius  ctiam  breuior  et  passim  cmendata  editio  hoc 

semestri  lucem  videbit.     Hora  X-XI.  epistolas  Paulinas  omncs,  sex  per 

hebdomadem  diebus>  interpretabitiir. 
D.  CHPH.  FRID.  AMMON  modcrabitur  publice  exercitia  sodalium 

seminarii    homiletici    d.    Sol.    h.    XI-XII.      Priuatim    interprctabitur 

quatuor  euangelia  synoptice, senis  per  hcbdomadim lectionibus  h.  IX-X. 

discipiiaam  morum  autem  (religious  morality  J  duce  compendio  nouo 

docebith.  III-IV. 

RECITATIONES  IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

JOANNES  STEPHANUS  PiiTTER  volente  Deo  ius  publicum  hora 
XI.  sexies  per  hebdomadem,  praxin  iuridicam  diebus  Lunae,  Mcrcurii 
et  Veneris  hora  III.  tradet. 

D.JUSTUS  CLAPROTII,  hora  VIII-IX.  matutina,  singulis  diebus 
operariis,  processuale  pmcticum,   hora   IX-X.    vcro,  dkbwa  LuviW 
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Martis,  Toiiis  atque  Veneris,  collegium  relatorium  dabit,  vbique  filura 
suorum  coinpendiorum  secuturus. 

JUSTUS  IRIDER.  RUNDE  hora  VIll-IX.  ius  germanicum  priuor 
turn  ex  tertia  cditione  compendii  sui,  quae  inter  lectiones  iusto  tempore 
prodibit;  hora  X-XI.  Ius  canonicum  ad  filura  compendii  b.  boehmeri 
tradet. 

GEORG.  AUG.  SPANGENBERG  priuatim  more  solito  in  Fandec 
ten,  praeeunte  j.  ii.boehmero,  commentabitur  hor.  IX.  et  II.  addita 
mox  hor.  matutina  septima.  Prima  vcro  legitimae  scientiae  dabit 
elementa  hor.  XI.  vsurus  b.  Hoepfncri  Itistitutionum  libello  eiusque 
vltima  editione.  Priualissimis  lectionibus  ex  conuentione  et  desiderio 
honoratissimorum  commilitonum  vacabit. 

JO.  PETR.  WALDECK,  hor.'IX.  et  II.  im*  Digestitrum  trsidet  ex 
introductione  j.  H.  boehmeri,  hora  XI.  Institutiones  iurU  ciuilis  ex 
tertia  libelli  sui  editione. 

FRID.  BOEHMER  puhlice  hora  1.  d.  Mercurii  in  locum  Diges- 
torum  de  appellationibus  commentabitur;  priuatim  hora  VIII.  Institur 
tioncs  iuris  ciuilis  secundum  libellum  waldeckianum  ;  hora  X.  ius 
ecclesiasticum  e  compendio  b.  parentis  exponet. 

GEORG.  JAC.  FRID.  MEISTER,  hora  IX.  et  diebus  Martis  ct 
louis  hora  VI.  ius  Pandectarum  ex  compendio  j.  h.  boehmeri  systc- 
maticoordine,  secundum  conspectum  cum  auditoribuscommunicandum^ 
docebit.  Hora  IV.  quinquies  per  hcbdomadem,  principia  iuris 
criminalis  e  suo  libello  tradet. 

GEO.  FRID.  DE  MARTENS  hora  IX-X.  diebus  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  ct 
Ven.  Cursum  politicO'diplomatilcum  instituet ;  hora  XI-XII.  ius  gentium 
Europaearum  positiuum  s.  practicum  e  libello :  principes  du  droit  des 
gens,  cuius  primae  plagellulae  prostant  typis  Dieterichianis,  gallico 
sermone  tradet;  horalll-IV.  diebus  Mart,  et  lov.  ius  mercatorium 
praesertim  cambiale  et  maritimum  exponet.  Exercitationes  practiccu 
iuris  gentium  dicb.  Saturni  h.  XI-XII.  et  in  vsum  prouectiorum  diebus 
Mercurii  hora  IX-X.  rooderabitur.  Practicum  iuris  mercatorii  oflfert 
die  Lunae  hora  III-IV.  '^ 

GUSTAVUS  HUGO  hora  VIII.  ius  naturae,  ex  libro:  (Instructions 
on  the  law  of  Nature  as  a  philosophy  of  positive  right-^^d  Essay* J  ' 
hora  IX.  Pandectas  s.  ius  Romanum^  quo  vtimur,  ex  libro: 
(Instructions  on  modern  application  of  Roman  Laws — ^d  Essay.)  hom 
m.  historiae  iuris  ciuilis  partetfi  alteram  s.  historiam  litterariamy  ex 
tabulis  chronologicis  et  onomasticis  ;  hora  II.  Encyclopaediam  iuris,  ex 
\\>To :  (Instructions  on  the  juridical  Encyclopaedia. — 2d  Essay.)  tradet. 
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RECITATIONES  ORDINIS  MEDICI. 

HENR.  AVG.  WRISBERG,  D.  Anat.  Prof.  Ab  hora  IX-XII. 
Seciiones  et  Praq)arat.  Corp.  human,  diriget;  hora  II-III.  Demon* 
strationes  partium  hum.  corp.  instituet;  hora  II-III.  dier.  Merc,  et  SaU 
Neurologiam  illustrabit;  hora  V-VI.  vesp.  Collegium  Itinerar.  per 
German.  Australem,  Italiam  et  Helvetiam  docebit,  nee  noii  librisy 
mappisy  picturis  et  iconibus  numerosiss.  illustrabit;  hora  VI-VIl.  jife- 
dicinam  For  ens,  cum  Politia  Medica  tradet,  etPrivatiss.  hora  XI-XII. 
Doctrinam  Va$or.  absorhentium  profitebitur. 

AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB  RICHTER,  D.  priuatim  horaX.  The- 
rapiae  Specialis  priorem  partem,  quae  morhos  acutos  comprehendit ; 
hora  XI.  Therapiam  generalem  tradet. 

JO.  FRID.  GMELIN,  D.  publice  tradet  die  Mercurii  hora  XL 
praecipua  chemiae  antiphlogisticae  capita  ;  priuatim  hora  VIIL  chcmiam 
vttiuersalem  recentiorihus  inuentis  locupUtatam  et  numerosis  experimenti$ 
illustrandam  ;  per  qiiatuor  hebdomadis  dies  hora  XL  elementa  chemica 
opificiorum,  artium  et  fabricarum,  experimentis  similiter,  furnorum  et 
instrumentorumjormis  at  que  iconibus,  productorum  exemplis  dilucidan" 
da  ;  hora  III.  materiam  medicam,  medicamentorum  specimina  praemon- 
strando. 

JO.  FRID.  BLUMENBACH  D.  hora  VIIMX.  d.  Lun.  Mercur. 
et  Vener.  mineralogiam  tradet*  Eladem  hora  d.  Mart.  lov.  et  Sat. 
anatomen  et  physiologiam  comparatam  ad  ductum  compendii  proprii 
quod  iam  sub  prelo  sudat ;  hora  V-VI.  historiam  naturalem. 

J.  F.  STROMEYER  D.  hora  ML  d.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  et  Ven.  eser^ 
citationes  clinicas  in  Nosocomio  publico  sueto  more  continuabit ;  et  h. 
IV-V.  quinquies  per  hebdomademy  earn  Therapiae  Specialis  partem, 
quae  morbos  exanthematicos,  tam  acutos  quara  chronicos,  compre- 
hendit,  tradet. 

JUSTUS  ARNEMAN  D.  hora  VIII  et  III.  Therapiae  specialis 
partem  primam  quae  morbos  acutos,  et  priores  Classes  morborum  chro- 
nicorum  comprehendit,  ad  filum  libri  sui  (Manual  of  practical 
medicine)  nonis  scptimanae  horis  tradet.  Hora  IX.  Chirurgiam  docebit, 
ad  librum  (System  of  surgery  I,  ThJ.  Operationes  chirurgicas 
in  Qtdaaeribus  demonstraturus.  Hora  XL  et  III.  Materiam  medicam^ 
per  septem  hebdomadis  horas,  duce  libro  suo  (Medical  practice^) 
simul  praecepta  et  exercitationes  formulas  medtcas  conscribendi  sub- 
iunget.  Hora  XL  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  Clinicum  chirurgicum  sucto 
more  continuabit. 
G.  F.  HOFFMANN  D.  publice  selecta  capita  diaetetica,  priuatint 
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Cryptogamiam  Lin.  bora  I-II.  exponet.     Excursioncs  sucto  more  con- 
tinuabit. 

F.  B.  OSIANDER  D.  priuatim  bora  VIII.  patbologiam  et  tbera- 
piam  rhorhorum  sexus  sequioris,  bora  IX.  tbeoriara  et  praxin  artis 
obstetriciae  doctbit ;  publice  vero  bora  II.  dierum  Lunae,  Mercurii 
et  Veneris  Collegium  Clinicum,  Regia  liberalitate  institutum  con* 
tinuabit. 

RECITATIONES    ORDINIS  PHILOSOPHICI. 

C.  G.  HEYNE  priuatis  lectionibus  b.  II.  litteraturam  tradet 
Romanam,  h.  e.  partim  auctorura  classicorum  notitias  iitterarias,  cri- 
ticas  et  pbilologicas,  partim  omnino  litterarum  inter  Romanos  origines  et 
incrcmenta.  Scminarii  pbilologici  Sodalibus  proposita  est  interpre- 
tatio  tragocdiae  alicuius  Euripideae,  interpositis  per  vices  scriptionibus 
latinis  et  disputationibus. 

AUG.   LUDOV.  SCIjLoZER,  prof.  Polit.,  priuatim  bor.  4-5   ius 

publicum  vniuersnle  tradet,  praemissa  introductione  in  politicam  doctri- 

nam  omnem,  ex  breuiarii  sui  particula  prima :  bor.  2 — 3  historiae  orbis 

?  terrarum  vniuersae  curriculum  prius,  ab  Adamo  ad  Hlodouicuro,  faciet. 

Publicas  recitatioms  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JOH.  BECKMANN,  Prof,  oecon.  tradet:  1.  bora  UI-IV.  politiam 
et  doctrinam  cameralem.  2.  bora  X-XI.  doctrinam  mercatoriant^  secun- 
dum (Introduction  to  commercial  science^  and  to  Italian  book- 
keeping.) 3.  bora  l-II.  diebus  louis  collegium  practicum  iis  offert, 
qui  exercitationes  ea  commentandi  et  scribendi,  quae  ad  oeconomiam  et 
doctrinam  cameralem  pertinent,  optant. 

C.    MEINERS   bora   VIII.      Psychologiam ;    bora   IV.   historiam 

I 

generis  humani  doccbit. 

J.  G.  EICHIIORN  bora  IX.  epistolas  Paullinas  et  bora  X. 
Psalmos  interpretabitur,  bora  XI.  ter  per  bebd.  linguae  ebraeae  et  tcr 
linguae  arabicae  fundamenta  tradet,  b.  V.  historiam  recentiorem  enar- 
rabit. 

JEREM.  NIC.  EYRING  bora  II.  post  mend.  Institutiones 
linguae  Hebraicae  illustrabit,  comite  Scbroedero  et  adiuncta  interpre- 
tandi  exercitatione ;  bora  VI.  vesp.  historiam  litterariam  enarrabit. 
Priuatissimas  lectiones  interpretandis  gr.  et  lat.  scriptoribus  et  instituen- 
dis  commentandi  et  disputandi  exercitationibus  addixit. 

JER.  DAV.  REUSS  Historiam  vniuersae  rei  litterariae  tradet. 
Quatuor  per  bebdomadem  diebus  dabit  notitiam  librorum  quibus  his* 
/<?rfa  Oermaniae  conf/nctur. 
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TH.  CHR.  TYCHSEN  hora  IX.  Psalmos  interpretabitur;  Iiora  X. 
Archaeologiam  Hehraeorum  tradet ;  hora  I.  Arabici  sermonis  elementa. 
Lectioncs  pubiicas  e  tabula  indicet. 

CHR.  GUIL.  iMITSCHLRLICH  hora  J.  Horatii Sermones  ct  EpU- 
tolas:  hora  III.  Xenopho/Ueos  aliquot  libdlos  interpretabitur. 

HENR.  MAURIT.  GOnX.  GRELLMANN,  priuatim  tradet  h, 
Xl-Xli.  ^w/or.  praecipuor.  Statuum  Europae,  dace  spittleri  libro; 
hora  III-IV.  Statisticen  Germaniae,  emsquc  praecipuon  Statuum  specu 
alium,  duce  suo  breviario.     Pubiicas  lectiones  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JO.  THEOPH.  BUHLE  publicc  disputationes  philosophicas  vel  latino 
vel  sermone  vcmaculo  habendas  hora  auditoribus  coramoda  moderabi- 
tur.  Priuatim  tradet  hora  IX-X.  quinis  diebus  Logicen  et  Metaphy- 
sicen  ;  bora  XI-XII.  Aestheticen  cum  elegantiormn  literarum  historia 
iunctam;  hora  II-III.  Psychologiam  empiricam  in  vsum  eorum,  qui 
arti  medicae  student.  Profitetur  quoque  operam  suam  institutione  philo- 
iophica  priuatissime  vti   cupientibus. 

A.  H.  L.  HEEREN  tradet  hora  III-IV.  Historiam  antiquam  seu 
vniuersalem  Sid  ducturn  compendii  sui ;  hora  IV-V.  Historiam  praeci- 
puorum  statuum  Europae,  turn  regnorum  turn  rcrum  publicarum. 

JOANNES  TOBIAS  MAYER  hora  XI-XII.  matheseos  applicatae 
partes  mechanicas  et  opticas  tradet.  Hora  H-HI.  Physicam  experiment 
talem  ad  novissimam  compendii  Erxlcbiani  editionem,  et  hora  IV-V. 
Astronomiamy  Geographiam  physicam  ac  Meteorologiam  ad  eundcra 
librum  docebit. 


RECITATIONES    EXTRAORDINARIAE. 
ORDINIS  IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

GiiNTHERUS  HENRICUS  DE  BERG  horaVHMX.  ius  feudale 
ex  compendio  b.  boiimeri;  hora  I-Il.  processum  Imperii,  iunctis 
excrcitationibus  practicis,  ex  suo  compendio;  hora  V-VI.  historiam 
L  R.  G.  duce  111.  puttero  tradet. 

JUSTUS  CHRISTOPHORUS  LEIST  D.  hora  X-XI.  Jim  ecclesias- 
ticum;  hora  IV-V.  itemque  die  Satumi  hora  I-H.  historiam  Imperii 
Ramano-Germanici,  habita  simul  ratione  internae  historiac  iuris  publici 
uque  ac  priuati,  tradet. 

MEDICORVM. 

GEORG,  WARDENBURG  hora  VIII-IX.  matutm.  d\eV>\x^  \o\, 
Vtner.  et  Saturu,  m^rdorum  venereorum  pathologiam  tt  tJierapiam  « 
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plicabit ;  hora  VIII-IX.  matutin.  Setnioticen  tradet,  cum  practicis 
demon$tratitmibu8  coniunctam,  diebas  Lun.,  Mart,  et  Mercur. ;  hora  I- 
III.  diebus  Mart.,  Merc,  lov.  et  Saturn.  Clinicum  suum  priuatum 
m€dic(h-ckirurgicum  continuabit ;  hora  V-VL  pomerid.  quinquies  per 
hebd.  Medicinam  forensem  et  politiam  medicam  cum  demomtrationibui 
anatoniicis,  fxtrcitationihus  in  elahorandis  iudiciis  medicis  et  uiipectione 
cadauerum  coniunctas,  tradet. 

CHRISTOPH.  LUD.  GUIL.  CAPPEL  D.  hora  X.  Patkologiam 
gefieralem  adiectafebrium  doctrina  jtradet;  hora  III.  diebus  Lun.et  Joy. 
praecepta  Physiologiae  generaliora  ;  diebus  Mart,  et  Vener.  Brunonis 
systema  medicinae,  cum  epicrisi;  diebus  Mercur.  et  Saturn,  mttkodum 
asphyxiae  medendi,  Icgibus  Societatis  sotericae  satisfacturus ;  hora  IV. 
Examinatorium  de  Therapia  sptciali  cum  casuUtico  coniuncium 
instituet. 

.    PHILOSOPHORVM. 

C.  F.  SEYVFER  priuatim  docebit;  hora  VIII.  Mathesin  applicatam; 
h©ra  X.  Mathesin  puram^  Arithmeticam  et  Trigonometriam  ad  suara 
methodum;  Geometriam  ad  euclidem  ;  hora  XI.  Algebram  ad  suam 
methodum  ;  hora  VI.  Jstronomiam,  cum  vsu  et  expositione  Instrumen- 
torum  in  Specula  astronomica  Regia. 

G.  O.  MiiLLER  publice  hora  X-XI.  Arithmeticam^  Geometriam  et 
Trigonometriam  planam  duco  b.  kaestnkko  quinquies  per  hebdoma- 
dem  tradet.  Priuatim  Architecturam  ciuilem^  Architecturam  pontifi^ 
cialem  theuretico-practicam^  Hydrotechnicamy  scientias  miiitares  vel  alia 
desiderantibus  dabit. 

JO.  CHRIST.  DANIEL  WILDTpnitti^iM  docebit  hora  X.  MatheM 
puram ;  hora  XI.  Mathesin  applicatam;  hora  III.  Physicam  expert^ 
mentalem  ;  hora  IV.  jistronomiam  et  Geographiam  physicam,  MeieorO' 
logiam  et  Theoriam  telluris, 

G.  SARTORIUS,  priuatim  hora  XI.  tradet  politicen  vniuersam, 
cuiu^  prima  pars  agit  de  constitucnda*  secunda  pars  autem  de  adminis- 
tranda  repubiica,  vulgo  (Police :  in  the  department  of  the  pubiie  ac- 
counts of  finance.)  secundum  libros  suos ;  hora  V.  hutoriam  et 
statisticen  regnorum  Europae  exponet.  Puhlicas  lectiones  6Uo  tempore 
indicabit. 

FRIDERICUS  BOUTERWEK  hora  IX.  lus  naturae  et  gentium 
iHustrabit ;  hora  X.  Logicen  et  Metaphysicen^  i.  e.  principia  theoretica 
cognitionis  humanae  exponet  ex  iibro  suo:     ( Elements  of  speculative 

^hsaphy.^     hora  V.    vesp.     tradet    Aestheticam   cum     litteratura 

Mr  elt^anfiamm,  imprimiB  po'citos  ;  bom  VL  vesp,  diebus  Maitb 
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ft  Yea.  protcepta  styli  dahit  ct  exercitia  bene  scribendi  in  liugua  vcr* 

nacula  instiuet. 

JO.    DOMINIC.   FIORILLO,  hora  VIII.   tradet  Jrchitecturam 

ciuilem^et  cxercitia  delineandi^guras  architectonicas  adiunget;  hora  I. 

de  Architectura  Graecorum  et  R&manorum  aget,  habila  siinul  ratiooe 

puUhritudmis  et  magnificentiaet  quas  in  illorum  aedificiis  admiramur. 

Priuatissime  Historiam  artis  pictoriaey  statuariae  et  sculpturae  gemmo" 

rum  etc^  ex  quo  tempore  artes  restauratae  sunt,  cum  vsu  chalcographici 
apparatus  Bibliothecae  Academicae,  enarrabit.  Docct  etiara  artem 
delineandi  et  ptngendi,  theoretice  et  practice,  adiunctis  fundamentit 
optices  picturariae. 

CAR.  TRAUG.  GOTTLOB  SCHOENEMANN  D.,  Artem  Dipio- 
fnaticam  et  Praxin  Archiualem,  I.  per  FxaiAS^  trinis  per  diem  horis : 
II.  PER  iPSUM  SEMESTRE,  hora  II-III.,  scu  alia  comrooday  quinis  die- 
bus^ex  Compendio  suo  docebit,  atque  exercitia  auditorum  in  exempli« 
in  Codice  suo  practico :  Codex  fur  die  pract,  Diplomatik^  Gotting,  bey 
Dieterich  1800.  propositis,  nee  non  et  speciminibus  aere  expressis  et 
originalibus^  moderabitur.  Hora  IV-V.  Historiam  Imperii  Romano-Ger^ 
mojiici ;  hora  X-Xl.  lus  ecclesiasticum  ;  hora  XI-XLI.  Encyclopatdiam 
iMtoricam,  ad  ductum  Sciagraphiae :  Grundriss  einer  Encyclopddie  der 
hist.  Wissenschaften,  Gotting.  bey  Dieterich  1799-  quinquics  tradet. 
Publicis  lectionibus  Comparationem  iuris  pub  lid  territorialis  trium 
maxime  insignium  Imperii  Germanici  t  err  arum  y  Saxoniae  Elect  oralis  ct 
Ducafuum  Meclenburgici  et  IViirtcmbergici  instituet. 

Artem  equestrem  discere  qui  cupiunt,  iis  adest  hippodromus  spatioftus, 
benigne  instructus,  et  peritissimus  rei    equestris    Ma^ister,     lo.  Hem  a. 
Atrervs,  qui  etiam  artem  veterinariam  pnuatim  sub  Collegii  practici  no-^ 
mine  tradet. 

Cuitisidmonim  Europae  populorum  linguas  ac  literas  tradent  Lectorei 
iDteiU^entes  doctique,  lique  lectionum  suarum  ratioaem  tempusque  loco 
sohto  indicabunt. 

Saltationem  armorumque  tractandorum  artem  stipendiis  regiis  auctorati 
Magistri  docent. 


EPITHETS  IN  POETICAL  COMPOS ITION. 

A  tan  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou  'rt  bat  a  kilderkin  of  wit.      Dry  den* 
1  —— — — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  surest  way  of  promoting  what  is  good,  is  to  correct  what  ia  ' 
In  application  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  to  the  case  of  classical^ 
tare,  I  have  taken  upon  we  to  endeavour  to  cut  short  m  ila  O 
VOL./X.    a.Ji.  No.XVIL  c 
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mistaken  taste,  which  is  known  to  be  somewhat  prevalent  in  certaio 
schools  and  seminaries.  It  is  therefore  my  earnest  request  that  you 
will  give  our  nascent  bards  to  understand  that  all  verse  is  not  poetry ; 
and  that  it  is  not  by  puffing  and  blowing  with  epithets,  or  languishing 
in  th^  deficate  sing-song  of  **  verdant  vales/'  that  excellence  in  poetical 
composition  is  to  be  attained : — 

Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

Out  of  pity  to  the  author  of  the  poem  (if  poem  it  may  be  called) 
mrhich  we  have  in  our  eye»  or  his  instructor,  or  both,  we  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  marking  down  in  the  gross  such  of  its  faults  as  are  to  etir 
present  purpose,  rather  than  try  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  a 
perusal  of  the  composition  itself. 

Jnsuevit  pater  optimns  hoc  me, 
Ut  fugerein  cxemplis  vitiorum  mt€eqtu  notando. 

En !  et  ecce  ! 

Purpureas  horas 


Auratae  testudinis  

Gelido  antro  

Terribilis  litui  

Leves  strepitus  

Amoenani  umbram  

Aurea  munera       •  ■ 

Perpetuus  decor  ■ 

Blanda  domina  

Aversis  luminibns  

Roscida  pascua  

Patlentis  Lunae  '    • ^ — 

Placidi  luctiis — 

Perfusum — spirantem — vultuni  — 

Purpureos  flores  • 

Fallaces  corollas  

Adversi  fati 

Medio  turbine 

Placidam  opem  • 

Sacne  lampadis 

Repercuss4  luce  

Nota  gaudia  

Amicli  umbrd 

Decoro  s|>eculo 

Vitrea  [loca]  ponti 

Coeroleos  sinus  — . 

Gratior  hospes  

Furtivo  gressii  

Dulce  sodalitiura  ■■    ■ 

Ignara  Ifttora  • 

Splendentes  tnrres 

Rigud  convalle  

tberiitm  ignem 

nuJd  J  ace  — '• . 

'og  sal  His  - ^ 


Aouiis  puel:is 
Fera  pra^lia 
Recent  la  prata 
^therios  latices 
Virgineis  ocellis 
Intemeranda  juventus 
Gratibsima  proles 
Pia  nympha 
Nigros  saltus 
Tacitd  bora 
Ambrosia  asperginc 
Picturatd  urna 
Viridis  amaranthi 
Cana  tempora 
Dubia  nubifa 
Genialis  [Musa] 
Puldierrinia — iners — acics 
Pallentcm  igncni 
Occiduaui  horaiti 
Tuciti  Vesperis 
Vacuam  mcntem 
Tremiilum  jubar 
Humida  [loca] 
Anratam  lucoui 
Matunor  a^tas 
Viridis  juvent» 
Veteres  am  ores 
Rutilo  vert  ice 
Arboreae  vije 
Blandus  calor 
Longo  ordine 
Melioris  vitae 
CottscUx  duittdsi 
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Gfaara  loca  - 

Tacitis  luminibus  — 

Exiguis  susurris  — 
Surgens — floreotior — herba 

Amatd  ulmo  ^ 

Aurea  somnia  '•^ 

Ardeulis  juveotae  — 

Vindantia  tempora  — 

Puio  pectore  •— 

BlaDdo  Zephyro  — 

Liqoido  sethere  — 

Crastina  lux  — - 

Morantem  lachrymain  — 

Felices  [vos]  — 
Serenae  frootis 

Amabilis  ardor  — 

Pia  Musa  — 

Optioia  oatrix  — 

Teaues  corollas  — 
dneritus  sacerdos 
Moriens — albus — olor 
Tremulis  cantibus 
Matemd  uudd 
Pleno — Pierio — amore 
Dulcis  EtoDs 
Caooras  nugas 
Lacrjroiaos  [poeta  sc.] 


Priori  studio 

Sooautes— placidi — Z'^pbyri 

Teoero  cespite 

Grainineuni  viretum 

Securus  [ego] 

Cunctam  spem 

Dulces — niveos — dies 

Salieus — liberior —  auimus 

Pallida  macies 

Purpureis  floribus 

Vagas  nubes 

Nitido  ore 

Roseo  ortu 

Jugenuus  Honor 

Candida  Simplicitas 

Extremse  Cani<£oae 

Felix  tu 

Aonidum  [puellaruoi] 

Saocta  Parens 

^tlierias  auras 

Humida  prata 

Nota  vada 

Spumantem  pateram 

Exiguam  avenam 

Immemor  [ille,  poeta  sc] 

Extrema  dona 

Exsequiale  melos 


And  all  this  rerboseness  and  parade  with  in  the  narfow  limits  of  a 
few  lines!  Oht!  jam  wtis  eat, 

1814.  FLIBBERTIGIBBY. 
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Tractent  fabrilia  fabii. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  my  reply  to  an  article  on  Bentlafa  Caliimachtu,  Class.  Jovm. 
No.  xiii.  p.  101.  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  that  the  edition  of 
that  author  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Bentlcty  was  the  production  of 
•  his  nephew, Thomas  Bentley.  Since  wiitin)^  tliat  reply,  I  have  met 
with  tlie  following  passage  in  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowser,  which  I 
will  beg  leave  to  quote  at  full  length.  "  Thomas  Bentley  published 
Cicero  de  Finihus  in  171 8>  and  Casar^s  Commentaries  in  1742.  He  also 
published  a  Callimachus ;  and  not  his  truly  great  Uncle,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Bio^raphia  Britannica* '' 
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Thesey  unless  wc  are  very  much  mistaken,  are  the  only  dassical 
works  publii^ed  by  the  Doctor's  nephew.  With  respect  to  two  out  of 
the  three,  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  rare  and 
valtuible  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ClaancSy  has  been  unfortunate 
enough ;  having  never  once  made  mention  of  the  Casar^  nor  given  us 
any  mark,  by  which  we  might  have  known  that  the  Caliimachus  was 
not  '  Dr.  Bentley's.  In  his  account  of  the  De  Finibus  he  has  exhibited 
due  correctness ;  having  derived  his  information  from  Emesti,  Fahr. 
B.  L.  t,  i.  181.  nofc  5. 

And  even  this  might  have  been  excused  : — but  what  shall  we  say  of 
Ihc  Bibliographer's  account  of  Faber's  edition  of  Aristophanes  ? — which 
by  the  way,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have  de- 
nominated Faber's ;  when  he  miglit  have  gathered  from  the  title  page, 
as  well  as  the  preface,  of  the  volume,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  from 
the  pen  of  Faber,  but  a  series  of  notes  on  the  'ExKAijo-iaJouo-ai,  together 
with  a  Latin  version  of  that  play.      Had  the  bibliographer  read  the 
preface  to  the  work,  he  would  have  there  met  with  information  to  the 
following  effect';  viz.  that  the  edition,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  text,  the 
Latin  version  which  accompanies  it,  the  list  of  fra<^ments  from  the  lost 
comedies,  the  IndeT  vocum  et  versuum  Proverbiaiium,  and  the  NotiZ 
in  Aristophanem,  excerpt  a  ex  variis  Lectionibus,  Sfc,  is  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  one  published  at  Leyden  in  l624;  and  that  the  additional  part 
consists  of  notes  and  observations  on  the  different  plays  collected  from 
various  commentators,  together  with  Tanaquil  Faber's  annotations  on 
the  'Ex?tAijer/a?oucra<  and  litin  version  of  that  play.  This  is  so  distinctly 
signified  in  the  title  page,  that  even  the  blind  might  have  seen.    'Wc 
give  the  words.      "  Accesserunt  huic  editioni  nptae  et  observationes  ex 
variis  autoribus  collectie.     Ut  et  nova  versio  EKKAHXIAZOTSIiN  k 
Tan.  Fabro  facta  cum  doctissiniis  cjusdem  in  eandem  Comoediam  notis." 
Here  too  we  conceive  is  proof  (if  proof  were  wanting)  that  Faber  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of  the  volume. 

lu  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  publisher  availed  himself  of  tlie 
help  and  assistance  of  Jl^/Ae/miw  Wilhelmius  and  Theodorus  Triglan- 
diusy  and  more  particularly  of  the  former,  by  whom  all  the  Observa' 
tiones  in  Atistophanem  were  collected  ;  so  that  the  real  title  of  the  vo- 
lume would  be  "  Aristophanes  Wilhclmii"  or  "  Aristophanes  Wilhelmii 
et  Triglandii."  Faber's  notes  and  version  were  supplied  from  an 
epistle  of  bis  to  Elias  Boherellus. 

But  what  says  our  bibliogiapher  ?  "  This  work  is  compiled  chiefly 
from  Scaliger's  edition,  and  contains  the  critical  notes  and  Latin  version 
of  Ecclesiaiusarus*^  (risnm  teneatisl)  with  the  animadversions  of 
Faber:  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  Scaliger's  edition."  Dikd.  Introd,  £fc, 
ifc.  second  edit,  p.  36.  note. 

As  to  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  editions,  we  will,  for  the 
pttaitBtf  withhold  our  opinion.     But,  at  the  same  time,  since  we  have 

*  AVbere  are  we  to  look  for  an  account  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Maniliut,  or  that 
*mb)lshed  at  Sira'-burg  by  Stoeber  ? 

'  27i/s  we  conceive  to  be  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  in  Mr.  D.'s  Srd  edition 

■  £cc/tswsousai.     Ed  i  t. 
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shown  pretty  clearly  that  the  bibliographer  knew  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  volume,  can  he  expect  as  to  give  him  credit  for  having  read  over 
the  two,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  comparing  their  intrinsic  correctness  t 
No  ; — ^we  cannot  believe  that  the  golden  hours  of  the  bibliographei 
sboald  bft  so  duUyy  so  stupidly,  and  m>  unprofitably  employed.  By 
diDt  of  l<^ic  was  it  that  he  escaped  this  loathsome  drudgery.  He 
reduced  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  which  we 
will  cficleavoar  to  drag  out  from  its  lurking-hole  into  the  light.  And 
who  shall  deny  the  reasonableness  of  it  ] 

All  the  reprints  are  more  inaccurate  than  their  originals. 

Bot  the  text  of  Faber's  [viz.  Wilhelmius's]  Aristophanes  is  reprinted 
from  Scifliger's, 

Therefore  Faber's  [viz.  Wilhelmius's]  Aristophanes  is  not  so  accurate 
as  Scaliger's. 

A  new  sort  of  logic  tliis ! — 

1814.  S.  S.  I. 
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SoMR  of  our  Readers  have  inquired  why  one  part  of  our  original 
promise  to  the  Public  has  not  been  fulfilled,  *'  Literary  Anec- 
dotes.** The  best  answer  we  can  make  is  to  offer  a  specimen  of 
an  article  of  that  nature.  We  therefore  intreat  the  favor  of  our 
Correspondents  to  turn  over  the  neglected  comers  of  their  desks 
or  of  their  memories,  and  to  furnish  us  with  short  Literary  Anec- 
dotes or  Observations,  Critical  Notes,  Epigrams,  EpitaphS|  or  any 
short  literary  articles  of  an  interesting  quality. 

We  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  word  Anecdotes  to  its  primary 
meaning;  we  shall  insert  extracts  from  other  publications,  that 
may  inform  the  younger,  and  amuse  the  maturer,  and  not  disgust 
the  learned  reader.  The  man  of  the  nH>8t  extensive  information 
will  n«t  be  displeased  in  seeing  what  he  knew  b^ore ;  he  will  pass 
over  without  fastidiousness  what  may  be  instructive  or  entertaining 
to  others. 

*  Indocti  discant,  et  ament  mcminisse  periti  * 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  the  authority,  if  the  authenticity 
b  ascertained :  the  memory  often  retains  a  fact  or  an  observation^ 
without  recollecting  the  jsource  from  which  it  flowed. 
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Iliad.  N.  3 1 6, 

AH  Homer's  Editors  and  Commentators  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
Verse.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  not  genuine.  Bentley  wrote  #i  kol), 
on  account  of  the  uncommon  occurrence  of  Kal  ei.  See  Heyne's  note, 
ad  locum. 

Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the  verse  is  that  xol) 
is  seldom  or  never  made  long  before  an  undigammated  vowel.  Tliis 
position  occurs,  in  O.  59^-  *A\>,d  ri$  atJrs  ^swv  ipfua-aro  xaJ  itri- 
iuvav-^  The  verse  is  so  obviously  inharmonious  for  the  same  reason,  that 
Bentley  proposes  xafye  trdiujc-sv.  Two  other  instances  are  found  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  which  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  common  practice. 

Ruhnkenius,  Epist.  Grit.  I.  asserts  that  to  lengthen  xai  before  a 
vowel  is  "  praeter  bonoruin  poetarum  consuetudinem."  He  accord- 
ingly corrects  v.  274  of  tlie  Hymn  to  Ceres,  w^  fl-TroOVa  (sa,  /wiyf9of 
xa)  tlhi  diLsi^Sy  into  ju^gygSof  re  xa)  sT^p;.  But  that  great  critic  seems 
not  to  have  observed  that  this  alteration  is  faulty,  because  silo;  is 
diganmiated. 

Corneiile  had  received  piany  benefits  and  many  injuries  from  his 
Patron,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  At  the  death  of  the  Minister,  the 
Foet  wrote  the  following  lines : 

Qu  on  parle  mul  on  bien  du  fanieux  Cardinal, 
Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n'en  diront  jamais  rien ; 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bicu. 


The  effect  of  time  op  language  is  to  shorten  pronunciation,  as  welt 
as  words  and  phrases.  Of  this  the  French  tongue  affords  many  instances. 
Formerly  the  last  syllable  in  avois,  avrois  \^as  a  diphthong,  pronoun- 
ced as  in  mots.  Such  was  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  Francois, 
Anglois*  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those  words  softened  those 
syllables  into  simple  souuds,  Angles,  Frances*  Poionois  was  pronoun- 
ced in  the  original  manner  until  the  reign  ot  Henry  III,  when  the 
closer  connexion  between  France  and  Poland  introduced  the  sound  of 
Poiotih.  Voltaire,  wishing  to  jBStablibb  ^  greater  analogy,  wrote 
Anglais,  Fran^ais,  favais,  &c/ 

A  similar  abbreviation  took  place  In  the  expression,  en  dkpit  de  $e9 
aidaus,  in  spite  of  his  aiders.  In  process  ot  time  it  became  en  d^pit 
de  ses  dans.  As  dans  has  the  i^ume  sound  as  dens,  the  English  have 
adopted  the  strange  expression  of  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

The  Phoenicians,  before  the  Christian  aera,  made  frequent  voyages 

^  lleb^  been  follovixd  b}  many  writers.    See  p.  163.  et  seq.  of  this  No. 
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to  the  Western  parts  of  England,  and  tlie  other  British  Islands,  com^ 
prised  under  the  general  name  ot  Cassiteride^t.  The  articles  of  com- 
merce,  which  England  furnished,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  corn, 
cattle,  gold,  silver,  skins,  dogs,  iron,  lead  and  tin.  The  trade  was 
so  lucrative,  that  they  did  not  suffer  the  knowledge  of  it  to  reach 
other  nations.  The  master  of  a  Phcenician  ship*  once  perceiving 
himself  followed  by  a  Roniiin  vessel,  chose  rather  to  run  his  own  ship 
on  the  rocks,  and  thus  make  a  wreck  of  both,  than  to  suffer  the 
Romans  to.  obtain  the  intelligence  which  they  desired.  lie  fortunate- 
ly saved  his  life,  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  his  couutrymen  for 
1^  patriotic  contempt  of  danger. 

Daring  the  liorrors  of  the  French  revolution,  when  even  the  peace- 
ful walks  of  literature  were  filled  with  blood,  when  a  celebmted  che- 
mist and  an  illustrious  phvsioguomist  were  doomed  to  perish,  a  poet 
was  sentenced  to  the  guiilotme  in  a  provincial  town  of  France.  While 
the  preparations  were  making  for  Ills  execution,  he  engaged  an  artist 
to  take  his  portrait  to  be  sent  to  bis  wife  and  children.  He  wrote 
under  it  the  following  affecting  lines  :  « 

Ne  vons  ^tonnez  pas,  objets  charmans  et  doux. 
Si  un  air  de  trbtesse  obsoiircit  mon  visage ; 
Lorsqn  'an  savant  crayon  dessinait  cet  ouvrage. 
On  dressait  T^chaffaud,  et  je  peusais  k  vous. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  add  the  translation  by  a  young  lady,  because 
we  think  it  in  elegance  and  simplicity  equal  to  the  original* 

Wonder  not,  objects  of  my  fondest  care, 
If  these  pale  looks  the  lines  of  sadness  wear  ; 
For  while  the  painter's  art  my  features  drew, 
I  saw  oiy  scaffold,  and  I  thought  of  you ! 

Whenever  Boswet  undertook  to  write  one  of  those  Funeral  Orations, 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  read  the  Iliad  in  the  original, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  '  to  light  his  lamp  at  the  rays  of  the  sun.' 

Ariosto  being  asked  why  he,  who  had  described  so  many  sumptuous 
palaces  in  hb  poetry,  should  build  so  smalt  and  so  simple  a  dwellini; 
for  himself;  answered  that  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a  collection  of 
words  than  of  stones.    He  placed  this  inscription  oyer  his  house : 

Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere,  Domus. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Grecian  history  was  written  in  verse.  Cad- 
mus the  Milesian,  Hecatxus  and  Pherccydes  first  dropt  the  metre, 
and  wrote  in  prose,  not  without  occasionally  retaining  the  ''  di$>jecti 
membra  poetae."  In  reading  Livy's  Roman  Hist  or j/,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  tlie  great  Historian  Ivkd 
similar  ppetical  chronicles  for  the  fnaten'als  of  tlie  iivbl  \)?a\.  ot  \v^ 
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work,  as  some  of  his  sentences,  with  a  little  alteration  and  transposition, 
easily  run  into  verse.  The  earliest  chronicles  and  histories  were  writ- 
ten in  verse,  and  coinmitte<l  to  memory.  Among  savage  tribes,  the 
actions  of  their  Gods  and  heroes,  and  the  remarkable  events  of  their 
nation  made  a  principal  part  of  their  songs.  These  songs,  on  the 
introduction  of  letters,  were  first  recorded  for  the  recollection  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  information  of  a  future,  age. 

Since  the  enormities  committed  in  Rome  by  the  French,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  Sonnet  of  Girolamo  Preti  on  the  comparative  state  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  become  still  more  appropriate  than 
when  it  was  written. 

Qu)  fti  quella  di  Imperio  antica  sede, 
Temuta  in  pace,  e  trioniante  in  guerra. 
Fu,  percir  altro  che  in  loco  hor  non  si  rede, 
Quella  che  Roma  fCt,  giace  sotterra. 
^  Queste  cui  V  herba  copre  e  calca  il  piede. 

Fur  moli  al  ciel  vicine,  ed  hor  son  terra. 
Roma,  che'l  mondo  vinse,  al  tempo  cede, 
Che  i  piani  iualza,  e  che  Taltezze  attena. 

Roma  in  Roma  non  ki  Vulcano  e  Marte 
La  grandezza  di  Roma  a  Roma  han  tolta, 
Struggendo  Topre  di  natura  e  di  arte. 

Volto  sossopra  il  mondo,  e'n  polvo  ^  volta, 
E  fra  queste  ruine  a  terra  sparte 
In  se  stessa  cade,  morta  e  sepolta. 


At  the  first  representation  of  Voltaire's  (Edipe  in  1718,  the  wiUy 
and  licentious  Piron  almost  occasioned  the  downfal  of  it  by  one  of 
those  plaiBanterieSf  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Theatre 
opened  on  that  occasion  with  repairs  and  fresh  decoratioiM.  Over 
the  curtain  were  observed  these  letters:  O.  T.  P.  Q.  M.  V.  D. 
Every  one  was  inquisitive  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Piron,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  received  a  particular  application  for  informa- 
tion. After  some  affected  hesitation,  he  whispered,  as  a  profound 
secret,  to  a  few  present:  (Edipe  Tragrdie  Pitoyablk 
Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne.  In  a  few  minates  the 
secret  had  made  the  tour  of  the  Theatre ;  and  the  play  was  not  suffer- 
ed to  proceed  until  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  mystp:rioas  let- 
ters were  the  initials  of  Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscuit 
Vtile  DuLcr.— It  is  well  known  that  this  play  laid  the  foundation 
of  Voltaire's  dramatic  fame ;  it  was  represented  forty-five  times  suc- 
cessively. 


We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  readers  in  Com- 
nallsome  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cornish  language.    Il 
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1$  said  by  some  to  be  totally  extinct.  But  not  many  yean  ago  there 
were,  it  is  asserted,  five  or  six  persons  in  the  village  of  Mousebole, 
who  could  converse  in  it. 

C.  Maecenas,  according  to  Pliny,  did  not  sleep  during  the  three  last 
years  of  his  life.  To  that  infirmity  the  Poet  Bourbon  was  subject  in 
a  still  higher  degree.  He  seldom  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sleep;  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  Epitaphs : 

Pervigilis  tandem  laxatus  carcere  vitae, 

Borbonius  campos  cessit  ad  £lysios. 
Illic  populea  dormit  securus  in  umbra, 

Posthabitis  vatum  lusibus  atque  focis. 
Vos,  Orpheu,  Muss,  viro  ne  rumpite  somnum, 

Hunc  oculis  nunquam  senserat  ante  suis. 

Traxit  in  angusta  qni  tot  quinquennia  cella, 
Pervigil,  infirmo  corpore,  Borbonius, 

Extrerauui  media  gustans  in  morte  soporem, 
O  bone,  ait,  tandem  dormio :  vita,  vale. 

In  the  third  Sature  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  line  107,  the  offen- 
sive word  has  been  in  some  expurgated  editions  changed  to  mulier. 
In  a  beautiful  little  edition  of  Horace,  lately  printed  in  this  country, 
a  new  reading  of  this  line  occurs,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  authority  in  any  MS.  or  edition,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
curious  to  investigate  the  origin  : ' 

"  Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  Sanadon  teterrima  belli.** 

To  prove  the  antiqnity  of  an  accented  pronunciation  in  the  Greek 
language,  among  many  passages  in  the  Greek  writers,  the  curious 
instance,  reconkd  by  Ulpian,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Oraiion  of 
Deatoithenei  fteo)  arsfivov,  although,  in  the  words  of  Taylor,  **  nemi- 
nem  fiigit,  qui  de  accentibus  scripsit,"  may  not  be  known  to  all  our 
yoanger  readers.  Demosthenes  is  endeavourilig  to  fix  the  charge  of 
bribery  on  ^chines,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted  by  Philip  and 
by  Alexander,  and  consequently  their  hireling  and  not  their  friend  or 
guest.  Of  his  assertion  he  is  willing  to  submit  the  truth  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assembly.  MtV9a;T0y  iyci  cs  iffiri^ov  ^iXmrov,  xa)  vvv 
'A>^^vicov  xaXw,  xa)  sJro*  icivng,  £l  ii  d/irtTretf,  fpcinjcov  awVou^. 
But,  as  if  he  were  correcting  himself,  he  adds :  jUraXAov  f  iyw  roud* 
vTTe^  cov  roiTfO-co,  He  indeed  puts  the  question  to  the  people,  out  with 
an  artifice,  which  he  knew  would  be  successful :  k^ts^ov  Cfuv,  w  ivS^ei 
^AtTjyaloi,  fita-Qtvtos  Alcr^iyyjf,  ij  fivo^  slvai  *AXs^iyi^ov  SokbI  ;  he  pur- 
posely placed  the  accent  improperly  on  the  antipenultima,  instead  of 
the  Usi  syllable  of  fjita-iMris, — in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  i>uiv  ifia^fii- 
f  lo-sv, — in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  accurate  ea^ 
of  the  Athenians  were  strucJr  with  the  mistake;  to  compel \V«  l! 
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called  ont  fiKricoro;,  fji^Kriujrig,  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.  Affec- 
ting to  receive  the  word  as  the  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the 
guilt  of  ^schiiies,  he  cries  out :  ecKovsig  at  xiywan  ; — 

Taylor  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account,  although  he  ac- 
knowledges that  *'  erat  in  eo  populo  aurium  qu%dam  religio,  quse  non 
longe  abhorrcrct  a  tali  hi.storia."  The  reader  is  referred  to  his  note 
on  the  passage,  and  to  Primatt's  defence  of  Ulpian,  in  his  Defence  of 
an  accented  pronunciation  of  Greek  prose. 


PODAGER    VTNOSUS. 

Tehtatum  podagra  senem  Vacerram, 
Nee  vini  tamen  abstinentioreni, 
Visens  Archigenes^  amice,  dixit, 
Cado  parccre,  si  sapis,  memento, 
Fons  est  ille  tu;£  unicus  podagras. 
Audivit  placide  senex  monentem^ 
Et  grates,  specie  probantis,  egit. 
Verum  post  aliquot  dies  reversus 
Ad  segrum  Medicus,  scyphos  at  ilium 
Vertenlem  re  peril  meraciores  : 
£ho,  quid  facis  ?  inquit.     At  Vacerra  ; 
Foutem  sicco  mea^,  ut  viues,  podagras. 


Idem  Graci, 
* H7rslXvi<rsv  efjLo)  voSayglv  irjrpog  'Afivvrotg, 

El  fjL^  WK  dx^viTou  SvfLoy  m^^co  figofji^lov. 
To¥  S*  av  [/.oiWov  ds)  Trivoo,  j^gif/uov  ydq  6\i<r(ra$f 

Oloo  Tijv  ^ij/ijv  T^j  vodaygti$  oXfeo-ai. 

Idem  Gallici. 

Sur  peine  de  la  goute  un  M6decin  m^ordonnc 

De  quitter  Tusage  du  vin  ; 
Moi,  loin  de  rnioncer  ^  ce  jus  si  divin, 

J  acheve  de  vuider  ma  tonne. 
I^aquais,  vite  a  grands  Acts  remplis  moi  ce  crystal ; 

Si  le  vin  engendre  la  goute, 
Boire  jusqu'  d  la  lie  est  Ic  secret  sans  doute 

De  tarir  la  source  du  inal. 
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NOTICE 
Of  D.  G.  Morhqfii  Liber  de  pura  Dictione  Lalioa. 

D.  G.  MoRHOFii  Liber  de  pura  Dictione  Latina,  edidit 
J.  D.  Moshemius,  et  Notas  adjecit,  Uanov.  1 725,  pp. 
296,  12mo. 

Our  readers  will  not  /eel  any  surprise  that  we  should  formally 
notice  a  work  published  at  such  a  distant  period,  when  they  hear 
the  reasons  whijch  induce  us  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place  the  reader 
may  imagine,  that  because  his  Library  contains  the  Polyhistor, 
the  Orationes  et  Programmata,  published  in  1698,  and  the 
Dissertationes  Academics  et  Epistolicre,  published  at  Hamburgh 
in  lG99f  it  contains  every  detached  work,  which  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  this  profound  scholar,  when  the  fact  is,  that  he  left 
behind  him  some  posthumous  works,  which  were  not  given  to  the 
world  for  some  years  after  his  decease,  which  happened  in  1691. 
It  shall  be  our  business  to  lay  a  brief  account  of  them  before  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  next  place,  the  work,  with 
which  we  shall  commence  this  promised  Notice,  is  by  no  meant 
easily  to  be  procured,  and  though  the  copy  now  in  our  possessioa 
was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Gosset's  Library,  only  for  6s.  6d.,  yet 
the  writer  of  this.  Article,  who  has  been  a  great  reader  of  cata- 
logues, has  never  met  with  it  in  any  other  catalogue,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  Brunet*s  Manuel  du  Libraire,  of  which  excellent 
work  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Renouard,  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  Aldine  C/assics,  and 
is  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Paris,  that  an  improved 
edition  is  now  preparing  at  Paris  by  the  author  himself.  In  the 
last  place,  the  admirable  observations,  and  the  useful  learning  con- 
tained in  the  book,  have  more  particularly  urged  us  to  do  it,  for 
the  information  of  the  youthful  scholar. 

We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  citing  the  excellent  Preface 
entire,  that  we  may  at  once  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  origin  of 
this  publication,  and  show  them  the  high  value  which  its  editor  set 
on  it. 

*'  Quum  eloquentix  studia  numquam,  nisi  scgnif er  et  supine  tracta- 
verim,  nunc  vero,  quaqi  sustineo,  persona  longe  aliani  niihi  curain  im- 
ponat,  reqairent  forte  noniiuUi,  quid  me  commovcrit,  ut  iu  edendo  ct 
niustrando  libello  nonniiiil  otii  mei  coHocaverim,  quern  Grammaticus 
aiH  Rhetor  sibi  meliori  ,jurc  adseruisset.  £i«,  antequam  de  \p^o  4\%* 
ram  libro,  qoem  miac  exirejubeo,  satis  esse  facieudun>  opiiiot.    1 
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3uot  elapsi  sunt  anni,  quum  exemplum  ejus  manu  exaratum  done  niihi 
aret  ex  amicis  aliquis,  hac  le^e,  ut,  si  quidein  fieri  posset,  publici 
juris  facerem.     Recepi  coiiditionem,  sed  non  unius  generis  negotiis  et 
molestiis  impeditus,  diu  propositum  exsequi  non  potui.     Sacro  vero, 
quo  nunc  fungor,  muneri  prseter  onuiem  opinionem  meam  admotus, 
dumchartas  lustro,  minusque  necessarias  removeo,  hoc  Morhofii  opus- 
culum  in  manus  incidit  et  proniissi  simul  memoriam  renovat.     Neque 
tamen  turn  animus  mihi  erat,  curare,  ut  continuo  prodiret,  eo  quod 
occupationum  mole  non  tarn  pressum,  quam  prope  obrutuni  me  ceme- 
bam.     At  quum  ejus  forte  mentionem  fecissem  apud  virum  laude  mea 
majorem,  et  Murliofianae  eruditionis  cultorem  eximiuni,   is  horlari  non 
destitity  ut  editionein  maturarem,  faciieque  auctoritate  sua  permoiit, 
ut  horarum,  quus  stverioribus  eripere  p^um  meditationibus,  dob- 
nullas  iu  banc  rem  impenderem.     Sufficient  haec,  spero^  depellendis 
eorum  vocibus,  qui  negotium  me  suscepisse  fortassis  existimabunt  a 
rationibus  raeis  valde  alienum.     Nunc  de  ipso  libro,  qu»  scitu  mihi 
videbuntur  necessaria,  breviter  monebo.     Aliquoties  dum  in  vivis 
esset,  librum  de  pura  dictione  promisit  vir  numquani  sine  laude  nomi- 
nandus  et  sempiternum  Cimbrorum  decus,  Dan.  Georg.  Morhofius 
(Libro  de  Patarin,  Liviana  et  alias)  ejus  etiam  testa ti  sunt  desiderium 
viri  eruditissimi  (vid.  ActaErud.  A.  1()S4.  p.  o7S,).  Verum  prsematura 
mors  niagni  hominis  uti  multis  ahis,  ita  huic  etiara  ejus  consilio  inter- 
cessit.     Morti  tamen  vicinus,  id  quod  non  unus  discipulorum  ejus  mihi 
affirmavit,  ut  quas  de  eo  arguuiento  relicturus  esset  chartas,  hseredes 
colligerent,  et  cum  omnibus  comniunicarent,  si  non  praecepit,  eerie 
permisit.     Hi  itaque  jam  anno  superioris  seculi  nonagesimo  quarto 
librum  hunc  expectari  a  sejusseruut  publice,   sed,  nescio  quibus  de 
caussis,   ultra  propositum  baud  processerunt.     Ego  post   tot  annos 
quod  ill  is  facere  non  fuit  integrum,  tandem  cum  multorum,  uti  speiD» 
commodo  perficio.     Continct  autem  liber  hie,  praeter  observationes 
alias  hand  paucas,  nee  plane  nuUius  pretii,  regulas  et  praecepta,  quo- 
rum ope  Latinarum  literarum  studiosus  ad  rectam  et  veram  eloquen- 
tiam,   dictionisque  castitatem  pervenire  queat.     Itaque  commode  in- 
scribi  potuisset,  fnatituiiones  Latina  Lingua :  voce  enim  purus,  id 
quod  ex  ipso  patet  initio,  significatione  latissima  vir  eximius  utitur. 
Nobis   minus  justum  visum   fuit,  quem  libro   suo  dederat  indicem 
auctor,  rejicere  et  cum  alio  commutare.    Cum  his  eioqueotiae  prae- 
ceptis,  praeclaro  iiistituto  et  laudabili,    notitiam  coigungit  criticam 
librorum  et  auctorum,  ex  quibus  uberior  rerum  hauriri  queat  scientia  ; 
idque  tanto  facit  apparatu  et  diligentia,  ut  vel  hoc  nomine  opusculum 
magnopere   commendari  mereatur.    Neque  fortassis  multum  a  vero 
aberravero,  si  eos,  quorum  est  juventutem  latinis  erudire  litteris,  non 
male  fiicturos  esse  dixero  si  ad  ejus  normam  fidei  suae  commissos  insti- 
tuant.    Habent  hie  materiam  studiose  congestam  et  dispositam,  quam 
expolire,  emendare,  et  locupletare  sine  maguo  labore  poterunt.     Non 
tarn  ego  rerum  expers  sum,  neque  adeo  veri  negligens,  ut  vel  mihi  per- 
madeam,  vel  aliis  persuadere  cupiam,  ad  per^tionem  proxime  labo- 
rem  hunc  accedere.    Fatcor,  ex  eo  satis  patere,  quod  ultimam  parentis 
manum  baud  senserit :  fateor,  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  exaratus  est^  multa, 
r  gd  hoc  genua  pertinent,  a  viris  doctis  scripta  et  ezcogitata  esse. 
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quorum  hie  vesti^a  frastra  qusesiveris :  fateor  partem  eorum,  quae  ad 
Hbtoriain  lioguie  Latioas  litterariam,  pertiiieut,  in  PolyhUtore  quoque 
expositacp  esse :  fateor  deniqae,  pune  dictionis  leges   non  raro  negli- 
gere  earn,  qui  purae  dictionis  auctor  aliis  esse  studet.     Vcrum  haeo 
omnia  non  prohibere  contendo^  quo  minus  uberem  ex  ejus  lectiooe 
fhictum  percipianty  qui  his  rebus  delectantur.     Naevos  facile  excusabit 
pnematurus  viri  egregii  obitus,  qui,  si  ipseniet  hunc  foetum  edidisset, 
loDge  nobis  alium  exhibuisset.     Ac  licet  quaedaui  hie  extent  ab  aliis 
clarius  aut  eraditius  enarrata,  multa  tamen  admista  sunt,  quae  aliorum 
ant  diligentiam  aut  attentionem  eifugerunt,  multa  quoque,  in  quibus 
nemo  ingeniumet  meraoriam  tentavit :  qualia  sunt,  quacde  scriptoribus 
indicum,  Grammaticis  et  alib  copiose  et  erudite  docentur.     Sint  et 
aliqua  eorum,  quae  hie  leguntur,  in  Polykistore  jam    enarrata,  sunt 
tamen  haec  pauca  et  multa  pauciora  illis,  quorum  nulla  in  Polyhutore 
lepentur  memoria.  Quamobrem  supplementi  iustar  spectari  poterit  hie 
liber  ad  ea,  quae  parcius  de  rebus  ad  eloquentiam  Latinam  pertinentibos 
in  PolyhUtore  disseruntur,  aut  penitus  omittuntur. 

Quae  Tel  illustrationis,  vel  emendationis  indigere  indicavi,  ea  in  sub- 
jectis  adnotationibus  et  illustravi,  et  emendavi.  Si  quis  est,  qui  se 
mazimi  iacere  virtutes  Morhofianas  dicit,  is  me  sibi  prorsus  consen- 
6entem  esse  sciat.  Verum  hoc  studium  tantum  baud  apud  me  potuit, 
ut  propterea  nefas  duxerim,  ab  opinione  doctissinii  viri  discedere,  aut 
comioittendum  mihi  esse  crediderim,  ut  auctoritate  ejus  in  err<M:em 
minos  cauti  abriperentur.  Sanctior  mihi  est  Veritas  quam  ullius  ho- 
mims  memoria*  Hinc  iude  quacdam  addidi,  quae  post  scriptum  hunc 
librum  inter  eruditoxt  gesta  sunt :  locupletiora  additamenta  iis  reliqui, 
ad  qoos  barum  rerura  cura  pertiuet.  Satis  a  me  datum  est  his  litteris, 
qoas  numqaam  serio  et  ex  institute  colere  potui.  Nunc  msgora  me 
sibi  totnm  vindieant,  grande  in  primis  Sacramm  Antiquitatum  Opus, 
cnjus  me  prodromum  mox  esse  daturum  spero.  Vale.  Dabam  in 
illostri  Juliad.  XXVI. 

Martii  MDCCXXV. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  folIo\«'8.    We  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  6th^  7th,  ^nd  idth  chapters. 

C.  I.  Quid  sit  pura  Dictio? — C.  ii.  De  Characteribus  exter- 
niB purae  Dictionis. — C.  in.  De  pura  Dictione  considerata'Ratione 
Charactenini  interiorum. — C.  iv.  De  Proprietate  Vocum. — C.  v. 
De  Proprietate  Vocum  ex  Usu  aestimanda. — C.  vi.  De  Nomen- 
clatoribus. — C.  vii.  De  Lexicorum  et  Indicum  Scriptoribus.— 
C.  VIII.  De  Phrasibus,  earuniquc  Selectu  et  Phraseologicis 
Scriptoribus. — C.  ix.  De  Verbis  et  Phrasibus  civilibus  et  Formu- 
lis  Latinae  Linguae. — C.  x.  De  Vocibus  barbaris  et  Germanis- 
mis. — C.  XI.  De  Observatioue  Puritatis  instituenda. — C.  xii. 
De  translatis,  quae  Loco  propriorum  adhibentur. — C  xiii.  De 
Particulis,  earumque  accurata  Observatioue  instituenda. — C.  iv. 
De  Particulis  connecteiitibus  expletivis,  earumque  Variations. — 
C.  XV.  De  Puritate  Dictionis  Ratione  Formae  couaideiatft.—' 
C.  XV J.  J>o  Seatentia  pari  Sermomu. 
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^n  Index  Rerum  et  Auctorum  pracipuorum  is  added» 

We  have  an  excellent  Note  by.  J.  L.  Mosheim  the  editor. 
Sermo  urbanus,  peregrinus,  rusticus : 

*^  Distinguebant  illi  ni minim  serihonem  urbarlum  a  sefmone 
veregrino  et  rustico :  urbanus  is  erat^  quo  cogitationes  illi  eflPere- 
Dant>  qui  Romse  degebant  et  aliquo  erant  numero  :  rusticus  eorum 
eraty  qui  in  agro  dcgebaut^  qui,  quum  in  urbe  lingua  paullatim  exr 
poliretur^  ut  dt,  rudem  et  antiquum  veterum  Italiae  populorum 
sermonem  magnam  partem  retinebant :  peregrinum  denique  genus 
tribucbatur  illis,    qui   provincias  habitabant:    e<M(  etenim^   quum 
Latinum  adsciscerent   sermonem^  semper   aliquid  cum   eo  con- 
junxisse^  quod  vernaculo  sermoni  proprium  erat^  observatum  fuit : 
testem  eonim,  quae  dixi^    egregium  Ciceronis   locum  dabo   De 
Oratore,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  p.m.  139.    Quare  quum  sit  quadam  certa 
vox  Romaiii  generis,  urbisque  propria,  in  qua'  nihil  offendi,  nihil 
dispficere,  nihil  animadverti  possit — hanc  sequamur:  ^neque  solum 
rusticam   asperitatemy  sed  etiam  jeregrinam   insolent iam  fugere 
discamusr    J.  L.  Moshemius in  Kot.  ad  D,G.  Morhofii  De pura 
Didione  Librum,  Hanov,  172o. 

We  extract  the   following  high    character    of   Julius  Cesar 
Scaliger,  and  his  profound  work  De  Causis  Lingua  Latina. 

^*  inter  recentiores  primo  loco  nominari  meretur  J.C.  Scaligcr, 
qui  opus  eruditissimum  De  Causis  L.  L.  scripsit^  quo  multa  com- 
plexus  esty  quae  ad  intcriorem  artem  grammaticam  pertinent,  plura 
daturus,  si  vastissimos  Originum  suarum  libros  (vid.  JEgid.  Mena- 
gius  Dedici  ad  Origines  suas  Ling,  Gallica)  in  lucem  edidisset : 
Dli  vero  ob  vastitatem  edi  non  potuerunt,  et  ipse  qiiidem  vivus  de 
editione  eorum  desperavit,  cum  ultra  centum  et  vigmti  libros  de  eo 
argumento  compleverit :  inter  avUioru  igitur  et  desiderata  illi  de- 
bent  reponi,  ex  quibus,  si  prodiissent,  res  grammatica  multum 
accipere  lucis  potuisset ;  erat  eiiim  ille  in  his  studiis  ^iXo<ro$ixorarof, 
et  quamquam  plus  diligentia^  operaeque  impendit  in  res  philoso* 
phicas,  tamen  vel  ex  unico  illo  De  Causis  L,  L.  libro  patet,  eum 
sccreta  linguae  hujus   ad  funduni  usque  penetrasse  ac   filio  suo 
Josepho  longe  in  his  studiis  accuratiorem  fuisse,   secus  ac  vulgo 
creditur :  erat  ipsi  ingenium  perspicacissimum,  igneum,  et  summa 
judicii  vi  omnia  perrumpens,  quod,  in  quanicumque  etiam  partem 
illud  versaret,  eximium  semper  erat,  et  filii  ingenio,  meo  quidem 
judicio,   longe  anteferendum  :    sed  obstitit  nescio   quae   fatorum 
injuria  viri  hnjus  conatibus,  laborque  ejus  partim  tempomm  in- 
curia  suppressus,  partim  a  domesticLs  ei  subreptus,  intercidit :  quod 
a  filio  ejus  in  hoc  genere  superest,  id  in  Conjecta^ieis  ejus  super 
Farronem  et  Festum  extat."     D.  G.  Morhofii  Liber  de  pura 
Vc/io^e  Laihia,  fJanov.  1725.  p.  265« 
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In  the  41st  page  are  the  following  remari^s  made  by 
Morhofius,  and  his  editor  J.  L.  Moshemiu8>  on  the  paucity  of  the 
English  writers,  who  have  written  with  any  elegance,  fluency,  or 
correctness,  in  the  Latin  language.  But  they  did  not  live  to  sec 
the  exquisite  Latinity  of  Bishop  Hare,  Robert  Sumner,  and 
Samuel  Parr,  who  have  subseqtiently  redeemed  the  character  of 
our  countrymen. 

''  In  Anglis  ne  unus  quidem  succurrit,  qui  puras  Latina?  dic- 
tionis  genium  expresscrit,  infelices  enim  semper  Angli  fuere  in 
cloquentia  et  natura  sua  feruntur  in  prxcipitia,  abditas  et  argutas 
sententias,  quae  aures  quidem  titillant,  animos  nou  implent :  unus 
in  illis  fuit  Rogerus  Aschamus,  Eiisabethae  reginas  a  sccretis,  qui 
aliquid  scripsit  auribus  accuratioribus  non  indignum,  exempio  potis- 
simum  Sturmii  iucitatus,  quern  ille  viruni  magni  fecit,  et  in  cujus 
disciplinam  ^e  totum  tradidit,  libros  ejus  semper  legendo  et  in 
usum  transferendo  :  in  Scota  gente  plures  fiiere  qui  linguae  LAtinse 
studiosiores  fuere  quam  in  Anglis  :  Buchananus  omne  fert  piuic- 
turn,  tarn  in  soluto,  quam  in  ligato  sermone,  quod  Scioppius, 
acerrimus  alioquin  censor,  ipse  fatetur  et  Barclaio  longe  ilium  prae- 
fert,  qui  plus  ingenio  suo  tribuit,  quam  auctoritati  antiquorum  : 
phrases  apud  ilium  multie  confictae  sunt,  melaphorae  audaces, 
sermo  poeticus,  etsi  ingeniosus  :  plus  quidem  illi  licuit  ob  argutuni 
scfiptionis  geous,  quod  poeticum  est :  ita  tamen  etiam  in  illo 
%enere  scribere  debuisset,  ut  a  dictionis  piiritate  non  abiret."  J,  L. 
Mosheim  adds :  **  Sunt  qui  inter  Anglos  Jo.  Miltonum  in  primis 
a  dictionis  venustate  et  elegantia  commendant,  quibus  ego  non 
adbentior;  quamvis  enim  iugenii  et  acuminis  plena  sit  Miltoni 
oratio,  vcatet  tamen  multis  vocabulis  obsoletis  et  minus  Latinis, 
ut  de  barbarismis  et  soloecismis  taceam,  quonim  copiam  quum 
ille  Salmasio  objecisset,  extiterunt,  qui  ncc  ejus  libros  his  niaculis 
carere  planum  fecerunt :  hodie  quamquam  pauci  Angloruni  Lati- 
nam  curant  eloqiientium,  sunt  tanicn  nonniimquam  inter  eos,  qui 
ipsot  ad  certamen  veteres  provocare  possiut :  exempio  esto  elegan- 
tissima  Jo.  Gagnierii '  Carolina  sea  Eclo^a  in  Laudem  Principis 
IVaflia,  cui  Tlieod.  Hasaeus  merito  Bibl.  Brem.  T.  iv.  p.  ii. 
p.  376.  locum  dedit:  de  Buchanano  et  Barclaio,  quoniam  in 
omninm  ore  manibusqiie  versantur,  cur  aliquid  moneam,  nihil  est : 
de  hoc  t4iinen,  Barclaio  nempe,  ejusque  stylo,  legisse  juvabit,  quae 
Baylius  collegit,  Diclionnaire,  T.  i.  p.  445.  Not.  L.*' 


"  If  any  of  onr  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  favor  us  with  a  transcript  of 
this  composition,  or  lend  ns  any  work,  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  sliall  not 
Cul  to  repabllsh  it  in  a  future  No.  of  the  CIoumiI  Journal, 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


TO    THE    £0ITOR    OF   THE    CLASSICAL   JOURNAL. 

In  the  Classical  Journal,  VI I.  125.  occurred,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  J.  H.  M.  S.,  a  quer}^  oh  the  subject  of  tlie  D^^  or  DD^ 
of  Gen.  XXX vi.  24. — in  XI.  34.  a  considerable  article  was  inserted 
by  M.  S.  M.  in  reply — XIII.  140.  furnished  a  second  short  in- 
quiry by  the  first-named  correspondent ;  and  a  further  Criticism 
appeared,  XV.  25.,  from  the  pen  of  J.  M. 

Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  this  war  of  the  Mules  and  Giants^  in 
which,  as  in  the  fabled  fatality  of  the  Dog  and  the  Fox,  (the  one 
never  to  be  escaped^  and  the  other  never  to  be  overtaken)  neither 
will,  I  think,  gam  the  victory — may  I  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  Note  (3)  XII.  322.,  which,  from  its  litera  mmmcultgf 
may  very  probably  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  P  It  suggests, 
after  Bryant^  that  the  word  in  question  should,  correspondently 
with  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  versions,*  be  translated  *  waters' ; 
reference  being  intended  to  the  *'  peculiar  sagacity"  of  the  ass — 
here  Sir  W.  D.  will  again  attack  me — ^in  discovering  springs  of 
water,  whether  (as  many  animals  are  observed  to  be  most  delicate 
natural  hygrometers)  by  snuffing  up  the  air,  and  thence  inhaling  the 
moisture,  or  by  discovering  the  little  grassy  oases  ^  indicative  of 
subterranean  moisture,  I  affect  not  to  decide.  If  Anah  first  re- 
marked this  valuable  instinct — ^in  the  parched  deserts  of  the  East, 
invaluable — and  taught  its  useful  application,  he  has  much  more 
abundantly  deserved  honorable  record  than  the  establishers  of  tanks 
and  the  diggers  of  wells,  as  the  inventor  of  a  general  theorem  ex- 
ceeds the  author  of  one  of  its  solitary  applications,  and  his  name, 
derived  from  T^,  "  a  fountain,"  merely  renders  this  conjecture  not 
whoUy  improbable.  A  sense  of  utility  was  the  great  source  of 
idolatry,  whether  lavished  upon  useful  men,  useful  animals,  or 
useful  elements,  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  antiquity.  But  sat  sit 
digitum  adfontem  intendisse.  F.  R.  S. 


'  So  too  fontem,  Arab.  l.  S.  as  we  learu  from  Dr.  Holmes  in  loc, 

*  Tbns  Tacitus,  Hif<t.  V.  3.  mioi^ling  with  the  fragments  of  true  history  a  not 
ynifaiiai  portion  of  legendary  falseliood,  observes,  that  closes  following  a  herd  of 
wild  asses,  corijectwrH.  hetLidi  loli  Utrgms  aquarnm  cenas  aperit :  and  Acidalius,  one  of 
Us  comnieiitaton,  upon  luc  subsequent  passage — quo  mmuinmie  errortm  sUimqmM 
dtfuleranty  sucgests  the  substitution  (perhaps,  however,  ounecessarily)  of  arorMi 
«r  agrorem  for  errarem ;  as  peau  hicy  he  adds,  aqua  vblut  ixubx  illii. 

Br^der,  indeed,  as  remarked  by  J.  H.  M.  S.,  in  Uis  first  paper,  expressly  refen 

to  the  VaJgate,  Geo.  uucvL  24. 
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E0BIPIDIS  SupPLicEs.  Recensuit  Godofrkdus  Hebman* 
NU8.  Lipsia,  apud  Gerhardum  Fleischerum  Jun.  1811.  pp« 
zxviii.  4-   102.  =i  130.  Small  8vo. 

NO.    II. 


V.  713*  Baptros  V  ivooga-t  irim  Kpuveuico¥  tFTparw.  Libri  Aavmiwp. 
Miagravius  satis  cotijecturam  suam  Jirmasse  mihi  videbatur,  ut, 
etiam  si  deesset  pxtmplum^  ubi  Craiiaida  vocarentur  AthenienseSp 
in  textumrecipi  posset.  Hermann.    This  is  not  the  most  Judi- 
cious of  Mr.  Hermann's  notes  on  this  play.    The  generality  of 
our  readers  will  probably  consider  it  as  a  sufficient  objection  to 
Musgrave's  emendatiouj  diat  no  passage  has  been  founds  in  which 
the  Athemaiis  are  called  Kpatvouiai,   Instead  of  endeavouring  to  un- 
tie this  knot,  we  are  disposed  to  cut  it  at  once,  by  reading  KiKg9» 
viSahr.     The  common  reading  JayaTSwv  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen 
of  the  transcriber^  if  not  of  the  poet  himself.     The  substitution  of 
one  proper  name  for  another  is  extremely  common.     Markland 
refers  to  Dorville's  notes  on  Charito  (pp.  606.  607.)  for  examples 
of  this  kind  of  error,  and  proposes  to  read  IlaquXlMv.     KsxpQxilwf, 
however,   is   a    better    emendation,    as  well  for  other  reasons, 
as  because  the  mind  would  more  easily  stray  to  Aavdi^y  from 
MUxpowtim  than  from  Uapaklcov.    In  these  cases,  the  intellectual 
process  which  causes  the  error  can  frequently  be  traced.    To  give 
the  first  example  which  occurs  to  us^  a  letter  is  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1798  (p.  8dg.)  with  the  following  title : 
jin  original  Letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  of  Noruich.    This 
letter  is  signed  Tho,  Browne^  and  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    There  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween Browne  and  Moore,   but  the  transition  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  Sir  Thomas  More  is  extremely  easy.     In  the  same 
manner,  although  the  names  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus  are  perfectly 
dissimilar,  there  is  so  much  resemblance  between  the  expressions 
Ktxp9wiim¥  vrparos  and  Aarnitwv  crparos,  that  the  latter,  as  being 
the  more  familiar  of  the  two,  mignt  jeasily  supplant  the  former  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.     We  have  in  this  tragedy  JavatSav  or^acnj- 
xAreof  V.  ]  150.  JayaiScey  oppMV  arparov  v.  I2ig.    So  also  rrqirMVfuoL 
AecmSion  Phoen.  469*  tFrgaris  JayaVScuv  ibid.   1404.    Javai&wv  rrga^ 
T^Xara  Tro.  447*    The  reader  must  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  KiXfowMv  vrpaxis  mentioned  in  this  verse,  with  the  iroXaia; 
Ktitfor^loLi  <nxi(roq%^  mentioned  in  v.  658.    The  Cecropidae,  like  the 
Eiwbthids,  are  the  Athenians  in  general.     See  Phcen.  862.  Ion. 
fi96.     llie  Cecropians,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  Theseu^S 
anny,  are  the  inhabitAntf  of  that  particiihr  district  o(  Avuca^  Va 
VOL.  IX.         CtJ7.  NO.  XVII.  D 
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which  Athens  was  situated.  We  mention  this  distioction,  not  be- 
cause it  is  curious  and  recondite,  but  because  our  emendatiea  ia 
ipadmissible,  unless  it  is  made. 

V.  718.  Mi>Jk^  li  irtog  ergei^av  fi^  ^vyn^  v(>^.  Fulgatnm  rrffl^v 
mutavi  in  irqi^nv.  Alia  ratio  est  in  Herarlidis  r.  841.  MoXj;  li, 
^avTx  l^m^f  ovK  artp  irovcov  'ET^t^fif*r6'  *Apyeio¥  tls  fvyrff  lifo* 
Hermann.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Ilemnann  does  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  rqi^an  ToXe/tfouf  is  not  as  good  Greek  as  rqtf^matM 
woXiiuUvf.  See  Tbucydides,  pas5ii7i.  Mr.  Uenpann  probably  paeans, 
that  rgi^eu  ei^  ftrpiv  xoia  does  not  signify  ^o  put  to  flight,  but  ia 
run  away.  If  this  be  constantly  the  case,  Mr.  Hermann's  emen- 
dation is  absolutely  necessary.  At  all  events,  we  prefer  it  to  the 
common  reading. 

V.  731.    Nw  -niyy  Aikwrov  ^fi^ipav  I8oy<r'  lyeJ,   8c6d;  fOft((|fl0,  imcS 
loxfip  T^f  avfifopag  '^E^uv  IXauvayy  Teoy^E  rurayreov  lixigy.  Ita  Scaligftf 
Heathius,  Reiskius.    Vulgo  to^  cvfji^gig.  Hermann.    Servari 
voterat  t«^  oi;ftf o^a^.     Comparari  licet  HeL  r.  662.    [660.  *Aut 
Of  iax^u^  x^QfMviif  irXiof  t^u  |  yopirc^  \  XiSra;.]  AoDBNDA.     We 
do  not  see  how  this  passage  in  the  Helena,   in  H^hich  the  coid* 
mentators  have  confounded  x^*^  ^^^^  X'?^'  ^^^  ^^  interpreted  pr 
corrected  so  as  to  confirm  Ta$  o^fc^og^^  in  the  passage  beibre  us. 
We  suspect  that  the  true  reading  is^   '£/xa  Vt  ^a^f^vKu  laxfum 
irXeov  Jh^n,  and  that  the  genitive  plural  ^apptAveiv  is  not  (^vemed  by 
irXeoy  t^^sif  but  by  x^jrro^     Xapiiovav  x^^K  is  an  expression  whira 
may  be  compared  with  v.  79-  of  the  tragedy  before  us,  ^AvXaims 
«8<  ft'  l^ayf » x^jK  yioov,  llie  following  passage  in  the  Helena  would 
Iiave  suited  Mr.  Hermann's  purpose  better  than   that  to  whick 
he  refers.     V.  595.  Afefc;  fte.  Xvrots  i>^^s  hv^  fXW^*  'The  tmr 
reading,  however,  seems  to  be  \\nn[%  SlXx%  rrwv.    There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  which  we  believe  to  stand  in  need  of 

xs/m^ 


calamitattB 

Jeras,  qua^siturus.  The  real  meaning  is,  To  inquire  whether  you 
are  alive^  and,  if  you  are  alive,  tchat  your  situation  is.  For  tlut 
sense  of  ^co<ra^  see  Scph.  QLd.  C.  c}99.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1611.  We 
auspect  that  Euripides  wrote,  £i  ^g,  Sgmg  rt,  IjSoa-x,  avft^^^ 
^f»;.  Compare  liel.  320.  nSsg  S*  tviuivstag  Totvlf  h  Up^ii  ^9^$  p 
See  Vi^er,  &c. 

V.  737.  '//ft7v  ydo  ^v  toV  (a/,  t^t')  "^Afyo;  owx  ferorrfltrjF,  Airotr% 

iroXXo)  xa)  veoi  figei^iocriVj  'ErtoxXiovg  n  aip.fiaa'iv  xQMOfiiyoUy  Mirfim 

isXorrog,  oHx  ixpf,KofJi>ev  Xa^ih,  In  the  present  edition.  t6e  first  of  tbeae 

verses  is  thus  represented,  'H^h  ysig  "Apy^  if*  tot   ouv  wnrrmrAf^ 

As  Mr.  Hermann  takes  no  notice  of  this  alteration  of  Uie  order  of 

e  words,  we  suspect  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 

r  remark  on  v.  32S.     'Ihe  next  line,  Airol  re  voAAoi  xo)  i4oa 

■Pf/oo-jy^  when  compared  with  the  grey  hairs  of  the  speaker  (v* 
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J66.}>  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  FalstaiF's  exclamation. 
Ah!  whorsoH  caterpillars  !  bacon-fed  knaves !  they  hate  us  youth. 
We  believe  that  this  line  is  infested  with  tlie  same  error  as  v.  335. 
and  that  we  oudit  to  read,  *A<rTol  re  toAXo)  x.  r.  X.  Compare  v. 
442.  £«]  fti)y  mu  yf  S^fto;  0w9fiTt}ir  ycf'^^^U  '2Voila-iy  aaroi;  rittrou 
ncaleu^.  Mr.  Hermann's  punctuation  of  the  last  line,  Mirpix^ 
iikwTOf,  ovx  ixsi^l*'^^  Xa/3fiy,  is  a  needless  refinement.  'Ilie  sense 
is,  pJrqhA  flfXoyro^  iowau.  Greek  writers  not  unfrequently  leave  a 
word  to  be  supplied  in  one  member  of  the  sentence  from  a  word 
of  a  contrary  signification  in  another  member  of  the  sentence. 
Another  ellipsis  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  present  scene.  V.  (>99. 
Eai  ^iLwpfTaSavTig  fuo-ov  ifivra  rrqoLTOv,  'ExruvaVf  karuvwro.  Koi 
m^qyyvcvy  RtXtwritiv  oAAijXoia'i  <rvy  ToAXjj  fio^,  Oslv',  arriguh  rdis 
^EfaxJHiiatgdogu^  As  these  lines  relate  to  both  armies,  the  last 
▼ene  u  to  be  mterpreted  as  if  the  poet  had  written,  Beivf  rows  KaJ^ 
^louSf  eanrSfeilit  roig  *Egtx9tSSeus  iogu.  In  consequence  of  missing  this 
iDterpretationy  Markland  has  applied  the  three  preceding  verses 
exclusively  to  the  Theban  army ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
application, has  proposed  to  remove  vv.  G97-  69^.  from  their 
preaoit  situation,  and  to  place  them  after  v.  706.  See  bis  note  on 
V.  699-  It  appears  by  the  two  last  lines  of  Swift^s  verses 
oa  his  own  death,  tluit  this  kind  of  ellipsis  prevailed  in  Dublin  as 
well  as  in  Athens.  That  khigdom  he  hath  ieft  his  debtor,  1 
msh  U  soon  may  have  a  better.    He  means,  a  belter  creditor, 

V.  745.  O!  ro0oy  forftyovrf^  d^  xeugou  irifa.  Sic  MSS.  iu  Aid. 
hmttmfns.  Hermann.  Tlie  Quarterly  Reviewer  proposes,  &t 
T^  mjTfiWn;.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  alteration,  as  ri^ov 
in  the  singular  number  is  found  several  times  in  the  remains  of 
the  tragic  poets.  See  Soph.  Trach.  266.  Phil.  2SS.  1 128.  Eurip. 
Baccb.  1064. 

y.  752.  *Ean)  reiqay^i^  w-oAiy  ixln^irn  Sogo^,  UuXxg  ^irMov,iwgf 
ffi^i  cTfarig.  Vulgatum  loqi  in  hqo^  mutavi.  H  brmann.  Read 
also  9iaf$.  Some  vestiges  of  this  form  still  remain  in  the  writings 
of  the  scenic  poets.  I.  £urip.  Androm.  26.  Km  xfjlv  /i.fv  cy  xaxoIa-» 
xci|AAn|v  oiu$f,  'EXwls  fb'  Of!  ff'^o^e»  cwScvro;  rsxvo'j,  'AXxi^v  rivj 
wptiv,  x«riao*>^i0'iy  (vulgo  xaTixou0i}a-iyJ  xoxcuy.  For  nPOSHPE 
lead  nPOSHIE.  II.  Aristoph.  Flut.  696.  'O  Si  iAg  u/uily  ou  ^r^oo-- 
|«v,*  puSrn.  The  vu,  which  is  wanting  in  Brunck's  membrane 
and  some  other  manuscripts,  was  added  fur  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  hitiius*  lyhich  was  occasioned  by  changing  the  ancient  form 
x|t0f9y  i/ito  the  modern  form  ff-goo-pei.  Ilie  reading  of  the  Ravenna 
manuscript.  w^T^i  */,  is  anotlier  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose.  IIL  Antiphaues  o^ilJ  ^Me/i.  p.  15.  A.  ^afviySa  ^rai^y 
|<i(  h  ^ftwyfOTiov.  Yalckciuier  (ad  Phan.  1082. J  corrects,  ^/« 
MyBa  %^irun  |fv  i$  ^ounTtlw.  SchwcighUuser  roads,  4^ouvivda  iral- 
Cmr  pry  l(  ^Buycortov.  Hectiusfortassefactams  eram,  says  Schweig- 
)«|U9er^  si^  quod  Casaubonus  suaserat,  ^n  i^  ^oiyfo^riou  scripsihs^m* 
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We  suspect  tliat  in  most  places^  in  which  the  metre  would  not 
admit  f,€i,  the  transcribers  have  substituted  IfXtt.  So  Aristoph. 
Plut.  078.  ftrra  touto  8*  IltgtYjS  rovg  ^u,oif$  ibrarrag  Iv  kvkKbo,  ES 
irow  frofravof  £»}  ti  KotraXeXeifLfji^evov.  "Eirena  raSJ'  ^ifev  ^U  0"«xT«y 
riy«.  The  common  reading  is  vs^i^Xd?,  but  ire^ijjfi  ij*  exhibited  in 
a  grammatical  fragment  published  by  Hermann  at  the  end  of  his 
treati*>e  de  Emendanda  Ratione  Graca  Grammatiat^  p.  S5G. 
Uefifit  agrees  much  better  than  ireqirfXie  with  ^yi^sv.  1^  relation 
of  irtqt^t  to  7epi^X0s  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  7yi^c  to  l|r/ioY« 
The  most  ancient  form  of  this  imperfect  preterite  was,  ifia,  ^^, 
fit,  j}rn]y,  rilfj^ev,  ^ire,  j]Va-0ty.  llie  Attics  made  no  other  alteration 
dian  the  contraction  of  the  two  first  syllables  into  one,  la,  ^ag,  jr, 
^Ti}v,  vifMf,  jjTC,  j$a-0ey.  See  Photius  and  Siiidas  v.  lita  havXXifiiff 
and  the  Etymologist  vv.  'A'n^fi$v,  EWf^fisv,  Ilistv.  Hie  later  Greeks 
invented  a  new  form,  ^uv,  iju$,  jju,  8cc. ;  which,  however,  has 
not  so  universally  supplanted  the  more  ancient  form,  as  to  pre* 
▼ent  us  from  finding  ^la  or  Ja  very  frequently  in  our  present  copies 
of  the  Attic  writers.  See,  for  instance^  Plato  jipol.  Socr.  pp. 
SI.  D.  E.  22.  A.  C.  &c.  Hie  second  person  singular,  yocg,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  converted  into  jjo-tfst,  by  the  same  process  which 
converted  oJSas  into  ohia.  We  find  hirs^lvia-Sa,  in  the  Euthjphron 
of  Plato  (p.  4.  B.)y  which  is  probably  a  comiption  of  iirr|?o^. 
lite  three  persons  of  the  plural  number,  fftcy,  rrc,  ifrea,  are  fre- 
quendy  confounded  with  the  corresponding  persons  of  the  substan- 
tive verb,  ^/tfv,  ^e,  ^(Toiv.  See  Eurip.  Androm.  1 103.  Cycl.  40. 
El.  775.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  490.  Plut.  ()59.  &c. 

V.  763.  yfr.  OvBeig  wrlon)  rwde  dovXo;  iv  vorw,  AF.  ^«/i|(  at,  al 
5r«f?^,  St  ^yttra  wxjotf;.  Excidit  Adrasti  versus.  Nequeettimauiim 
cum  Lobeckio  ad  Jjacem  p.  228.  versum  764".  ut  spurimn  delere. 
Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Hermann.  Instead  of  m  v^ca  Mr.  Hermann  proposes  to 
read  h  irom, 

V.  772.  *A\}<  fley.  ouqm  pC^Tj ,  aisxvrri^ug  vexgdi;,  Aliw  Tf  fMksrif 
tKxioo  iaxpvp^oovg.  Tragici  nunquam  scribunt  uXX'  sin,  sed  stsw 
solitm.  Lego,  'AW*  a,  ujCLlaoDj  (vel  l/reilpoo¥)  xVg',  iararrfio'esw 
tixfolf.  Markland.  Mr.  Hermann  silently  adopts  lararn^mv, 
but  defends  aK?C  tlev  in  a  long  note,  which  contains  nothing  which 
is  much  to  the  purpose.  In  Attic  prose,  die  future  of  asravrw  is 
always  k^arr^vofuu.  See  lliucydides  iv.  77.  vii.  2.  80.  Xenophon 
lldlen.  I.  0,  S.  Lysias  pp.  96.  925.  Demosthenes  p.  1043. 
'JBichilies  pp.  163.  170.  Tliis  fact,  however,  is  not  a  decisive 
^|tetion  to  iwarnia-wv  in  the  passage  under  coiiadenition.  We 
iip  'AKK*  slfu,  hagw  XfW,  onpavry^ag  vtxgoig.  ^Afrarr^eis  is  right, 
pMUMW  the  action  described  by  the  words  axavri^aLg  nxpols  is  ^up- 
sd  to  precede  that  described  by  the  words  hatga  xVfs.  The  sense 
^wUlmui  the  dead  bodies,  and  satute  them.  The  following 
|0  ef  ihr  Alcestis,  which  is  quoted  by  Markland^  is  the  best 
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commentary  on  the  words  ivapm  ^fT^^.  V.  77 1 .  OuS"  h^truva  X'Wf 
tantpLo^eav  ifiifv  J»nroiv«y.  With  regard  to  aX\*  tlfjLi,  it'  liie  reader  vi  ill 
take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  followins;  passages,  we  believe 
that  be  will  prefer  our  emendation  t)  that  o(  Markland.  .^Esih.Agam. 
1322.  Choeph.  779.  Pers.  85 1 .  Soph.  0:d.  C.  503.  I  rach.  J8y.  Aj. 
654.  Euiip.  Phoen.  1016\  Ale.  207.  Androni.  Sy.  Heraci.678.  El. 
1132.  Aristoph.  Pac.  2.^32.  &.C.  The  future  erapw  needs  no  illustra- 
tion, after  what  has  been  said  by  Porson,  ad  Med.  848.  In  the 
next  verse,  Markland  wishes  to  alter  ixx^oo  into  fx;^fw.  The  future 
of  x^»  '^'^^  ^^^  ^^  yaiiM),  xuXm,  reXw,  and  some  other  verba, 
if  the  same  as  the  prei>ent.  We  subjoin  three  examples  of 
it,  in  which  x,^a>  is  connected  with  other  futures.  1.  Euripides 
Theseo,  fr.  I .  Kapof,  n  yaq  trov  ^t/y^sco  xo/xai;  bftoij,  'Pavii  re  *  V 
hpiSfaXoVy  S/jLiJMToov  S*  £iro  Alf/Loarayii  Tpijor^^s  ptMrovrai  xiraf.  II. 
ibistO|dl.  Pac.  I6(i.  'AiroXiig  fjJ,  a^oAel^,  ou  xaropi^eig,  \  xecKi^opi^^ 
ntf  TYig  yi]^  TnXXijv,  |  xftTif UTstio-f i^  fpTuAAov  awoy  \  xot)  /xti^ov  m^tis  ; 
III.  Piato  Comicus  apud  Jthen.  p.  ()65.  C.  Tl  o6  r^^wv  axf  rets 
Tfeanl!etf  ixfipug:  iyd  Zi  Ahgov  xet^a^iaov  egp^oft^.  xayeoye  Toegoxo- 

V.  782.  *£|fto}  V  ifuov  TttiSwy  [mv  i i<ri$f7y  /xeAj)  Ilix^w.  Sic  scripsi 
pro  iiui  a  rwv  %cdia»f.  Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
proposes,  *Eyto  8e  ^  iratScov.  We  prefer  Mr.  Uermann*s  emendation. 

V.811.  ilpoa-iyiTs  roav  twnrorfMov  \  <rco/xa9*  aifiaTocTayri,  Aid. 
TfOffiywr  i  BuoWr/xo).  Cod.  A.  nr^aaytrn  iv^irirfico.  Marklandus 
rgocaytn Ta hnririKp.  Hermann. 

Vv.  824—837.  Tni^  epode,  for  so  it  is,  affords  the  only  con- 
spicuous example  to  be  found  in  this  tragedy,  of  that  antistrophic 
marnQj  which  rages  so  violently  in  the  north  of  Germany,  but 
which  has  been  prevented  by  the  war  from  making  its  way  into 
Englaud.  In  Mr.  Hermann's  edition,  these  fourteen  short  verses 
are  divided  into  three  strophes  and  three  antistrophes,  besides  the 
following  little  epode  of  three  lines  :  "EgriiJM  er'  i  toAuotovo;  |  Oi$i- 
viia  Mfuera  Aixouo-'  {  ijXf  'Efivvis.  Mr.  Hermann  informs  us,  that 
it  is  to  Mr.  Seidler  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  arrangement, 
which  does  not  appear  in  his  book  de  Fersibus  Dochmiach  Traei- 
corum  Gracorum.  Perhaps  Mr.  Seidler,  when  his  band  was  m, 
might  as  well  have  divided  tlie  preceding  little  epode  into  a  fourth 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  the  following  manner  :  (Str.)  "EpyifiM 
9  a  iroAiiffToyo;  Ol^ivou  (A NT.)  Xf^rouo*'  ^Epivvifs  ^Au0e  Swftarat.  Ilie 
measure  is  Aksuc. 

V.  833.  Iltxpws  ea-eTSe;  yifjLOus^  [  rnxgav  ii  ^//3ou  firiv  |  iyrniag. 
i  woXiffTOWg  I  OiSiTOOa  lipLOLTa  |  Xinov<r  i\V  '£givyu^.  1  he  common 
copies  differ  from  each  other  only  in  punctuation.  Mr.  Hermann 
places  a  full  stop  after^ far/v,  and  reads  ipvipJi  (r  for  ryi}jtt«;,  men- 
tioning that  Markland  ^proposed  iotjjxa  S*.  Although  it  is  dange- 
rous to  tamper  with  passages  of  which  the  metre  is  uncertain,  we 
ventare  to  propose  tlie  following  arrangement  of  these  words.    To 
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the  chorud  we  give  the  words,  tltxpovg  huies  yaiftovg,  \  xixoAv  81 
^//3ou  fariv  [?xou(r«j].  See  our  remark  on  v.  504.  (Class.  Journ, 
JNo.  XVI.  p.  438.^  Adrastus  answers,  '£;  fijcta^  i  ToXtSaroyo; 
X.  r.  A.  The  words  e^  ^fta^  jjxis  appear  to  mean  came  to  my 
house.  We  may  also  read  l^  rifMig. .  So  Or.  86.  Sb  V  ^  iieatapta, 
(jMKoigiig  f  6  trig  iroVi^,  "Hkbtov  If*  ^ifusig  aSxloog  icwwqayirag.  In  a 
preceding  passage  of  the  Orestes  (v.  60.)>  we  find  toe  words  ft; 
8£p  li|X6Tffgoy  employed  in  the  same  sense. 

V.  838.  MeAXcoy  (T*  ipcorSv  fylx'  e^^vrXsi;  TrgeerS,    Fiovg  i^ijirm 
TOt^  fxei  jxey  exXirav  £i;  Toi  ai  ye  iiviovg.  vvy  8*  ^Mparrof  larofn.  So 
Aldus.     In  the  modem  editions,  the  punctuation  is  as  follows: 
^fiXKoov  (T*  epanciVf  ^yfx'  e^fivrXag  argarm  Foovg,  afiiTOOf  rtAg  Ixti  ftiv 
hnXivtov  X.  T.  X.     M  r.  Hermann  has  a  note  upon  this  difficult  pas^ 
sage,  which  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  Widiout  dwelling 
OR  the  objections  to  the  common  reading,  we  will  propose  our 
oSim  correction.     MiXXoof  <r  hooravy    ijv/x*    h^fivretg  tfrgorto,    Ficvs 
Stfyia-eoVy  rou^  exel  jxev  sxXinxoy  £ia<ra  fiiiovg^  vuf  8*  *AhQeumf  2<rTdg», 
X.  r.  X.     Being  about  to  ask  you  the  following  question,  when  you 
came  to  meet  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  beicailing  the  dead  (v. 
772.),  /  desisted  from  my  intention,  and  omitted  wnat  I  meant  to 
say.  But  now,  Adrastus,  1  ask  you,  If c.  The  violence  of  Adrastus^s 
grief  probably  convinced  Theseus,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  him  upon  making  an  elaborate  oration  at  that  moment, 
llie  delay,  too,  would  be  advantageous  in  another  respect,  as 
it  would  enable  (he  spectators  to  hear  that  oration.   There  are  five 
things  to  be  considered  in  our  representation  of  this  passage.     1« 
EBHNTAIS  for  EBHNTAEIS,  is  a  very  slight  alteration.    The 
edition  of  Brubach  reads  l^^vrsi^ ;  a  fact  which  is  tnentioned  by 
Markland,  but  which  was  not  present  in  our  recollection,  when 
h^vrbig  occurred  to  us.     We  nmst  not  dissemble,  that  this  correc- 
tion is  liable  to  one  objection,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  authority^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  compound  l^t^vrsig.    The  common  form 
itirnvriivotg  occurs  above,  v.  772.     We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
tliis  objection  is  very  serious.    "Atra^  Xvyifuiva  of  this  kind  are  very 
abundant  in  the  tragedies.     Unusual  combinations  of  prepositions 
and  verbs,  and  usual  combinations  in  an  unusual  sense,  give  variety 
And  novelty  to  the  diction  of  tragedy,  although  they  frequently  ren- 
der it  obscure.    II.  F^^g  eL^,<r(ov.  Compare  El.  59*  Fiwg  r  £f  iijjur' 
a\deo  e\g  itiyotv  irargl.  In  this  sense  Uvm  is  more  commonly  used  than 
a^nvou.     In  V.  1022.  of  the  Orestes,  afiivM  y6ovg  means  to  leave 
off  lamentation  :   (W  <riy*  affuroL  rohg  ymanKUwg  yiovg,  Srip^ug  rei 
xgocyiivT  ;   In  v.  111.  of  the  play  before  us,  this  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  words  irageg  yoov.     HI.  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote,  robg  ixtiin 
fxXiTwy.    'Exsitsy  frequently  signifies  hUi,     We  have  observed  an 
latance  of  the  comiption  of  €xsi9t¥  into  ixi  /xey,  but  we  cannot 
sfer  to  it  at  present.     IV.  We  do  not  propose  itaa-a  for  tig  tA  o'u 
9  with  intire  confidence,  although  we  have  no  doubl  that  some 
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terb  is  concealed  under  the  letters  EISTASA.  We  boldly  inject 
die  ytf  as  an  interpolation  made  on  account  of  the  metre.  The 
pleonasm  IxXimv  iiouraj  iii  which  the  participle  and  the  verb  have 
nearly  the  same  sisrnitication,  may  be  compared  with  of  c^^ 
If^  1^  Atyooy,  8tc.  V.'  The  words  wv  V  "A^garroif  l<rro^»  have 
induced  Rei3key  Markldiid,  and  the  present  editor^  to  consider  the 
Iweceding  words  as  addressed  to  the  chorus.  It  would  be  easy  to 
Jiropoaey  vuv  V^  "A^^wtt*,  AvtrrofA^  or,  vCv  h\  ''A^fwrri,  a*'  l^ropAp 
ft  we  were  certain  that  the  common  reading  is  inconsistent  with 
our  ititerpretation.  But  the  use  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the 
iecond  is  common  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  most  other  languages. 
Compare  Here.  140.  Toy  *//^xX«toy  nuripx  kx)  ^vtiogoff  Ei  ^pt^ 
pkf  IjeoTcS.  ygii  V,  s^ri/yf  hviroTTi^  'Timov  xci$smi^,  lorogfiy  a  /3o(!AofM(i. 
Before  we  leave  this  passage,  we  liuvc  to  mention,  that  a^o^irtpogf  in 
the  next  line  but  one,  tneaiis  0-of  ourcpo;  ^fiov.  See  vv.  928  —93 1 . 

V.  857«  ^Akow  8)  wv  (dL  tii  Vm).  xa)  y^g  miX  axovrf  /xoi  J/Sco;  iwoLi* 
•Of  Tifiy  tytay^  fiouXofMU  ^l^eoy  «Ai}9^  xol)  dixou  iWalv  Tspi.  Mr.  Uer- 
biann  is  silent.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  Fierson,  Mark* 
landy  and  Musgrave,  have  said  concerning  this  passage,  and  more 
|wrticularly  concerning  the  use  of  rwv  for  £v,  he  kuows  where  to 
find  their  annotations.  We  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  under* 
ttood,  that  TBDV  cannot  be  used  for  cSy  after  a  consonant,  except  in 
the  lyric  parts  of  the  drama.  In  the  Basil  edition  of  156^  v.  868. 
Is  thus  represented,  jReo^  iiratvov,  rscvB*  iyor/s  fiovKofMu,  The  same 
leading  is  proposed  by  Markland.  Perhaps  Euripides  wrote, 
Jttoff  fraufoy  rivV.  lyn  Ss  ^oikufuui  x.  r.  A.  liou  com/nit  thisfune^ 
ml  oration  to  me. 

V.  881.  '0  V  flt5  Tplreg  rwv^,  'Imro^sSoy,  roioVy  8p«.  Ilalg  eSy 
IrJXfU)^'  ffu95;  06  rghg  r,d9Voig  Movtrmv  rpaitifriai,  vglg  rd  jttaAd«x9y 
film,  *Aygwg  tl  vailav,  o-xXij^  rji  fitru  hhvg  ^Eyuipi^  wgoj  rM^fiw^ 
iSg  r'  Ssyfug  loJy,  *7inroi j  Tf  xaigaw,  ri^a,  t  errehow  x*?oiy,  DoXu  »a- 
ter^fif  ov^a  x?^^'i^^*  0lx»y.  Heiskius  non  male  if^ig  tb  fioixiaxif 
plw,  Et  xgig  Tf  jam  alU,  liarnesio  teste,  Btov  aulem  cod,  C. 
Fulgato  reipofidet  frgi;  ruy^gslov.  Hkrmann.  Mr.  Hermann  is 
fhe  mst  editor,  who  seems  to  have  understood  this  passage.  'Ilie 
expressions  wgc;  ri  (laK^olxIv  jS/ov,  and  ?rg&;  rayhjiiovy  are  elliptical^ 
and  may  be  compared  with  w^l;  fiisiv,  v^o;  rbtrifindiVf  x^g  ^$f«y* 
ftfigitw^f,  xoigipy^Vj  irpig  x^p^^f  &c-  n!!sch.  Prom.  212.  'Ilg96 
nar*  Iffvuv,  Mi  vpig  ri  xa^tgif  ^p^hf  ^^^  ^^  "^^^S  turtgax^vrag  xpa." 
rth.  rhe  complete  expression  is  trpig  ri  xamgov  Uvreg^  bnt  the 
participle  is  suppressed.  In  the  passage  of  kuripides,  therefore, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  emendation  proposed  by  the  Quarterly 
Seviewer,  xa)  ti  [jLaXtaxiv  filoo.  The  sense  is,  xglg  r)  jxaAioucov 
PUo  M0y.  In  ithe  same  manner,  the  words  §tg  r  iypotg  \wf  might  be 
omitted  without  injuring  the  sense  of  the  expression  x^  r&vB^m. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  character 
of  Hippomedon,  as  drawn  in  this  passage^  was  afterwards  eipaiH 
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ded  by  the  poet  "into  the  Zethus  of  hb  Antiope,  and  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  character  in  the  person,  of  Amphion,  See  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Valckenaer'9  Diatribe. 

V,  888.  *0  T?j  'xwayov  8*  u?J^Of  *ATaKayni$  ysyds  i2««j  I7ap-i 
iiifoweuogj  §TSog  i^oyooTetros,  x.  f.  A.  Inevte  legebutur  'AraXarr^^ 
y^^y  Dais  IleiQisvoTraios,  Dignam  juaicavi,  quam  tM  texium 
reciperemy  praclaram  emendationem^  qua  •  Alatthia  hunc  hcum 
restituit.  Hermann.  Defendi poterit  vulgaia  eo,  quod  JEscMd 
hie  vacatur,  BXaorijftA  xoAAjV^gov,  ayiginaig  o^vhfj  Sept*  ad  Theb. 
539.  Addenda.  The  words  %eus  Uapdtvoiratos  mean,  as  every 
body  knows,  the  boy  Parthenopaus.  ^schylus  having  repre- 
sented the  son  of  Atalanta  as  a  beardless  stripling,  in  a  tragedy 
whidi  the  Athenians  knew  by  heart,  Euripides  has  also  thought 
proper  to  employ  some  word  or  expression  significant  of  his  youth, 
both  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  in  two  of  the  other  three 
passages  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention  him.  See  Phoen. 
147.  1160.  Mr.  Hermann's  note  on  this  passage  ends  with  the 
following  sentence :  Ctzterum  nescio  an  baud  satis  aple  hie  Ata-s 
lanta  fnentionemfecerit,  cujus  quum  nomen  audirentf  spectatcres 
nan  poterant  nan  oculos  in  chorvm  converterej  ut  nobtlem  quofk^ 
dam  venatricem,  areu  sagitiisque  spoliatam^  inter  grandsevas  duf 
cum  matres  agnoscerent.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poet  represents 
the  chorus  as  a  kind  of  corporation  of  childless  mothers,  and  never 
takes  the  trouble  of  considering  the  relation  of  particular  Individ 
duals  with  the  persons  •  and  events  of  the  drama.  Soon  after  the 
present  passage,  we  come  to  the  scene  of  Iphis  and  Evadne.  (vv. 
980 — 1 1  IS.)  Now  although  one  of  the  persons  of  the  chorus  ia 
the  wife  of  Iphis  and  the  mother  of  Evadne  (v.  10d7.)>  nothing  is 
aaid  or  done  during  the  whole  scene,  which  would  not  have  beeii 
said  and  done,  if  the  chorus  had  been  composed  of  iEthra's  wait-t 

^ing-maids.  Without  seeking  for  more  information  than  we  cai| 
derive  from  the  play  biefore  us,  let  us  consider  who  these  seveii 
Argive  matrons  are,  who  begin  one  of  their  songs  vnth  the  wordsj^ 
*Ivw6fi9TQ¥  ''Aqyasy  i  frdrpiov  Ijx^y  irHov  (v.  365.).  Three  of  the 
seven  captains,  who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  were  scrai^rt 
in  Argos  (vv.  136.  890.).  The  mothers  of  Tydeus,  Polynices, 
and  Parthenppseus,  could  not  very  properly  join  in  nnsing,  'Ewri 
fMerf §s^,  hrA  xougouis  \  lyeivaftft*  al  rakouwoogoi  |  xl^iwr^r^vs  h  *Ap- 
73/01;  (v.  963.)  The  mother  of  Amphiaraus,  mdeed,  might  be  ap 
Argive,  but  as  Amphiiiraus  was  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  earth 
(v.  9^0>  ^^^  mother  had  no  concern  in  the  aflfair  which  brought 
her  six  companions  to  Eleusis.  Ihe  mothers  of  Capaneus,  Eteo? 
cleus,  and  Hippomedon,  are  the  only  persons  of  the  cborus  to 
whom  its  constant  language  really  applies. 

V.  907.  ^iX^iftoy  ifflo;,  irXoutrioy.  ^fov^fue  Se  *Ev  TQlatf  ify^iSf  oy^^ 
np^  AJyosf   lirov.     Mr.  Hermann  reads,     ^iXJriftoy  {Aq;,  TAouo-My 

4f^i^/»aTog,  and  alters  the  arrniig^ent  o{  the  pa«sagje  in  som^ 
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other  respects.  Musgrave  proposes,  ^lA^rijxov  rfiog  %koicio$,  full 
of  ambition.  i7Xot!<rio$  seeuis  to  be  the  true  reading,  but  it  ought 
to  be  separated  froVii  ^tXjinfMif  rfiogy  and  connected  with  the  subse- 
quent words.  He  wan  wealthy ,  but  he  Jiewed  a  sense  of  hit  wealth 
in  his  actions  rather  than  in  his  conversation.  Compare  what  is  said 
of  Capaneus  vv.86 1 — 866.  The  difference  between  these  two  imagi- 
nary characters  seems  to  be,  that  Capaneus,  notwithstanding  his 
wealth,  was  simple  in  his  manuers  and  frugal ;  whereas  Tydeus 
was  magnificent  and  liberal,  llie  px6Ti(io¥  ^io$  of  Tydeus  may  be 
compared  with  the  wlf^U  i^^^  ^ind  the  evrrgoariyo^f  ffri[ua  of  Ca- 
paneus, V.  869*  So  we  say  in  English,  he  is  an  extraordinary 
character. 

Tovcrfif  9fo<r6wfM¥  fcxifi,  ^Ocri  irgofra^eai'.  These  words  are  addressed 
to  the  chorus,  ^llie  verb  wpoa-u^saSi  will  best  be  understood  by 
comparing  v.  1 100.  n^wr^ytr  aii  (rro/Mtri,  with  v.  1 159*  <>iq  ofi^) 
luuTTw  wrofii}^  <r7pMy  [rixvov].  The  common  interpretation,  ton- 
vehetis^  is  very  remote  from  the  true  sense. 

V.  96i*  UKetyxra  V  oi<rtl  rtg  yt^sAa,  |  irnvfjMTonf  uwo  Iwr^tfion 
iuffim.  Sic  scripsi pro  Iwrx^liimv.  Hermann.     J(;9;p^eifM0y  agrees 
better  than  IwrylfLon  with  the  common  reading  of  the  correspond- 
ing verse  in  the  autistrophe,  %c0^);  S^  nvoL  revvB'  ZETp^ouo-a  imI^v.  The 
XQanuscripts,  however,    exhibit  ^oua-a^    and  obviate  this  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Hermann's  correction,  of  which  we  approve  for  two 
reasons.    In  the  first  place,  by  reading  Su^i/xcoy  we  obtain  a  regu- 
Jar  Pbalscian  hendecasyllable  at  the  end  of  the  strophe.     Compare 
Soph.  Aj.  633.  Phil.  1 145.  Eurip.  Hec.  453.  Heracl.  758.     Se- 
condly, we  entertain  a  strong  suspicion,  that  there  is  no  such  word 
^M  iuax!B*(*^s*    The  only  authorities  for  it,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
auainted,  are  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  another  passage  of 
toe  same   poet:    Bacch.   15.    Bixr^ii  re  Ttiyi),  r^if  rt  l6<rysiiJLo» 
X^wei  M^Smv  m><,ta¥f  'Acafilap  r'  6u$a//toya.     'fhe  modem  editors, 
indeed,  read  iuv^slfuuSf  from  the  emendation  of  Heath,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing passage  of  iEschylus:     Pers.  566.    Bgjflc/is  ufAfirehigiis  \ 
2u9X!iffr5jouf  Tf  xikevtovs.    Juff%/jxeu;,  however,  would  produce  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the   correspondhig    verse,    Sou^lSog  flMg 
dxT»g,  and  occurs  twice  in  the  remains  of  tlie  same  poet :   I'heb. 
509.  Elg^u  veo(ro'«y,  ig  i^xovra  ^va^ifMv.     Choeph.  183.  *E^  I^lf- 
fLirtn  Se  3i4^ioi  irjTrouo*/  xtoi  SToty6v^  u^gourrot  Soff^i/xou  grXrijXjxygiSo^* 
It  is  by  no  means  immaterial  to  the  present  question  to  observe, 
that  Aldus  and  Robortellus  convert  a  just  senarius  into  a  hobbling 
srazon  by  reading  Su^ip^fiftoy  in  the  former  of  tliese  two  passages. 
The  name  editors  o£fend  in  the  same  manner  by  reading  /xiXay^f/- 
ft9!;  in  the  following  verse  of  the  same  poet :  Pers.  301.  Ka)  Aiuxoy 
f^aal^  wxTog  ix  [LsKxy^lfi^w.    These  facts  seem  to  justify  us  in  re- 
jectmg  iv^iifiMg  altogether.    It  we  proceed  to  inquire  \{\lo  >^ 
meaniu!^  ofUax'f^ff  perhaps  we  shall  find  no  Latiu  Nvord  wVucVi 
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cznn»M9  it  no  wdl  as  horridm.  This  epitii^  accofdng  to  For- 
CKuini,  rejertur  $itpe  ad  kyemem  ei  proceihs*  This  remark  is 
eqaallj  tnm  of  ^Jr^ipK*  in  four  of  the  fi^e  pasMiges  which 
we  baYC  produced,  it  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  fesy/jpyry 
trbich  has  supplanted  it  in  one  of  tbcM  four  passages.  In  the  mlh 
passage,  the  Maurra  l6vyipL99  of  .Sschjios  may  be  compared  with 
the  Jhrridat  anguU  of  Vii^il.  In  Stanley's  translation^  drmammm 
penricioamif  the  epithet  seems  to  be  chosen  at  a  venture.  Th6 
derivation  of  tiv^ipA^  is  not  very  certain.  The  diflierenoe  of  the 
second  syllables  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove,  that  Im^i^m^  and 
hf^ttf^fp^f  are  of  different  Aimilies.  XiurrXn^  m  ckitMuin^  which 
is  manifestly  of  the  same  family  as  ve^iA  aiMi  jfu^mv^  has,  liko 
Pjff^uuSf  a  short  vowel  instead  of  a  oipbthoi^.  Before  we  leave 
this  passage,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  not  menbomd  by  Pbraon 
in  his  note  on  ofaxrv,  ad  Hec.  30. 

V.  9^-    ^«)  <^y  ifireugg  mxyo;,  J  y^0M9Ti»  tofT^PsrarsTf  J  svr^  h 


fM»jpay.  Instead  of  StKmffM'flrro^,  ovr'  ey  (^iv,  Hrpi^otio*flc,  Mr.  Her* 
mann  reads,  partly  after  former  critics,  hun^nriirmf,  ed  K'^^f 
rrevs-ft.  Each  of  these  alterations  demands  some  animadversion. 
vV  e  believe  that  only  one  adverb  of  the  same  form  as  luimivo- 
rams,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  ail  the  remains  of  the  Attic  writers.  Soph. 
(Ed.  C«  1579-  'Ai^ff^  itoKlrmtf  immusoreiTaif  ftev  iv  TS^otfttt  Xi^Of 
OWmw  iXooXira.  The  scholiast  seems  to  have  read  (uvrojHMvrars;. 
His  annotation  is  as  follows:  'A^^g  irsAjrci,  (uvro^iwrarTOr*  ^hrr) 
rw  ctmiiLWi.  Adverbs  of  the  comparative  degree  ending  in  HXf 
which  are  sufficiently  common,  afford  no  authority  for  Mm)votvf- 
r»i.  The  true  reading  is  hwrrmvtir»f — jxoMof.  To  proceed  to 
the  second  alteration,  we  do  not  believe  that  Cdpo^^  tf^tve,  is  an 
Attic  word.  Zmv,  an  animal^  is  indeed  an  Attic  word,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  and  proper  substantive,  and  is  more  correctly 
written  %<Sm.  The  following  words  occur  in  an  inscription,  which 
we  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  tenth  Number  of  the  Clas- 
sicnlJournal,  p.  533.  TO  AE  AOinO  EPFO  HAnANTOX  EF 
KTKAOI  APXEI  HO  EAETSINIAKOS  AieOX  nP02  HOI  TA 
«OIA  KAI  ETESE  EHl  TON  EIlirTA TON  TOTTON.  In  modem 
orthography:  Tw  l\  XonroD  byov  avarrof  iy  xuxAxp  «!^f<  6 *£XftMri«Mp* 
%li  Xl9o§f  frfo§  i  tH  (oia,  xm  freti}  hw\  rSn  irKTretrmv  rotriw.  Instead 
of  1 A  ZOIA  icAI  ETEeE,  Chandler  absinrdly  reads  TA  ZOAA 
KAI  EPros.  To  return  to  Euripides,  we  suspect  that  oSr  h 
l^w  ought  to  be  retained,  although  the  MSS.  read  ovr'  h  Qbdoicv, 
and  that  Musgravc  is  nearly  right  in  considering  it^Af/Loopirii  as  a 

floss  for  xjivofifn).     We  hesitate  between  upnofuva  and  xfiwfiiiMS. 
n  the  last  line,  Sx^oimt^  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  as  we 
have  already  observed.     Lastly,  we  apprehend  that  we  ought  to 
ad  rm^V  i/i^eari  of  TfiovS*.     See  Elmsley  ad  HtracL  544. 

Vy^.     Sic  scripsi  ex  cmendationt  ErjurdUi  ad  iljuctm  p^SCtf^ 
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pro  xXfiy^  r  jfxo^^ov  rov  xorofiiaryoti.  HERMANN.  Eurip.  EK 
1298.  Ilws  Svre  9ffai,  rrjffli  r  aSfXfoo  I  xal  x«T0eftijXfvi);y  |  ovx  4f^* 
iTflrroy  (I.  ^ptwin^ft)  rcf^pa^  ftsKiigoig ;  fnstead  of  xa)  Kon-afitfiiini^f 
Krfurdt  proposes  xira  ^iftevi};.  He  docs  not  notice  the  following 
passage  of  die  Rhesus,  in  which  the  nietre  requires  xora^Sijxsyov 
to  be  scanned  as  a  word  of  four  syllables :  V.  377-  'AXXi  nv  Sit 
ya  I  Xflerotf  9/jfifyov  6^j]xi  [jLoqep  \  f  iXroroy  «;^o;  tHa-et.     In  these  three 

Cssages^  we  believe  that  xarof $i]ftfyo^  was  pronounced,  and  per- 
ps  written,  xafil[i,svog,  in  the  same  manner  as  xsiTifrYttt  is 
written  and  pronounced  xsia^^e,  Honi.  II.  J.  701.  KxriavBhis 
almost  the  only  other  contraction  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  the  Attic  poets ;  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  never 
make  use  of  the  uncontracted  form  xaraSavfiy.  The  uncontracted 
form  xarse^fjxayo;  seems  to  be  exhibited  by  Euripides  £1.  201. 
CSp/ii  Tou  xara/fiifiJvoVf  |  tov  rt  ttaovros  kkira.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  poet  wrote,  Ol^oi  rot)  rf  xa^difi^u. 

Vv.  990—1008.  1012—1030.  Tlie  monody  of  Evadne,  in  two 
|Nirts,  is  the  most  difficult  (lortion  of  the  whole  play.  We  pass  it 
over  without  making  any  particular  observations  upon  itj  but  not 
without  feeling  a  hope  of  being  able  to  comment  upon  it  widi 
more  effect  at  some  future  time,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  at 
present. 

V.  1009,  Kali  jxi^v  hpag  t^»8*,  5[j  l^eorrjxa;  iri\%g,  Tl^jgaif,  ISr^g 
h^o'mpif,  Legebatur  Jtog  h^fraupiy.  Recepi  Musgravii  conjedU" 
tarn,  Hermann.  Musgrave's  conjecture  is  stark  naught.  We 
suspect  that  the  common  reading  is  correct,  although  we  cannot 
explain  why  the  funeral  pile  of  Capaneus,  who  was  killed  by  the 
band  of  Jupiter,  is  called  Jupiter's  treasure.  'Die  funeral  piles  of 
die  other  captains  are  called  ava^f/Lora,  v.  983. 

V.  1037-  'ErioxXov  elj  i^y  warpfta  fawtXaxrcov  vfxjoV.  Mr.  Her- 
nami  silently  reads  eS;  y^y  vetrgilx. 

V.  1054.  /*.  Sxrj^  8a  rfh  tou  vagiv  xoo-jxsTf  BEjttaj ;  ET,  BiXBi  n 
xaiyov  oSroj  I  ariXog^  irarsg.  Kaivov  tcripsi  pro  xXsivoV.  Ita  max 
T,  1057.  EI^  yap  Ti  irpSyfua  vtfiyfjJov  fO-xeyaTftsJa.  HerMAMN.* 
Mr.  Porson  also  read  xamvy  and,  if  he  had  published  an  edition 
of  this  play,  would  probably  have  read,  g?toj  6  rroAftrfj.  See 
Markland's  note,  and  Beck's  index  v.  ^roX.ag;.  We  subjoin  part 
of  Markland*s  note :  Negai  vir  summits  ad  Strahon.  p.  243.  edm 
jlmsteL  vocem  <rri\os  signjficare  amictns.  Sed  refellitur  hoc  locOf 
et  JEschyl,  'Ixer.  242.  et  SchoL  ibL  et  Andromach.  148.  pro 
0ToXft}y  vet.  edit,  habet  trrokoy.  Tlie  passage  from  /Eschylus  is  as 
follows :  Uoiairiv  HfiiXov  t6v^  avsAXijva  otoXov,  TliTrXoKri  fioig^^i9i 
xsH  xvxvwfieuri  XXtovTot^  vpoc^ioovovfji.ev ;  Schol.  *ylv»XXijv«,  TOV  06^ 
"EXXijya  xarA  oroX^y.  ITiis  interpretation  would  justify  a  conjec- 
ture that  the  true  reading  is  ayeXXijya  o-roXiJy.  There  is  no  occasiotl^ 
however,  to  read  crroAfy,  or  to  iifiderstaiid  orroXov  iu  au\  oVVve\  «fc\Yafe% 
tbanibatia  which  j'i  is  used  in  vv.    J 95.  470,  496.  Q^O.  ^\ 
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1038.  of  the  same  play.  In  all  these  verses  the  Latin  tranalatioo 
has  cat  us,  I'he  construction  is,  nalctxo^  ofjLtXo$  k<mv  oirof  6  frriKa^; 
A  kind  of  pleonasm  too  frequent  to  need  illustration.  In  the  passage 
in  the  Andromache,  >ivhich  Markland  mentions,  the  Aldiue  read- 
ing is,  J^ToAjctov  re  ;^^floro^  rcuv^e  toixiAxov  teVAcov.  Ilie  edition  of 
Lascaris,  as  well  as  that  of  Brubach,  which  is  Markland's  vetua 
ediiioy  reads  o-roXov.  A  gloss  of  Hesychius,  however,  which  is, 
quoted  in  Beck's  edition^  confirms  oroX/xoy  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

V.  1066.  */!  tuysLTtg,  ov  jlljj  [jLviov  ig  iro\kol$  ipei$,  'Es  voAAou^ 
scripsi  pro  vulgato  hr)  woWovs,  quod  in  hn)  ^roXAoDy  mutabant  jReiff-. 
hiui  €t  Falckenarius  ad  HippoL  213.  Hermann.  Mr.  Porson 
sl$o  reads  €iV  voAXou;. 

V.  1077.    '/fli>  TaX«j,  I  fjiCTekot^eg  fv^et;   OKixoSa,    yigoVj  |  p^gog 
xo}  au,  xx)  Ttoktq  laa  rAa/xcoy.     Addidi  xcd  metri  indicio  ante  ii^Xj$.    ' 
Hermann',    llie  same  addition  is  proposed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

V.  1 089'  £»  V  t\g  ToT  ^A^oy,  xit^evtipiiriv  rnteoVf  Oloy  rrifivteu 
warigm.  ytyverai  rixvnv,  Ovx.  iv  lan  ei;  toV  ijAdoy,  f  I;  o  vvv^  xoxou.  Sic 
dedi  ex  Canteri  et  Mat  kiandi  coiijeciura  pro  xa^neipait^v  rfXfWF. 
Hermann.    This  is  an  emendation,  of  which  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  friget,  xehemeiUer  Jiiget.     Whea 
two  contiguous  verses  end  with  the  same  word,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  word  to  be  erroneous  in  one  instance,  die  critic 
may  be  allowed  to  take  a  greater  latitude  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, than  has  been  taken  in  the  passage  before  us.     £sch.  I'heb, 
202.  Kei  ftijTij  ^'fX'if  "^^i  ^f*"^^  iLeroLi^iLiov^  *Avr)p  ywvj  rt  v*  flwi  vwm 
/UrfTa/;p(fLioy  x.  r.  A.     This  is  the  reading  of  Robortellus.     if  it  had 
been  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
seek  for  the  true  reading  (oxoucrrrtfi)  of  the  fii'st  verse,  among  those 
words  which  resemble  nteTai;^ftioy.     So  also  Choeph.   769-  *A>jC 
aiUTO¥  eXSeTVf  w§  alshfMivTtag  x^^)?^  *^i4ycop^d'  o(rov  ra^KTTQt  yotiowrji  ^gevtm 
^Ev  ayyiXm  yap  xquinig  IqioujoLi  Aoyo^.     So  Poison,  instead  of  the 
ancient  readmg,  xgwmog  6pio6<rYi  ^gsv/.  In  our  passage,  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  replace  tlie  first  tUvov  by  any  word  which  appears  to  him 
to  improve  the  sense.     If,  says  Iphis,  /  were  now  living  my  life 
over  again,  and  had  felt  in  my  former  life  the  misery  which  attenda 
the  loss  of  children,  I  should  never  have  exposed  myself  a  second 
time  to  the  danger  of  incurring  that  loss.     Perhaps  xa^treipftOillf 
rm  is  the  true  reading.     Tots  frequently   signifies  formerly ^  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  lx?7  frequently  signifies  tn 
another  place.     *  Tots  pro  oliui,*  says  Markland  on  v.  561.     We 
may  also  read  Trdpos. 

V.  J  097.  *H  ngog  pusXadga  To'vh  KxT^si'jioos  pi^iXai ;  '^Hxtara'  wptv  ys 
UxoT  f,v  vctig  Vile  jttoj,  'JAA'  ot5x5T*  ?(rTiy,  x.  t.  A.  Legebatur,  HSiorix^ 
vglv  ye  Sjjwot  ^v  T»al$  r,hs  [Wii.  "Hxia-ra,  debetur  Piersono  Veris,  1.  6. 
ri  fortasse  in  yag  mutandum,  Uer'mann.     Perhaps  Mr.  Her* 
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mann  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  emendation  of  Canter,  TfSiora 
wph  yt  lrfi\  or  j|v  Treilg  rjis  fwi.  Instead  of  ^lora  tj/v  yB  ^l\  an  ' 
expression  destitute  of  authority,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  proposes 
to  read,  ^ttrra  %p!v  y  JJsiv,  formerly  delightful  to  behold.  This 
emendation  offends  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  observation 
on  V.  303.  As  the  third  foot  of  th^  verse  is  contained  in  one 
word,  ISiTy,  and  as  the  following  syllable,  or',  is  capable  of  be- 
ginning a  verse,  the  two  hemistichs  ought  to  be  divided  by  an  eli- 
sion. So  V.  764.  0afcj5  ay,  fl  vap^S',  |  3t'  lyyoiira  yexMu;.  Tro. 
1181.  *OX»Xaj,  e\I;9ua-00  jx',' |  Sf*  tloTrfcrrcoy  '^iirKov;.  El.  14.  Oijs 
V  h  d^jxOK  JfAri^'9  I  St  bU  TgoloLV  fir\u.  Our  opinion  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  as  follows.  We  conjecture  that  the  words  irgiv  ye  were 
added  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  verse,  by  a  transcriber 
who  found  in  his  copy,  "Hitrra  Si^or'  ^v  %»!$  ?9f  jxoi.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  allowed  to  pass,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote, 
-mttrra  RJiror'  W,  !t*  ifv  mtg  ^i  fioi.  The  two  syllables  M'  !t^ 
were  lost  because  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  same  letters. 
The  expression  ^/ara  ^or'  ^yrot  may  be  compared  with  Hec.  484. 
iloti  T^y  ivotffva»  lifKor*  aifrwf  '/X/ou  *£xaj37)y  ay  i^evgoifi^i,  Tptoidt^ 
xigat;  So  also  Tro.  1277.  ^/2  firyaXM  $^or'  l/xTyeouor'  h  fiagfiigoig 
Tjpo/a,  TO  xXf  jyoy  ivofi  a^oi^f  1  ropra.  We  may  also  read^  *^HiiaTA 
srpiy  WOT  ivV, 

V.  1099*  *-^XA*  oux/r  &Tiy,  ?  •/  Ifi^riv  ytvetoXu  U^o^^yiT*  olA  ori- 
fMiTif  xol  xopa  TO^e  Kofrfn^i  X"P^*  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^'oi*  Pegovu  $uya- 
rjtf^.  iipa'ivcov  it  /xe/^oyc^  ^^^^t?  yXuxcTai  8*  ^o^oy  el^  SaoTrsvfAura,  We 
appreheud  that  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  'Drw 
Bumey*8  correction  of  the  third  of  these  five  verses,  Karu^n  x'P^tv. 
ovSSy  ^loy  vuTgL  See  the  Monthly  Review,  August,  1799,  p.  434. 
Mr.  Hermann  has  along  note  on  this  verse,  in  which,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  we  observe  rather  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the 
emendation  of  a  contemporary  critic,  than  a  real  attachment  to  the 
received  text.  K^irixdy  yap  k^,  oi  ^tXipjov  oAXi^Xcoy  yivo$.  He 
cuds  with  proposing  to  read,  xa)  xiqa  TOot  KuTti^t.  warp)  S*  o'j^fv 
^loy  triXtt  Ftpoyn  iuyoiTgl^*  In  the  following  words,  ugfrtvoov  ii 
fiff/Coyr;,  Mr.  Hermann  justly  censures  Marklaud  for  wisiiing  to 
change  S^  into  ye,  ^,  or  fuw.  llie  construction  is  as  follows: 
O^h  [jxfy]  ^loy  iror^}  yigom  duyuTgdf.  apa-ivoov  ii  (utl^ovtg  [uiv] 
^int^),  yKuxiiat  V  ^crcroy  el;  ionceup^aroi, 

V.  HIS.  08;  Xf^9  *»""8fliy  ftijJgy  a^iXj  voXiy,  6aiovra;  ^f^h^v^ 
x&xxtXdp  tlyai  ytoi^  Libri  oope>kovv  roKiv.  In  codd.  A,  B,  notatur 
y^.  TaXiv.  Plutarchus  iptkSxn  yrpf^  quod  qnum  mcmoriter  citari'* 
Us  esse,  vii/gata  autem  lectio  ab  exqnisitiore  fonte  manasie  vide^ 
reiury  wpeK^  irihiv  reposui.  Sic  supra  v.  45S.  Tegrvug  Tvgiwot^ 
li^oveis,  Stoi¥  WXj}.  f^ide  Heindorfium  ad  Plat,  Gorg.  p.  \05. 
Ffotag.  p.  499*  Hekmann.  So  Ale.  366.  rjgy  yoig  pi?^ovs  Kiv 
wkt)  AftWeiy,  irrtv  iv  wagy  XS^^^^*  '^®  common  readiu^v^  ^\V^\%* 
In  the  passage  before  us,  we  are  uot  w*\\\\o>\\.  ^M^^Xcxotw^  ^>X^^>d^ 
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1038.  of  the  same  play.  In  all  these  verses  the  Latin  translation 
has  cat  us,  I'he  construction  is,  /JoSairo;  ofiiXi^  ^oriv  oSrof  6  irrikos; 
A  kind  of  pleonasm  too  frequent  to  need  illustration,  in  the  passage 
in  the  Andromache,  >ivhich  Markland  mentions,  the  Aldine  read- 
ing is,  JSVoXfioy  re  ^^^^^^  rw^e  n-oix/Axov  viwXiDV.  The  edition  of 
LascariSf  as  W(;;ll  as  that  of  Brubach,  which  is  Markland's  velus 
edilioy  reads  <rroAov.  A  gloss  of  Hesychius,  however,  which  is, 
quoted  in  Beck's  edition^  confirms  oroX/xoy  beyond  the  possibilitj 
of  doubt. 

V.  1066.  */!  tuysLTtg,  ov  jlljj  [jLviov  Is  voAAolp^  ^^^"ir*  '£(  voAXou^ 
scripsi  pro  vulgato  6t)  iroX\ov;,  quod  in  l-ni  toXXwv  mutabant  Rei$' 
kius  et  Falckenarius  ad  HippoL  213.  Hermann.  Mr.  Porson 
also  reads  %\i  sroAXou^. 

V.  1077.  '/fli>  TaX«j,  I  [urnXxyts  TtJp^aj  OiSiff'oSa,  yigof,  \  pJfO^ 
xeu  av,  Koi  7oXi(  hfjLoi  rKifuaoy.  Addidi  xolL  metri  indicio  ante  toai$« 
Hermann,  llie  same  addition  is  proposed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

V.  1089.  E\  V  fi^  ToS*  ^xAoy,  XA^fTrnpiinv  rtxoov,  Olov  criftvteu 
wetrl^  ytyverai  rnevcpy,  Ovk  Av  tot'  fi;  t6^  ijxSov,  tig  o  wp,  x«xoi#.  iSiC 
dedi  ex  Lanteri  et  Matkiandi  conjectura  pro  xa^rKupii^v  rcxwnr. 
Hermann.    This  is  an  emendation,  of  which  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  friget,  xehementer  Jriget.     When 
two  contiguous  verses  end  with  the  same  word,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  word  to  be  erroneous  in  one  instance,  the  critic 
may  be  allowed  to  take  a  greater  latitude  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, tlian  has  been  taken  in  the  passage  before  us.     £fich.  Theb. 
202.  Kt\  it^y^^s  ^^X^^  "^i  ^1^^^  iieTaiyjLiov^  '^^^  f^  Tf  y'  csri  tm 
/K^ra/vftioy  x.  r.  X.     This  is  the  reading  of  Robortellua.     if  it  had 
been  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
seek  for  the  true  reading  (oxoutrrrai)  of  the  fii-st  verse,  among  those 
words  which  resemble  iieralxP'tof.     So  also  Choeph.  769-  '^XX' 
ovTOy   Mehf  w$  alnfjiMVTeos  xXui},  ^Avoo^d^  Strov  ra^nrra  yaiwcTji  ^ftvL 
*Ey  ayyikcti  yap  x^virrhs  ^^io^Tou  Xoy^S*     ^^  Porson,  instead  of  the 
ancient  readmg,  xgvmog  opioicYi  ^gsv/.  In  our  passage,  the  reader  b  at 
liberty  to  replace  tlie  first  rexvov  by  any  word  which  appears  to  him 
to  improve  the  sense.     //*,  •  says  Iphis,  /  were  now  living  my  life 
over  again,  and  had  felt  in  my  former  life  the  misery  which  attend* 
the  loss  of  children^  I  should  never  have  exposed  myself  a  second 
time  to  the  danger  of  incurring  that  loss.     Perhaps  xa^t3rtipati|v 
rm  is  the  true  reading.     Tore  frequently   signifies  formerly,  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  IxsT  frequently  signifies  in 
another  place.    *  Tots  pro  olim,'  says  Markland  on  v.  561.     We 
ly  also  read  Topcg. 

V.  J097.  *H  wgog  ftsXaflga  tou5»  KoL'^ru-jioos  fiiXw ;  "Uxtrra'  vph  y§ 

t^VMs'  ^»  ireus  ijh  yjih,  'AW*  ouxrr*  roTiy,  x.  t.  X.  Legebatur,  ^Hhvra, 

9fh  yi  iifliOT'  ^v  notlg  rfig  jnoi.  "//xierra  debetur  Piersono  Verts,  i.  6. 

iMm  in  ystg  mutandum.  Her'mann.     Perhaps  Mr.  Her- 
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maim  ougbt  to  have  mentioned  the  emendation  of  Canter,  ?/8ioTdK 
wph  yn  Kfi\  St  {v  fraig  rji:  jxot.  Instead  of  ^19'ra  w^lv  yt  $f|0',  an  ' 
expression  destitute  of  authority,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  proposes 
to  ready  ^tTra  xptv  y  »3s7f,  formerly  delightful  to  behold.  This 
emendation  offends  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  observation 
on  V.  303.  As  the  third  foot  of  th^  verse  is  contained  in  one 
wordy  ftt7y,  and  as  the  following  syllable,  or',  is  capable  of  be- 
ginning a  verse,  the  two  hemistichs  ought  to  be  divided  by  an  eli- 
sion. So  V.  764.  *flefcj5  iv,  fl  vafffl-i*,  |  St  riyeiira  vsxooi;.  'IVo. 
1181.  ^OXstfXa^,  etl/ftfo-w  jxV  I  Sr  elmirroov  iriickov^.  El.  14.  Ois 
V  h  StffMK  eXei^'y  I  St  tig  Tgoixv  firXu.  Our  opinion  of  the  passage 
before  as  is  as  follows.  We  conjecture  that  the  words  irgiv  ye  were 
added  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  verse,  by  a  transcriber 
who  found  in  his  copy,  ^/iSiara  ^tot'  {v  iretl$  rj^s  jxoi.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  allowed  to  pass,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote, 
■  Hlicrra  ftjTOTr' W,  ?r' i}v  7r«7;  ?8i  [loi.  The  two  syllables  ovt'  St 
were  lost  because  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  same  letters. 
The  expression  ^i^ra  KiItot^  Srra  may  be  compared  with  Hec.  4S4. 
Jlotf  rify  ivowcav  di^Tor*  oSo-dey  '/x/ou  *Exsi^v  iv  8^vjgoi/i,i,  TptciBtg 
Ttipu  ;  So  also  Tro.  1277.  H  ii.ryaKa  ^YproT*  e/xTveoyo-*  h  fiugfisigoi; 
To^ioy  TO  xXfivov  Svofu  iL^ougffiTei  roya.     We  may  also  read,  "//Siota 

yplVTOT  ovv. 

V .  10()9*  *A}Ji  ovxtr  ffirriy,  ?  y  Iftijy  y.vsioL^tU  Uqovr^ysT*  oai  ari'' 
futri,  xol  xafa  roSf  Kartl^t  Xf'p/-  vxr^)  S*  oviiv  r^lSioy  rigovu  tuyoL^ 
TfOf.  iipcrmn  U  iitil^ovtg  ^f^i^oA^  yXvxilen  V  j^cro^ov  el;  iaoTrsviAurec.  We 
appreheiid  that  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Dr. 
Bumey's  correction  of  the  third  of  these  five  verses,  Kstrei^t  X"?^'^^* 
tuiiv  jftioy  vargL  See  the  Monthly  Review,  August,  1799,  p.  434. 
Mr.'Hermanu  has  along  note  on  this  verse,  in  which,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  we  observe  rather  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the 
emendation  of  a  contemporary  critic,  tlian  a  real  attachment  to  the 
received  text.  Kgnixhv  yap  k^,  06  ^i\ipgov  oAXiJXaiv  yivog.  He 
ends  with  proposing  to  read,  xa)  xigoi  ro^^  KutmI^b,  irotrp)  S*  ov^fv 
jjSioy  tI>ji  rtpQVTi  tuyuTgoS^  In  the  following  words,  agtrivwy  is 
fuiCoyt;,  Mr.  Hermaim  justly  censures  Markland  for  wisiiing  to 
change  8}  into  yc,  tv},  or  /xey.  The  construction  is  as  follows : 
OuSip  [ftiif]  vj^tov  wuTg)  yigovrt  iuyaTgog,  apo'evtov  le  ful^ovig  [f^fyl 
^^v^}j  y)^XMi  y  jJtf'O'oy  el;  ieairtufiaToi. 

V.  1112.  Ovg  XP^^f  hfttioiv  fJi'tfih  eo^sXp  7oX<y,  Oonoi^Tug  tp^uVf 
jdninXm  flyai  yioi;.  Libri  copeXovv  froXiv.  In  codd,  A.  B,  notatur 
y^.  iraXiy.  Plutarchtis  ei^rXo^i  y^y,  quod  quum  mcmoriter  citan* 
tu  esse,  vulgata  auiem  lectio  ab  exqui&itiore  fonte  manasse  vide^ 
reiur^  iptK^  irix^f  reposui.  Sic  supra  v.  45.S.  Ttginug  Tvgayyotg 
i^at(,  Stolv  WXij.  Vide  Heindorjium  ad  Plat,  Gorg.  p,  J  05. 
Piotag.  p.  499'  Hekmann.  So  Ale.  366.  r^'cb  yig  p/Aouj  K&v 
vuxrl  Xtwr^tiv,  &my' «y  ir«g^  ;^j(fyoy.  The  common  reading  is  ^/Aoij. 
In  the  passage  before  us,  we  are  not  without  suspicion,  although 
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SvXoif.  If  this  18  Lis  meaning,  we  apprehend  that  (tuv  ovXoig  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  interpretation.  Compare  Hec.  11(2.  Cil<rV 
2x1  xqwiois  h^iwi  fo>  ifr^otg.  Wc  object,  however,  to  both  Mark- 
lanas  emendations,  as  well  as  to  the  common  reading,  on  account 
of  the  frpondee  in  the  third  place.  See  the  preceding  annotation. 
We  read,  XoiXxioi^  oVAokti,  AdvoC^mv  (TTgarriXiTOLv. 

V.  ]  1 67*  Toinotg  tyi  a  xol)  iroXi$  Sw^ov/tstfa.  If  the  reader  will 
compare  the  speech  of  Theseus,  in  which  this  verse  occurs,  with 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  the  speech  of  Minerva,  which  fol- 
lows almost  immediately,  lie  will  see  reason  to  suspect  that  o-r 
oiq^ht  to  be  changed  into  o*^. 

V.  11 79.  Tl  ^  »oJ*  djxiv  ebjJ  wrovoyria-ctt  fit  ypij  ;  Male  vulgo  rt 
^wo^\  Non  quid  aliud  dicit,  sfa  ecouid  ahud-.  Hermann. 
If  this  alteration  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  we  should 
have  reminded  him,  diat  the  enclitic  ri,  in  common  with  everjr 
other  enclitic,  cannot  begin  either  a  trimeter  iambic  or  a  sentence. 
The  same  rule,  as  is  well  known,  applies  to  iv,  a3,  yiig,  Si,  K^^ 
Wjfrety  (tiv,  jx^y,  oSy,  and  a  few  other  particles.  As  Mr.  Hermann 
cannot  be  unacquainted  with  this  rule,  we  must  consider  his  al- 
teration of  the  present  verse  as  made  in  defiance  of  it.  In  his  book 
de  Emendanda  Ratione  Gneca  Grammatics  (p.  95.)  he  ha» 
treated  two  verses  of  the  Choephori  of  ^schylus  (112.  65£.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  verse  now  before  us.  If  Mr.  Hermann 
had  ever  heard  the  words  who  bids  in  the  mouth  of  an  auctioneer, 
or  the  words'  who  buys  in  the  mouth  of  a  barrow-woman,  he 
would  not  have  altered  Tl^  ^^ov  into  71^  ffv^ov  with  the  following 
remark:  Ibi  manifesto  interrogat  Orestes,  an  aliquis  nUus  sit, 
non  qttis  sit  intus. 

V.  1«I0.  rejLLfWj  y,  Tv*  «5t»v  frmiMfff  riyvMri  tnto),  Wefcj  iwrtf* 
m&'Hif  rgioiov  'la-ifLiag  6hv,  Ex  Marklandi  emenaatione  ^fo4i| 
dedi  pro  ayvio-W.  Hermann.  ITie  Quarterly  Reviewer  com- 
pares I  ph.  A.  349.  TmhoL  fuiv  as  irpmT  k^Xflov,  Ty«  us  Trpwt*  fVAOi 
(^gov  Iteiskius  et  Marklandus)  xuxiv.  in  both  passages  tne 
transcribers  mistook  the  adverb  Ivu,  n-here,  for  the  coiminction 
ivet,  in  order  that.  We  subjoin  two  other  instances  of  the  same 
error.  Soph.  Trach.  1)59-  Sif  8*  ouv  ixovs  rovgyov.  t^xsigf  twe 
^avtl^  Smlof  (Sv  ay^g,  ifjios  xaksl.  Brunck  remarks  :  Perperam  in 
libris  ^oLv^Sj  ^ftde  interpres  Ivu  pro  ut  Jina/i  accepit.  Eurip. 
Here.  425.  AgifxMV  r  ofxXisy  dyiXfutr'  euTvyri  j  9i^Xtff,  rov  rs  iroko^ 
iaxpvov  I  nrXfuo*'  i$  Al^otv,  frivoov  rtketnoiy,  \  <v'  ixwepavji  riXetg  |  /3io- 
Toy,  ouS'  tfia  TToiXtv,  '^Ihe  true  reading,  h'  kjcTregsiht fy  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Heath.  It  is  to  Heath  also  that  we  owe  6^ou  instead  of 
(foO  in  the  passage  before  us. 

P.  E. 
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NO.   IV. 
SSCT.   IV. 

In  what  respect  the  Passions  differ  from  Man's  affections, 

appetites,  or  desires. 

Iv  we  deduct  from  the  list  of  the  passions  those  principles  of 
actkm  io  man  already  treated  of  under  the  names  of  appetites,  desires, 
and  affections,  the  analysis  of  the  passions  will  be  greatly  simplified^ 
and  it  perhaps  sufficiently  well  accomplished  in  what  Dr.  Reid  calls 
"a  eomflM»  division  of  the  passions,  which  has  been  mentioned 
ahnost  by  every  author  who  has  treated  of  them>  and  needs  no  expli- 
cattoo."  (Essay  3.  on  the  active  powers,  c.  6.).  According  to  this 
diviaioii  the  hnman  passions  may  be  arranged  under  desire  and  aver* 
sioOt  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief. 

Fossioo,  as  already  stated,  consists  in  a  strong  emotion,  or  perturba- 
tioo  of  the  mind,  which  is  excited  by  the  lively  conception  of  some 
good  or  evil.  If  the  good  or  evil  be  immediately  present  to  us,  or. 
as  it  were,  withb  our  reach,  the  passions  of  desire  or  aversion  will  be 
excited  by  its  lively  conception.  If  {he  good  or  evil  be  distant  or 
-onW  existing  in  expectation,  it  will  rouse  the  passions  of  hope  or  fear : 
and  if  the  good  or  evil  be  already  experienced,  joy  or  grief  will  be 
its  natural  conseouence* 

Man,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  though  a  rational 
hoag,  h  powerfully  prompted  to  act  by  other  principles  than  by 
reason :  hunger  prompts  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  body,  curio-  , 
sity  to  store  hb  mind  with  knowledge,  compassion  to  relieve  the  sufer* 
logs  of  bis  fellow  creatures.  In  like  manner  the  natural  impulse  of 
his  son!  leads  him  irresistibly  to  desire  whatever  is  good  in  itself,  to 
wi$k  or  hope  for  its  enjoyment,  and  to  refaice  in  its  possession ;  while 
he  has  a  like  natural  avereion  to  whatever  is  evil,  a  Jear  at  encoun- 
tering it,  and  a  sorrow  on  having  experienced  it.  By  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  these  principles  he  is  much  more  powerfully  urged  to  seek 
for  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  than  if  be  bad  no  other  monitor  to  this 
conduct  than  the  calm  dictates  of  reason.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  b  this  important  dbtinction  between  the  passions  and  those 
other  active  principles  of  man  which  we  have  yet  considered,  namely, 
that  the  object  of  the  passions  is  good  or  evil  generally  conlem\Aa\^d«  ^ 
and  not  any  precise  or  particular  species  of  good  or  eVA  ;  viWxeift 
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each  of  the  other  active  principles  hat  its  exact  and  definite  object, 
^fhc  object  of  bunker  is  food  ;  and  nothing  but  food :  the  object  of 
curiosit}'  is  knowledge  alone  :  the  object  of  compassion  is  contined  to 
the  te!ief  of  tlie  distressed.  But  with  the  passions  tbe  case  is  very 
different.  Fear  nwy  be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  any  kind  of  evil ; 
by  the  apprehension  of  pain,  the  prospect  of  poverty,  or  the  risk  of 
losing  a  friend.  Joy  is  raised  by  a  sudden  access  of  fortune  or  of 
fame,  bv  tbe  acf^iiisitioa  of  a  friend,  or  tbe  birth  cff  a  chiki :  and  90 
in  the  case  of  the  other  passions.  I  wouhl,  therefore,  call  the  "passions 
a  kind  of  mental  emotions  or  energies  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
us,  as  strong  incitements  to  pursue  every  thing  that  is  beneficial,  and 
to  avoid  whatever  is  hurtful  to  us,  on. account  of  the  lively  pleasure 
whi(*h  the  attainment  of  the  fir^,  and  the  pain  which  suffering  the 
last,  are  stnre  to  produce.  They  scarcely  ever  exist  unmixed,  or  imac- 
couipauied  with  some  of  the  other  active  principles  of  our  nature ; 
but  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  incitements  which  nature 
occasionally  calls  forth  in  aid  of  our  more  impoitant  affections  and 
desires  ;  of  fnendsbip,  gratitnde,  pity,  resentment,  curiosity^  emulation, 
.Sec,  > 

Passion,  when  strong,  produces  the  most  poweri^j^  effects  npon  tbe 
body,  as  well  as  upon  tbe  mind,  of  man.  It  agitates  the  counteaanoey 
changes  tbe  voice,  and  occasions  gestures  of  the  most  peculiar  kind. 
Strong  passion  will  incite  a  man  to  make  exertions  of  bcKlily  strength, 
-of  w*bioh  in  his  cooler  moments  he  is  altogether  inciqieble ;  bttt 
which  are  usually  followed  by  that  exhaustion  of  frame,  which  b 
■the  tiBtural  consequence  of  so  great  efforts.  At  other  times,  the 
-effects  of  passion  are  iu  the  highest  degree  depressive  and  weakening. 
Extreme  terror  generally  overcomes  the  strength  both  ^of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  and  reduces  the  unfortunate  person,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  to  the  most  abject  and  pitiable  state* 

Seneca  has  a^lmirably  delineated  tbe  indications  of  excessive  anger. 
**  Ut  autem  scius  non  esse  saoos  quos  ira  possedit,  ipsorum  illorum 
habitum  intticre.  Nam  ut  furentium  certa  indicia  sunt,  ita  et  hras- 
€eritf um.  Flai^rant  oculi,  et  multus  ore  toto  rubor.  Lalna  quatiautur, 
denies  comprimuntur,  horrent  ac  subriguntur  capilli,  tumescunt 
▼enac,  concutitur  crebro  spiritn  pectus,  paruhi  explanatse  voces  aunt, 
^omplodnntur  saepius  manus,  pulsatur  humus  pedibus,  totam  concuti- 
tur corpus:  ita  ut  aescias  utriim  magis  detestabite  vitium  sit  an 
•cleforme."  (De  ira.) 

The  external  indications  of  passion  are  a  language  undtfstood  by 
all  mankind.  It  is  from  them  that  the  human  countenance  derives  iU 
■chief  beauty,  as  well  as  occasionally  much  of  its  deformity.  The 
indications  of  passion  then  form  a  primary  object  of  study  for  the 
painters;  as  its  language  and  natural  tones  enter  largely  into  Hsm 
peculiar  charms  of  poetry  and  music. 

But  the  passions  likewise  produce  effects  of  a  more  lasting  kind 

•upon  our  corporeal  frames.     So  strong  is  the  agitation,  which  some* 

^hnes  Hccompames  them,  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  or 

tm/rme  health,  of  producing  disease,  or  even  of  occasioning  death 

K     The  salutary  induence  of  tbe  genUer  pau\oYv&  u^ou  Wut  bumau 

^  the  balm  of  hope,  and  Uie  exhilaxaliou  of  motenX^  V^>  >dk^^ 
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»ionally  been  experienced  by  all ;  nor  are  the  deleterious  effects  of 
anger,  revenge,  and  fear,  or  the  fatal  influence  of  excessive  grief,  less 
generally  known.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  wonderful  effects  to  the 
imagination  or  fancy,  both  in  curing  and  causing  diseases :  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  strictly  proper  to  ascribe  tliese  effects  to  the  passions, 
nvhich  the  imagination  has  sufficient  power  to  raise,  and  of  which  the 
salutary  or  d^eterious  influence  is  sufficiently  known  to  us.  When 
the  imaguiation  is  disturbed  by  fancied  danger,  fear,  and  sorrow,  with 
•II  their  cwncomitant  evils,  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  ;  and  when 
it  exhibits  a  moite  flattering  picture,  the  soothing  influence  of  hope 
JMid  joy  will  naturally  be  felt.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  explain, 
And  to  ascribe  to  their  proper  causes,  many  miraculous  cures  which 
nie  upon  record,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
4>peration  of  medicine  ;  and  in  this  way  we  can  explain  how  quackery 
Buy  sometimes  produce  important  effects  upon  the  human  frame,  and 
ewem  fulfil  its  vaunting  pretensions.  The  history  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  of  some  later  impositions  of  a  like  kind,  affords  satisfactory  illus- 
tmtions  of  this  fact ;  and  oupht  to  convince  physicians  that,  although 
quackery  is  a  contemptible  imposture,  yet  the  proper  management  of 
ue  bamao  passions  is  a  subject  highly  deserving  of  their  minute 
attention. 

Yacioas  instances  are  upou  record  of  sudden  death  having  been 
occasioned  by  extreme  terror,  rage,  or  grief.  History  likewise  fumish- 
at  us  with  examples  of  death  having  been  occasioned  by  sudden  and 
exoesaive  joy,  but  always,  according  to  Dr.  Cogan,  when  the  mind  was 
the  instant  preceding  under  the  influence  of  great  anxiety.  Such  are 
the  well  known  examples  of  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian  dying,  upon 
heuiag  that  his  son  was  declared  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  gamesy 
l^ecorded  by  Pliny  (1.  7*  c.  70  '•  of  the  aged  matron,  mentioiMd  by 
Livy,  who,  being  in  the  depth  of  distress  on  the  tidings  of  her  son 
having  fiillen  in  battle,  died  in  his  arms  from  the  excess  of  joy  upou 
his  safe  return  (1.  22.  c.  7*):  of  Sophocles  the  tragedian,  who, 
according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  died  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
being  pronounced  in  his  fevor  (1.  9-  c.  12.)*  If^  such  facts  are  true, 
■they  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  communicating  good  tidings,  as 
veil  as  in  imparting  those  of  an  afflictive  nature.  I  have  been  in- 
ionaed  by  a  very  eminent  physician  that  instances  of  madness  occa- 
sioned by  sudden  and  excessive  joy  are  much*  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  derangement  producecl  by  extreme  grief ;  a  fuct  which 
may  give  rise  to  interesting  speculations  concerning  the  natural  effects 
of  theae  two  opposite  and  powerful  passions. 

If  the  influence  of  the  passions  is  very  important  upon  our  corpo- 
Jcal 'frame,  it  is  not  less  so  upon  our  minds.  They  are  the  springs 
and  stimulants  by  which  the  dormant  faculties  of  man  are  roused, 
and  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  performance  of  whatever  is  arduous  or 
admirable,  as  well  as  to  the  perpetration  of  hase  apd  detestable  ac- 
lioDS.  **  The  passions,''  says  Dr.  Reid,  *'  when  kept  within  tlieir 
fMoper  bounds,  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole  man.  Take  ama^  Wiit 
fmBoos,  and  it  i.«  not  easy  to  say  bow  great  a  part  of  maxAundl  vtovMi 
jtatmbk  ibaae  frJvahus  mortals,  who  never  had  a  thougbi  lilbal  eacir 
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ffA  tboB  in  sood  mme^t.  It  is  not  inrre  jodneot  or  intellprtial 
abilhv  tini  enaiMev  a  nan  to  excel  in  aor  ait  oriCMBce.  He  most 
fasf  e  a  lore  ani  adoiiratioa  of  it  bordenns  npon  cnthiKEaui,  or  m 
|ia^«iooate  desup  of  the  lame,  or  of  some  otber  adiautjge*  to  be  oIk 
tair^  b^  that  excellence.  Witfaont  tbb,  be  wcwM  not  nnder^  tfani 
labiiT  awi  fidjsuc  of  his  fiMroltiefr,  which  it  re(|aifes.  So  that,  I  think, 
we  maj  with  JH»tice  allow  no  &niaii  merit  to  the  posions,  ercii  in  the 
discoTericis  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and  scienoes.  If  the  pns* 
aiom  for  fune  and  dUtinction  were  extinsuished,  it  would  t^e  (fificnlt 
to  find  men  icady  to  undertake  the  cares  and  toib  of  goieimnent ; 
and  few,  perhaps^  would  make  the  exertions  neccsanr  to  raise  them* 
telves  above  the  ignoble  Tulear."  ( Casay  3.  on  die  Aetire  Powers,  c.  6.} 
**  Yht  effects  of  passion  upon  the  human  mind/'  savs  he  again; 
^  are  not  less  remarkable.  It  turns  the  thonsfats  involuntarflv  to  the 
obfects  rebted  to  it,  so  that  a  man  can  hafdlv  think  of  any  thing  eke. 
It  criv^  often  a  straD;fe  bias  to  the  judgment,  making  a  man  quick- 
aighted  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  inflame  his  pussioo,  and  to  justify 
it.  Lot  blind  to  e^ery  thing  that  tends  to  moderate  and  allay  it.  The 
sentimeats  of  a  man  under  its  infliience  will  appear  absurd  and 
ridiculous  not  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself  wfaoi  the  storm 
IS  spent  and  succeeded  by  a  calm."  (Ibid.) 

*'  Lrs  passions,''  says  the  lively  Helvetius,  **  sont  dans  le  moral  ce 

que  dans  le  physique  est  Ic  mouvement :  il  eree,  aneantit,  eonservr, 

anime  tout,  et  sans  kii  tout  est  mort :  ce  sont  elles  anssi  qui  viytf  ent 

le  mrmde  moral.     C'est  I'avarice,  qui  guide  les  vaisseaux  a  travers  les 

deserts  de  V  Ocean,  Torgueil  qui  comble  les  \-ailons,  apphmit  le»  moiK 

tagnes*  s'ouvre  des  routes  k  travers  les  rochers,  ele\x;  les  pyramided  de 

Alempbis,  creiise  le  lac  Mceris^  et  fond  le  colosse  de  Rhodes.   L'amour 

tail  la,  dit-on,  le  crayon  dessinateur.    Dans  un  pays  ou  la  rfv6latioii 

u'avoit  point  p/fiH^tre,  ce  fut  encore  Tamour  qui,  pour  flatter  la  doii^ 

leur  d  une  veuve,  eploree  par  la  mort  de  son  jeune  epo»x,  lui  dtoMirrit 

le  systeme  de  liiniaortalite  de  Tame.      C'est  renthonsiasme  de  la 

reconnoissance  qui  rait  au  rang  des  Dieux  les  bienfaiteurs  de  rhnma- 

nite ;  qui  iuveiita  aussi  les  religions,  et  les  superstitions,  qui  tontes 

n  ont  pas  pris  leur  source  dans  des  passions  aiissi  nobles  qae  ramour 

et  la  reconnoissance.     C'est  la  passion  de  Tlioiineur  et  le  ianattsme 

pLilosopbique  qui  pouveient  senls  au  milieu  des  supplices  engager 

la  Pytfaagoricicnne  Zimicba  a  se  couper  la  langue  avec  les  dents,  pour 

ne  point  s'exposer  i  reveler  les  secrets  de  sa  secte.     Ce  sont,  en  eflet, 

les  passions  seules  qui,  portees  a  ce  degre  de  force,  peuveut  executer 

les  plus  grandcs  actions,  el  braver  les  dangers,  la  douleur,  la  mort,  et 

•  k  ciel  m^mc."    (De  V  Esprit  dis.  3.  c.  6.) 

But  let  us  also  reflect  that  the  passions,  when  allovi'ed  to  revel  uii»- 
eontrolled,  produce  tiie  most  serious  mischief,  and  occasion  the  most 
deplorable  confusion  in  the  moral  world.  From  unrestrained  desire, 
or  unchecked  aversion  degenerating  into  malevolence,  have  arisen 
Bnueh  of  the  vice  and  enormity  with  which  the  |)age  of  history  is 
-diafonned.  The  overthrow  of  cities,  tlie  revolutions  of  empires,,  the 
methn  of  whatever  is  venerable  or  sacred,  spring  ciiiefly  fsoa 
w/tfuJ  mSucDce  of  headstrong  pamou ;  and  iVk^  iBWoad«ntaBd^ 
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ings  and  miseries  of  private  life,  ^hicb  are  not  less  acutely  felt  than 
the  shock  of  empires,  have  generally  no  other  source. 

Passion,  when  it  produces  these  remarkable  eflects,  can  seldom  be 
said  to  exist  in  an  unbiassed  or  simple  state.  It  unites  itself  with  the 
•ther  active  principles  of  man,  and  ini|>arts  to  them  its  powerful  and 
peculiar  energy.  In  ^Eict,  man  can  seldom  be  said  to  l»e  actuated  by 
any  of  those  principles  of  his  constitution,  which  we  have  l>een  ana- 
lysing, in  a  pure  and  nnmixed  state ;  they  become  blended  and  com- 
bined, in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  and  tlHis  <>:ive  rise  to  principles 
•f  an  apparoitly  new  aufl  distinct  kind.  Desire  and  aversion,  hope 
and  fear,  by  turns  lend  their  energy  to  tlie  most  powerl'ul  of  man's 
active  principles,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  otlier  predominates, 
ahall  we  behold  actions  which  excite  our  admiration,  or  call  for  our 
stroflgest  censure.  Hatred,  that  baleful  affection  of  the  human 
breast,  may  be  said  to  spring  from  a  union  of  resentment  and  aver- 
sion {  envy  is  formed  of  4he  same  ingredicuts,  with  the  acUiition  of  a 
certain  portion  of  fear  and  desire :  despair  is  formed  of  a  gloomy 
mixture  of  aversion,  fear,  and  sorrow.  Language  seldom  aftbrds  ap- 
propriate names  for  the  compound  aflfections,  which  we  approve, 
although  it  generally  discriminates  those  which  we  censure:  but  wc 
nay  with  some  attention  analyse  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 
Tlias  we  may  say  that  the  true  patriot  is  at  once  animated  by  the  love 
•/  eHeetttf  the  desire  of  benefiting  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  hope 
of  producing  a  lasting  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

When  passion  is  raised  in  a  slight  degree  only,  and  gr)es  off  without 
{producing  any  remarkable  effect,  it  is  called  an  emotion.  Such  at 
least  is  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  emotion  by  Lord  Kaimes, 
and  mhich  I  think  is  more  agreeable  to  common  usage  than  that  in 
irhicii  Dr.  Cogan  employs  it,  viz.  to  denote  the  violent  and  extreme 
degrees  of  passion.  According  to  the  first  sense,  emotion  is  a  degree 
of  passion  which  does  not  lead  to  action,  and  goes  off  without  any 
other  ^ect  than  producing  a  certain  agitation  of  mind.  It  is  this 
degree  of  passion  which  is  generally  raised  by  mere  narration,  or 
fictitious  composition;  and  when  not  carried  beyoml  this  moderate 
degree,  the  powerful  passions  themselves  become  productive  of  a 
certain  kind  of  pleasure ;  hence  the  reason  that  terrific  descriptions, 
delineation  of  odious  characters,  and  sorrowful  catastrophes,  are  so 
frequently  introdticcd  into  the  pages  of  fiction. 

llie  term  emotion  seeais  likewise  properly  to  bcjong  to  some  other 
slight  agitations  of  the  mind,  which  nature  calls  forth  on  certain 
occasions,  and  which  by  their  agreeable  .or  disagreeable  efi'ects  are 
caloulated  to  raise  us  to  act  as  the  particular  case  requires.  The  most 
reioarkable  of  these  feelings  is  surprise,  or  the  agreeable  agitation 
produced  by  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon ;  an  energy  of  the  mind 
which  most  writers  have  classed  along  with  the  passions,  but  which  to 
me  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pleasurable  tecling  which 
nature  has  attached  to  the  gnitification  of  curiosity  ;  and  by  which  we 
Mte  prompted  to  s^k  continually  for  new  acquisitions  in  every  kiudd 
knowledge. 
Hwrfrue  appears  to  be  the  a[y}ropmte  tenn  for  this  en\o\.Vov\ 'va 
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simple  and  nnmixecl  state.  When  roused  to  a  higher  energy,  and 
combined  with  a  certain  portion  of  desire,  this  emotion  becomesi  admi-* 
ration,  and  when  fear  is  added  to  surprise,  it  gets  the  name  of  OBton- 
Uhment.  That  fear  is  really  an  ingredient  in  this  last  emotion,  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  original  signification  of  the  term,  which' 
comes  from  the  French  Stonnement  and  the  Latm  Mitonihu  ;  and  that, 
when  moderate,  even  this  sort  of  surprise  should  be  agreeable,  may 
be  understood  by  the  observations  just  made  upon  emotions  in  general. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
passions  on  htunan  conduct,  may  naturally  be  inferred  the  propriety  of 
duly  regulating  and  controlling  these  impetuous  incitements  to  action. 
It  18  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  human  characters  and  intimately- 
concerns  human  happiness,  that  desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear, 
should  be  directed  towards  those  objects  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
excited,  according  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  things ; 
that  we  should  desire  only  what  is  really  good  in  itself,  and  shuo 
only  what  is  really  evil ;  and  then  will  our  joy  and  our  sorrow  have  a 
rational  and  not  a  fanciful  foundation. 

An  irritable  or  irascible  temper  is  a  strong  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  and  it  deserves  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  b 
a  fault  not  unusually  found  in  characters  otherwise  affectionate  and 
generous.     If  left  uncontrolled,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  misanthro* 

Ey,  and  a  gloomy  discontent  at  the  course  of  human  afikirs*  But  by 
eeping  a  rein  over  the  headstrong  sallies  of  resentment,  and  cherish- 
ing candor -vnth  respect  to  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  other  men, 
much  may  be  done  in  overcoming  this  unamiable  propensity  of  the 
mind,  ll^c  very  restraint  of  the  external  signs  of  anger  or  of  discon- 
tent, has  a  considerable  eflect  in  calming  the  tumultuous  agitatioi| 
of  the  mind.  For  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  mind  and 
body,  that  the  suppression  of  the  external  sign  of  any  strong  emotion 
has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  feeling  which  is  indicated  by  that  sign^ 
just  as  the  imitation  of  the  expression  has  a  tendency  to  excite  thf 
emotion  itself. 


Sect.  v. 
Of  the  moral  principles  of  action  in  man* 

I  divided  man's  active  principles  into  three  classes,  the  seMsb, 
social,  and  moitil.  Having  examined  as  minutely  as  is  consistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  the  two  first  classes,  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
third,  which  is  doubtless  the  most  important  of  the  three,  and  is  that 
which  confers  upon  man  his  peculiar  character  and  dignity.  For  if 
we  can  discover  among  tlie  various  tribes  of  animals  some  traces  both 
ti  the  sclflsh  and  social  active  principles ;  if  we  can  find  clear  indi*- 
cations  of  their  being  prompted  by  appetites,  desires,  affections,  and 
passions ;  there  is  nothing  observable  in  the  lower  animals  that  de*> 
serves  the  name  of  a  moral  principle  of  action ;  nor  can  we  ever  aa* 

ie  to  their  conduct  the  characteristics  of  virtuous  or  vicious. 

^I  nations,  even  the  most  rude  and  anc\vVl\zed»  miW«  iidiildiiclioii 
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ID  Ibeir  estiinsite  of  human  conduct,  and  characterise  tome  actions  as 
rigkif  and  others  as  wrong.  In  ever^  language,  terms  C'irredpondiug 
in  meanii^  to  these  are  to  be  found,  and  epitliets  of  praise  are  an- 
iiei;ed  to  the  first,  while  the  last  are  unifomilv  censured.  This 
anouiits  to  a  complete  proof  that  men  are  somehow  or  otiier  led  to 
foim  notions  of  good  and  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  virtut^  aud  vice; 
but  coooeming  the  manner  in  which  these  notions  are  foriiM  (),  a  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  aiiiouj^  tho^e  who  have  been 
led  to  investigate  this  im|K>rtant  subject. 

The  ancieat  moralists  seem  to  have  bestowed  less  of  their  attentioa 
on  this  investigation,  tium  ou  the  equally  important  study  of  the 
particular  branches  of  moral  duty.  The  savings  of  those  veiitfrable 
sages  of  Greece,  emphatically  called  wise  men,  tlie  precepts  of  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  contain  the  practical  rules  of 
a  morality  generally  pure  and  unsophisticated,  without  minutely  inqui- 
ring into  the  foundation  of  those  rules,  or  the  sanctions  hy  which 
they  are  naturally  enforced.  Such  inquiries,  however,  were  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ancient  moralists.  Thus  we  learn  that  Prota* 
goras  maintained  that  virtue  is  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  opinion,  or 
that  man  is  himself  the  arbiter  or  measure  of  ail  things.'  Socrates^ 
on  the  other  band,  as  we  find  by  the  Theatetes  of  Plato,  maintained 
that  virtue  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  understandinje: ;  that 
it  is  not  of  an  arbitrary,  but  of  an  absolute  and  immutable  nature."' 

This  inqiury  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  modern  moral- 
ists, and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  systems,  or  tiieories,  as 
tbey  have  been  called,  of  morals ;  some  of  the  most  noted  of  which 
it  will  he  necessary  to  mention,  in  order  to  form  a  rational  foundation 
upon  which  moral  sanction  rests. 

Mr*  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  first  among  modem  writers,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  proposed  a  new  tlieory  of  morals ;  and  to  have  led 
the  way  in  this  fruitful  field  of  controversy.  The  theory  he  proposed 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  an  amiable  opinion  of  its  author, 
ahhoagh  his  character  was  known  to  be  irreproachable ;  for  it  repre* 
sents  man  as  a  ferocious  being,  actuated  neither  by  the  love  of  his 
neighbour,  nor  a  regard  to  virtue :  inclined  to  accomplish  his  inter- 
ested  views  by  violence,  oppression,  and  injustice  ;  and  only  restrained 
within  tliose  bounds,  which  the  very  existence  of  civilized  society 
requires  to  be  maintained,  by  the  positive  institutions  of  law,  and  the 
mOueace  of  rewards  and  punishments.  According  to  Hobbes,  there- 
fwe,  right  and  wrong  are  the  mere  creatures  of  convention  and  con-* 
^,  and  precisely  the  same  with  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 


'  ThUtm  xifitfuiTm  ftir^tt  iv^^iWM. 
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laws.  He  is  the  niost  Tirtoons  man  who  gives  least  offence  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  we  approve  his  conduct  from  the  direct  per- 
ception we  have  of  its  tendency  to  promote  our  own  interest. 

So  unfavorable  a  view  of  human  nature  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approbation ;  and  the  system  of  Hobbes,  as  was  natarally  to 
be  expected,  met  with  many  opponents.  Among  these  the  most  con* 
spicuouSy  both  for  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  undoubtedly  Dr.  Cud- 
worlh ;  who  has  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Hobbes's  doe« 
trine,  and  the  absurdity  of  placing  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  in 
mere  obedience  to  positive  laws.  "  If,"  says  Cudworth, "  there  be  a  law 
formed  concerning  human  actions,  the  observance  of  which  b  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  in  itself,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  either  right 
or  wrong  to  observe  that  law.  But  if  there  be  a  law  formed,^  the 
observance  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  is  right, 
and  its  violation  wrong,  then  it  must  follow  that  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  inherent  in  human  qatqre  l)efore  the  fbrmatlon  of  uit 
law,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accounted  proper  to  observe  this  law,  and 
improper  to  neglect  it."  (See  bis  Eternal  and  immutable  morality.)  !■ 
his  Intellectual  System,  he  thus  also  expresses  himself  on  the  same 
subject.  "  But  though  it  be  true,  that,  if  there  be  natural  justice,  co- 
venants will  oblige ;  yet  upou  the  contrary  supposition,  that  there  if 
nothing  naturally  unjust,  this  cannot  be  unjust  neither,  to  break  cove* 
nants.  Covenants,  without  natural  justice,  are  nothing  but  mere 
words  and  breath  (as  indeed  these  Atheistic  Politicians  themselves, 
agreeably  to  their  own  hypothesis,  call  them) ;  and  therefore  can  they 
have  no  force  to  oblige.  Wherefore  these  justice-makers  are  them- 
selves at  'last  necessitated  to  ily  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend  this 
to  be  a  law  of  nature :  that  men  should  stand  to  their  pacts  and 
covenants.  Which  is  plainly  to  contradict  their  main  fundamental 
principle,  that  by  nature  nothing  is  unlawful.**  (p.  894.) 

If  then  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
human  institutions,  but  is  founded  in  human  nature,  it  remains  to  de- 
termine to  what  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man  it  is  to  be 
referred.  According  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  this  dbtinction  is  immediatelj 
perceived  by  reason,  or  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  dkH> 
tinguishes  truth  fr(>m  falsehood.  This  doctrine  he  combined  with  the 
Platonic  tenet,  that  all  knowledge  ^^-as  a  kind  of  reminiscence,  or 
consisted  in  the  perception  of  those  eternal  truths  or  ideas,  which  are 
always  present  in  the  divine  mind,  wlience  all  human  minds  originally 
proceccled.  Tlie  mind,  according  to  Cudworth,  contains  in  its^f  vir- 
tually, (as  the  future  plant  or  tree  is  contained  in  the  seed)  general 
notions  or  exemplars  of  all  things,  which  are  exerted  by  it,  or  unfold 
and  discover  themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  circumstances 
occur.  Among  these  general  notions,  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  one  which  is  therefore  an  eternal  and  immutaUe  dbtinc- 
tion. 

'^b  doctrine  of  Cudworth,  which  refers  the  perception  of  moral 
>ns  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  when  freed  of  the  mystery  of 
inic  philosophy,  has  very  considerable  plausibility,  and  seems 
St  sacntions  of  morality 'upon  the  firmest  foundation.    It  hn 
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wcordinely  been  very  generally  received  among  the  soundest  moralists. 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  apparent  confurmity  to  this  doctrine,  places  virtue  ia 
ucting  according  to  the  tituess  and  congruity  which  appear  in  certaia 
relations  in  nature ;  Mr.  WoUaston,  in  acting  agreeably  to  tlie  truth 
of  thinjics,  according  to  tlieir  proper  nature;  and  Lord  Shaftsbury,  ia 
reason  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  the  affections. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  tJiis  system  a  little  more  nearly,  vre 
find  that  it  is  involved  in  considerable  difficulties.  If,  by  reason,  we 
mean  that  power  by  which  roan  is  enabled  to  deduce  accurate  conclu- 
sions from  just  premises,  or  to  arrive  at  new  truths  by  an  inductive  or 
demonstrative  process,  founded  upon  those  already  established,  mucli 
fiiffieulty  will  ensue  on  resting  the  foundations  of  morality  upon  tlie 
evidence  of  this  faculty.  It  will  then  follow  that  moral  judgment  is 
not  ao  immediate  act  of  the  mind,  but  presupposes  a  mental  argument 
or  investigation,  concerning  the  true  nature  or  relation  of  things. 
Such  an  investigation  would  in  most  cases  t>e  a  matter  of  difficulty 
even  to  the  ingenious  and  well-informed ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  it ;  so  that  in  general,  we 
should  find  men  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conduct  which  the 
principles  of  morality  required  them  to  procure.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  notorious,  that  however  frequently  men  may  stray  from  the  right 
path,  it  is  scarcely  ever  from  ignorance  of  what  duty  requires  of  them. 
A  late  respectable  writer  on  morality.  Dr.  Price,  who  is  inclined 
'vrith  Cudworth  to  derive  the  sanctions  of  morality  from  the  evidence 
of  reas<m  or  the  understanduig,  appears  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
Jbere  stated ;  and  to  obviate  it  refers  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong, 
noi,  to  a  deductive  process  of  the  understanding,  but  to  immediate 
iuimiiiom.  ''There  may  be  occasion  for  observing  distinctly,"  says  hc^ 
^*  that  the  two  acts  of  the  understanding  being  iutuitiim  and  deduction, 
I  have  in  view  the  former.''  Review  of  the  principal  qvestians  in 
«iffiff/«.  (ch.  1.1.2.)  The  principal  objection  tliat  occurs  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  is  the  indefinite  sense  in  which  the  term  reason  or  under- 
standing is  employed.  According  to  Dr.  Price,  the  understanding  is 
''  the  fiicolty  within  us  that  discovers  trvih,  and  that  compares  all 
objects  and  ideas,  and  judges  of  them  ;'*  (ut  supra  )  and  he  assigns 
to  this  faculty  as  their  immediate  source,  the  notions  we  form  of 
soiidiiif,  inertia,  substance,  duration,  equality,  causation,  powir,  ^*c. 
nodoas,  which  differ  widely  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the 
notion  of  moral  dbtinctioo. 

The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  by  degrees  been 
ciosely  analysed,  and  accurately  examined,  both  by  philosophers  who 
bare  preceded,  and  some  who  have  followed,  Dr.  Price.  The  notions 
with  which  they  furnish  us,  have  been  compared  and  scrutinised,  and 
referred  (o  the  same  or  to  diilerent  origins,  according  to  the  similarity 
or  diversity,  that  could  be  discovered  among  them.  By  this  means, 
the  difierent  powers  of  the  human  mind  come  to  be  detected,  and  the 
laws  of  human  thought  are  by  degrees  reduced  to  their  simple  and 
ultimate  principles. 

In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  various  moralists  hai 
Ibought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  a 
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wrong  to  a  peculiar  faculty  or  principle  of  homan  nature.  Dr. 
Hutcbeson,  hi  his  infHirt/  into  the  Original  of  our  Idems  of  BeemJbf 
mnd  Virtue,  mhicli  was  publislied  in  1725,  refers  the  origin  of  those 
ideas  to  what  he  calls  the  moral  seme.  It  was  his  doctrine,  that  **  all 
the  ideas  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  or  judging  are  received  by 
sonic  immediate  powers  of  perception  internal  or  external,  which  we 
may  call  senses ;  "  and  that  *'  reasoning  or  intellect  seems  to  raise  no 
new  specie^  of  ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the  relations  of  those 
received."  He  therefore  assigns  a  sense  for  the  discernment  of  beau* 
ty :  a  sense  for  the  discovery  of  utility,  and  a  sense  for  the  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong. 

In  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  moral  tfiisf.  Dr.  Hutcbeson 
repeatedly  compares  the  perceptions  it  communicates  to  the  sensations 
which  we  derive  from  the  organs  of  smell,  sound,  or  taste,  and  thus 
reduces  its  action  to  the  level  of  a  mere  feeling.  As  the  eur  b  de* 
lighted  with  an  agreeable  sound,  or  the  palate  with  an  agreeable 
relish,  so,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  the  moral  sense  gratified  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action,  and  led  to  approve  its  author. 
This  manner  of  considering  the  subject  afforded  a  plausible  argument, 
against  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  of  which  the  sceptics 
very  readily  availed  themselves. 

If  virtues  be  nothing  but  an  agreeable  sensation  produced  in  the 
mind  by  certain  actions,  it  has  nothing  certain  or  permanent  in  its  nature. 
Sensations  are  exceedingly  arbitrary,  and  are  not  always  excited  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  same  causes.  What  at  one  time  we  relish  as 
sweet,  at  another  time  we  shall  condemn  as  bitter  :  and  in  like  man* 
ner,  what  at  one  time  we  approve  as  virtuous,  at  another  we 
shall  disapprove  as  vicious.  Sensations  merely  relate  to  the  mind  io 
which  they  exist,  and  have  no  permanent  connexion  with  external 
objects. 

These  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  the  absolute  nature  of  moral 
distinctions,  are  more  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  than  by  any  other 
writer.  '*  The  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil,"  says  that  philoso- 
pher, "  is  founded  on  the  pleasure  or  pain,  which  results  from  the 
view  of  any  sentiment  or  character ;  and  as  that  pleasure  or  pain  can- 
not be  unknown  to  the  person  who  fills  it,  it  follows,  that  there  is 
just  so  much  vice  or  virtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  impossible,  in  this  p;trticular,  we  can  ever  be  mistaken.'^ 
Treatineof  Human  Nature.  Vol.  III.  p.  154. 

Mr.  Smith's  celebrated  doctrine,  which  derives  our  notion  of  morali- 
ty from  symjrdthy,  or  fellow  feeling  with  the  persons  concerning  whom 
we  judge,  and  in  whose  situation  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  placed^ 
is  not  very  different  from  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  the  subject.  In  both 
systems,  moral  approbation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sensation  ;  and  cannot 
be  said  (o  have  any  higher  origin  than  the  arbitrary  constitution  of 
man :  so  thut,  as  Mr.  Hume  expresses  jt,  **  there  is  just  so  much  vice  or 
virtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it." 

^t  ought  to  be  obbcrved,  that  these  consequences  do  not  necessarily 

nm  Dr.  llutcheson*s  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense.    That  author 

pe  states  the  decisions  of  this  faculty  to  be  arbitrary,  and  alto* 
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pfither  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  indiridua]. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  assigned  to  it  a  supreme  authority,  and  calls  it 
"  the  directing  principle  within  us,  destined  to  command  all  our  other 
powers ;  "  and  expressly  says  *'  that  the  desire  of  moral  excellence  is 
the  supreme  determination  or  affection  of  our  minds,  and  different 
from  all  our  kind  affections."    (See  his  system  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
▼ol.  1.  p.  61.  &c.)    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
HalchesoD's  doctrine  is  but  too  obnoxious  to  the  sceptical  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it.    This  philosopher  in  almost  all  fait 
illustrations  reduces  moral  approbation  to  the  level  of  a  mere  agreea- 
ble feeling,  and  states  it  as  the  result  of  no  higher  faculty»  or  mental 
eneigy,  than  a  mere  internal  sense.    It  is  easy  to  discover  that  he  was 
led  to  adopt  this  kind  of  language,  and  to  speak  of  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  a  sense  of  morality,  and  so  on,  from  an  implicit  adherence 
to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  viz. 
from  the  tvro  sources  of  sensation  and  reflection  only:  a  doctrine 
which  was  then  very  generally  prevalent,  but  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  more  than  one  material  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  latent  regard  to  the  same  system,  that  partly  in- 
fluenced those  philosophers  who  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  to  a  certain  process  of  the  reasonin<;  faculty  ;  admitting, 
witb  Mr.  Locke,  that  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  furnish  us  with  ideas, 
and  of  recsoK  lo  perceive  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  Actuated 
apparently  in  part  by  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Clarke  represented 
virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
thiagSf  and  Mr.  Wollaston  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  truth  of  things. 
Another  system,  somewhat  similar,  which  has  also  had  its  adherents,  is 
that  which  resolves   virtue  into  ceneral  advantage  or  utility,  which 
evidently  can  only  be  discoverable  by  a  process  of  reasoning.    Tliis 
system  has  been  defended  by  Hume,  Helvetius,  Maudeville,  and  other 
advocates  of  low  principles,  who  find  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  annex  the  cimracter  of  utility  to  whatever  gratifies  the  selfish 
propensities,  the  appetites,  and  inordinate  debires  of  human   nature. 
It  may  further  be  urged  against  this  system,  that  we  daily  behold 
many  characters  whom  we  know  to  be  eminently  useful,  but  whom 
we  should  never  dream  of  calling  virtuous :  such  are  the  industrious 
artisan,  the  laborer,  or  the  roecbanic,  whom  all  allow  to  possess  the 
character  of  utility,  though  none  talk  of  their  virtue. 

So  hi^ly  impressed  have  some  moralists  been  with  the  fallacy  of 
real  systems  of  morality,  and  the  danger  of  resting  the  sanctions  of 
virtue  00  so  precarious  foundations,  or  of  at  all  resorting  to  the  feeble 
light  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  the  immutable  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  chosen  to  rest  our  approbation  of 
virtue  and  detestation  of  vice  on  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  di\ine 
will.  Such  is  the  system  of  a  late  esteemed  writer  on  morals.  Arch- 
deacon Paley :  as  it  was  likewise  the  system  of  some  of  his  predeces* 
ion  in  the  English  Church.  But  the  difficulty  immediately  occurs  by 
what  means  is  the  divine  will  made  known,  independently  of  the  liglit 
of  special  icvelatiou  1  uid  how  are  men  who  have  never  eiy oyed  the 
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aid  of  this  trauscendcot  benefit,  guided  in  their  moral  concefkis  with 
cue  another  I  In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  a  system  that 
arrogates  to  itself  a  divine  origin  can  be  tried,  and  its  genuineness  con- 
lirmed,  is  its  due  correspondence  with  those  principles,  which,  as  the 
light 4)f  nature  teaches,  ought  to  govern  our  moral  conduct.  So  that 
tiie  admission  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  as  certain  and  gemiioe, 
presupposes  an  innate  knowledge  of  moral  sanctions. 

When  so  various,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory,  have  been  the 
theories  of  niorals,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  decision  concerning  this  de- 
]mrtment  of  the  science^of  man,  which  was  given  by  one  who  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  fairly  appreciating  it.  In  Mr.  de  Luc*s  letters 
on  Religious  Elducation,  (|)ublished  in  1  SCO)  a  conversation  is  detailed 
between  the  author  and  the  celebrated  Physician,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  had  formerly  been  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  de  Luc  was  talking  of  a  new  work  on  the 
subject  of  Morality  founded  upon  nature,  whUh  had  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  he  offered  to  procure  fur  Sir  John's  perusal. 
This,  he  says,  the  Baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  could  not  be  expres* 
sed,  **  I  have  been,"  said  he,  '*  for  many  years  Professor  of  this  preten-* 
dcd  science,  I  had  ransacked  the  libraries  and  mv  own  brain  to  disco- 
ver  the  foundation  of  it,  but  the  more  I  sought  to  persuade  and  Gon« 
vince  my  pupils,  the  less  confidence  I  began  to  have  myself  in  what  I 
was  teaching  them,  so  that  at  length  I  gave  up  my  profession,  and  re- 
turned to  Medicine,  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  my  studies. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every 
thing  that  ap))eared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you»  I 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  conviction  :  but,  at 
length  I  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured  that  without 
an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  and  witii-> 
out  positive  laws,  accompanied  with  determinate  and  urgent  motives, 
men  will  never  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  any  such 
code,  nor  agree  among  themselves  concerning  it.  From  that  time  I 
have  never  read  any  work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  return 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight." 

Tl>e  conclusion  of  Sir  John,  that  there  is  an  express  divine  sanetioa 
attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  seems  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
futility  of  all  tlie  attempts  which  we  have  detailed,  to  resolve  the  laws 
of  morality  into  any  more  general  consideration,  l^his  divine  sanction, 
however,  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature;  otherwise  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  must .  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  it.  The  safest 
conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  the  perception  of  moral  distinctions 
is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  nature,  or  that  rig;ht  and  wrong  are 
discernible  by  ?i peculiar  faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind,  whose  decU 
sions  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  implicitly,  and  believe  intui- 
tively on  their  own  proper  evidence.  Philosophers  for  a  long  time 
amused  themselves  in  inquiring  why  they  believed  in  the  testimony  of 
their  senses :  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  assigning  reasons*  for 
admitting  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  well  as  for  rejecting  it ;  at  length 
/Ac  inorc raliona]  among  metaphysicians  are  content,  with  Dr.  Reid,  to 
MduiJt  die  testuuouy  of  ih^  senses  upon  its  oviu  pio\ver  grounds,  and 
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■Uow  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reject  the  evidence  of  seose,  and 
to  assi^  any  other  reason  for  admitting  it,  than  the  original  eoustitu- 
tioo  of  human  nature.  In  like  manner  it  appears  to  be  wisest,  to  te^t 
the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  upon  the  [>eculiar  evidence  of 
Ae  moral  fiurulty,  which  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  as  certain, 
without  Ihe  aid  of  any  other  evidence. 

This  view  of  the  foundation  of  moral  sanction,  appears  in  a  very 
mmceptioiiable  form  in  tie  sermons  of  Dr.  Butler,  which  were  first 
published  in  the  year  1726**  nearly  about  the  time  that  Hut cheson's 
**  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*'  appealed : 
aee  particularly.  Sermons  I.  II.  III.  The  same  excellent  author  in  his 
dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  subjoined  to  his  *'  Analogy,'' 
published  ten  years  aAeiivards,  tlius  states  his  sentiments  cooccruhig 
Ihis  impoitant  principle  of  human  nature. 

**  It  is  manifest  great  part  of  common  language,  and  of  common  be- 
haviour over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral 
^ulty;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or 
divine  reason :  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  as  a  perceptioti  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  inclu^ 
duu^  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  cour!»e  of 
action  this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves^ 
and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has  been  disputed 
wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for  doubt  there  may  be 
aboat  particulars;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an  universally 
acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that  which  all  ages  and  countries 
Jiave  made  profession  of  in  public ;  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you 
tmeet  jmts  on  the  sliow  of :  it  is  that  which  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  make 
It  their  business,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  tiie  practice  of  upon  mai^ 
kind:  namely,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  Common  good." 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  ably  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  third  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  who  tlius 
concludes  his  reasonings  on  this  highly  important  subject.  "  The 
warn  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  ia,  that,  by  an  original 
power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  conscience^  or  the  moral  Juadiy^ 
we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  human  conduct,,  of 
merit  and  demerit,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  and  our  other  moral 
conceptions,  and  that,  by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
ID  human  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  l>e  wrong ;  that  tlic  first 
principtes  of  morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and  that  we  have 
|he  same  reason  to  rely  upon  those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
pf  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties."    (c.  6\) 

When  we  contemplate  the  moral  faculty  under  the  aspect  of  guiding 
■nd  controlling  our  own  conduct  or  as  ^>crforming  the  important  func- 
tions of  Conscience,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  its  nature  be- 
come  more  clear  and  indisputable.  It  will  be  difficult,  by  any  inge- 
miity  of  argument,  to  resolve  the  admonitions  of  this  faculty  into  any 
4iperBtion  of  reason ;  or  to  show  by  what  process  of  tlie  rcasoniiv^ 
power  it  is  that  men^  even  the  most  uninformed,  are  stung  \n\V\v  te- . 
mone^  aad  Buffer  aU  the  tvron  of  a  guilty  comcitwx^  wUeu  uafoiVu- 
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irately  stimulated  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  The  voice  of  cob« 
fcience  will  occasionally  make  itself  be  heard,  in  spite  of  all  the  delu« 
tions  of  sophistry,  and  amid  all  the  tumult  of  vicious  indulgence.  It 
niav  for  a  time  be  stifled,  but  can  never  be  totally  subdued;  and  tbe 
un£>rtunate  criminal  who  succeeds  for  a  while  in  eludhig  its  admoiii« 
tions,  fails  not  afterwards  to  suffer  ten-fold  agony,  when  he  can  no 
longer  be  deaf  to  its  expostulations. 

Conscience  too  not  only  exerts  its  authority  in  the  human  breast, 
but  tells  us  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  its  authority  it 
supreme.  To  the  control  of  conscience  every  appetite,  desire,  or 
amction,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  dictates^ 
must  implicitly  yield.  ''  To  jxev  i^Hov  (says  Plato,)  yiiios  irn  jSotriAi- 
xgV*"  (Minos.)  The  more  we  sacrifice  to  this  supreme  principle  of 
our  nature,  the  purer  and  more  lasting  is  our  gratification ;  and  ¥« 
never  fail  to  be  self-condemned,  if  we  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
inferior  principles  in  opposition  to  this  supreme  rule  of  our  conduct. 
From  this  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  nature  intended  man  to  be  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  rational  agent ;  to  improve  in  virtue  and  gcMMinesi^ 
as  well  as  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge ;  and  to  allow  no  inferior  cod* 
siderations  to  interfere  with  his  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 
moral  perfection,  the  highest  attribute  of  his  nature. 

"  Ut  ad  cursum  natus  est  equus,  ad  arandum  bos,  ad  indagandiras 
canis;  sic  homo  ad  duas  res  natus  est,  iutelligendum,  et  agendum  co»- 
venienter  naturae,  id  est  rationi:  m  quo  positum  est  honestum,  et  quod 
proprium  atque  unicuni  est  in  terris  hominis  bonum/'  (Cicero  de  fin, 
i.  2.  n.  390  **  ^on  enim  refert  ad  felicitatem  ejus  quantum  agronus 
aret,  k  qu'Am  multis  Sdlutetur,  qu^m  pretioso  lectu  cubet :  sed  qute 
bonus  sit.  Bonus  autem  est,-  si  sit  in  eo  ratio  ad  naturae  voluntalcnt 
accommodata  et  perfecta,  quae  virtus  et  honestum  vocatur.^'  (Seneca 
Ep.  76.) 

If  it  be  asked,  what  are  the  particular  actions,  which  the  moral 

faculty  approves,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  admonishes  us  to 

pursue,  it  will  perhaps   be  safest  to  refer  for  an  answer  to  tlie  ha* 

mediate  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself.    Nearly  the  same  eiwon 

have  arisen  in  the  science  of  morals,  from  the  attempts  which  have 

been  made  to  reduce  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  faculty  to  some  one 

general  principle,  as  from  the  endeavours  to  explain  these  sanctions 

themselves  by  the  operation  of  some  other  power  of  the  mind.     The 

systems  already  hinted  at  which  endeavour  to  resolve  moral  sanction 

into  considerations  of  self-interest,  of  utility,  or  the  like,  are  the  most 

liable  to  this  objection  ;  and  the  system  of  Hutcbcson  and  Shaftesbury, 

which  includes  the  whole  of  virtues  in  benevolence,  is  obnoxious  in  a 

great  degree  to  the  same  censure.     If  benevolence  comprehended  the 

whole  of  virtues,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  of  such  a 

faculty  as  the  moral  sense ;  since  the  kind  affections  of  man  of  tliem* 

selves  sufficiently  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  amiable  qualifica- 

tkm  when  allowed  to  act  without  interruption. 

But  benevolence,  however  pure  and  unadulterated,  falls  short  of  the 

'^/er  of  complete  virtue.    Benevolence  would  induce  us  to  heap 

CB  mil  wen  irifiiouf  any  discnmrnstdun  oC  xVmu  VMtvftA,  ov  any 
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regard  to  the  means  by  which  the  benefit  was  produced.  Benevolence 
therefore  makes  no  prorision  for  the  Tirtne  of  justice,  any  more  than  it 
proTides  for  the  virtues  of  veracity,  of  honesty,  of  gratitude,  or  of 
piety.  Virtne  does  not  consist  in  giving  the  lead  to  any  one  class  of 
our  principles  in  opposition  to  the  rest ;  but  in  the  due  reeulation  and 
mbordmation  of  all  our  principles :  a  subordination  which  is  provided 
lor  by  the  admonitions  of  that  principle  of  our  natures,  which  is  su- 
ptone  to  all  the  rest,  the  moral  facnlty. 

Without  any  refinement  of  readoning,  concerning  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue, the  charms  of  benevolence,  or  the  necessity  of  justice  and  vera* 
city,  the  moral  faculty  at  once  suggests  the  conduct,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue,  and  assists  in  the  strongest  language  the  oblination  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  that  conduct.  Although  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  faculty  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  our  immediate  interest, 
and  in  no  ways  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  yet  we 
ieel  that  we  do  wrong  if  we  refuse  our  obedience;  aud  if  weslight  its 
pnmng^t^  |or  the  sake  of  temporary  benefit,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
Mcrifioe  a  greater  for  a  lesser  duty.  **  So  far,  therefore,"  as  i«  re- 
■Hurked  by  Dr.  Clarke»  **  as  men  are  conscious  of  what  is  right  and 
wrung,  so  fiir  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  act  accordingly ;  and 
consequently  that  eternal  rule  of  right,  which  I  have  been  hither- 
to <i€8cribing,  it  is  evident,  ought  as  indispensably  to  govern  men's 
actioDS,  as  it  cannot  but  necessarily  dcternnue  their  absent."  (£vi- 
dcnees  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.) 

When  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  is  established 
by  the  light  of  reason,  it  is  the  language  of  the  moral  faculty,  that  duty 
Inquired  us  to  pay  homage  to  tiiat  adorable  being ;  to  study  his  nature 
as  6r  as  our  capacities  admit,  and  to  reverence  his  will  as  far  it  is 
ande  known  to  us.  Hence  results  an  important  class  of  moral  duties, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  light  of  rea^n,  and  the  moral  faculty, 
bat  are  much  more  clearly  made  known  by  revelation,  namely,  our 
duties  to  God.  The  most  perfect  enumeration  of  duty  or  virtue, 
which  we  have  vet  received,  adds  to  tliis  class  two  others,  namely,  our 
datiet  to  our  fellow  men,  aud  our  duties  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  my 
iBteBtion  to  enter  into  the  anal \ sis  of  these  several  classes  of  duty, 
la  fiwt,  the  particulars  are  best  to  be  gathered  from  the  examination  of 
the  various,  unsophisticated  principles  of  action  in  man,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  cases  where  tlie  line  of 
dalj  appears  doubtful,  it  is  generally  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  ge- 
nuine dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself,  than  to  rely  upon  the  aid 
4ii  abstract  and  argumentative  discussion,  which  is  but  too  apt  to 
bewilder  the  judgment  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  casuistry*. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  most  of  those  writers,  who  have  treated  of 
the  moral  faculty,  that  its  exercise  is  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
sensation,  or  strong  mental  gratification.  As  Butler  reuiarks,  there  is 
included  in  it  both  "  a  sentiment  of  the  understanding,  aud  a  })erception 
of  the  heart/'  it  is  impossible  to  behold  a  virtuous  ad  ion  without 
experiencing  a  sentiment  of  affection  and  esteem  towards  the  aulUot 
of  it :  so  that  the  cootenipJaiion  of  virtue  is  of  itself  a  sou):ce  of  \\\^\\ 
m^oj'weat,    ^'J^hcet  suapie  oatura  virtui^''  say9  Seneca.    T\ie  bcautjj 
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^f  virtue,  and  di/ormitji^  of  vice  bare  been  topics  largely  expatiated 
upon  by  ancient,  as  well  as  modeni  monliits.  Thoie  of  the  Socni« 
tic  scbool  conjoined  in  their  designation  ot'  virtue  the  xaXsy  with  the 
ar/aSiv  horn  whence  came  their  peculiar  appellation  for  virtuous  conduct 
xxXMor/x^ix,  In  the  moral  treatises  of  the  Romans,  the  pmlckrum  is 
constantly  conjoined  with  the  komtsimm,  and  sufficiently  senes  U> 
indicate  their  belief  in  the  attractiveness  of  moral  excellence. 

The  following  lines  of  Akenside  make  a  successful  appeal  to  this 
high  source  of  mental  gratification. 

^  Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Uespcr,  or  the  morn^ 

In  nature's  fairest  fbnns,  is  aught  so  tair 

As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  candid  bhi:»h 

Of  him,  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  ju>t? 

The  grateful  tear,  that  streams  for  others*  woes? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life  ?  **  Pleas,  of  Imag.  b.  t. 

**  When  we  contemplate  a  noble  character,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  thongb 
but  in  ancient  history,  or  even  in  fiction ;  like  a  beautiful  object,  it 
gives  a  lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits.  It  warms  the  heiut» 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  it  enlivens 
the  face  of  nature,  and  diffuses  heat  and  light  all  around.  We  feel  a 
sympathy  with  every  noble  and  worthy  character,  that  is  represented 
to  us.  We  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  we  are  afflicted  m  his  distress. 
W^e  even  catch  some  sparks  of  that  celestial  fire,  that  animated  his 
conduct,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  aad  magnanimity. — But  the 
highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when  we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  ia 
ourselves.  This,  in  sacred  Scripture,  b  called  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience ;  and  it  is  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writings^ 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  Moralists,  of  every  age  and  sect,  as  the 
purest,  the  most  noble,  and  valuable,  of  all  human  enjoyments.**  (Essaj 
3d  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  7.)' 

No  writers  have  more  amply  illustrated  the  pleasing  feeling  con* 
nected  with  virtuous  conduct  than  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Hutchei< 
son,  and  iu  doing  so,  they  have  doubtless  rendered  an  hnportant  ser* 
vice  to  the  cause  of  morality.  Lord  Shafltesburv  has  the  merit  of  being 
among  the  first  to  clear  the  science  of  morals  from  that  scholastic  and 
tiresome  formality  with  which  it  had  been  too  long  loaded,  and  which 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  absurd  notion  of  treating  that  science 
after  tJie  manner  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  has  rendered  the 
study  of  raoralit}- attractive,  and  its  practice  amiable ;  yet  he  cannot 
be  acquitted  from  the  censure  of  having  too  much  overlooked  the 
supreme  obligation  of  the  moral  faculty^  and  of  having  treated  of 
virtue  rather  as  a  matter  of  feeling  than  as  a  matter  of  duty.     He 


'  "  Ipsa  quidcm  virtus  pretium  sibi,  solaque  late 

Fortuiia:  sccura  nitet,  nee  fascibus  ullis 

Fyt^huT,  platisuvc  petit  clarescerc  vulgi, 
A/7  apis  externa?  cupienS|  nil  indiga  laudisi 
Diviius  uaimQid  suiaJ*  CWxdlaa. 
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iMglcctSv  ftft  Dr.  Biilicr  oliscnes,  the  atUkoritif  wliich  beU>ngs  to  vir- 
tue, and  limits  it  too  iiiucli  to  ihe  cuhivatioii  ol*  iiM*re  beiio\olfiit  a^ 
fcctiiHi;  aad  it  nuftt  ever  be  laiuente<i  that  hts  cleisiicsil  upiiiioiis  have 
tended  so  uuicli  to  dcieat  the  good  |>ur|M>$es,  i^hich  his  works  might 
otherwise  have  answered. 

Dr.  HutcbesoB  is  iiabk%  though  in  a  less  dr}zrre»  to  thp  same  censure 
of  exhibiting  virtue,  ratlter  as  a  benevolent  tV-eliuv  than  as  a  supreme 
rule  of  conduct.  Yet  occasionally  we  find,  even  in  these  authors,  un- 
expected testimony  of  the  paramount  authority  of  moral  sanction. 
Thus  Hutcheson,  as  already  quoted,  s;iys  "that  the  de.sire  of  moral 
excellence  is  tiie  supreme  determination,  or  a  fleet  ion  of  our  minds, 
and  different  from  all  our  kiud  afTectiims."  Shaft:»bury  writes, 
"  others  may  pursue  ditTerent  fonns^  and  fix  their  eyes  on  different 
species  as  ail  men  do  on  one  or  other ;  the  real  honest  man,  however 
phin  he  appears,  has  that  hif^htst  species,  honesty  itself,  in  view." 
(Charact.  vol.  3.)  iVnd  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  wishes  to  resolve  our 
moral  £Mnilties  into  a  mere  sympathetic  fcclins^,  observes  tliat  "  they 
cany  along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  of  this  authority,  which 
denote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of 
all  our  actions,  to  superintend  all  our  senses,  }>assions,  and  appetites, 
and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  eiUier  to  be  indul«;ed  or  res- 
trained."   (Theory  of  Moral  Seuts.  vol.  2.) 


CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I. 

Thus  hate  J  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  most  important  of  those 

origBtl  priaeiples  which  nature  has  implanted  in  tlie  mind  of  man,  as 

a  gude  and  rule  of  his  conduct ;  following  the  opinions  of  tlic  mO'«t 

approved  writers  npon  this  important  branch  of  human  nature,  where 

they  have  appcareci  to  be  sup[)orte(i  by  just  reasonhi:;  ami  ^nnni  iniliic- 

liiMi.   I  have  also  endeavoured  to  |>oint  <»ut  the  relative  importance  suid 

gndatioD  of  dignity  which  these  principles  |H>sse.ss;  and  to  ascertain 

the  ffue  value  of  the  gratification  wliich  nature  has  attarlieil  to  their 

live  exercise.     The  natural  impression  which  results  from  such 

f,  certainly  is ;  How  bountiful  is  the  provi.^idii  wliich  nature 

for  the  mental  enjoyment  ot'  man ;  how  many  sources  of  pure 

aitisfaction  has  it  prepared  for  him,  <u)'l  how  ar^atly  do  the  amiable, 

dK  bcoeYolent,  and  the  \irtuous  principles  of'tlie  human  constituti<m, 

those  that  are  natuially  malevolent,  viciou^j,  or  depraved  !  ijf 

will  but  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  if  he  will  cultivate  kind 

ticw,  and  good  will  towards  his  fellow-creatures  :  if  he  v. ill  im- 

Erove  tiuyse  faculties  by  which  useful  knowlodire  can  be  ac(juired  ;  if 
ewill  be  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  thirst  of  |)OM'er 
ar  love  of  fame,  and  if  he  will  sedulously  endeavour  to  practise  jus« 
ticc,  honesty,  veracity,  and  piety  ;  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  complete 
his  sum  of  felicity.     Fortune  may  frown  on  his  industrious  exertions, 
adversity  may  take  from  hiin  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  e\\eTYvA 
alBuenre :  but  it  is  not  m  the  fpower  of  the  most  untoward  e\eivU  \q 
4umwe  hiw  of  Out  iutenud  trdiiquillitw   that  steady  mental  cotivdW 
VOL.  JX.    aJL  NO.  ^tVII.  ^ 
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cency  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  acting  according  to  tbe 
dictates  of  propriety,  reason,  and  virtue. 

The  most  important  of  all  inquiries  to  a  rational  being  is  doubtless 
the  examination  of  the  true  sources  of  liis  happiness ;  or  by  what  line 
of  conduct  may  he  expect  to  attain  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  which 
bis  nature  is  capable.  This  important  question,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  has  been  much  agitated  by  all  those  who  have  made  the 
principles  of  human  nature  their  study ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  n 
greater  variety  of  opinions,  than  perhaps  any  other  question  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  man.  Varro,  an  iincicnt  writer  of  good  autho- 
rity, has  reckoned  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  different  opinions  cod- 
ceming  human  happiness,  entertained  by  tlie  ancients,  and  perhaps  in 
equal  number  conld  be  added  from  the  systems  of  the  modems.  The 
chief  reason  of  so  great  a  diversity  of  .sentiment  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject appears  to  be,  that  human  nature  has  been  contemplated  under 
too  limited  an  aspect,  and  some  of  its  principles  have  been  allowed  an 
undue  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  rational  enjoyment.  It  was  from 
such  a  partial  view  of  the  constitution  of  man,  that  Epicurus  was  led 
to  place  all  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  pleasure ;  and  it  was 
likewise  from  a  partial  view  of  the  human  constitution  that  his  Ofqip- 
nents,  tbe  Stoics,  were  led  to  exclude  such  pleasure  entirely  from  the 
rank  of  rational  gratification. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  ingredients  of  human  felicity,  we 
must  carefully  analyse  human  nature  itself,  and  detect  those  principles 
of  its  constitution  to  which  enjoyment  is  naturally  attached,  and  those 
which  on  the  contrary  tend  to  disturb  its  repose  and  interrupt  ita 
satisfaction.  By  such  an  inquiry  only  can  we  attain  any  thing  Uke 
certainty  concerning  the  true  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  man*-I 
know  not  any  where  that  this  important  task  is  more  successfully  cae* 
cuted,  at  least  if  we  consider  the  result  of  the  investigation,  rather 
than  the  analysis  on  which  it  rests,  than  in  a  small,  but  well  known» 
French  performance  called  '*  ''rhe«)rie  des  sentimens  agr^ables."  The 
author  of  that  work  having  takon  a  cursory  view  of  the  various  sooi^ 
CCS  of  human  enjoyment,  finally  arranges  them  under  the  following 
heads.  1.  The  pleasures  of  activity.  2.  The  pleasures  of  sense.  3. 
The  pleasures  of  taste^  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections  : 
and  6.  Those  of  virtuous  conduct,  which  are  justly  represented  as 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  of  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  inquiries  I  have  lieen  led  to  take 
some  notice  of  all  these  sources  of  gratification,  unless  those  which 
form  the  third  class,  viz.  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which,  as  they  belong 
to  a  contemplative  part  of  the  human  constitution,  could  not  form 
a  part  of  our  present  subject.  But  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is  a 
source  of  much  gratiticntion, — that  the  contemplation  of  tbe  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  the  surprising  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  productive  of  much 
real  delight,  may  at  present  very  safely  l>e  taken  for  granted  ;  especi« 
ally  when  it  is  considered  that  this  class  comprehends  within  it  all  the 
'"^asures  which  are  derived  from  poetry,  painting,  miMic,  and  the  other 
rr^  To  this  class  of  pleasures,  however,  ought  to  have  heen 
''^"'  smother^  which  does  not  at  a\\  apveai  Vu  \^«  %xt?Ai^senient  of 
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cor  author,  vii.  **  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding/'  or  those  which 
ue  derived  from  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  in  the  pur- 
tait  of  nticmal  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  speculative.  These 
pleasures,  whkh  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  useful  employment  of 
our  coDtemplative  powers,  partly  to  the  exercise  of  the  active  princi- 
ple of  cariosity,  to  which  pleasure  is  attached  by  the  original  consti- 
totioo  of  human  miture,  seem  to  deserve  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
c^]<mnent  than  the  pleasures  of  taste/ 

If  then  this  class  of  rational  pleasures  be  annexed  to  the  preceding 
CBBmeiation ;  and  if  the  succession  be  regulated  by  the  true  and  natu* 
nl  gradation  of  dignity  in  the  sources  of  our  gratification,  the  enumera- 
tioB  of  man's  rational  enjoyments,  should,  I  think,  stand  as  follows. 
1st  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  the  pleasures  of  sense.  2.  The  pleasures  of 
activity.  3.  The  pleasures  of  taste.  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  under- 
■landing,  5.  The  pleasures  of  the  beoevoieut  affections :  and  (>.  the 
pleasures  of  virtuous  conduct. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  ought  to  occupy  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale, 
lor  their  gratification  i^  momentary,  and  is  productive  of  no  satisfac- 
1017  reflectioo,  when  they  cease  to  be  felt.  If  we  indulge  in  them  to 
ocess,  this  reflection,  instead  of  being  agreeable,  becomes  painful ; 
10  that  it  b  not  in  our  power  to  derive  any  lasting  source  of  enjoy- 
ment from  thb  source.  The  pleasures  of  activity,  by  which  I  chiefly 
mean  those  derived  from  the  various  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  such  as 
those  of  riding,  hunting,  fowling,  and  the  like,  claim  rather  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  than  those  oi  sense:  because  they  may  be  made  to 
oceapy  more  of  our  time,  and  are  not  reflected  upon  with  pain  unless 
carrieri  to  a  very  blameable  excess :  they  likewise  promote  bodily 
health,  to  which  sensual  ^Ratification  is  highly  pernicious.  But  ais 
they  have  no  influence  on  the  mind,  their  enjoyment  is  succeeded  by  a 
painful  languor,  which  calls  aloud  for  more  lasting  sources  of  gratiiica- 

tKM. 

These  are  amply  supplied  by  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  still  more 
by  those  of  the  understanding*  which  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  large 
portioD  of  our  time,  and  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energy  of  the  mind. 
We  are  likewise  gratified  while  busied  in  intellectual  pursuits  by  a  com- 
piaoent  reflection  upon  our  own  powers,  and  by  the  conviction  of  our 
bong  usefiilly  employed.  Yet  such  pursuits  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  our  time,  or  the  reflection  will  forcibly  obtrude 
itself  that  we  do  not  fulfil  the  great  end  of  our  being.  The  heart 
calls  lor  social  intercourse ;  for  friendship,  mutual  aflfection  and  bene- 
Tiilenee;  and  how  greatly  the  exercise  of  these  contributes  to  our  happi- 


'  ^  Est  animorum  ingexiionirnqtie  nostrorum  natiirale  quoddam  quasi  pa- 
bulum, consideratio  contemplatioque  natura? :  et  iiidagatio  ipsa  rerum  mag- 
m  occultaruraque  habet  oblecti|tionem.''  (Cicero,  Acad.  4.  137.) 
Quid  de  P^hagora  et  Platouc  loquar,  qui  iiidicdverunt  veniendum  sibi 
eo,  ubi  aliquid  esset  quod  disci  posset,  tantas  regiones  barbaroruixL 
obierunt,  tot  maria  transmiserunt  ?  Quid  de  Democrito,  qui  dicitur  ocwW^sa 
privasse,  ui  animus  quam  minimi  abc/uccretur  ^  cogitatioQibuBm  Quv  paXxv* 
Mtaaiuw  n^exit,  agros  incultos  d^beruli  f  %  (De  fin.  L  |^.) 
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ricss,  is,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  sitfficieiitly  proved.  Last  df  all,  io4 
highest  in  the  scale  of  rational  enjoyment  cofiies  the  exercise  of  th« 
moral  faculty,  ami  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  cOfiscioufoites  of 
performing:  our  duty,  or  the  testimony  of  a  good  cOfucience  is  tUrt 
whichi  as  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  **  i<  represented,  not  otily  in  the  Sacred  wri- 
tings, but  in  the  t?ritingS  of  all  moralists  of  every  age  add  sect,  as  tha 
purest,  the  most  noble  and  valuable  bf  all  enjoyments .^  The  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  affections  rentiers  a  matt  amiable,  tite  etercitt 
of  virtue  rend(?rs  him  ail  object  of  respect  and  of  adfniration.  **  Vir 
bonus,  quod  honest^  so  facttirtim  putaverit,  faciet  etiamsi  laboriotmtt 
erit :  faciet  ^tiatnsi  damnosum  erit ;  faciet,  etiamsi  pericolosum  tntk 
Rnrsus  quod  tut|)e  erit,  non  faciet,  etiamsi  pecitniaiti  affer^ty  etiafliii 
voluptatem,  etiamsi  pntetitiuiD.  Ab  honesto  nulil  rfe  detcrirebitiiri  ad 
turpia  nulli  spe  invitabitur.*'     (Seneca  epist.  76.) 

If  the  most  perfect  sources  of  human  enjoyment  be  the  exercisn  (If 
the  benevolent  affections  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  il  plaitl  tlmt 
hdppine^s  is  not  cbnfiued  to  atiy  particular  rank  or  statioti  of  itien; 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  of  M 
homble,  as  n^ell  as  of  the  exalted.  Even  those  enjoymctitSy  whieH 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  nieil  of  cut* 
tivated  and  refined  minds,  are  not  in  reality  so  much  as  in  a[lpearatiM 
beyond  thfe  reach  of  every  class  of  men  ;  I  mean  the  pleasures  of  tastCi 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  Were  this  trtie,  it  would 
follow  that  those  favored  individuals  had  a  great  advantage  over  tM 
btilk  of  the  human  species,  in  the  extent  of  their  means  of  gratiftcalioil. 
But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  men  of  all  ranks  deriVe  much  oCca^ 
sional  pleasure  from  those  sources,  as  vrcll  as  the  man  of  a  chltivstttld 
mind,  or  refined  imagination.  The  vult^ar  have  their  popular  SOogSafid 
airs^  ^hich  they  listen  to  with  rapture,  and  they  enjoy  as  much  mlight 
10  gazing  on  a  coarse  ddub  of  painting,  as  is  felt  by  the  coonoisaeiif 
in  examining  a  master-piece  of  the  most  celebrated  artist.  For  it  li 
to  be  observed,  that  a  cultivated  taste,  while  it  enhances  the  ddi^t 
which  we  derive  fmm  the  view  of  the  superior  productions  of  gedius  i 
yet  on  the  other  h^nd,  narrows  our  soun  es  of  gratification  hj  tilt 
disgust  which  it  attaches  to  all  works  of  the  inferior  kind. 

Again  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  by  no  means  Uuited  fal 
matters  of  science,  but  is  called  forth,  perhaps  in  a  more  useful  and 
ghitifying  manner,  by  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  peasaat 
and  artisan,  in  their  several  avocations,  have  constant  occasions  for  the 
employment  of  their  judgment ;  and  in  this  way  may  experieoce  mom 
gratification  than  the  philosopher  does  in  the  discovery  of  abatriict 
truth,  as  the  usefulness  of  this  exercise  of  judgment  is  more  immedi- 
ately apparent. 

'*  The  waste  of  human  genius  exhibits  a  most  astonishing  and  me- 
lancholy prospect.  A  large  library  gives  a  full  view  of  it.  Among  tlie 
multitude  Of  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  how  few  engage  any  onell 
attention?  Such  as  are  addressed  to  the  heart  and  imagination»sttch  as 
/fa/iit  life  aad  manners  in  just  colors  and  interesting  situatiooSy  and 
Me  very  few  that  give  genuine  descriptions  of  nature  in  any  of  bet 
/onus,  or  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  ate  tesA  and  aAsDtt^    Bal 
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the  far  more  numerous  Tolumes,  profound  systems,  and  disquisitions  of 
philosopliY  and  theoiofj^y  are  neglected  and  despised,  and  remain  ou]y 
as  moiujoieuts  of  tiie  pride  and  impotcncy  of  iiuraan  undcrstandinc;/' 
(Gregory's  Comparative  View  sect.  Q,)  It  is  remarked  by  tiie  same 
wviteTy  tlist  me  stfe  but  just  beginning  to  dibcover  the  pro|)er  subjects  on 
wirich  to  exercise  our  intellectual  faculties,  l^ie  ancient  |>liiiosopher5(, 
occupied  in  the  sublime  but  fruitless  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  essence 
iff  all  things,  disdained  to  descend  to  tiic  common  objects  of  h'f'e. 
Hence  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  according  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
that  of  medicine  also,  two  of  the  tirst  importance  to  the  human  b]w- 
sliH  in  their  infancy  ;  and  with  others  of  the  useful  arts,  just 
to  receive  any  real  improvement  from  the  labors  of  scienti  • 
fie  men. 

The  nemarks  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
■nn  cnJoymcDt  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  two  positions  with  whic^ 
Archdeacon  Paley  doses  his  investigations  on  this  iraportajit  subject ; 
and  of  nhioh  he  remarks  that,  though  found  in  most  books  of  morality, 
Aey  have  aeldoni  been  supported  by  any  suAicieiit  reasons.  The  first 
kg  that  haupiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the  different 
orders  of  civil  society.  The  second,  that  vice  has  no  advantage  over 
«iftne,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's  haj)piiiess.  {^ee  liis  work  on 
Mond  PhHow^y.)  Anotliej*  inference  to  which  the  same  remarks  ob- 
jpioiisly  lead  is,  diat  happiness  will  not  be  mobl  readily  attained  by 
lam  who  Baakes  it  an  object  of  pursuit  for  its  own  sake.  The  man 
jvfao.acts  wywdJMg  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment,  an  allectio* 
ante  heait,  and  a  good  couscicnce,  will  find  happiness  without  searcJi- 
iag  far  it ;  .while  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
vsctous,  wdl  ever  pursue  it  in  vain. 

jif  (hen  the  means  of  happiness  are  so  amply  provided  for  us  by  the 
aathor  of  cor  nature,  and  if  we  have  within  ourselves  iucxiiaustible 
•oarcea  of  the  most  diversified  enjoyment ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
we  find  but  little  apparent  felicity  in  almost  every  region  of  tiie  globe? 
If  the  active  principles  of  human  ilature  seem  benevolently  contrived 
4oexak  man  to  the  most  dignified  station  among  created  beings,  and  to 
aapplyhim  with  the  most  desirable  pleasures,  wheuce  is  it  that  we  seldom 
£nd  him  either  worthy  of  our  respect,  or  exciting  our  envy  i  lu  whole 
oegioos  cf  the  earth,  nay  even  oyer  entire  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  find 
DBCfl  snnk  to  the  lowest  state  of  iutellectual  and  moral  degradation  bj 
AbejoppraBureinfiueoce  of  political  slavery:  roused  only  to  active  exer- 
4i0B  hj  Ihe  JnoMlinate  impulse  of  sensual  appetite,  or  the  selfish 
passim  of  private  gain :  blind  to  the  dictates  of  mor^l  obhgation : 
unmoved  by  the  finer  sway  of  feeling,  imagination,  or  taste,  and  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  personal  independence,  and  political  safety.  We  find 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  immense  continent  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America  covered  with  wandering  and  savage  hordes,  whose  chief  em- 
ploynient  it  is  to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their 
fcarcely  more  savage  inmates ;  who  are  ignorant  of  the  enjoyments,  as 
they  are  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life;  and  who  view  other  tribes 
not  as  brethren,  and  as  objects  of  affection,  but  aseiutmVt^  YiYi^m  vV 
ii  lawful,  onevcry  occasion,  to  attack,  plunder,  and dc^Uo^. 
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EreD  if  we  cast  our  eres  on  the  more  cirilued  and  cidtifAtoil  nafioBS 
of  Europe,  bow  nrelv  do  we  find  tbe  people  m  that  ooBdiii—  which 
reaion  teaches  to  be  productive  of  ratioinl  eojoTnieot !  How  |!nie- 
rally  are  they  oppresMd  by  arbitraiy  laws,  awi  abmid  iBUhntioiis 
cither  of  (^vemmeat  or  of  relifioo,  which  tend  to  repress  every  gene- 
rous sentinient,  and  to  foster  groveUins  and  ▼icio«&  propensities.  Do 
we  not  see  the  fruits  of  these  lamentabie  peifenioos  of  hnman  nature 
in  the  unheard  of  crimes  which  reTolot*ons  produce,  the  trencLeiy^ 
the  cruelty,  the  malevolence  which  break  forth,  when  the  inn  chains 
of  oppression  are  shaken  off,  and  a  free  sc*p.  is  given  to  the  mind 
which  before  bad  been  taught  only  to  obey  and  tremble  !  Xor  are  tfaoae 
happier  countries  where  equal  laws,  a  mUd  goveramentp  and  a  ntioBal 
religion  prevail,  entirely  exempt  from  the  same  repinach ;  lor  there 
also,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  citizens  are  sunk  in  ignonnee  and 
prone  to  depravity :  placing  much  more  of  their  happinem  in  Tidons 
indulgence,  than  in  rational  and  \irtuQus  conduct. 

Such  is  the  impression  which  a  curwry  survey  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  b  cnlcnlated  to 
excite.  The  general  aspect  of  the  picture,  doubtless,  is  ghMNny ;  and 
it  is  not  what  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  woold 
lead  us  to  expect.  A  nearer  survey  may  perhaps  tend  to  dnpel  some* 
what  of  the  gloom  of  the  first  impression ;  and  to  diaoover  gieama 
of  enjoyment,  which  are  not  obvious  on  a  cursory  view.  At  any  ratc^ 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  investisate  the  causes  which  toid  to 
pervert  and  counteract  the  benevolent  principles  of  hnman  natnre,  and 
to  make  man  appear  so  different  a  creature,  from  what  apparently  he 
might  have  been.  TSiis  will  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  circnmstancea 
which  materially  affect  human  character,  and  cause  it  to  annme  ao 
great  a  diversity  among  the  various  tribes  and  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  is  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  onderr 
taking  the  present  work,  however  diAident  i  may  be  of  my  ability  to 
execute  it  with  success. 

The  causes  which  materially  affect  human  character,  may  most  Ut 
turally  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  physical^  and  the  mirmi.  Un> 
tier  the  first  class  I  comprehend  the  diversified  effects  of  climate,  what- 
ever they  may  be :  and  this  shall  form  the  first  object  of  our  inquiry. 
Under  the  second  class  I  include  the  influence  of  education,  govern- 
ment, religion,  manners,  and  a  variety  of  similar  causes,  which  wili 
next  demand  our  serious  investigation ;  and  it  will  then  remain  to  bo 
shown,  how  much  of  the  diversity  of  human  character  is  to  be 
cribed  to  original  constitution,  and  peculiar  natural  conformatioo. 
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LATIN  POEM. 

Insuetis  propius  adeundi  metus  erat. 

ALL1S  in  anfractu  sinuosi,  plurima  texit 

Ulmus  obumbratam  qusk  spatiosa  viani^ 
Paganus  vafcr^  agrestem  ludibna  turbam 

Ut  facerety  cautos  instruit  arte  dolos  : 
Excavat  inunanem  rapum ;  dein  cortice  fingit 

In  tenero  simulaiis  ora  secata  viri. 
Stat  frutici  affixus ;  fauces  huic  complet  hiaotes 

QtiK  tremulum  mittat  viva  lucema  jubar. 
£t  quia  secessus  dulcis,  quia  janua  vici, 

Asaiduuin  hie  noctu  vulgus  agebat  iter. 
Hlc,  rimulac  vesper  processerat  udus  Olympo^ 

Vemt  in  amplexus  fida  puella  proci ; 
Siadt  oberrantes  monstrum  ;  mod^ .  fervidus  alget 

Nunc  amor,  et  juveni  Ci)rda  soluta  tremuut ; 
Nee  aemel  urgenti  fugiens  terrore  Creiisam 

Bespicit ;  at  tarduni  linquere  malit  onus ; 
CaUis  adextremum^  nee  enini  dementia  cepit 

Orpheahuic  auimos,  impiger  usque  volat. 
Mox  a&ant  pueri ;  puer  iliinc  quisque  recurrens 

In  gremio  matris  vult  opcrire  metura. 
Mox  adieant  vetulae ;  quels  nil  tnortale  videri 

Hiec  sua  prodigium  verba  sonora  docent — 
^  CoIIectunique  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem, 

Igniferosque  oculos  rubra  Chimaera  rotat." 
Altera  pars  equidem  sic  nugas  garrit  aniles^ 

Altera  solicitas  mussat  in  ore  preces. 
His  super  accedit,  quern  omnis  viciuia  vatem^ 

Quern  rudis  agresti  laude  caterva  colit ; 
DI^  novum  docto  monstrum  scrutatus  ocello, 

Terrigenis  summum  cernit  adesse  diem. 

//.  //.  JOY. 
Etona,  1804. 


REMARKS  ON  THE   GREEK  FATHERS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

JCXMONG  those  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  wbo^  from 
fashion^  or  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  are  now  universally  neglected, 
and  almost  umver$a})jr  unknown,  may  be  ranked  MelViodma.    1\.^ 
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Tlie  following  scarce  and  valuable  Tract,  consisting  of  7  Letters,  • 
of  which    7ce  insert  S  in  our  present  and  reserve  the   other 
4  for  a  future  No,,  is  reprinted  by  the  recommendation  of  a 
very  distinguished  Scholar,  who  has  obligingly  favored  us  with 
the  loan  of  the  Pamphlet. 

REMARKS 

ON    THE 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

IN  SEVERAL  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


O  /  miseros  ScriptoreM,  td  poHkB,  O  !  nUsera  scripta  M  exceUeniium  Peetwrmm^ 
Orattnvm,  Hittoricorum,  et  alionm,  nin  frtenU^  nisi  eaienU  furiosa  i$fa  aiuiacim 
fompeicatur.  Qtiid  enim  in  iUU  Mlvum  et  incolume  tandem  numMif  Qmid^ 
iniegrum,  quid  impotlutum^  Pos^erie  nostris  relinquetur,  si  cuilibet  qosecunqiM 
issequi  noD  potest,  ea  formare  tranaformarequc  pro  arbicrio  coneedUur? 

H.  Steph.  Ep.  p.  335.  Hilt.  Steph. 
1731. 


TO  THE  READER. 

These  Letters,  at  first  written  for  private  satisfaction,  are  now 
made  public,  in  order  to  stop  the  career,  and  to  curb  the  insolence^ 
of  those  Got/is  and  Vandals  the  minor  critics  of  the  age,  the 
Marklandsp  the  Wades,  and  the  Observators.  If  haply  he  can 
gain  this  point,  the  Author  thinks  he  shall  do  no  small  senrice  to 
die  republic  of  learning. 

B.  Ep.  17  V  31. 


LETTER   L 

My  dear  Friend, 

Y  ou  ask  if  I  have  scon  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  Aft'" 
ihors  ancient  and  fiwdrrn  ;  1  have:  An<i  yet  I  cannot  think  that  by 
this  Answer  I  have  given  full  saiibfaciion  to  your  question  ;  for  the 
intimacy  of  that  friendship  which  is  cultivated  betwixi  us,  the  freedom 
of  our  Correspondence,  and  the  lusual  interpretation  which  we  are  both 
vont  to  put  upon  the  like  interrogatories,  make  me  deem  n^yself  obliged 
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lolay  before  yon  that  privfttejudgmcnt,  which  I  have  formed  within  mj- 
self  upon  the  Work, 

But  tho'  1  own  myself  sufficiently  bound  for  these  reasons  to  do  it, 
yet  I  hope  this  obligation  will  suffer  no  detriment  or  diminution,  should 
I  say,  that  I  have  likewise  a  further  view  in  it,  and  that  I  purpose  here- 
by to  purchase  your  opinion  also ;  for  the  gaining  of  which  I  shall  al« 
vrays  £*ladly  expose  my  own,  and  think  I  come  by  it  at  an  easyexpence. 

The  undertaking,  according  to  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
Uistoria  Literaria^  is  the  first  in  its  kind  ;  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
Criticism  was  ever  retailed  at  Sixpence  an  ounce,  and  that  in  a  monthly 
sale ;  where  all  comers  and  goers,  school-boys,  apprentices,  and  cham- 
ber-maids are  welcome  to  buy,  may  all  read  in  their  mother's  tongue,  a 
Critique  upon  ancient  authors  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Boys,  down 
with  your  satchels !  away  with  the  needle.  Girls !  A  fair  trader  from 
FarnassMS  sells  the  BeiUs  Lettres  a  lumping  pen'worth,     'Oyoy  irf%$ 

As  to  the  Author,  who  he  is,  that  by  the  help  of  the  Goddess,  fint 
struck  out  ihe  thought,  is  not  so  easy  to  say.     The  footsteps  by  whick 
we  are  to  investigate  him  are  very  perplexed  and  uncertain  ;  the  Adver* 
tisement  speaks  of  the  Editors,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  sin- 
gular* The  work  is  a  piece  of  Criticism  ;  the  preface  is  intended  to  be 
a  defence  of  that  sort  of  learning,  and  in  the  first  page  of  it  he  ranks 
himself  amongst  the  critics,  and  yet,  if  you'll  take  his  own  word  for  it,  he 
is  no  critic  ;  I  have  said  enough  in  favor  of  Criticism  ;   too  muck  par- 
hapSf  considering  how  little  it  concerns  me  to  stand  up  for  it.     And  af« 
{erwarda^    But  I  pretend  not  to  the  title  of  a  Critic.     So  that  all  the 
idea  I  can  at  present  form  of  him  is  very  confused  ;  all  that  I  can  be 
certain  of,  is  that 

None  hut  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

Tivae,  which  discovers  all  things,  may  perhaps  clear  up  this  matter 
more  fully  ;   should  an  embryo  Claudian^  after  that  the  Papinian  bot- 
toms are  wound  up,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  more  favorite  offspring,  we 
^all  then  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  to  know  this  Author, 
who,  it  seems,  so  little  knows  himself,  as   to  be  ignorant  that  he's  a 
pretender  to  the  title  of  a  Critic,  even  tho'  he  publishes  a  critical  work. 
Having  mentioned  the  Preface  as  an  essay  upon  Criticism,  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  a  remark  or  two  upon  it.     His  design  here  is  to  pave 
the  way,  and  to  bespeak  a  favorable  reception,  for  the  work  that  follow% 
and  consequently,  to  justify  critical  learning  against  all  sorts  of  ad- 
versaries, humorous,  or  grave ;  and  yet  with  the  first  he  plainly  takes 
part,  and,  as'  i  conceive,  no  less  with  the  second.     Tis  objected,  that  - 
the  Critics  treat  those  uncivilly  from  whom  they  differ ;  now  in  answer 
to  this,  instead  of  shewing^that  the  objection  lies  not  against  the  study 
itself,  but  some  of  its  Professors,  he  says  not  one  word  about  it ;  he 
shows  indeed,  that  this,  and  that^  and  t'other  is  not  uncivil ;  but  how 
docs  this  remove  the  charge  ?  This,  and  that,  and  t'other,  may  not  be 
uncivil,  and  yet  Criticism  may  be  an  unmannerly  study  ;  and  that  it  is 
so,  two  of  his  instances  out  of  three  unluckily  prove.    ^Tis  objected 
again.  That  it  is  trifling  and  useless  ;  he  replies.  That  it  ^VeMM  wall 
instructs;  ,Mud)ng,  I  suppose,  to  the  l/tile  dul^f    lioMV  V)y()Nt  ^ 
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profit  ?  'WliyY  firsu  it  dot's  uor  make  a  mam  aen  «irt3f7«ft  ;  Sacoodlj; 
it  is  not  brnr^cinl  to  x\iv  common  wraith  :  ThirJfj,  iiLbcmiafr'koae  but 
little  prcifii  u*  tiioHT  wbo  fiiiend  ibtur  time  in  it.  HiAi  b»  a  Bost  won- 
4eifiLl •M:ay of  prmini;  that  Critiral  leamjog  is  jiniirihiii  mod  niitnictive  ^ 
bui  liowrviT,  be  Unidly  rxinciLu€l(*s  upon  it*  thai  ht  hmst  jni  eamtgk  ui 
fmpor  of  Crihciim  ;  tvo  mmck,  fftrkc^. 

¥^  $L  he  «iyt^  //  in  mot  mturvil  to  takt  Kotict  mf  mm  mdJkor'  •  •  •tgpe^ 
emily  if  ike  authtr  he  dead ;  if  he  ht  Uzing^  ^tis  maikn-  case  :  I  skould 
moi  dim  cart  to^findfrnuU  ivith  ose  whom  I  oomid  moi  mUojtuiiy  cowh- 


Koir  Ml  ay  xicAioD  oi  xVins^  *t»  mvkck  man  gaKsxtm  to  attack  a 
living  tkaa  a  ^ead  aivrnax^^  vkiki  tbr  nan  is  able  to  plead  bis  ova 
CMMC,  ta  right  mui  ieiead  hiiB«etlf.     &iit  exjoiat  bis  paslaniiBity  ; 

Xulii  tTiOiiii  cat  fH^rvmtais  Arhillet, 

aad  BO  fm  frar  of  Umnt  a  Cfurrspanclrnt  in  iMtcoinitmrns^  ibo'  be  tbiokft 
fit  to  njt*ct  ibur  of  his  oi)!ttroiK>ns  oui  of  five,  he  pays  him  a  moat 
aiiturd  cumplimmt,  aad  <^n\i^  f/r  ioj^cf  ir  has  a  dtxigm  of  obUgiag  tie 
WmHd  with  an  edrtjun  x^f  yirgiL  !  ran  assurr  tbe  k>vess  of  boraani^y 
tbatlbis  Autbor  is  alrmcly  in  raurb  briier  bands,  and  I  bcaitily  wisb 
tbe  Warned  profetaur  at  Ltydrm  may  mti>y  a  bHter  state  <if  bealtby  tban 
fce  bas  lately  done,  whib^t  be  (rofn.  t4)r(»u<<:h  with  bis  undeitaking ;  Bat 
an  we  tbeo  to  gnmt  an  art  of  tttlfratioo  nx%  cansnmmat<*igDoraDce  ?  SbaH 
pfMV  and  geomae  nonsttHe  f|o  anpuni>bcd,  wbikt  we  asMil  tbe  man  of 
cbanctxTf 

Dot  xtmiam  CcrrtSy  vcrat  cmnur^  Co/im&ai;. 

Unlets  tbe  Obsenator  sa}^  this  to  scrorn  hims(4f,  be  roost  allow,  that 
tbe}%  who  are  In  other  respects  justly  comraeDiiablc,  have  tbe  most 
right  to  &vor. 

P.  3.  Cjitical  learning,  be  sa^-s,  auTy  hr  placed  beneath  those  Stadies 
which  trad  to  increase  the  Wealth  and  Strength  of  a  Nation;  that  is, 
your  mercantilr  studies;  and  so  the  obson^atiun  of  the  ingenious  reflpc- 
ter  upon  learning  is  at  last  vi'rify*d  :  The  t>oMnds  of  Learning  of  laic 
are  uondeifvliy  enlarged^  and ^  for  onght  I  knoir^  Mr»  H'j  Trade  Papers 
may  pass  in  time  for  a  Volume  of  Learning, 

In  short,  mv  Friend,  the  only  exccllince  of  this  Rhapsody  of  a  Pre- 
'fiure  is,  that  it*s  consistent  with  what  follows,  a  proper  doorcase  ta 
sucb  a  structure ;  for  the  work  is 

rudis  indigestaque  Moles, 

^te  cmde  and  unooncocted :    and  for  tbe  iruth  of  this,  I  appeal 

•in  general  to  tbe  many  Retractations  pro  and  coa :  Tbey  may  call  them 

.infitao<N»  of  Modesty  and  Candor,  if  they  please,  but  surely  tbe|^  arc 

ilhe  4obins  of  Creenn($s  and  Immaiurity.    But  as  this  b  a  yoy  foul 

^Mgc»  I  ihaU  endcaiour  more  particularly  to  support  it  in  aone 

/mure  lepiatles,  and  to  prove  it  experimentally  in  two  sets  of  their 

4}lMCffv«CiQt)ai,  IboAC  upon  Virgil  and  Ninudus  Felix.    In  the  doing  of 

4«tai  I  intend  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible,  I  shall  likewise  almost 

Qoofinc  myself  to  £mendatioBs>  many  of  which,  ^  far  as  relates 

,/hiive,g|iinoil,  it  iiccros,  the  approbation  of  JUaGoMoMU^ 

IflM  Hmei^J  imicAy  bfig  of  you  to  lahe  cats  of  yQur  iKalib^ 
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mdto  remember  that  you  tivc  for  your  Fricndii  as  well  as  yoursMf: 
1  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  shall  ucver  want  a  Friend  in  you,  uud 
a/UT  having  done  it  so  often  already,  I  don't  need  to   give  you  an* 
Airtbrr  assurances  that  you'll  always  6nd  the  like  in  me. 

Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant,  &c. 


LETTER    II. 

My  dear  Friend, 

THE  Obtervator  sets  out  with  Virgil  and  Minucius  Tdix^  namely, 
the  two  authors  to  whom  1  proposed  to  confine  my  remarks;  and  I  can* 
not  but  think,  he  has  b(*en  a  little  unhappy  in  the  opening  oi  the  scene ; 
for  the'  these  arc  both  great  names  in  the  republic  of  Letters,  both  of 
them  favorite  writers,  and  above  all  praise,  and  so  might  possibly  be 
thoagfat  by  him  to  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  undertaking,  yet  standing  at 
the  head  of  tkis  work,  they  rather  bespeak  the  prejudice  than  the 
favor  of  a  reader.  The  acknowledged  correctness  of  the  former  makes 
us  difficile  and  morose,  superstitious  and  scrupulous,  nice  and  sus- 
picious; and  that  unbounded  liberty,  which  his  Editors  from  time 
to  time  have  taken  with  the  latter,  has  already  so  satiated  and  disgusted 
us,  tbat  conjectures  upon  him  arc  little  better  than  cabbage  often 
heated. 

But  the  allowed  excellence  of  this  noble  brace  of  Authors,  perhaps, 
appears  in  nothing  so  much,' as  in  the  large  number  of  Editions,  which 
the  ieamed  of  all  nations  have  procured  of  them  since  the  restoration  of 
learning  ;  and  with  regard  to  Minucius,  a  surprizing  number  indeed  ! 
considering,  that  they  are  all  derived  from  a  single  fountain,  that  one 
copy  presented  by  Leo  X.  to  Francis  the  First.  The  faultiness  of  this 
Copy,  partly  evinced  by  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Critics,  but 
chiefly  by  Rigaltius's  collation,  has  opened  a  large  field  to  conjectural 
criticism  in  every  age ;  and  as  the  unfleilged  critic  generally  tries  his 
tlyyrhoia  in  HesychitiSf  an  Author  of  one  exemplar  likewise,  and  <)ounts 
himself  nothing,  unless  he  has  carried  away  some  few  baskets  of  dang 
out  of  that  stable  of  Avgeas :  So  here,  there  is  scarce  one  Editor 
of  Mmuchis  that  has  not  proceeded  almost  to  licentiousness  in  altering^ 
transposing,  striking  out,  putting  in  ;  in  short,  in  every  species  of  guess^ 
work  and  hariolation.  Insomuch,  that  tho'  Virgil  is  the  second  in  his 
kind,  and  perhaps,  is  second  to  none ;  and  tho'  Minucius  be,  if  not 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  next  to  TertuUiau,  and  if  not 
the  most  elegant  of  them,  inferior  to  iMCtantius  only :  Yet  notwithstand^ 
ing  these  very  great  advantages,  they  do  neither  of  them  bring  any 
recommendation  to  the  present  work. 

MiNUC.  Fel.  c.  2. 

Igiiur  post  unum  el  alterum  diem^  cum  jam  tt  aviditatan  desiderU 
frtquens  astiduitatis  usus  implesset,  et  quce  per  absentigm  mul^SML  4 
nesciebaaiw,  rciatione  alternd  comperissemus^  ^C* 
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His  reasoning  here  is  vciy  wonderful.  We  are  to  read  muiuo,  be- 
cause this  would  be  better.  Mutuant  it  seems  is  tolerable,  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  mutvo.  There  is  no  end  of  such  refinements  as  these, 
and  if  the  common  reading  is  tolerable,  this  licence  is  far  from  being  so. 
This  is  to  correct  the  authors  themselves,  and  not  the  corrupted  copies 
of  them.  What  think  you  of '  gaudere  gaudium^  *  ludere  ludum^  ^  pug^ 
narc  pttgnam^  *  uliimus  Jinis^  and  the  like  ?  Of  Maritarum  adultcri, 
TertulL  Apolog.  c.  11.  Mira  Miracula,  Min.  Fel.  c.  20.  and  ^ot, per 
wices  alternaref  Cypr.  Ep.  5.  Ed.  Ox.  ?  Of  '  dv$^wy  ijfcJa/y,  ^oivS^ouy  irw- 
ijrwv,  iv^Bi  BiTcaaraifdvi^ss  ^/Aoi,so  frequent  with  the  Athenian  Orators, 
and  the  similar  locution  in  the  Acts,  dyS^Es  d$£\^oi  ?  which,  because 
our  language  would  not  receive  the  Letter,  the  Translators  have  ren- 
dered Men  and  Brethren^  whereas  in  point  of  accuracy,  they  should 
have  said  Brethren.  Of  eandem  cmenn  viam  rursua  versis  vestigiis 
ierchamusy  Minuc.  c.  3.  ?  But  fullness  or  redundancy  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  author.  See  Her  aid  us,  Not.  10.  pag.  28.  of  Daxies'9 
2d  Edition.  So  p.  3.  Ncque  hoc  ohsequiifuitj  aut  ordinis,  aut  honoris. 
p.  31.  Repudiaris  alteruniy  alterum  comproharis ;  and  again.  Si  ntihi 
quasi  novus  aliquis,  et  quasi  ignarus  partis  utriusque  conndas.  See  abo 
Not.  5.  p.  32.  Not.  2.  p.  64.  Not.  6.  p.  ^7*  and  forty  other  places. 
So  Virgil, 

Rursus  ad  orac*lum  Ortygia  Thahumque  remenso 
Hart atur  pater  ire  mari Mn.  3.  143.  ^ 

But  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Mntuo  makes  as  great  a  Tautology  as 
mutuant*  For  Minucius  and  his  Friend,  having  been  absent  from  each 
other  for  some  time,  were  no  doubt  mutuality  ignorant  of  each  other's 
concerns.  As  to  any  epistolary  correspondence,  'tis  plain  there  wa» 
none ;  evety  thing  of  this  kind  is  excluded  by  what  follows.  Relatione 
altemd  comperissemus :  For  then  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this 
mutual  inquiry. 

But  this  Observation  is  quite  unlucky  ;  for  upon  his  own  principles, 
Tcmensi  cannot  stand. 

MiK.  Fel.  c.  3. 

Seel  uti  eundi  spatium  satis  jus  turn  cum  sermone  consumpsimus,  ean* 
icm  emensi  viam  rursus  versis  vestigiis  terebamus. 

Nay,  Remensi  makes  a  most  insuperable  tautology  ;  The  passage 
produced  above  out  of  the  3d  jEn,  is  nothing  like  this,  h  will  indeed 
justify  eandem  viam  rursus  versis  vestigiis  ierebamus,  but  not  eandem 
remensi  viam  rursus  versis  vestigiis  terebamus.  But  Virgil,  it  seems,  has 
used  the  word  remensus  JEv\.  3.  143. 

Well,  and  so  he  has  elsewhere,  and  so  have  other  Authors  ;  but 
what  then  ?  The  truth  is,  that  neither  emensi  nor  remensi  have  any 


■  Cic.  Ep.  Famil.        *  Terent.  Boeth.         »  Nep.  Hannib.  ♦  Hor.  Od. 

5  Erasni.  Adag.  iy^fwv  rtftuwir  nxva  wiifxaTa.  ^  Aristopb. 

7    Is  mntua  absentia  a  greater  Pleonasm  than  that  of  Isocr.  Pajufcyr,  T»v« 
vpaTov;  Twv  Xoywv  a;y(jii^'"QVi  7  Of  than  that  of  a  contemporary  Orator,  /ySovXovr* 
-tf^  J«pm9  imutf  ttifwt  im\  /mi  Mra  fj^vtvui.    See  also  Bluckw,  S.  S.  Classic.  Vol. 
I.  p.  lA 
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thing  to  do  here.  Emensi  is  either  by  some  blunder  repeated  from 
above,  or  is  a  gk>ss  upon  the  leas  frequent  expression  tertbamus  viam. 
This  latter  I  am  the  mure  persuaded  of,  because  real  glossse  are  often 
found  in  our  Authors,  Dav.  ad  Cic.  N,  D.  p.  33.  Maun,  et  Herald, 
md  Minvc,  p.  9^.  But,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  writing  ihis,  ihe  Obser- 
▼ator  might  have  an  eye  to  that  passage  in  the  inimitable  Scriblerus, 

Divide  and  pari  the  tever^d  World  in  two. 
But  the  Observator  is  again  unfortunate  in  having  made  this  emen- 
dation ;  because  allowing  this  wUy  of  arguing,  prospectus  inanis  cannul 
subbist. 

Georg.  II.  285. 

Non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem  ; 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  ssquas 
Terra • 

Every  Prospect  is  inanis,  from  whence  the  Expression  arises,  impa^ 
dire  prospedwn,  Ccts.  B.  Gall,  II.  22.  Inanis  animus,  on  the  contrary, 
is  ammus  curis  solutus.  But  the  context  implies  a  regular  open  prospect 
without  an  epithet ;  and  the  passage  admits  of  his  version  without  his 
emendation :  A  certain  sign,  methinks,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 
Tis  true,  Virgil  has  said  pictura  inanis  emphatically  and  beautifully, 
but  he  has  no  where  said,  prospectus  inanis.  And  the  two  cases  are 
far  from  being  parallel,  for  neither  are  the  circumstances  the  same,  nor 
does  inanis  in  both  places  convey  the  same  idea. 

But  at  last  you'll  bay,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  unfair,  and  that  I  have 
used  all  along  the  siime  argument  against  his  emendations,  which  I 
be/ore  condemiied  in  him  against  Minucius,  It  is  true  I  have;  for  tho' 
this  kind  of  reasoning  will  not  support  a  conjecture  against  a  Mn. 
yet  it  will  defend  a  Ms,  (and  in  VirgiFs  case  a  number  of  MSS.) 
against  a  conjecture  ;  and  this  the  Observator  himself  must  allow  fur 
the  sake  of  his  own  annotation  on 

JEn.  XI.  405. 
jfmnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fugit  Atifidus  undas, 

where  he  defends  the  reading  against  Tanaquil  Faber  upon  this  very 
priiMriple  ;  and  where,  by  the  way,  please  to  observe,  that  his  Amnis 
Tiberinus,  Nilus  amnis,  Indus Jlumen,  SfC.  do  all  corroborate  absentiani 
mutuam :  Insomuch,  that  his  remark  here  upi>n  Faber,  howsoever  just^ 
is  intirely  mal  a  propos,  considering  that  the  very  next  he  makes^ 
is  that  upon  Abscntiam  mutuam. 

And  upon  this  footing  of  rejecting  conjectural  emendations,  incum*  ' 
bertd  with  tautology,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  most  monstrous  alter- 
ation, which  I  meet  with  in  the  new  Horace. 

'   Od.  I.  2,  31. 

Nude  candentis  humeros  am  ictus. 

The   Editor  asks,   "  Quis  augur  istt  Apollo nm  Sol***   YIVv^  ^^v% 
Drit^  kiiDsnU.     The  Poet  did  not  tbiuk  thai  the  Suu  V(Qu\d  >d^  i^tv. 
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from  hi»  chariot,  and  assume  the  person  of  Augustus,  Again,  he  asks, 
*f  Quare  tandem  V  and  replies,  *'  Quia  sciHceiJmfi  iotum  istum  anmim, 
Cmsaris  maitem  inaecuiunff  non  nisi  perpetvis  nebulis  Sol  amictus  vent- 
rat  f*  stfll  alluding  to  the  «^n  in  the  Heavens,  and  forgetting  the  drift 
of  tho  authur,  who  is-  not  desiring  the  sun  to  break  out  in  his  former 
splendor,  but  to  come  amongst  them  in  jiugwtus^s  form ;  and  otherwise 
the  compliiiient  would  be  lost.  Tandem  therefore  is.  Now  at  length, 
after  the  civil  combustions  are  ceased, 

Nudus  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  nudus  amictus.  And  therefore, 
whether  the  Editor  can  support  nudus  amictvs  by  any  authorities,  or 
not,  I  cannot  assent  to  it,  because  it  makes  a  tautology ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  am  equally  averse  to  what  the  Obsorvator  oifers  on 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  405. 
Verkm  %hi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tenehis  ; 

where  even  allowing  that  the  common  reading  may  do  very  well,  he  is 
yet  so  unreasonable  as  to  put  manicis  upon  us,  and  to  persist  in  it.  Sec 
p.  126,    Manicis f  he  alledgcs,.is  used  on  the  same  occasion,  v.  439. 

'  manicisque  jaces^^m 

Occupat  ' 

and  that  these  two  words  are  joined,  ^n.  II.  146. 

Ipse  viro  primus  manicas  atgue  aria  levari 
Wxachijuhet  Friamus  ■    '        ■ 

As  also  in  Ovid  are  laqueis  vincloque,  where  a  story  is  told  just  like  this 
in  Virgil,  I  answer,  that  vinculum  is  a  general  word,  including  in  it 
every  kind  of  fetters,  maniccty  pedicce,  laquei  ;  and  this  I  shan't  need  to 
prove.  Manicis  therefore,  439,  is  explanatory  of  vinclis  here,  accord* 
ing  to  that  of  Ovid  upon  this  occasion  ; 

Decipiat  ne  te  versis  tamen  iUeJiguris, 

Impediiint  geminas  \\\\Q\x\\\Jirma  maniis.     Ovid*  Fast.  1. 369. 

And  again,     Percenit  ad  vatem  Jtrvenis,  resolutaque  somno 

Al/igat  aquorei  brachia  capta  Senis,  Id.  ib.  v.  371. 

on  the  same  occasion  still.  Consequently  where  xincxtlum  is,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  other  word ;  at  least  conjecture  cannot  support  any 
other,  ev'n  tho'  manicis  and  rincula,  laqueis  vincloque,  may  subsist 
in  the  authors.  And  for  my  part,  I  cannot  apprehend  how  Proteut 
could  be  bound  well  without  hands.     The  author  joins  vis  with  vim* 

cula,  v.  399. 

— —  vim  duram  ct  vincula  capto 
Intende  ■         

and  speaks  of  tightening  the  bonds,  v.  412.* 

— magis  contende  tenacia  vincla. 

-and  so  again,  v.  418.        At  que  habi/is  membris  venit  vigor 

And  Homer y  Od.  5.  41.5.  talks  of, 

xu^og  re  filtj  re, 

and  422,       KaH  tots  8^  (r^ecdou.  re  j3i>)f,  Auca/  re  yigovra. 
Mnd  /particularly  v.  454. 

*HfjLgi$  S^  C1I4/  lu^ovTig  'irw^uffcef  i{i^)  Si  x*'5*tf 
ArAAtf/E4#y  ■     ■ 
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Btat  unless  the  Observator  will  allow  of  manilfus  here,  i  don't  see  how 

his  animadversions  upon  Servius  Georg,  IV.  415.  can  possibly  stand. 

Where  he  writes,  **  it  should  be»  I  think,  vincendif  or  vinciendi  numinis 

e&pax^  ■    She  anointed  him  to  give    him  strength   to  struggle  with 

Proteus,"  and  which  he  then  confirms  by  v.  418. 

Atque  habilit  membrit  vtnit  vigor.  ■ 

But  to  conclude  this  tedious  Epistle,  I  am  very  shy  on  this  account 
likewise  of  admitting  that  Criticism  produced  in  p.  113.  of  these  obser- 
vations ;  but  as  I  propose  to  give  you  my  thoughts  at  large  in  a  subse- 
quent Letter,  I  shall  take  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  by  only  subscribing 
inyselfp  Your  most  assured  Friend^  SfC. 


LETTER  III. 

GooiSir^ 

I  shall  make  no  manner  of  apology  for  keeping  my  word,  but 
trithout  any  more  to  do  shall  enter  upon  the  Defeuce  of 

Georg.  III.  37. 

Invidia  uifelix  furias  amnemque  severum 
Cocjfti  metuetf  tortosque  Ixionis  angues, 
Immanemque  rotam,  et  nan  exsupcrablle  saxum. 

An  eminent  hand  has  attempted  this  place,  and  is  so  sanguine  in  the 
matter,  and  so  conscious  of  the  infallibility  of  his  remark,  that  he  pro- 
poses it  ms  a  test,  and  as  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  faultincss  of 
VirgiTs  copies;  as  a  clencher,  and  a  capital  observation,  which  shall 
singly  convince  the  world,  that  there  arc  incorrect  places  in  Virgil,  and 
that  even  though  all  the  other  the  many  Essays  of  i\iQ^i*^Observators 
should  prove  in  vain ;  he  reads, 

■  —  tortosque  Ixionis  orbes, 

Tke  reading  of  the  Roman  Code^  in  spite  oi  fifty  other  manuscripts, 
and  as  many  Editors.     His  reasons  are,  that  no  Mythologery  Poett  or 
Sckoliast  ever   mentions  angues  as  part  of  Ixiou's  punishment ;  that. 
dl  they  say  is^  that  he  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  which  was  perpetually  in 
motion ;  and  then  he  produces  sixteen  passages  to  prove  this. 

As  to  orbes  making  an  bendiadis  here,  orbis  and  rota,  he  says,  are 
diffirrent  things,  for  rota  is  the  machine,  and  orbis  the  volutus  or  motion 
thereof;  that  Virgil^  even  supposing  the  tautology,  would  yet  bear  it 
oat  himself,  saying  in  another  place, 

Atque  Ijnonii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis,  Georg.  IV.  484. 

And  as  to 


tortosque  sinistra 


Intenlans  angues  ■  JEn.  VI.  570. 

^ere  Ixion  is  not  mentioned.     And  as  to 

Et  manibus  prohibet  contin^re  mensas 
Exsurgitquefacem  attollensy  atque  intonat  ore,    JEn,  VI.  606. 
'thou^  Ixion  be  mentioned,  yet  angues  is  not.     And  so  he  mo&X  Xt\MWi- 

fhwiily  concXudet,  j/mf /Aus  we  are  got  nd  of  a  blunder  of  1500  ^ears 
ttoMdaig. 

VOL.  IX.   a.  J/.        NO.  XV u.  o 
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Now  it  it  very  certain,  that  whoever  shall  dare  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  received  reading,  iahors  under  very  great  diiadvanta^.  He  has  an 
eminent  hand  to  deal  with,  a  great  deal  of  leamiog  and  qaotation  to 
encounter,  a  world  of  sufficiency*  self-evidence,  and  certainty.  So  that 
all  he  can  propose  to  do,  is  to  play  the  gentleman's  artillexy  a  little 
against  himself,  and  if  he  should  miscarry,  as  tt>  be  suie  he  must,  to 
'  comfort  himself  with  the  thoughts,  that 

■'    Cum  ilia  ctrtmmfentur  ; 
and  thai  in  vindication  of  a  Lection  1500  years  old. 

It  is  a  rule  aniong)it  the  critics,  to  prefer,  when  the  manuscripts  difler^ 
a  recondite  and  loss  usual  readin^^  before  a  more  obvious  one*  and 
that  because  the  probability  of  corruption  lies  much  the  strongest  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  And  so  this  gentleman  says  himself  in  a  like 
case,  p.  174.  Nor  had  the  Lihrarii  ever  mistaken  words  so  trite  and 
common :  and  then  he  adds,  /  am  confident  Avienus  wrote  protoUeie. 
And  so  again,  p.  177*  Cassa,  in  shorty  was  a  word  well  enowgk  knewmt0 
the  coptfists  :  so  that  I  suspect  the  Poet  wrote  Casca.  And  this  rule  muat 
then  be  allowed  very  good  and  certain,  when  a  large  number  of  maau* 
scripts  are  on  the  side  of  the  former,  against  one  and  no  more.  lo  the 
case  before  us,  angurs  being  new,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  scribe*  he 
substituted  into  its  place  a  word  more  frequent  upon  the  occasion,  platif 
and  obvious,  and  what  might  reasonably  shoot  into  his  head,  either  £nici 

Georg.  IV.  484. 

Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitii  orUs  ; 

Or,  iEn.  XII.481. 
Haud  minus  Mneas  tortos  legit  oMms  arbti  ; 
Or  from  Propertius^  Ovid,  Seneca,  or  Severus. 

So  that  what  the  gentleman  says  of  the  passage  bdng  altered  b¥  a 
Monk,  p.  178,  is  certainly  very  right;  but  then,  on  the  contrary side» 
by  a  Monk  the  gentleman  means  the  barbarous  ages*  when  learning  laj 
chie6y  in  the  hands  of  this  set  of  men*  and  then  I'm  afraid  "tit  no  better 
than  an  Anachronism,  to  talk  of  a  Monkish  alteration  befiort  the  day» 
of  Srrvhts. 

But  further,  I  apprehend  the  author  meant  here  two  diitiBCt  pvniak* 
mcnts,  though  of  the  same  person,  or  two  parts  of  his  punishiMnt*  mttA 
this  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  three  lines»  t.  e.  from  the  shott- 
ness  of  the  narration,  being  as  it  were  only  inSubterviency*  nad  im 
ToL^iioj.  So  that  though  orbis  may  be  volutuM,  and  rota  the  wmckim 
itself,  yet  making  use  of  but  one  and  the  same  punishment^  and  ika 
hendiadis  and  tautology  nevertheless  subsisting  we  cantiot  in  to  short  & 
narration  admit  them  both.  None  of  the  poets  or  mythologptti  ever 
intimate  that  Ixion's  whevX  stands  still,  for  then  why  was  it  a  wheel 
rather  than  a  rock  or  a  post  ?  What  becomes  of  the  mocality  of  the  ttorjjrf 
No ;  though  perhaps  they  may  only  mention  the  wheel*  yet  the  poliott 
of  revolution  always  goes  along  with  it*  as  an  inseparable  concomitant* 
And  so  says  the  gentleman  himself ;  Ixion  was  fastened  ta  a  wheH  wU$k 
fB^^ ^fcrpetually  in  motion.  But  this  is  plain  from  very  niany  of  tlw 
^i'iaiiODs.  So  tiint  whether  Pierius  is  lo  be  te^t^Muched  for  hb  cowaidaM 
b  in  twt  daring  to  admit  orbes^  ^et  b&  Vi  mmx  c«i^fi^t\i  S&  * 
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ri^t,  in  saying  that  it  would  make  an  hcndiadis,  and  whenever  it  was 
adMictedy  mast  be  admitted  upon  that  fooling.  So  Juvenal  xin.  5 U 
ciJb  it  roiOj  and  Ovid.  Metam»  x.  42.  orbiSf  from  whehce  it  appeara, 

tkat  orlus  and  rata  are  evidently  tantamount,  and  make  a  tautology. 

But  does  this  gentleman  think   that  Picrius  <knew  not  that  or  bis  was 

9oiMtms  f    Pierius  knew  that  as  well  as  he,  but  was  apprehensive  of  the 

heodiadis  notwithstanding.     As  to 

Georg.  IV.  484. 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis^ 

only  one  thing  is  there  meant,  namely,  IxioiCs  wheel  is  expressed  in  a 
paraphrastical  and  poetical  manner ;  and  so  in  those  passages  of 
Seneca^  Severus^  and  Tibullus,  where  those  two  words,  or  equivalent 
9ni%  arc  jointly  used.  And  upon  this  principle  the  reading  of  Mr. 
MarkloMd  is  to  be  rejected, 

torlosque  Ixionis  axes. 

And  lastly,  upon  this  principle  angues  is  the  word,  and  no  other;  for 
this  alone  makes  no  tautology  or  hendiadis  ;  tortos  angues  is  every  whit 
as  proper  as  torto*  orbes.     So  Seneca,  Thyest,  96. 

Et  tortos  ferox 

Minaris  angues 

8o  Nee  serpens  habiture  torta  possit, 

is  a  justand  beautiful  emendation  in  that  passage  of  MartiaU  Obs,  p.  32. 
But  above  all»  Virgil  himself  has 

torvosque  sinistra 

Intenians  angues         ■   ■ 
Upon  which  the  observer  writes,  or  rather  tortosque^  ns  if  this  was  an 
cnendation  of  his,  founded  upon  conjecture  ;  whereas  Pierius  expressly 
pfts  notice  of  its  being  in  antiquis  aliquot  exemplaribus*     But  more 
wrectiy, 

Ixum  was  tied  to  the  wheel ;  though  the  gentleman  might  have  spared 
Che  pomp  of  sixteen  testimonies,  (and  yet  afterwards  he  very  formally 
addi  a  seventeenth)  to  prove  what  every  one  would  have  granted  him, 
iuwlj,  that  Ixion  xoas  fastened  to  a  wheel  which  was  perpetually  t« 
AOfuMi.  Yet  what  he  has  done  serves  to  prove  this,  if  it  wants  proof, 
•nd  tol^all  only  refer  you  ta  his  citations.  But  the  gentleman  him- 
lelf  allows  he  was  fastened.  Now  as  to  the  materials  with  which  he 
was  tied,  Servius  upon  the  place  says  it  was  with  serpents ;  and  so  again, 
wi  Mn.  VI.  601.  Jtb  irato  Jove  ad  inferos  trusus  est,  et  iliic  religatus 
9i  raittm  circumfusam  sirpentibus :  from  whence  Nat,  Com.  VI.  l6. 
writes.  Hie  rotce  ferreae  fuit  alligatus^  circa  quam  angues  complures 
eamvohebaniur.  See  also  Farnab.  ad  Senec,  Here.  Fur.  III.  These 
mpcnts  were  therefore  a  part»  as  I  suppose,  of  his  punishment ;  and  if 
10,  here  are  two  punishments  or  parts  of  punishment  actually  alluded 
ID^  and  all  Hendiadis  or  tautology  saved.  The  gentleman  seems  plainly 
to  have  cyveriooked  Servius,  (and  yet  I  don*t  know  from  whence  he  could 
acquainted  with  the  antiquity  of  this  reading,  but  from  him)  (or 
vise  he  could  ne^-er  have  said,  that  no  roythologist  or  scholiast 
mentioned  angnes  ns  part  of  Jxion's  punishment ;  nor  covlUI  Vi^  n«t 
started  those  two  objections  from  JEneid.  Vl«  570.  6Q6.  b)t^O\  q\ 
oaJylie  upon  supposition  than  hy  angues  ue  bfii^  uueaskt  >3da 
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snakes  of  the  Furies,  tbe  contrary  of  which  he  might  have  quickly  seen, 
and  been  undeceived,  had  he  peeped  into  Servius.  The  objections  are 
no  objections.  Til  freely  give  them  him  bcjth.  And  yet  I  don't  think 
he  has  removed  either  of  them :  for  though  in  the  first  case  I^ion  be" 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  Furies  are  made  by  the  mythologers  to  attend  aU 
those  that  are  punished.  Sec  iEn.  VI.  601.  seq.  where  Ixion  is  named 
among  the  rest.     So  Jut  en,  X 1 1 1.  5 1 . 

Ncc  rot  Of  ncc  Furia,  nee  saxum,  aut  vuUuris  4iiri 
Pcena  ■ 
And  as  to  the  latter,   though  angues  be  not  named,  yet  they  are  the 
insignia,  the  appendages  of  the  Furies,  and  always  are  where  they  are, 
just  as  before  revolution  was  made  part  of  the  very  essence  of  Ixion** 
wheel. 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  to  these  snakes  of  Ixion  (for  the  silence' 
of  authors  I  take  to  be  little  or  none.  In  mythology  and  fiction  great 
liberties  are  taken,  and  most,  authors  have  their  peculiarities,  as  PhUo^ 
stratus  in  the  case  before  us)  namely,  that  of  Apollonius  Rhod. 

Now  thoiirjh  it  be  very  true,  that  Virgil  has  made  good  use  of  this 
author,*  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  discovery  of  his  ;  for  both  this  ob- 
servation, and  th:it  just  before,  concerning  the  Scholiast  of  Apofloniu^ 
he  has  taken  from  Matiaires  Lives  of  the  Stephens's,  p.  389.)  yet  it 
appears  at  first  view,  that  he  used  him  not  here,  any  farther  tha&  that 
they  both  a^rie,  ns  most  others  do,  concerning  the  hfr[uo\  namely,  that 
Ixion  was  tied  and  bouni  to  ilie  wheel.  Apollonius  says,  the  ligatures 
were  braziMi,  whcreiis  Virgil  says  they  were  serj)eniinc.  What  shall  wa 
say  to  this?  Why  ae(rao;  here  dois  not  barely  denote  the  ligation,  but 
the  \vhole  wheel  hy  synecdoche,  as  Fropcrtius  speaks,  vincula  rota^  i.e. 
rota  ;  and  this  wheel  then  being  to  last  for  ever,  it  might  well  be  mada 
oC  brass,  or  iron,  as  ^at.  Come«  has  it.  Hut  perhaps  there  boo  occa- 
sion for  tins  refuge,  for  %aX^oy;  is  no  more  than  a-relpj;,  *^X^*pof>  wwi 
I  shall  not  need  to  prove  this  sense  of  it  in  many  words,  especially  to 
you,  and  so  shall  briefly  refer  you  ti»  Suidas,  Vhavorinus,  Virgii  JEo. 
V.  19s.  Serv,  ad  1.  and  Ilor,  ubique,  &c.  These  ^gerjxol,  therefore,  even 
though  they  were  serpentine,  were  brazen  no  less,  in  this  sense  of  braseo, 
that  is,  were  strong  oiw^s. 

And  now  to  make  an  end  ;  supposing  angues  to  be  a  blunder^  as  ha 
asserts  it  to  be,  yet  the  Roman  code  dolivertd  us  from  it  before  he  did  ; 
unless  he  will  n>orc  modestly  say,  that  he  was  the  first  that  recommended 
and  restored  the  reading  of  the  Romq^  code;  and  yet  he  cannot  justly 
even  assume  thii  to  himself,  seeing  that  Pierius  long  ago  said  just  as 
much  for  its  reception  as  he  has  done,  uz,  that  if  admittable  at  all,  it 
was  by  the  figure  hcndiadis;  for  upon  the  face  of  the  note  it  does  not 
appear,  that  Piirius  preferred  either  of  the  readings  to  each  other,  I 
. —  —■■■■»       ■  ■   ■   I      I.        ■■■■■■  I.  ■    ■  ■ 

'  This  matter  of  the  Snakm  would  probably  havo  been  cleared  up,  had  JEisrt- 
pideM's  play  l>cen  extant ;  and  'tis  not  iinlikt  ly  that  Virgil  acd  Strvius  laight  foUosT 
him  for  titcir  Aiitlior.    Seo  Plutarch,  Ue  AndiendU  Voetis, 

*  See  Fabric.  IVM,  Or.  torn.  2.  p.  5i4,  f>JC.  Serr.  ad  iEn.  IV.  I.  HoelaeiBM 
Froloij.  ad  Apollun.  6;  Maitt,  Hist.Stcph. 
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mff  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  postponed  orhes  to  angues ;  he  leaves  us 
b/a  fair  and  just  representation  of  the  matter  of  fact,  to  judge  for  our- 
.  If ive8>  according  to  his  usual  custom.  See  him  above  ad  jJUn,  VI.  570, 
Georg.  IV.  415,  4l6.  JEn.  XL  708*  and  so  Senius  ad  JEn.  XI.  70«S. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  cannot,  I  am  sure,  charge  Pierius  fairly  with  strike 
iag  out  orbes,  for  it  never  was  in :  he  cannot  say  that  by  his  means  only, 
exclusive  of  the  manuscript  and  Pierius,  we  are  got  rid  of  the  blunder, 
creo  supposing  it  to  be  one. 

Your  moxt  affectionate  Friend,  S^c, 

\To  he  concluded  in  the  next  No,] 
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Iif  the  Notes  to  Correspondents  subjoined  to  the  Xlllth  Number 
of  die  Classical  Journal,  p.  237*.  occurs  the  following  passage : — 
'^  A  young  student  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who 
would  give  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus, 
Ann.  I.  i.  c.€l.  Prima  Vari  castra,  lata  amoitu,  et  dimensis 
pnncipiisj  trium  legionum  manus  ostentabant.  What  is  the  signi- 
fication of  frimai  Was  there  any  other  camp  besides  this  ?  It 
appears  from  the  extent  of  the  principia  that  there  were  three 
l^ioos.  What  space  of  ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions 
occupy  when  encamped,  supposing  them  to  have  tlieir  full  supple- 
ineots  according  to  Vegetius  ?" 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  paitly  to  oblige  *^  the  young 
student,"  who  would  not  liave  found  nmch  difficulty  hi  understand- 
ing the  oieaning  of  prima,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  subsequent 
words : 

Incedunt  nuz$los  l&cos,  visuque  ac  memoria  (teformes.  Prima 
Vari  castra,  lato  ambitu,  et  dimensis  principiis,  trium  legionum 
mamu  ostentabant :  dein  semiruto  vallo,  humili  fossa,  nccisa  jam 
reliqmdR  cansedisse  intelligebantur :  medio  campi  albentia  ossa,  ut 
fugeramtj  ut  restiterant,  disjecta  vel  aggerata. 

Prima  then  does  not  imply  the /tW  of  two  camps,  but  refers  to 
tke first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  '  surveying  the  melancholy 
field,  upon  which  the  eye  could  not  dwell  without  horror.' 
Prima— dein,  says  Tacitus.  But  prima  is  obviously  a  corrupt 
leading  for  primo,  which  will  then  correspond  with  dein,  as  it 
OQ^  to  do,  and  does  in  other  passages. 

As  to  the  other  question  about  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by 
flvee  legions,  I  must  leave  tlie  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  gentle- 
of  the  rule  and  compass. 

E.  11.  BARKER. 


The  elegant  and  ckusical  author  of  th^  I>ef«iiee  of  PubBe 
Schools  has  J  in  our  last  No.  observed  that  Wales  ha9  furnished  but 
a  small  proportion  of  illustrious  Scholars.  We  kaU  the  omelk 
given  by  the  proposer  of  this  prize,  and  hope  that  the  stimulm 
will  be  continued,  and  produce  still  more  successful  exertions. 
Although  this  composition  is  not  faultless^  although  the  imitoHom 
of  Virgil  are  in  some  parts  too  servile,  yet  wishing  to  preserve  the 
mejnorialf  and  encourage  the  repetition,  of  so  meritorious  a  plaiip 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  present  it  to  the  candid  reader. 

MORS   NELSONk 
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AUREO  DIGNATUM  NUMI8MATE, 

Quod  exjudicio  dedit  Gut.  Turton,  M.  D.  Swansea,  Valli^ 
Sub  auspicib  Georg.  Augustiss.  Val.  Princ. 

A.  D.  1806. 
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qnae,  Tiberine,  Tidebii 


Fnneray  ciUn  tnmalmn  pneterlabcfe  reeentaa  ? 

Vi»«. 

Segnius  insigni  venalem  funere  kurum' 
Aggredior  celebrare,  et  moesto  condere  vena 
Immatura  nimis  miserae  ludibria  hmm  ! 
Exitio  qui  victor  obit,  non  carmine  inam 
Prosequar  extinctum :  sat  sese  Patria  luctom 
Solvit  in  assiduum,  et  veri  monumenta  doloris 
Consecrat  inferiis^  tanto  sed  debita  fato — 
At  non  prscipiti*  celebremus  funeris  horam 
Carmine  supremam — vetuit'  nam  Cambria  Musis 
Praemia  proponens,  et  novit  Cambria  Musas 
Moutanumque  melos — novit  melioribus  annia ! 
Quippe  ortus  sacr^  referens  ab  origine  Virtus 
Explicat  infanti  ingenuas  conamine  vires, 
Expertesque  morse  divinos  suscitat  igoes  ; 
Primus  ubi  vitae  calor,  et  florentis  hooores 
Prima  juventutis  maturat  gratia,  in  ausis 
Emicat  exultans  melioribus ;  ilia  Penates 
Nativosque  focos  circum  indignata  morari. 
Donee  inassuetos  nisus  docuere  pertcla, 
Inque  reluctantem  demisit  vividus  hostem 

*  Morte  yeaalem  petiisse  laurum.— Hoa. 

*  Nelsoni  vitam  k  primis  annis  repeti  voluit,  quihccce  {Mmita  pnfoani^ 
neque  paucioresqu^  vers.  400  componi  jussit 

'  Ibid, 
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Inpetus — Iio8tiIk|ae  juvat  nptare  laceito 
Tela  foai  £dbricaU  neci ;  sen  fama  superttes 
Exhilaraty  seo  nobilitat  Victoria  mortem. 
Haud  aliter  (patrib  surgmit  uU  amata  Camcenis 
ArdxoL  Snodeoiy  seu  Plmlimmonia  rapes 
Nativis  niabb  ouam  drcvmtidit  opaca 
Majestas  aoopiuoriun)  atque  alti  verticia  horror) 
Haud  aliter  aociata  Jovi,  lammie  arbitra  ditt 
Ales  ibi  primo  liaquit  coMunine  nidum^ 
Moittanumque  Larem— «<vim  vis  nativa  miDistrat; 
Infantemque  juvat  volucris  libramina  peona^ 
Prima  novis  mandare  Notis,  sociaeque  procelhs, 
Yere  suo  ;  luditque  cavis  emissa  juventus. 

Quid  memorem  nuUft  imbutam  formidine  mentem  ? 
Expertumque  animunr  trepidisque  exercita  rebus 
Pectora,  cum  teoeris  beros  pubesceret  amiis  ? 
Quid  memorem  Syrtes/  turbantibus  squora  ventis^ 
£t  caligantem*  nigr&  formidine  pootum  i 
Quid  memorem  fliictus  montanft  mole  nientes  ? 
Vel  qui  spumiferft  surges  sibi  tortilis  undi 
Instrait  iusidias ;  vd  qm  latet  abdita  arenis 
Rupes,  funereumque  caput  vix  toUit  ad  auras  ? 
Qaid  memorem  haec  superata  tuft,  Nelsone,  sagaci 
Saepe  mama  i  nam  servat  iter  magnetis  in  alto 
^^ Sobtile  indidum,  et  codo  cognata  potestaa -j* 
Seu  pluvii  rores,  demissft  aut  nubila  iiocte 
Jncertam  obacurare  viam,  lucemque  diemque 
Eripuiase  volunt ;  notos  tamen  indice  cursus 
Fida  cornea  monatrat,  dubius  nee  fluctuat  erroo 
Respectatque  auaa  alio  sub  sole  latebras.' 
Quid  memorem  Zemblen,  apectataque  frigora  Cauri  i  ^ 
Nonne  vides^  qud  perpetuia  auccincta  procellis 
Bfuma  Larem  jejuna  tenet,  campoaque  rigentes  i 
Oeeani  quippe  in  medio  exitialia  monatra' 
Cernere  erit>  (neque  enim  diraa  Symplegadaa  olim 
Cantatas  totiea,  aut  concurrentia  saxa 
Depreusia  moviaae  legaa  tot  funera  nautia) 
Tantam  ubi  disaolv^re  hyemem  resoluta  oaloris 
Vi  aubit^  inaoliti  glaciaiia  flamina  venti. 
Hia  porr6  in  regnia  exacto  tempore  blandas 
JEatatis  (neque  enim  mutat&  mitigat  annum 
Temperie  autumnua)  longis  obducta  tenebris 

■  Nelsoni  solertia  in  superandia  maris  pericuiis  mira  fiiit.  Vid.  Whitt, 
p*  35y  et  aeq.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Philosophi  opinantur  fiecti  magnetem  ad  Norwsgianoa  montea;  ibi  enim 
iatioa  matens  magna  latet  copia. 

*  P.  25,  White,  et  86,  et  seq.  s  Glacialea  molea. 
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More  gemunt  redaci  infdicia  sa^cula  noctem. 
Nee  tua  in  his  latebris  virtus,  Nekone,  latebat^ 
Nee  tristi  constrieta  gelu — ^meliora  ciebant 
Omina,  nee  fato  lieuit  procumbere  aeerko 
Ignotas  inter,  ferali  funere,  gentes 
More  ducisy  quern  mox  lacr}rmi '  ror&sse  fideli 
Contigit  huic  svo,  et  circum  xncerere  sepulcrum. 

En  ubi  nativis  circumdata  Bastia^  ninibis 
Candescit  long^,  et  victas  doimnatur  in  undas.-r-^ 
Immatura  illic  succisae  fata  juventse 
Deplorare  datum  est;  cognata  ut  vulnera  passi 
Procubuere  Duces ;  Ist&  quos  sorte  triumphi 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  fudit  acerbo. 
Insanam  hie  pompam  freniitumque  minacis  Iberi, 
Qui  toties  victus  pallebat  morte  fntur&, 
Qui  toties  terram,  toties  qui  labra  momcMrdit 
Dedecori  assuetus,  patriaque  labante  superstes  ! 

Nobilioramanenty  et  adhuc  solennia  pandit 
Gaudia  libertas ;  licet  arva  revisere  cara 
Natalesque  Kcet  turres,  patriutnque  tropaeis 
Instaurare  Jovem ;  fuso  qui  victor  ab  hoste. 
Qui  patriam  reparat  sortem,  natalia  regna 
Corde  videt  memori,  et  not^  dulcedine  valles. 
Sed  graviora  manent ;  lotics  celebrata,  per  undat 
Ardua  qu4  Hesperidum  fulgent  spectacula  nautist^ 
Saxea  qus^  candent  Teneriffi^  culmina ;  Solem 
Qu^  juvat  occiduum  demissi  luce  morari ; 
Hie  Natura  potens  sua  propugnacula  in  aequor 
Objice  secreto  firmat ;  duni  verberat  unda 
Littus  agens  turritum  :  at  non  temerata  perklis 
Pectora  Nelsoni — quid  possit  vivida  virtus 
Experiare  licet,  duro  spectata  labore. 
Nunc  etiam  victrix*^  seutentia  pendet  ab  ore : 
'^  Aut  petiisse  juvat  lauruni^  patriumve  sepulcrum/'-—* 

O  fortunati !  reduces  quos  patria  novit 
Matemo  mulcere  sinu ;  seu  munere  functos 
Illustri  lacrymae  sacrant  moerentis  amici, 
Languentes  fato ;  fati  sive  bora  superstes 
Conspectu  ponit  dulcique  in  luce  suorum. 
At  non  te,  Nelsone,  gravi  sub  vulnere  fusum 
Exitio  «trav6re,  et  acerbo  funere  Parcae, 
Te  natum  in  meliora ;  aegri'  dum  vulneris  ictu 
Palleres,  ditbia  et  fluerent  languedine  venae ! 


*  Capuin  Cook.  *  White,  p.  43.  »-Ibid.  p.  67. 

♦  "  Westminster  Abbey,  or  glorious  victory.*'    White,  p.  62. 
'  White,  p.  ra, 
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Jam  patriis  freta  insidiis  et  Maite  fugaci 
Gallia  (secreto  servans  sub  tegmine  portiis 
Exitii  fcetos^vastse  et  molimioa  claasis^) 
Homih  obducti  ruituro  turbioe  belli. 
Hos  tecum  tacitos  casus  sub  corde  volutans^ 
Magna  salus^  servasti ;  baud  segnior  alite  cursu 
Arboreosqne  lares  latebrosaque  tegmina  nidi 
Accipiter  linquity  cauti  et  circumvokt  arte 
Omnia  perlustrans  latd  loca,  donee  in  auris 
Versat  praeda  vias,  et  non  sua  flamina  tentat. 
Haud  aliter  naves  fatis  commisit  iniquis 
Gallia^  cui  Britones  solilm  vitare,  triumpbus 
Semper  opimus  erat^  nostrique  incendia  Martis. 
Nee  mora ;  longinqui  tardum  maris  aequor  arandum 
Tentaudaeque  vias,  longisque  ambasibus  ultro 
Seu  vigili  curft  circumvolitare  cariius 
Hostiles  latebras^  puppi  aut  custode  tueri. 
Interea  Italiae*  raduntur  littora,  et  aiti 
N^rescunt  ponto  borreudi  capita  alta  Vesevi, 
Cubnine  nimboso— <;laBsisque  exosa  Tyrannos 
littora  nota  petunt  Meletes/  quil  vividus  ardor 
Heroum  innatse  servabat  semina  mentis. 
Omine  si  simili  bostiles  fudisse  caterras 
CoDtagerity  vesanse  et  libertatis  amantes 
Afigliaco  pressisse  jugo !— 'frustrata  meatus 
Naocia  fama  silet — ^nullus  latet  hostis  in  ord. 
Haud  locus  bic^  dulces  strepitus  versante  Cameenfl^ 
Insignire  animos  fortes  qui  vulnere  laurum 
Sacribrunti  dulci  pro  libertate  labantes^ 
Cum  fuso  cinxit  Solymanus  Marte  Valettam. 
Conspectu  interea  multse  telluris  in  altum 
Anxia  vela  dabant,  longd  candebat  in  undis 
Concelebrata  suis  olim  IVinacria^  monstris; 
Hie  in  secessu  tuto  locus :  insula  portum 
Efiicit  effus^  mole^  h)c  molimine  rupes 
lu  coelum,  et  ponto  incumbens  iEtnea  minatur 
Objectu  laterum,  longinquaeque  incubat  undasi 
Obducto  terrore,  quietisque  imminet  oris ; 
Fontani  bic  latices,  vivo  et  libamine  pdcla 
Duicia  prsebebant  aegris  medicamina  nautis ; 
Scilicet  incestat  validas  languedine  vires 
Salsugo,  fessosque  salo  contaminat  artus : 
Jamque  ubi  dia  salus  morbo  rediviva  remoto 


White,  p.  81.  I  Ibid.  p.  89.  !»  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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Languenti  Itttum  rtvoctbot  lumeo  ocello, 
Volvisti  tecum  interea^  dux  inclyte,  caausy 
Pendeatemque  tuis  calcatum  viribiis  orbeni« 

En  mare  velivolum !  en  hmm  nova  aerta  Britanoft ! ' 
Quid  memorem  ot  dubio  generosum  fluctuat  ttstu 
Pectus,  lit  ancipiti  falkntem  prospicit  hostem 
Oceano,  et  mult^  vitantem  ambage  Britannoa ! 

En  ubi  nunc  pelago  nox  abstuUt  atra  colorem, 
Undabat  classu  per  arnica  silentia  Lonas 
Exspirana  tacit^  exitium ;  nionet  aura  quktem : 
Sed  brevis  ilia  quiea  ;*  tonitralia  murmura  belli 
Excidii  prasaaga  aonant :  mora  aoU  BriUumcia 
Impavidoa  terrere  nequit ;  apea  acrior  ignea 
Acceodit ;  atimuloaque  imo  aub  pectore  versat. 
Quid  juvat  Aonio  undantea  Carthaginis  arcea 
Expediam  verau  i  aat  iterum  velut  Actia  bella^ 
Niliacaa  oraa  inatnactl  daaae  viderea. 
Hicj  ope  navali,  Europae  apoliator  opinio 
Ibat  ovana  luxu,  ct  dirft  in  caligine  Noctia 
Latior  immi^  explicuil  vexilk  Triumphi— 
Non  impima  tamen :  ceu  tempeatate  columbaa 
Actaa  praecipiti  notoa  mutare  meatua 
Cogit  nyema,  denaftque  incumbena  grandine  turbo. 

At  voa  antiquum  (et  ndatia  mortalia,  Muaie) 
Imperium  Romie,  et  navali  caede  auperboa 
Carmine  aacrftatia  dominoa  rerumque  potentea ; 
Nectite  (et  urget  opua)  capiti  nova  aerta  Britanno. 
Clementea  fortuna juvat;  dementia*  laurum 
Vindicat  ipsa  suam !  viden'  i  ut  deferbuit  omne 
Murmur  et  obduct«  triatiaaima  mortis  imago ! 
Per  fluctus,  interque  mitantia  fragmina  claaais, 
Cernere  erat  miaeroa,  iterom  quos  nostra  remiait 
Gratia  in  alteriua  vitw  et  luminia  auras. 
En  ubi  Navigii^  per  aquaa  jam  flammea  moles 
Incepit  longis  aperire  vaporioua  ignem ! 
Exitium  fov^  Noti,  percuaaaque  flamma 
Turbine,  quaeque  latena  aummi  featigia  mali 
Ascensu  superat  tardo  exitioque  aequaci 
IJavigium  involveua,  inter  tabulata  volutana. 
Ad  caelum  iindabat--«eabter  formidinia  ora 
Inclusorum  intus,  v^turft  et  morte  pavent&m 
Inaanus  pallor — caaua  licet  obruat  hoatem 

»  Whita,  !».  88. 

*  Ab  exitio  nostri  naute  multoa  hostium  eripuerunt.  White,  p.  lOd. 

'  UOrient    Ibid.  p.  104, 
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Cognato  tanget  dementia  pectora  luctu. 

Sed  nee  adhuc,  tandem  posito  certamine,  cessat 

Diram  opus ;  ultricesque  ciet  lux  ultima  mentes ! 

£t  jam  sublimi  perfudit  lumiue  classes, 

Funereft  et  diras  omavit  luce  tenebras 

Luoa  ;  nt  spectabant  tacito  terrore  cohortea 

Mortis  opus ;  subit^  disnipto  turbine  fiilmen 

Intonuit — surdasque  tremor  diverberat  aures ! 

Atque  odia  oblitas  stupuere  altema  vicissim 

Attonitsft  classes— quantos  heu  stragis  acervos 

Attulit  uua  dies  i  quantos  meliora  merentes 

Funera^  letali  cita  mors  immersit  in  undft ! 

Kec  grate  cessat  opus :  reduces  sed  Marte  fiirores 

Inseminant  caeca— anne  audis  resonantia  longd 

Fulmiiia  misceri,  et  miseHim  increbrescere  murmur? 

Et  fors  Nelsoni  qusB  sint  jam  fata  requires^ 

Quisquis  eris,  fidie  testans  conamina  Muss : 

Vulnere'  languentem,  et  Britonum^fortissima  Arustra 

Funera  plorantem  exfaihrat  Victo^  mgoo 

Nuncia  sublato.    Haud  epulse  clangorque  tubanm^ 

Non  caoor  insultans  hosti,  non  Iseta  triumphum 

Jam  vox  praecinuit ;  sed  rell^one  serenat 

Siumna  Ducis  mentem  pietas^  quem  IsBta  decoral 

Ante  alios^  sacr&  mulcens  dulcedine  sensus. 

Postera  lux  caedes,  et  vasta  silentia  belli 

Pandebaty  veterique  ibat  jam  lastior  undft 

Nilus — **  Cassareas  venisti  victor  ad  oras 

*^  Nobilior^  miseris  praebens  solamina  rebus ! 

''  Omois  et  iBgyptus  celebret  vexilla  salutis, 

*'  Omnis^  Arabs. — Olim  Italian  spoliator  ad  oras, 

"  Julius,  et  pavidis  iidens  Antonius  armis, 

^  At  non  Marte  suo :  jam  libertate  labante 

^  Et  patri^  amissd,  dominis  parere  superbis 

''  Sub  juga  misit  opes  assuetftm,  (inhonesta  merentum!) 

^  At  tibiy  Dux  Biitonum,  victricique  ordine  Classt 

''  Gratulor !  beec  norunt  olim  penetralia  Mustt, 

^  Quaeque  tuum  vel  adhuc  sacrant  modulamine  nomen.* 

Haec  dedit  antiquo  se  tollens  gurgite  Nilus 

Grandaevus  pater^  argenteamque  recondidit  undis 

Canitiem,  et  glauc&  nituere  aspergine  vultus. 

En,  Nelsone,  tuo  pacatos  Marte  Calabros, 
Sicelicosque  sinus,  quosque  in  sua  regna  remisit 

>  Nelsonus  in  h&c  pugn^  navali  vulnere  ictus  (bit. 
*  White,  p.  110. 
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Italiae  reges  tua  vindex  Gloria^  reddunt 
Arva  tu&  reparata  manu^  atque  insignia  sumunt 
Rura  nova^  et  luxu  segetum  qui  floret  opinio 
Dives  ager  Brontes/  veteri  non  d^ener  aevo ; 
Brontseumque  tenet  ductum  de  fulmtne  nonien  ; 
Fulmine  in  £tneis  olim  nascente  latebris. 
Quid  memorem  festas,  perfuncto  Marte,  choreas 
Arte  triumpbali^  et  solennis  munera  pompae  i 
Quid  memoreniy  Galli  pulsis  ultricibus  iris, 
Sceptra  tu&  donata  m^nu :  naonte  undique  curvo 
Parthenopes/  couspersit  ubi  Natura  racemis 
Textilibus  colles,  nectuntque  umbracula  sylvae 
Nativa — antiquam  et  retinentia  moenia  pompam 
Horrescunt — viridi  hic  dives  consurgere  dorso 
Campus  amat,  glaucas  vel  in  umbras  scena  recedit — 
Sive  ruinarum  nigrk  succincta  coron& 
Obruta  procumbunt  vetenun  palatia  regum, 
Non  inhonesta  «itu-**desideriique  reposcit 
Flebile  vectigal  (cinis  beu  nunc  !)  pristina  virtus !    - 
Quid  vel  opes  memorem^  Eoas,  victricia  regam 
Dona,  aut  gemmarum  pretioso  flore  comantes 
Artifices  formas,  partae  monumenta  salutis  ? 
Quid  memorem  absenti  sacrat  quets  patria  nomen 
Accumulans  donis  i — patriae  te  munera  gratag 
Praeseutem  majora  manent — facundia  vultiis 
Eloquitur  tacita— et  solvit  tibi  lacryma  grates ! 
Sed  nee  clara  diu  positis  felicibus  armis 
Languebat  virtus,  patriaeve  amplexibus  haeut : 
Scilicet  insidiis  secretum  accendere  bellum 
Teutones^  et  Boreas  linquentes  frigora  gentes 
Incipiunt,  pavidum  et  junxerunt  foedere  Martem. 
Non  tulit  hoc  Britonum,  quae  fulmine  foedera  sanci^ 
Majestas  male  laesa — at  amantes  otia  pacis 
Advolat  ipsa  suas  ales  Victoria  Classes. 

Est  locus  aggeribus'  qud  sc  protrudit  in  aequor 
Pondere  fixa  suo,  vastft  et  molimine  Turiis^ 
Obvia  bellantfim  funis — fiilgentia  longd 
Fulmina,  et  ultrices  emiserat  irrita  flammas 
Fuheream  expirans  noctem  navalis  Enyo. 

Quid  memorare  artes  veterique  ignota  CamoenaB 
Arma  Jo  vis  nostri  valet  i  ocyor  ille  phalanges 


3 


*  White,  p.  149.  *  Descriptio  »inAs  Neapolitani, 

White,  pp.  134,  ?135,  136.        ♦  Northern  Confederacy.  Ibid.  p.  1«3. 

?  Cronbergiae  arx.    Ibid.  p.  167. 
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"  Perculsasaue  metit  tonitrali  murmure  turmas 
^'  Liigubre  naminato  jaculatus  turbine  fulmen/' 
Sspe  etiam  ut  campos  instracto  Marte  videbani^ 
Erigitur  nigrans  belium — tonitnique  tremisciiut 
Ardus,  terrarum  artifici,  glomerantque  sub  aur^ 
Fumiferam  noctem  commixtis  igne  tenebris  : 
Fubnineique '  orbes  coeli  in  regione  seren^ 
Per  sudum  rutilant :  quo  maximus  intonat  aer — 
Parte  alift^  coelo  labi  noctisque  per  umbrain 
Flammarum  longos  videas  aibescere  tractus. 
Scilicet  iDtemae  rabies,  clausaeque  latescunt 
CaedeSy  exitii  fcstae,  ultricemque  sub  imo 
Occultant  animam  claustro ;  mox  tempore  certo 
(Ut  jubet  ars  belli,  et  casu  solertia  major!) 
Erumpunt  caveae,  atque  effusa  miserrinia  chides. 
Sxpe  etiam  ciim  iucauta  petit  muuimina  cIussk) 
Voivuntur  vivis  flammantes  ignibus  orbes  : 
Qualia  nee  Siculis  unquam  Cyclopes  in  antris 
Fulmioa,  nee  rapidis  vidSre  Cerauaia  telis 
Fervere — non  illo  quisquam  me  tempore  ad  urbes 
Victricem  muris  mooeat  propellere  classem. 
Nee  non  in  csedes  acuens  mortalia  corda 
Per  varias  artes  miseros  extundere  casus 
Sors  belli  docet— in  mare  propugnacula  duxit 
£t  placido  fluitare  freto,  molemque  profundum 
Oceani  lassare  docet — firmataque  transtris 
Bella  vomiy  dirum  muronim  imitantia  Mart«m. 

Nee  te,^  qui  resides  animos  irasque  tuorum 
Irritus  ardebas  geueroso  accendere  sensu, 
Praeteream  iudecorem ;  fas  est  et  in  hoste  Camoen® 
Insignes  mirari  animos  ;  insignia  Musae 
Semper  amant — vidit  quoque  te  Nelsouia  virtus, 
£mula  tunc  licet ;  et  meritae  pncconia  laudis 
Ingenio  insignita  suo  donavit,  at  ora 
Pubescens  prinift  lanugine  vestiit  aetas. 
Nee  mora,  et  ht)stiles  decorant  insignia  Muros 
Anglica — nigrantes  illic  splendere  Leones,^ 
Hostilemque^  aquilam  minitautem  vana  videres. 
Quo,  Nelsone,'  ruis  vulgi  dum  pectore  sensus 
Vertuntur  varii  ?  nee  fas  te  credere  muris, 
Cum  iiec  ^  adimc  cecidit  fragor,  asgrasque  excitat  iras 


"  "  Bombs.**  *  Villmoes.    White,  p.  205.  •'  Anglica, 

^  Ilostica  Vexillorum  insignia. 

^  Incaut^  Nelsoniis  vittae  geotis  populo  se  immiKuit.    White,  p,  207. 
*  Ibid. 
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Confusae  sootu  urbis,  et  iiletabile  monniir. 
Cum  nee '  adhuc  sopiti  animi-^comiUUir  eimten 
Majestas  excelsm  Ducem,  et  formidine  ciiq;it 
Miliacae  victorem  one !  trepidantia  corda 
Tanta  tropaea  duciaiiubeunt^-Iabeotis  imago 
Et  patriae  indecores  animi !  sublimior  extat 
Nobilis  insigni  Teniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

Singula  sed  memorare  piget :  memorare  juTabit 
Labentes  animos  Galli,  Nelsone,  sub  ictu 
Saepe  tuo,  et  rapido  prostratum  fulmine  Iberum, 

Grande  opus  aggredior^  carmen  vocat  ultima  cura — 
Cycnaeum  melos  extrem&  dulcedine  fundit 
Musa  libens,  in  vita;  ipso  de  fonte  decoris 
Surgit  amari  aliquid— grandes  testata  Triumphos 
Ardua  Traducta?  cemo—- concedite  luctus, 
Pieridesy  nirsum,^  Abramas  quas  culmine  sacro 
Fors  ^el  adhuc  lunsse  juvat,  Volfique  faviUam 
QuK  vel  adhuc  colitis,  cineri  solatia  inani ! 
Quid  loquor  ?•— ecce  procul  naves  diun  caec^  volntant 
Murmura,  praesagique  nitent  jam  funeris  ignes ! 
Quid  memorem  Galli  pavidos  in  praelia  aensus, 
Frendentemque  animis,  et  vana  minantis  Iberi 
Extructam  pompam  i  quique  ut  solet  aestuat  imo 
Corde  pudor  victo,  mixtoque  insania  luctu ; 
Hostium  adhuc  vultus  faciesque  simillima  ftito 
Advenisse  diem,  longum  quae  tradet  in  aevum 
Anglica  facta,  monet;  nee  nostrum  pectom  labi, 
iEtemamve  metu  sensit  cornimpere  famam 
Ista  dies,  fastis  semper  servanda  Britannis ! 
Monne  vides  vd  adhuc  belli  eiim  fluctuat  ordo, 
Ut  tacito  ^  fulget  victrix  sententia  signo  ? 
''  Quemque  suo  expectat  functurum  patria  Marte/* 
Et  jam  prospicitur  mtidis  incautior  armis 
Stans  cels&  in  puppi  virtus  Nelsonia ;  Vestem    < 
Laetior  ars  lautam  multo  discreverat  auro, 
Gemmantes^ue  orbes,  multi  nonumenta  Triumphi. 
At  non  ille  vnrAm  (monuit  praesagia  mortis 
Dira  Comes !/  curat  fticunda  hortamina ;  in  ipsis 
Vicit !  jucundumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis ! 
''  Non  me  longa  dies  nee  inutilis  auferat  aetas^ 

'  Incaut^  Nelsonua  victsB  gentis  populo  se  immiscuit    White,  p.  207, 
^  AhnuDtt  in  culminibus  victoriam  gratulatus  cecidit  Volfius. 
>  M  England  expecU  eveiy  man  to  do  his  duty.'' 
♦  Scott. 
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«  Nee  patrias  victus  rexneabo  ingloriut  ons." 
Talis  in  arcano  aedit  aententia  senau. 
Demessam  primo  ploravit  ilore  juventam, 
Piurima  quae  patrios  urgebat  ilebilis  ignea. 
Nee  memor  oeciilli'  venientis  ab  asthere  teli 
Iiigreditur :  subito  extremam  periata^  papiilan 
Hasta  volaty  sacrumque  bsereua  bibit  acta  cruorem, 
Dum  via  letalia  sibi  aufficit ;  abditaque  intua' 
Spiramenta  aniaise  funebri  vulnere  rumpit. 
£t  jam  venturo  labuntur  firigida  leto 
Membra :  diu  dubi&  vitge  miiic  fluetuat  SRgne 
Lux  rediviva  morft ;  qualia  flamma  ultima  lambit 
Fessam  abitura  fecem ;  nigrescent  omnia  circum. 
Sic  vetuit  patrias  vincentem  cemere  sedes, 
Sic  finem  f<Mrtuna  dedit !  te  clarior  bora 
Abripuit,  neque  etiim  canis  aspersa  aenectua 
Te  maneti  aut  quaaao  ianguebunt  corpore  virea ! 
Nee  fuit  in  fatis  Ittctu  tibi  condere  Soles  ! 
Te  non  Oceani  ms^a  illaetabilis  uoda 
Gurgite  sub  vaato  puisat :  (sed  piurima  fuuclAm 
Exul  ibi  jacet  umbra  Ducum) — -jactare  favillia 
Hsc  juvat  insignia  triatis  solatia  casus !  i 

£t  jam^  vemua  bonor^  visit  qui  serior  agros, 
Purpureum  spargit  redivivis  floribus  annum-— 
Pectore  sed  moesto  languescunt  gaudia,  honore 
Indelibato ;  et  sordent  roihi  munere  inani. 
Quid  si  per  vacuas  moduletur  carmina  aylvas, 
Et  reducif  pseana  levem  suspiret  amoris 
Turba  querens  avium  ? — nou  iilis  floreus  anui 
Arridebit  honos,  illis  qui  nocte  sepulcri 
Lethsum  dueunt  per  sascula  longa  aoporem 
Torpentes  animae  !  nunquam  nos  dulce  juventai 
Et  ver  floriferum  vit&e  revolubilis  ordo, 
Nativum  in  solem,  aut  vi tales  reddet  in  auras, 
Cikm  seme!  occidimus  leto,  lumenque  perenni 
Nocte  cadit^  longft  obductum  caligme  foti ! 

Audin'  sacra  gravi  resonat  qui  N»nia  puLsu, 
Funereumque  melos  i — dum  sistra  jubentia  luclua 


'  Quod  ob  velocltatem  non  sentitur. 

*  Etsi  haec  k  Virgilio  adumbrarim,  medicorum  narratiooibtts  constfttiuat 
fpattk  accuratbsim^. 

>Ibid. 

^  Hosce  versus  k  Gravi  nostratis  fragmento  adumblavi: 
^  Iq  vain  to  me  the  sailing  moraiagji  •hlM»'^  tu* 
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Per  Thamesim  curruht ;  ibat  qui  tristior  undid, 

{Jegnior  undantem  dum  volvit  funere  fluctum^ 

Ipsa  ut  grassatur  majestas  nigra  sepulcri. 

Tarda  trahit  longam,  solennique  ordine,  pompam. 

i\t  te  sacra  nianent  regali  splendida  luxu 

Atria  defuQCtum  ;  grandesque  piacula  manes 

Plac^unt  vel  adhuc :  signamus  funera  saxo 

Tanta  pio,  et  lauto  jam  surgit  pondere  moles. 

Quid  si  Pyramidum  venerand^  mole  quiescunt 

Funera  in  indigno  recubantia  mausoleo^ 

Re^iici  cineres  i  veniet  felicior  aetas. 

Qua  jam  nulla  fides  tumulum  monstrantibus  illum^ 

Ciim  memor  Historic  saeclis  mansura  futuris 

Vis  tradet  nomen,  uuper  quod  palluit  orbis^ 

Et  fama  in  fidi  vivet  dulcedine  sensib 

Laude  rqcens,  roemoresque  iterum  revirescet  ki  annos. 

Hand  aliam  ob  causam  media  inter  fulmina  belli 

Projecere  animam  pro  libertate  libentem 

Dura  cohors  Boreas,  inanserunt  quos  pia  Odini 

Atria :  fosi  epulis  dum  libant  vina  deorum. 

Quae  functorum  umbris  veneranda  Geira  ministrat^ 

Ambrosio  heroum  instaurans  convivia  luxu  ! 

Quid  si  felici  exponens  imitamine  vitam 
Pictura  argutos  ducat,  post  funera,  vultus  i 
Te  casu  mdlo,  nuUo  delebile  saeclo 
(Dum  morietur  opus  nostri  post  tempus  Apellis) 
Te  manet  Aonio  monnmentum  munere ;  in  annos 
^temos  comitem  trahet :  aut  in  corde  Britanniim 
Nobilius  condetur  opus ;  neque  fama  peribit, 
Mobsta  licet,  moestive  abolcscet  gratia  facti. 
Qualis  ubi  iBolio  tangens  modulamine  chordas 
Et  varia  eliciens  queruli  suspiria  venti 
Suspensam  movet  aura  cbel>'n — tractim  ilia  susurros 
Temperat  argutos  numero,  liquidosque  tumescens 
JLabitur  in  cantus^  atque  aethera  carmine  mulcet : 
Sic  pia  mens  animi,  longoque  exercita  luctu 
Consensus  ciet,  arcani  dulcedine,  tristes, 
Committens  citharis  moesta?  discrimina  vocis. 
Sat  ver<^  in  luctum  resoluta  est  naenia ;  tardum 
Haeret  opus — tamen  insigni  fudisse  juvabit 
Haec  cineri  :^— haec  vano  tidi  cumulamus  honore. 
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REMARKS  ON  STRABO. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  COMMIT  to  your  candor^  a  viudication  of  the  text  as  it  standn  in 
some  passages  of  Strabo^  which  are,  as  I  conceive^  unnecessarily, 
but  ingeniously  corrected  in  the  second  Number  of  the  Museum 
Crit.  Cantabrigiense.  •  £.  X. 

In  page  255  of  the  Museum  Crit.  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
TPAUTllN  for  *A  OP  A  TIIN  in  the  following  passage  of  Strabo,  p.  1 9. 
C.  Ed.  Amst.  fi;  cnror^OT^y  K  Sroty  xoAao'si;  itafoL  6iw¥,  na)  ^dfiovs  xa) 
m/Xft^  4  $ia  Xoyw,  4  hoi  TTUnN  "AOPATIIN  Tivdov  x^Sfp^covrai. 
Perses  Tbebanus,  Brunck.  Analect.  t.  ii.  p.  4.  and  Porson's  Advers. 
(K  220.  and  the  preceding  p^fagraph,  are  alleged  in  support  of  the 
above  correction.  toIj  t«  yag  Treua-)  xgoc^g^oftev  towj  ifitls  f^ioi^i — olrt 
w9kkA  rm  Toi  iroXjug  olxoirroov  ilg  ftsy  t^ot^o^v  ayovrou  foii  ilfiiCi 
tm  luiion  •••  ^  v^  Ma  6gwcrt  ygeupoL^y  i^  ^oava,  ij  ^Aacftara.  Casaubon 
suggested  umgoov.  Nihil  muta,  says  Toup,  iiguris  oAAoxoroi^  nun- 
quam  antea  visis.  Du  Theil  renders  the  words,  par  des  impres* 
iions  d'  objets  invisibles.  I  understand  the  words  to  signify,  *^  by 
means  of  representations  of  certain  invisible  objects,^  and  I  had 
so  separated  rviroov  and  Sinqartov  before  1  was  acquainted  with  the 
version  of  M.  Du  Theil.  These  representations  were  made  through 
the  medium  ''  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  carving,  or  tlie  plastic  art." 
It  remains,  then,  only  to  show  what  these  objects  were,  that  were 
thus  pourtrayed,  and  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the  succeeding 
ptssage:  x^vvhg  yotp,  xei  ciMi,  xa)  rgiaiva,  xa)  AofixaSff,  xoi 
lfixam$,  x«}  tv^oXoyva  rm  itm  SttXa  /xudoi,  xai  Troufa  ttokoyloi 
HX^ixif  rouhoL  8*  airaSe^otvro  oi  r^^  ^oXiTiia;  xaroumio-afuvoi  fto^fto- 
Amt^  rtmg  trpif  rovg  r/jvio^^vag,  I  here  take  notice  of  a  proposed 
correction  iii  the  first  passage  from  Strabo,  of  Xoyioov  for  hoym,  by 
M.  Du  Theil.  That  I  also  consider  as  unnecessary.  I  apprehend 
Strabo  to  mean,  that  these  fears  and  threatenings  were  excited  and 
conveyed  either  througf^  descriptions^  or  by  means  of  material 
images  presented  to  the  eye,  such  as  the  lightning  of  Jove^  the 
torches  of  the  Furies,  the  a^gis,  8cc. 

The  second  passage,  which  is  altered,  occurs  in  p.  65.  where 
liacmnron  is  substituted  for  the  common  reading :  ouy  h^iv  ^i}<ri 
Twg  if  fl^  TfayftaTCL  xaroa-rpefoi  (as  we  ought  to  read  upon  the 

authority  of  the  best  MSS.)  ii  t,{fni<^^^  «^  (^«J^  ViS  ^f^^)  «^^ 
^f  iftp  AIAITHNrnN  [mXXov  xutol  JijftoxgiTOv  civai.  Ilie  word 
which  is  to  be  substituted  imports  "  to  sift  as  floui ."  **  To  sift"  a 
controversy  or  dispute  is  a  mere  English  notion.  It  is  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  be  admitted  because  Plato  seems  to  be  the  only  writer 
who  employs  this  uncommon  term.  "^The  ordinary  reading  is  a 
Bsiial  forensic  expression,  and  signifies  rather  to  litigate  a  question^ 
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or  to  dispute,  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  a  meaning  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence. ' 

Page  105.  C.  S^Xov  o5v  ex  r^^  itailii^g  fjLtrqviP'eoog  on  ^  trvfAiroia'a 
voipeL^ia  •••  vns^i^ei  •••  iteyTOLKoa-iots  (rraS/oi^.  For  iraiSix^^  several 
modes  of  alteiation  are  suggested  by  different  critics;  by  Casau- 


bius,  and  the  words  do  not  seem  to  require  any  alteration,  nor  is 
there  any  variation  in  the  reading.  "  \\  hat  is  w,  ft."  sa>8  Casau-- 
bon.  It  is  "  elementary  mensuration  or  geometry,''  such  know- 
ledge of  geometry  as  is  attained  by  young  men,  or  is  communicated 
to  them  in  the  course  of  education.  A  similar  phrase  occurs 
in  anotlier  passage  of  Poly  bins,  where  a  problem  is  proposed 
respecting  castrametation,  which  occasions  surprise,  he  says,  be- 
cause we  forget  the  rules  of  geometry,  which  have  been  learnt 
amongst  the  frm^xot,  [jLaSrjiJLdtTa.     See  bchweighauser's  note. 


On  Mr.  Blomjield/s  Derivation  of  the  Word  ItoSv. 

W  E  have  in  the  Prometheus^ 

v.  S7S.  hovfisvo$  f^it^aKTiv  AWvaloug  Sxo : 
^^  '/jroo),"  says  Mr.  Blonitield,  *'  premo,afflfgo,  iirovfAivog,  wu(pfi,9m$p 
avctynMiofi.svog :  Photius  Lex.  MS.  iTrovftsvo;  ap.  Hesych.  correxe* 
runt  vv.  dd.  ab  Aristoph.  Eauit.  9^0.  I^'ot/ftsvo^  ratf  iWpoqmi^  Pin- 
dar. 01,  IV.  10.  'AW*  i  Kpovov  nal,  og  Alrvav  ^iif  Ixov  ^voi/iiwtrmw 
^xetrovxe^aAa  Tv^aovos  ofiglfAov :  itocu  videtur  manasse  ab  tt)',  auiaial* 
culum  quod  cornua  peredit :  vid.  Valck.  Auimadvv*  ad  Ammoa. 
p.  103."  In  the  Classical  liecreations  p.  380.  I  ventured  to 
question  this  derivation  upon  the  obvious  sense  of  pressure,  which 
it  bears  in  the  passages  of  iBsch}lus  and  Aristophanes,  and  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  verbum  fullonibus,  upon,  the  authority  of  Jamis 
Laurenbergius  (who  took  his  opinion  from  Jos.  Scaliger's  Conjee^ 
tanea  in  Varroncm  de  L.  L.) :  he  says  in  the  Antiquarius,  *'  dm' 
ciliarey  verbum  fullonibus,  Grsece  l^rouv,  ^'ieCsiv,  o'u/xw'iAoiry."     I  can 

>  We  could  have  wished  that  our  correspondent  had  proved  to  as  by  examplOl 
tint  the  ordinary  reading  signifies  "  to  litigate  a  quei^tiOD,  or  to  dispute  for  tht 
sake  of  disputing."  We  are  aware  tliat  iia^vhi  signifies  on  arbiter,  bot  w%  doabt 
whether  the  verb  in  miestion  tt-er  occurs  in  the  sense,  which  onr  correspoDdeat 
assigns  to  it.  As  to  dtarrav,  Ruhnken  in  the  notes  on  the  Lexicon  of  TLnnNV 
has  quoted  four  instances,  where  the  word  occurs  in  Plato,  bntbe  certainly  doai 
not  either  quote  from,  or  refer  to  any  instances  in  other  writers,  and  our  coffin 
tpondent  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  iis  for  informing  him  that  it  occurs  twice  ia 
Hippocrates  :  fxvffl>ris  ayp'n;  f^^as  xo^ag  xal  harrncra;^  xal  fv^,cni  f^atw,  tltfX  'BXmSp 
page  616.  line  9th  Ed.  Basil.  1538. :  Again  in  the  same  page  line  iStli,  Kal  vQr 
/xoxv^iaivtif  rp't'^ac  a;f  XiiOTaro*  ii«TTiiraf,  avfjifjiifa:,  H.  Stephens  has  omittodl 
this  verb,  but  under  iiaTrttv  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Cratylus  of  Plalo^ 
which  Knhnken  in  the  notes  on  TSjubus's  Lex.  men  to  imrruu  Koitob. 
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now  support  this  idea  beyond  tlic  poftsil>ility  of  roiUra(]iction. 
Hesycii.  «roC/xev,  Tie^o/xfy,  ugain,  Hrou/uuevof,  irnt^ofjuvo:.  It  in  very 
remarkable  tbat  the  £tyiDolo«r.  Ma^r.,  Nvliile  it  drrives  h'ig  from 
<»T5P  TO  fiKrwTMf  adds,  xa^cK  to  Tttoj  yherai  Ivw  ^>itt-a,  OTjaaTyov  t9 
6Ai/3a}^  xal  '/IpKTTOf  avY;;,  * Iirij6iJi.!voc  Taiic  a-vu^zogaig.  i^hnvoriitus  under 
m;  has  the  same  explanation  as  Photiiis  above*,  but  witli  the 
addition  of  iXi^fjLsvog,  and  he  has  also  with  i  iesych.  iVoOasv,  7ri*^9uev. 
Zonaras  has  lira  to  6a/^».  Suida.s  has  the  same,  and  also,  iVou  Sf 
re^irafi^vM^  arn  toO  dAj/3».  In  a  MS.  (Uos^arial  ^'  Index  in 
Hi|)pocrati)»  Opera  Gruece  Editionis  Bnsileensis  Fol.  I6.S8."  appa* 
r€iuly  the  work  of  ''  Joannis  Ueekie  ^lAoXoyoc/'  ami  now  in  tlie 
possession  of  Dr.  Parr,  we  have  these  word.s,  ''  ncircaa'tg  487.  32. 
Foes.  (EroN,  cofiipressio,  vtsfrig^  tanqnani  ab  Ivoo),  prctno  more  Jul- 
Umum^  ab  Tirreo,  sive  Ttto),  noceo,  l(cdoJ^  The  passage  of  Fcesiiis  is 
as  follows ;  "  irxMo-ft^,  pressus,  aut  prcsmra  dicitnr,  rompressio, 
depression  idem  qnod  x/es-i;,  ant  viso-jLtof,  L.  fie  .7/7.  p.  621..33. 

f/iim  excesserufiiy  t'ompj'esshne  i»  suam  scflvm   rcdciutt :  timqnam 
ab  hnaw  deducitur,  cum  aiiis  iWo)  dicitnr,  quod  sif^nifmat  prcmo 
morefislloMum,  unde  et  Jiroj  est  fulhtmm   oi/lrina  ef  muscipnln : 
est  et  iirof  7ifa-^9(,  onus^  pressm,  et  preamra ;  sed   Pollux  c.  ii. 
L.  7*  ivoOv  et  ivotf<r6ai  ln\  toD  avaSA/^eo-dai,  xai  ?rif?«(r0ai,  xai  xvot^rjstv 
poui  ■ciibit,  tanqiiam  ab  Ww,  undo  et  i7rc0|x«yof,  ptessus,  ex  Cratino 
ab  eo  pro£ertur,  quanquam  apnd  cum  i7nrovjx?voc  le<;itnr,  ut  et  ap. 
HesycD.  Innvftfy,  vis^jXfv,  et  Ittou^svoj,  inf^oaevo;  exponitgr :  ff/ir=T- 
Icj  tamea  Caoquam    ab  fT»  dicitnr,   et   e^Uirai   idom   sx^if^frai 
exponit  ["  L.  dfiirouTai  ab  ivof/o-fiai"   L.  Kuster] :    rroc  Cialeno  in 
Exegetiii  m-i; cxponitur,  et  ex  Mochlico  addncitnr,  .^ed  vereor  nt 
locus  sit  integer ;  neque  enini  iro;  in    Mochlico  K'«jitnr  ['' T?rcr,  J; 
mri;  ap.  Hippocr.  ev  tw  fM;^>.ixai  i.e.  potto,  mal  pro  ij  xoVi;  exis- 
timo  legendum  Irawis  pressio,  sen  pressfwa,  alias  pro   musripnla 
leperitur  usurpatum  Tvo;,  nee  non  pro  instrnmento  (|noduniy////o- 
flMrm  et  ioHorum"   Jo.  (loraii  Deflnit.  Medic,   p.  ^71],    qnod 
illius  Ubelli  maxiniam    foedationeni  satis  indi<'at  :   videturqne  hac 
dictiooe  Galenas  imroutriv  (nut  nipliiis  haxrtv)  ox  libro  Av  Articnlis 
indkzare,  lit  MTOf  nr00-i^  dicatur,  li.  c*.  presstts  et  prissnni,   onm  nc 
▼elut  ligaum  quo  mures  opprinmntnr,  quod  etiant  iVo-j;   llesychio 
cfidtur  tJ  fftxfirroy  to«j  ftvo-i  f'JAov :  est  ot  litog  fjivxygu  Polhici :  hac 
mtem  voce  conipressio  ant  th*pnlsio  qua?  pt*r  s  path  am  tint  asserem 
fityetquaio  spiiui!  gibbcro   compelli-ndo.  ntitur   Mipporr.  indica- 
ta",  eaque   8i^  t^;   ^'OLviZog  liraxrtg  (lalono  dicitur  Com.   4.  in    1^. 
de  Art.  p.  658.  £6.  impHlsus  et  rompfe^sin  qua;  tit  prr  assereni, 
IB  repositionc  hixati  postoriorrm   in    paiteni  coxir    articuli,    ubt 
tuuen  viti<jsi^  onmino  aypraxrti  legitnr :  iTOU|u.fyo;^  dXi/Sojxevo;,  ^if^o- 
fUMff  avayxatiiit,tvos  exponitnr    Varino" — taken   from  the   Schol. 
Ariatoph.  Efjttit,  v.  9^0.  i9ro*J(u.eyo^  ^Xi^ofi^tvo;  roiig  <rvVTtXslaiif  rulg 
mgatr^tar  wAAit  utrfiqity  ovayxatiifMVOg,  iris^o/xeyo^.     Ber^Icr  u\io\v 
diis  passage  of  Aristopfaaiie5  saya,  ^'iirov^ivos  est  ab  l^o;,  c\uod  pre»- 
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iorium  significat,  ut  ex  Vet.  Gloss,  conjicere  licet,  sive  pralumr 
Albert!  on  Hes^chius  cites  them  thus,  "  Gloss.  Vet.  wroj,  prtHSU- 
rium,  schbendum  potius  liroSf*  and  Kuhnius  on  J.  Pollux  thus,  '^  m^, 
prensurium,  IwcioTai,  prematum  est/'  In  the  Lex.  GracO'Ltai% 
Vetus  of  H.  Stephens  we  have  ilxm^i^y  ^  cr^/y^i^.  The  passage  of 
Pollux  referred  to  above  is  this,  L.  vii.  c.  xi.  Segni.  41.  &»»  Br 
yxii  TO  iTot/v,  xai  i^rotla'dai,  liii  toD  ociroixifisaieUy  xo)  irie^ecrdai,  X¥a^9wn 
TTpotrfiXsiv  oux  avTix^u;  /xev  6?r)  rovrou  elpiift,evWf  tnrohiXo6iU¥OP  ii^ 
^0)0-61$  ifio)  KoiX^v  Sixijy,  iTOUjtx^yo;  Tai$  crvf/^^ogmff  Koetrivif  irov  fH|0'/* 
xa)  r^oy  ft£V  Iv  KXso^vXSvrif  xa)  *A^l\Qypg  8*,  e^i),  Acarai  hf  flrw,  x«i} 
iWo;  S^  TO  rm  xva^isoov  igyaXuov'  wn  II  xcii  fivaypoL  ouro)  xoXotifiiyif* 
etXXei  vvv  mxe  fioAAov  to}  twv  xvoipicov  igyaMleo  irgotriixiiy.  Again  in 
L.  X.  c.  31.  8.  ISo.  xa)  Ivos  TO  irie^ov  Td^^  Mriras  iv  rm  ynt^tUpf 
(ig  * Aff'/lxo'xp^y  Kriarat  iv  Ittco,  'I'he  Lex,  Graco^Lot.  Vet.  of 
H.  Stephens  also  has — h^Bivo),  kxixlficoj  exprimOy  elidoy  con/Ugo  : 
upon  f0f?rouy  H.  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  has  largely  descanted: 
I  add  Aristophanes  Lysistr.  v.  291-  ri  ^iXmrh  tofjuov  ^nayrarw, 
where  the  Schol.  ixlfioua-iv:  he  mentions  Galen,  but  not  Hippo- 
crates, but  the  Lex.  Hippoc,  MS.  quoted  above,  has  the  following 
reference,  "  k^nrioo,  exprimo,  ab  ex  et  nFiw,  premo,  ab  trra,  sive 
hcoy  uoceo,  ladOf  489*  14."  Hence  Ivo^ui^,  iTR-o^eevf^^  Imro^aif, 
Imd^wv  etc.  M'hich,  as  Fcesius  says  in  the  (Econom.  Hippocr,,  ii 
^^  fratex  quofullones  utuntur  ad  interpolandas  vestes,  ut  scribit 
Diosc.  c.  l62.  L.  4.  eoque  vestes  curant  et  carminatione  w>liuniJ^ 
H.  Stephens  has  omitted  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  axnrovy : ''  Ad  I  Ifng^ 
says  Damm,  ''  est  v.  Wiwy  premo^  awnrooo,  exprimo,  xofwop  x^^amg, 
axnrova-ij  fructum  coritundentes  exprimuntj  ut  oleum  inde  fiat, 
Herod.  II.  94.  de  (riAAixt/rp/oi^,  germine  JEgyptiaco,  ejosque 
fructu." 

Damm  most  ingeniously,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  this 
signification  of  pressure,  which^  as  we  have  seen,  is  unifomdy  eiveD 
to  the  verb  Itovv,  and  its  compounds  iviirow,  h^nrwp,  and  I  ani 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  him :  ^*  1vo$  est  proprie  4  fu^cy^ 
lapsu  suo  opprimens  mures,  in  specie  autem  onus  illud  in  moaci- 
pula,  quo  mus  opprimitur,  6  irncrix^i^:  deinde  metaphorice  et  m 
genere  est  onus  quo  quis  premitur  et  coercetur  cum  sua  molesHa  : 
sic  JEtnam,  Typhao  injectam,  Pindarus  vocat  Ixoy  SaftiiAttra-mv^^ 
altam,0l.4,  11."  This  interpretation  is  supported  beyond  all' 
contradiction  by  Hesychius,  who  has,  under  t iXo;,  manifestly  a 
corrupt  reading  of  elvos,  and  that  for  the  same  as  ito^,  HAN  TO 

EnininroN  bapos  kai  to  en  tais  hafais  EummTOH 

BTAON,  and  again  under  ilxoj  for  ko^,  HAnS  KAI  HAN  BAPOX. 
Again  yiVoy,  eJvov.  Now  Hesychius,  though  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  commentators,  clearly  had  this  very  passage  of 
Pindar  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  those  glosses.  Heine's 
Note  upon  the  passage  of  Pindar  is  this :  '*  Ittov  esse  onus  impan^ 
tump  dubitari  nequit,  post  illustrationes  v.  ivoikrdou  a  w.  dd.  pro* 
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positis,  Hemsterhus.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  £79*  Brunck.  ad  Lysistr, 
29 1,  turn  ap.  iEschyl.  Prom.  S65.  et  Gedik.  Carm.  select,  ad 
h.  1. : — Scholia  recent.  r^iMogiotv  xa)  xihourw  ex  iet}'moIogia  argiw 
tantia." 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  81  Nov.  1813. 
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REMARKS  ON 

SOME  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  TH^ 

English  4nd  Italian  Languages. 


It  is  indeed  full  time  to  remove  from  our  literary  men  and  our 
language  the  reproach  that  no  tolerable  dictionary  of  it  exists. 
The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  must  be  expected  with  impa- 
tience :  for  that  undertaking,  nature  had  certainly  bestowed  on 
him  the  most  important  endowment,  a  mind  sagacious  and  in- 
quiring, when  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  numerous  prejudices 
to  which  he  was  a  willing  slave  :  but  when  this  is  admitted,  he 
possessed,  it  is  apprehended,  no  one  acquirement  whatever  to  fit 
him  for  his  task,  except  perhaps  his  skill  in  Latin, 
'  The  leneth  of  time  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  that  book- 
sellers' publication  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  without  any 
correction  whatever  of  the  least  moment,  would  alone  present  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  improved  edition.  Blemishes  now  appear  in 
it,  which  never  could  have  been  retained,  had  it  not  been  his  lot  in 
his  latter  days  to  be  surrounded  by  flatterers  ratlier  than  by  friends. 
Such  wilful  sallies,  fpr  instance,  as  his  defining  a  pension  to  be 
•«  Pay  given  to  a  state-hireling,  for  treason  against*  his  country," 
he  hunself  afterinrards  becoming  a  pensioner,  and  in  that  character 
employing  his  talents  little  to  the  benefit  of  his  fame — In  conse- 
quence of  his  ridiculous  dislike  to  the  nort}iem  extremity  of  our 
island,  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  in  England  oats  are 
eaten  by  horses;  but  ii^  Scotland, .  by  the  people: — his  political 
definitions  subservient  to  his  own  prejudices ;  and  his  considering 
hit  own  feelings  of  suf^cient  consequence  to  bring  in  a  salutation 
to  his  «  great  parent,"  the  town  of  Li^nfield  ;  with  other  ^errors, 
wilful  or  involmitary,  yehic^  may  by  the  present  respectable  editor 
be  quietly  dropped. 

But  tne  great  defect  under  which  Dr.  Johnson  labored,  and 
which  utterly  unfitted  him  for  his  task,  was  his  profound  i^not^sxc^ 
of  any   aister-dialect    of    th«  tongue  ^VoicS^i  Vt  >3sA^\\5>^  ^s^ 
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explain.  For  his  Teutonic  etymologies  he  is,  as  he  coolly  telU 
U3,  commonly  indebted  to  Junius  or  Skinner.  <*  As  our  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  literature/'  he  says  in  his  preface  (meaning 
probably  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  persons  of  his  time 
whom  he  looked  up  to  as  learned)  <«  is  so  scanty,  that  of  words 
originally  Teutonic  the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  laTiguagey  I  have  inserted  Dutch  and  Gntnan  substitutes.^ 
In  what  degree  these  originals,  or  these  substitutes  as  he  terms 
tliem,  answered  his  purpose ;  nay  even  whether  they  existed  or 
not ;  or  where  to  look  for  them ;  what  other  evidence,  collateral 
or  direct  from  the  same  sources,  might  be  sought  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  point  in  question,  he  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
decide.  He  himself  knew  little  -,  in  that  which  he  takes  on  trust, 
the  errors  of  omission  or  commission  of  his  leaders,  were  beyond 
his  power  to  supply,  or  to  correct. 

In  order  to  execute  duly  the  office  of  lexicographer  of  any 
living  tongue,  it  appears  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  trace  upward  each  word  till  it  can  be  derived  from 
some  single  term  in  the  same  or  another  language,  representing 
a  given,  plain,  sensible  image,  being  either  a  noun  the  name  of  an 
object  perceived  by  one  of  the  senses,  or  a  verb  expressing  a 
sample  operation. — Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in 
sensu,  is  no  less  true  in  etymology  than  in  philosophy.  Where 
the  English  word  had  been  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin,  this  sort  of  indagation  might  have  been  committed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  -,  where  it  was  a  word  of  native  growth,  it  was  a 
task  to  which  he  was  unequal. 

To  the  critic  or  etymologist  of  any  other  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  acquisition  of  ours  is  quite  as  necessary  an  accomplishment,  as 
some  skill  in  one  or  more  of  theirs  is  to  us.  Addungj  indeed^ 
admits  tbis  \  and  some  still  earlier  German  lexicographers  have 
made  good  use  of  Somnerj  Selden^  and  our  other  antiquaries- 
Professor  Meijiers  of  Gottingen  in  his  entertaining  and  sensible 
<^  Briefe  liber  die  Schweiz,''  happening  to  notice  in  the  ctialects 
of  German  spoken  in  Suabia,  Alsace  and  Swisserlaind,  some 
words  which  are  not  in  use  in  the  politer  dialects,  detects  a  few 
among  these  words  which  have  an  analogy  with  EngUsh  only. 
He  instances  HamTnen^  a  ham  5  Jjucken^  to  look.  But  among 
the  barbarous  terms  which  completely  puzzle  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor, and  of  which  he  doubts  the  existence  in  any  other  Teu- 
tonic dialect,  is  the  verb  "loosen"  (welches  horen  heisst)  palpably 
no  other  than  our  verb  to  listen,  but  which  his  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  our  tongue  had  prevented  him  from  identifying.  * 
™^^— ~— "^     ■  — ^— '^'^— »<^— »— ^»— — ^»^     ■  II  —  — 1» 

'  Noch  hiitifi^pr  bort  man  in  dor  Schweiz  so  sebr  verwandelte  Wbrter,  dsM 
f'in  Tcutscher  sie  icbwerlich  wieder  erkeniien  kann,  wie  S^m  fiir  8p«ricl» 
Zic'siick  far  Dicostag:  oder  aucb  so  ganzlich  fremde,  dass  luao  biJlig  aweytela 
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Bat  to  revert  to  the  subject  on  which  I  meant  to  trouble  you, 
namely)  the  observation  of  some  occasional  coincidences  between 
the  Italian  and  our  language,  of  which  I  know  not  that  notice 
lias  jet  been  taken : — To  those  which  may  be  traced  through  the 
medium  of  French,  or  to  mere  terms  of  art  imported  by  us  with 
the  arts  themselves  I  do  not  allude,  but  to  some,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  the  manner  and  the  era  are  not  quite  so  obvious. 
The  first  term  which  I  shall  beg  to  notice  is  one  of  which  we 
even  seem  vain,  as  if  not  only  it  was  peculiar  to  our  tongue,  but 
as  if  it  conveyed  an  undefinable  expression  of  some  feeling  to 
which  all  but  Englishmen  were  strangers.  Comfort  and  comfortable. 
Now  the  Italian  words  Coitforto^  confortevole^  confortare^  seem 
to  be  employed  in  the  same  identical  acceptation.  For  instance, 
^Ta  sola  alcun  Conforto  rechi  al  mortal  mio  Duel."  Alfieri. 
Again,  Quivi  la  distanza  ne'  gradi  e  pur  pochissima  ;  pochissimo 
alttesi  basta  per  vivere  tutti  confortevolmente.  Scelta  di  Lettere 
familiaiL  Vol.  2.  One  might  indeed  suppose  the  term  not 
only  to  be  original  in  Italian,  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as 
firom  it  are  formed  at  least  a  dozen  derivatives. 

In  the  word  Metropolis  the  Italians  and  English  appear  to  have 
made  exactly  the  same  deflection  from  the  sense  in  the  original 
tongue,  by  confounding  it  with  the  meaning  of  capital  city. 
The  French  do  not  commit  this  error,  but  employ  the  word 
MHrapale  in  the  sense  of  the  Parent  State,  the  community  from 
which  a  colony  is  derived.  ^ 

The  Italian  CestOy  a  standing  basket,  and  Desco,  a  table, 
q»pear  to  have  given  birth  to  our  chest  and  desk.  From  Gonna^ 
Tooaglia  /  gown,  towel,  are  as  manifestly  derived.  Gozzo  (pro- 
ooonced  Gotso)  is  one  name  for  a  glass-decanter ;  a  provincial 
name  for  a  pitcher  in  the  east  of  England  is  Gotch,  Our  verbs, 
to  tumble^  to  remember^  and  nouns  remembrance^  redundance, 
have  perfect  affinity  with  the  Italian  tombolare,  rimembrare, 
Bimembramsa,  Bedandanza ;  none  with  French,  at  least  with 
modem  French.  Scopa,  a  birch  tree,  is  more  likely  to  have  given 
fairtb  to  their  verb  scopare,  thence  to  ours  to  sweep,  than  the 
converse.  Stringa,  a  lace,  formed  from  the  verb  Strignere, 
^ippean  to  give  origin  to  our  string.  Whether  the  Italians  may 
not  have  derived  from  their  northern  ancestors  such  terms  as  Tane, 
tawny,  Nocea,  a  knuckle,  Astio,  hate.  Schema,  scorn,  Ubino, 
a.  hobby,  Qrinxa,  a  wrinkle,  recere,  to  vomit,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  contest,  but  at  least  these  terms  appear  preserved  in  our  dialect, 
and  in  some  instances  in  no  other  Teutonic  dialect. 


1,  ob  sie  jemals  in  einem  in  Tcutschland  geschrieben  en  Bucli,  oder  aiirh  niir 
in  ciiier  andtrn  teotschen  Provinz  seyen  gcbraiicht  wordcn.  Dergleichen  ist 
am  Beyipiel  das  Wort  Abbreciier,  welcliet  so  viel  aU  Licbtpiitze  bcdeiitct ; 
t^  ItMCN,  welches  horen  heisst. 
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In  the  idiom  of  the  two  tongues  occur  also  odd  instances  of  simi* 
larity  \  <<  sta  in  quattro  Fiorini/'  the  article  sta?ids  me  (or  costs)  so 
much ;  Fuggir  via,  to  run  away :  Andar  in  Collera,  to  go  in  a 
passion  \  Lasciar  per-  morto,  to  leave  for  dead ;  Andate  per  il 
Vino,  go  for  the  wine ;  the  verb  volere,  signifying  simple  futu- 
rity; and  in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to  those 
familiar  with  this  tongue.  The  similarity  in  these  instances 
may,  I  admit,  be  attributed  to  mere  accident  \  but  that  tliere  must 
have  existed  some  intercourse  between  the  persons  speaking  these 
languages  in  order  to  bring  about  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
will  not  perhaps  be  denied.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  cause  :  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  over  which  England  long  heU 
sway,  the  dialect  spoken  has  considerable  affinity  with  luiian. 
The  garrisons  of  our  countrymen,  conversing  there  with  a  mcme 
opulent  and  polished  race,  may  have  brought  home  and  naturalised 
a  few  terms,  which  have  afterwards  happened  not  to  be  adopted 
iii  the  dialect,  which  hgs  become  that  of  the  French  court  and 
capital,  though  seemingly  the  former  is  more  energetic  and  copious. 
Our  early  poets,  forming  their  style  on  Italian  models,  ha^e  alsp 
given  denization  to  some  words  borrowed  from  that  tongue 
which  are  now  confounded  with  those  of  French  deriTatkm. 
But  in  truth  the  French  itself,  owes  as  deep  obligation  to  the 
Italian  as  ours  does  to  theirs.  Of  this  class,  borrowed  by  iia» 
possibly  immediately  from  the  Italian^  is  B^bufft  Pittance^  and 
others. 

To  the  Spanish,  our  tongue  appears  to  owe  some  few  direct 
obligations,  in  part  perhaps  originating  from  vicinity,  when  we 
possessed  territory  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  identity  of  our  adverb  muchy  and  the  Spanish  mucka^ 
has  been  observed.  The  term  dismay  is  connected  nearly^  and 
only,  witli  the  Spanish  desniayar^  to  faint.  Delight  is  more 
near  the  Spanish  deleyte,  than  to  the  modem  French  ddices. 
Alcomoquey  the  cork  tree,  (Al  being  but  the  Arabic  ^refix^l 
must  have  produced  our  cork.    The  words  ninny,  boobj)  ana 

Spanish  NinOi  a  child,  Bobo  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Engliih 
word,  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  Mono,  in  its 
diminutive  Monico,  appeals  to  have  produced  our  monkeys 
Borziquef  buskin;  Rasgon^  a  fragment,  and  our  rag,  are  pro- 
bably allied.  From  Grana,  scarlet,  comes  the  term,  dying  in 
grain.  From  Firma^  signature,  the  Jlrm  of  a  mercantile  house : 
cargo,  embargo,  junto^  are  pure  Spanish* 


ISI 


ETYMOLOGICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

Aiioxo  the  numerous  metaphysical  writers,  who  of  late  years 
have  busied  themselves  in  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
fimctions  of  the  human  mind,  few  appear  to  me  to  have  paid  a  de- 
gree of  attention  to  tlie  philosophy  of  language  and  the  etymolocry 
of  words  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  a^  a 
means  of  analysing  and  obtaining  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  intellect.  Etymology,  as  a  celebrated  writer  ex* 
prcjstj  ic,  furnishes  us  with  the  genealogy  of  human  ideas,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  in  the  history  of  various  languages,  which  have 
iorished  in  different  ages,  the  ever  varying  operations  of  thought, 
and  die  progressive  improveibents  of  science. 

The  'EllEA  JITEPOENTA,  or  Diversions  of  Purley,  published 
by  4k  late  John  Home  Tooke,  maybe  regarded  as  constituting 
kacnm  the  history  of  philology.  Although  similar  opinions  to 
those  advanced  by  him  were  often  broached  by  other  Mriters,  and 
a/Aoogh  ins  sjrstem  received  corroboration  from  the  etymological 
dinertations  of  many  preceding  philologists,  yet  none  have  appear- 
ed to  reason  on  such  pure  and  unquestionable  principles,  nor  to 
htve  illustrated  their  positions  w  ith  such  clear  and  so  numerous 
camples  as  that  celebrated  writer.  Before  I  became  acquainted 
wok  his  work,  I  had  become  very  dissatisfied  witli  the  accounts  of 
bagu^e  given  by  the  grammarians,  and  had  formed  a  sort  of 
notion  that  some  more  simple  principle  of  grammar  might 
than  those  already  in  being.  I  had  even  thought 
teoor  parts  of  speech  might  be  reduced  to  two,  namely,  nouns 
md  verbs ;  and  that  these  might  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one ; 
udnoit,  that  all  words  were  significant  sounds  manifesting  certain 
of  the  human  mmd,  and  capable^  by  association  and  corn- 
consent^  of  exciting  similar  actions  in  others,  for  the  useful 
firposes  of  communicating  knowledge,  establishing  common  feel- 
hgi,  commemorating  and  systematising  ideas,  and  thus  of  pro- 
■oting  all  those  advantages  of  individual  improvement  which 
*ea  derive-  from  co-operatiou  in  civilised  society.  As  I  have 
Ht  deviated  from  the    opinions  about  philology  which  I  very 
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early  formed  in  the  absence  of  grammatical  and  etymological 
knowledge,  I  consider  the  corroboration  of  them,  by  subsequent 
researches,  and  the  labors  of  more  able  inquirer^)  as  the  surest  con- 
firmation of  their  truth. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  inquiries  which  will  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  these  memoirs,  it  may  be  expedient  to  offer  some  preliniinar  j 
observations  in  explanation  of  ^the  terms  I  may  make  use  of  from 
time  to  time,  to  express  mental  operations.  For,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  language,  and  the  necessity  frequently  of 
making  use  of  metaphorical  allusions  to  express  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  different  Mriters  have  adopted  terms  so  very  various 
for  expressing  the  same  tilings,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  conver- 
sant widi  writings  of  this  sort,  is  very  likely  to  be  misled  into  a 
belief  that  many  objects  themselves  are  essentially  different,  whidi 
are  in  reality  only  communicated  in  different  terms. 

Among  our  metaphysicians  who  have  written  on  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  some  have  made  use  of  the  words ;  1st,  Impression,  to  desig- 
nate a  Amcied  operation  of  external  bodies  on  our  organs  of  sense 
at  their  surface  :  of  the  impropriety  of  this  term  I  say  nothing  at 
present;  find.  Perception,  to  express  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  obtains  of  the  material  objects.  This  term  being 
derived  from  per  through,  and  capio  I  receive,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  express  the  popular  notion  that  the  mind  receives  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  through  '  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  But  neither  of  these  terms  expresses,  in  my  opinion, 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  the  object.  ITiey  relate  only  to  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it ;  and  many  of  those  who  have  made 
use  of  them,  seem  to  me,  when  speaking  of  perception,  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  was  a  passive  reci|nent, 
and  that  knowledge  consisted  in  the  arrival  at  the  mind  of  the 
impressions  of  object^  communicated  through  the  organs  of  sense. 
Sut  as  many  things  in  the  history  of  ideas  contradict  this  system, 
and  as  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  sensation  whick 
I  have  adopted,  I  have  thought  proper  to  subjoin,  for  the  benefit 


'  It  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  word  through 
or  thorough  always  signify  pasutge ;  J.  H.  Tooke  derives  it  frum  A.  S.  Doji, 
and  M.  G.  thairk^  and  supposes  door  to  come  from  the  same  word. 

See  IV,  irr.  4t0b  voL  i.  p.  337- 
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of  those,  who  have  not  read  or  thought  much  on  these  subjects, 
the  following  account  of  the  principles  of  knowledge ;  of  the  terms 
which  I  use  for  expressing  the  functions  of  the  mind,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  their  adoption; 

First.     I  consider  tlie   mind  as  always  active  in  the  exercise 
of  diose  faculties  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge  of  objects.     If 
knowledge  of  objects  consisted  ooly  in  the  transmission  of  the  im- 
presnoDS  of  tbem  by  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  as  for  example,  when 
I  see  and  feel  a  globe  in  my  hand ;  we  should  expect  that  when* 
efer  the  object  was  present  so  as  to  make  the  impression,  and  at 
(be  same  time  the  sensual  organs  in  a  healthy  state  to  transmit  it, 
we  should  invariably  have  knowledge  of  (or  what  is  commonly 
called  perceive)  the  said  object.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
I  can  hold  a  ball  in  my  hand,  and  look  with  my  eyes  opeo  towards 
it,  without  either  seeing  or  feeling  it  wheu-my  attention  is  strong- 
ly excited  to  something  else.     A  man  may  walk  from  St.   Paul's 
to  Charily  Cross,  with  his  eyes  open,  as  a  late  writer  expressed 
it,  without  ever  having  any  knowledge  of  a  single  house  all  the 
way  along,  if  he  be  in  a  reverie,  or  if  eagerly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  other  person,  or  when  his   attention  is  directed 
to  something  else.     Likewise   bodily  torments  have  been  endea- 
voured   in    vain  to  be  inflicted    on  those   whose    minds  have 
not  been  in  a  state  to  receive  them,  or  whose  attention  has  been 
forcibly  averted.     A  person  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  room,  where 
a  clock  is  ticking,  does  not  hear,  or  huve  knowledge  of^  it,  unless 
his  attention  be  called  to  it  by  some  other  circumstance.  I  need  not 
enter  wider  into  the  arguments  to  prove  that  knowledge  is  not  the 
constant  result  of  impressions  communicated  by  perception ;  enough 
maybe  found  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia  and  in  the  works  of  other 
writers.     It  is  sufficient  to  slate  that,  in  this  act  of  attention^  real 
knowledge  may  be  said  to  consist.     I'he  knowledge  of  objects, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  word  perception^  though, 
to   ideas  the  first  time  they  are   in  the  mind,  impressiom  and 
perceptions    may-  be    necessary.       In  speaking    of   knowledge 
which  is  tiie  ultimate  object  of  such  a  construction  of  body  as 
Nature  ha*  given  us,  calculated   to   receive  impressions  and  to 
communicate  them;  I  use  the  word  action  of  the  mind.     Every 
thing  which  takes  place  in  an  animal,  which  is  not  the  mechani- 
cal effect  of  communicated  motion,  is  an  action.     I  shall  therefore 
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adopt  this  word  whenever  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  ideas  of  the 
mind* 

The  whole  of  the  ingenious  theories  of  Dean  Berkeley,  both  ivt 
his  book  on  Vision,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
seem  to  me  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  doctrine,  that  knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  the  perceiving  of  impressions,  but  in  an  act 
of  the  mind  in  obedience  to  the  impressions  perceived*  Words, 
then,  are  sounds  significant  of  such  acts  of  the  mind.  The  con- 
Bexion  between  the  verb  to  think,'  and  the  substantive  thing  ; 
between  the  verb  beri,  and  the  noun  bbs;  between  the  verb 
TO  trow,  and  the  substantive  truth  or  troth  ;  between  the 
verb  |>ittan,  to  wit,  and  the  noun  wit  or  knowledge;  the  con- 
junctions which,  and  that,  and  the  interrogative  what; as  well 
as  others  that  might  be  adduced ;  show  that  words  only  express  these 
aforesaid  acts  of  the  mind,  and  do  not  presuppose  any  unperceived 
or  abstract  existence  of  objects.  And  that,  consequently.  111  those 
meta|Aysical  arguments,  which  deny  the  reality  of  material  objects, 
consist  in  a  contradiction  of  terms,  calculated  only  to  impose 
false  modes  of  reasoning  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  language.  Pn  these  premises,  if  it  should  be  questioned  how  far 
this  doctrine  interferes  with  that  of  the  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter,  I  reply,  not  at  all ;  and  that  etymological  inquiries 
have  no  tendency  either  to  materialism,  ojr  to  the  doctrine  of 
idealism,  as  embraced  by  some  metaphysical  visionaries.  That 
on  the  contrary  they  have,  at  least  to  my  mind,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  corroborate  the  popular  notions  entertained  in  all 
ages  on  this  subject.  In  short,  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  rejected  and    disliked   by   many    metaphysicians,    because 


■  J.  H.  Tooke  says  that  to  think  is  to  be  thinged,  that  reor  has  als(>  the 
same  meaning,  that  vereor  is  valde  repr,  I  am  very  much  thinged;  but 
whether  the  noun  comes  from  the  verb,  or  the  verb  from  the  nouo,  or  how 
both  may  have  originated  together,  are  subjects  which  involve  the  consider* 
aflbn  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  noun,  and  the  universal  and  remote 
origin  of  languages ;  which  cannot  be  discussed  at  present,  but  which  I 
shall  reserve  tor  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry,  when  by  the  re- 
peated exhibition  of  numerous  examples  the  minds  ot  many  readers  may  be 
petter  prepared  to  recaive  the  doctrine  which  will  be  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject   ror  the  same  reason,  I  shall  postpone  the  etymologjtes  of  many  at' 
Me  words  expressive  of  the  mind  s  operations,  and  beam  with  words 
lose  import  is  more  obvious  and  whose  etymology  can  be  more  clearly 
.^monstnited. 
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they  are  calculated,  bj  showii^  the  nature  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  to  overtbr6w  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  those 
spurious  and  deceptive  modes  of  argument  by  which  even  the 
most  common  truths  have  been  questioned  and  cavilled  at  by  many 
of  the  sceptical  philosophers.'  That  there  should  be  in  man  a 
substance  common  to  all  the  rest  of  mere  matter,  which  the 
andents  called  SApM,  or  body ;  that  in  this  body,  peculiarly  or- 
ganised, there  should  be  a  principle  of  motion  or  life  called 
4rux4f  that  as  neither  of  these,  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
Brain  in  Rees's  Cyclopadia  expresses  it,  explain  the  operations 
of  thought,  there  should  be  a  third  principle  of  mind  or  intelligence 
called  youf  by  the  ancients  ;  is  a  doctrine  which  the  writer  of  the 
aforesaid  article  has  shown  to  be  strictly  compatible  with  modem 
physiological  science,  and  which  seems  to  me  confirmed  rather  than 
refuted  by  etymological  inquiries  into  the  true  import  of  words. 

While  I  lament  that  the  long  expected  third  volume  of  the 
'^Etna  Urtpitna  was  bunit  by  its  author  aqd  lost  to  the  world; 
I  still  entertain  a  hope,  that  as  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
imfifidval  possessed  powers  of  reasoning  and  investigation  so 
eminently  superior  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  species,  as  to  give 
him  the  sole  privilege  of  discovering  philological  truth;  some 
fortonaCe  genius  may  yet  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
mork.  I  am  sensible  Jiow  very  little  knowledge  I  am  able 
to  eommnnicate  on  these  obscure  topics,  yet  I  am  induced, 
neverdieless,  to  offer  the  subsequent  memoirs  to  the  public,  un- 
connected and  imperfect  as  they  will  be,  in  hopes  that  by  exciting 
the  attention  of  more  able  inquirers  to  tlieir  respective  subjects, 
they  may  contribute  their  share  to  the  advancement  of  philological 
science,  which  seems  calculated,  when  rightly  understood,  to  pave 
the  way  for  true  knowledge,  and  to  extricate  philosophy  from  the 
heaps  of  learned  rubbish  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  immerged. 


'  It  may  lie  Worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  Inhri<r9tn  is  properly 
to  see,  and  that  doubt  comes  from  duo;  that,  consequently,  where  there 
as  no  evidence,  or  wiiere  there  is  evidence  only  on  one  side  of  a  question, 
there  can  neither  be  tceptkism  nor  dcubt 
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MEMOIR  on  the  Etymology  of  Words  expressive  of  certain 

metital  Affections. 

Jl  BR  HA  PS  the  most  important  progressive  step,  which  the  science  of 
medicine,  considered  as  distinct  from  surgery,  has  made  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  may  consist  in  the  clear  point  of  view,  in  which  some 
modem  physiologists  have  placed  the  intimate  connexion^  which  sub- 
sists between  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  viscera,  and  those  of  the 
constitution  at  large ;  and  the  constitutional  nature  of  diseases  hitherto 
considered  to  be  entirely  local.  The  illustration  of  these  facts  by  tlie 
publication  of  numerous  cases  in  their  support  has  already  led  to  a 
more  rational  method  of  treating  both  local  and  constitutional  disor- 
ders, which  has  been  attended  with  great  success ;  and  seems  likely, 
by  enforcing  with  physiological  arguments  the  salubrious  habits  of 
temperance,  which  the  popular  language  of  morality  has  ever  fwe- 
scribed,  as  well  as  by  teaching  the  more  simple  mode  of  treating 
disorders  at  their  commencement,  to  produce,  though  by  slow  degrees, 
considerable  improvements  in  tlie  physical  character  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  (acts,  which  recent  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  effects  of  visceral  disorders  have  established,  seems  to  be  the  great 
and  peculiar  connexion  discovered  between  a  disordered  styte  of  the 
liver,  and  such  affections  of  the  mind  as  are  usually  denominated  hypo- 
chondriacism,  and  melancholy.     I  had  long  ago  observed,  that«  when 
the  stomach,  and  other  viscera  concerned  in  the  work  of.digestion, 
betrayed  signs  of  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  chylopoietic  func- 
tions, a  variety  of  constitutional  and  local  complaints  became  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  these  were  various,  and  their  peculiar  kind  depended  «o 
much  on  collateral  causes,  and  the  inquiry  into  them  involved  so  deeply 
the  mysterious  laws  of  remote  sympathy,  that  I  had  given  up  the  pur- 
suit of  ^heir  specific  causes  as  fruitless,  when  my  attention  was  excited, 
by  an  accidental  circumstance,  to  the  plienomena  exhibited  by  melan- 
cholic and  hypochondriacal  patients,   who  seemed  always  to  labor 
under  disonlers  of  the  digestive  organs.    But  this  disorder,  I  reasoned, 
must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  since  disorders  of  the  chylopoietic 
organs  exist  in  almost  every  patient,  and  excite  various  sympathetic 
diseases  without  producing  melancholy;    and  I  suspected    liiat    the 
peculiarity  might  consist  in  some  one  particular  viscus  bccomi.ig  the 
especial  seat  of  the  disorder.   While  I  was  meditating  on  these  subjects, 
an  eminent  physiologist  of  London  related  to  roe  cases,  which  seemed 
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to  show  that  the  peculiar  disorder  sought  for  might  reside  in  the  liver, 
and  consist  in  -a  derdngenient  of  its  biliary  functions.  Subsequent  inqui* 
rks  have  confirmed  this  opinion ;  and  have  shown,  that  irregularities 
io  the  quantity,  or  quality,  of  the  bile,  indicating  irritation  of  the  viscus 
tiiat  secretes  it,  is  the  constant  concomitant,  and,  probably,  the  cause  of 
hypochondriacal  feelings ;  and  that  more  or  less  of  such  depravation 
of  functions  of  the  liver  is  produced  by  sedentary  habits ;  and  is  the 
caose  of  the  low  spirits  and  irregular  uervous  feelings  of  those  who 
combine  severe  study  with  inactive  habits  ;  and  furtlier,  that  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  on  the  liver,  and  other  organs  of  diges- 
tioB,  common  grief  frequently  disturbs  the  biliary  secretions,  and 
the  irritated  viscus  reacting  on  the  sensorium,  enhances  the  distressful 
feelings  of  the  patient,  converts  oftentimes  the  ordinary  sensations  of 
sorrow  into  the  frightful  and  peculiar  depressions  of  melancholy,  or  the 
inuity  of  bypochondriacism,  and  thus  enables  us  to  account  for  such 
a  distorlNUice  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have  met  with  trifling  disap- 
pointments, as  seem  at  first  view  wholly  incommensurate  to  the  moral 
causes^vhich  first  produced  them.  I  have  been  induced  thus  to  notice 
briefly,  as  introductory  to  the  following  observations,  these  circum- 
stances,  fitom  a  belief  that  many  studious  and  other  persons  suffer  from 
•light  degrees  of  mental  depression,  without  knowing  tlie  causes;  and 
who  might  be  relieved  by  very  trifling  remedies,  if  they  knew  the 
nature  of  their  complaints.'  To  digress  further  on  the  physiological 
part  of  this  discussion  would  transgress  the  limits,  and  infringe  upon  the 
natnte  and  objects,  of  your  Journal.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show 
that  this  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  the  liver, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
often  became  the  subject  of  poetical  descriptions ;  in  short,  that  the 
early  Oriental  nations,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  who, 
after  the  symbolical  manner  of  the  Elast,  expressed  mental  operations  by 
reference  to  various  corporeal  circumstances,  did  not  do  this  promis- 
caou^,  but  that  the  observance  of  physical  connexions  between  dif- 
ferent states  of  mind,  and  disordered  actions  of  different  viscera, 
led  to  the  representation  of  the  various  passions  and  feelings  by  meta- 
phorical reference  to  the  disorders  of  parts,  with  which  they  had  been 
foimd  connected  ;  and  that  an  etymological  inquiry  into  the  words,  in 


'  In  these  arcum.stances,  high  feeding,  and  wine  or  spirits,  are  parti- 
cularly hurtful.  A  refrigerant  diet  is  best;  sometimes  5  gr.  pil.  hydrarg. 
ha%  in  one  night,  restored  the  patient  to  comfortable  feeling. 
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different  languages,  expressive  of  divers  passions  of  the  mind»  strongfy 
corroborates  this  assertion. 

A  superficial  account  of  Jhe  etymologies  of  the  words  expres- 
sive of  mental  dejection  and  timidity,  Mrill  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  I  hope  to  proceed,  in  future  numbers,  to  examine 
othej-s,  and  to  a  closer  etymology  of  the  real  import  of  the  words, 
together  with  those  which  designate  1  st;  different  parts  of  the  body,  2d, 
different  functions  of  the  auimal,  and  3d,  different  operations  of  th^ 
mind. 

MEAAFXOAIA,  from  whence  our  word  melancholy  is  endently  denv* 
ed»  from  fci Aa;,  black,  and  %oAi},  bile ;  must  have  been  founded  on  a 
notion  of  the  bad  state  of  the  biliary  function,  connected  with  the  de« 
pressed  mental  feeling.  Whether  the  secretions  in  this  diwase  were  really 
Mack^  or  only  deranged,  is  uncertain ;  for  the  word  juiXa;-  ^vas  used  to 
denote  any  thing  vile,  dark,  obscure,  &c.  qma  (as  Scapula  asserts)  Mim 
Muni  atra.  But,  however,  the  nomination  of  this  disease  fron  actual 
black  bile  will  receive  confirmation  from  the  physical  history  of  those 
diseases  vulgarly  called  nialxna  and  haematamesis.  Tlie  Latin  melan- 
eholia^  the  Spanish  melancolia  Sfc.  come  from  the  same  source. 

ATRABILIVS,  from  ater  and  bills,  a  Latin  word  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  whence  the  French  numie  atrmbUairet  the  Italian  tdrmbHiare,  l^e. 

'rnOXONAPIASIi:.  This  word,  the  modem  hyfochmdrimm^  also 
refers  to  disorders  of  that  viscus,  which  lie  uVo  ^(hv^ix  under  the  cartila* 
ges  of  the  ribs,  namely,  the  liver. 

AETKHITAl'IAi:,  *  from  \£vy,os  and  fpfx^^  was  a  term  frequently  ap* 
plied  by  the  Greeks  to  people  of  cowardly  and  malicious  minds,  and  such 
as  exhibited  imbecility  and  weakness  of  intellect ;  to  which  our  vulgar 
epithet  white-liveredf  applied  to  similar  characters,  seems  well  to  corre- 

rnd.  This  word  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  secretiones  albs,  which> 
ing  the  suspended  functions  of  a  disordered  liver,  **  minime  a  bile 
colorantur,''  or  else  it  may  signify  a  flaccid  or  limpid  liver,  wasted 
away,  discolored ;  XsvyJs,  as  is  well  known,  being  often  used  fbr  limpi* 
dus,  as  in  Homer,  we  have  Aeuxov  IS$uj§  ;  and  Callinaachus,  in  tbe 
hymn  to  Jupiter,  writes  A£i;xoraro;  itorafuwy,  which  we  most  render 
limpid,  and  not  white  or  frothy.  Scapula  says,  under  the  word  '^irag, 
Aiunt  fuarundam  hepati  vitium  quaddam  aecidere,  quod  eot  HmUoM 
reddat.  Ejus  autem  indicium  vitiati  pallor  est,  qui  tales  tiaddaa 
arguii.    Refer  to  Erasm.  Chil. 


>  Aii/xiimtUc  and  M(X(»yxo^«  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  express  the 
by  a  contrast  of  terms,  namely,  white  and  black.  While,  however,  I  have  n 
preferred  tbe  interpretation  of  itAiT^  by  bad,  evil,  conmpi  ;  and  Xnmic,  by  Ummd^ 
wUibUtJluent;  yet  I  cannot  omit  one  cnrious  observation  on  black  and  white. 
oaniel}r,  that  these  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  a  conunoo  source ;  ana 
that  thb  ebrmoiogy  of  both  expresses  pricaHon  of  color,  and  has  the  same  loot  aa 
blot  and  bleak,  H.  Tooke  derives  white  fron  kfrnHOanf  jpaaiafv,  beyond 
which  I  have  not  yet  traced  itj  bat  am  preparing  for  an  etymological  accmnt  of 
the  names  fbr  color  for  the  next  munber  or  thb  Journal,  to  which  I  icfer  tke 
leader. 
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Fegeiaso,  from  fegato,  the  liver.    A  word  applied,  as  I  am  told  by 

^e  Italians,  to  a  melancholy  person ;  also  to  one  "  che  ha  nellafaccia 

del  ribollimento  con  pustule  roue  preveniente  da  soverchio  calvre  di 

wigue  f  and  in  some  comic  representation,  an  Italian  Jacques  ex- 

chimsy  *'  lo  Mono  si  miserabile,  fegatoso^  ed  alraUliare ! '* 

Sehwmtzraiigf  signifying  black  gall  or  hlack  bile:   the  German 
word  for  mdaDcnoIy.    The  Datch  have 

ZwaasdgeHg  with  the  same  meaning ;  and  similar  words  may  be 
found  in  other  northern  tongues.' 

Jealousy.  Some  derive  this  from  ViXos ;  but,  improperly,  I  think. 
It  seems  either  to  come  from  yellow,  giallo,  and  to  represent  the  yel- 
low and  jaimdiced  look  of  a  person  laboring  under  this  passion ;  which 
tdkcts  the  liver  and  causes  biliary  obstruction  and  absorption  of  the 
ftud:  in  which  sense  the  epithet  of  green-eyed  monster  applied  to  this 
passion,  and  expressive  of  the  absorption  of  green  and  vitiated  bile, 
coiTobonles;  or  else  to  be  derived  from  a  common  source  with  yel- 
low, namely,  sesljan,  accendere,  and  to  signify  a  burning  passion,j>VMr 
m-Ams,  a  combustion  of  the  internal  parts,  metaphorically  alluded  to 
by  Jaienal  in  Sat.  i.  45. 

Quid  referam  qtianid  siccumjecur  ardeat  ird, 

QanoH  poptilum  gregUnu  comitum  premit  his  spQliator^  4  r* 

And  Horace,  lib.  i.  carm.  ?f . 

Q^um  tibijiagrani  amor  et  libido, 
Qua'solet  tnatresfuriare  equorun^ 
Soviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum 
Aon  sine  questu. 

And  jo  lib.  iv.  carm.  1.  he  commands  Venus, 

Abi 

Quo  blanda  juxenum  te  rtvocant  preces^ 
Tempestivius  in  domo 

PauUif  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
Comessabn^  Maximi, 

Si  iorrere  jecur  quarts  idoneum. 

Bnt  in  lib.  i.  carm.  13.  he  has  given  us  a  most  complete  description  of 
die  synplimia  of  melancholy  in  its  early  stages,  when  induced  by 
thwarted  love,  or  some  other  trivial  source  of  jealousy  and  disappoint* 
inent,  namely,  1st,  a  disordered  liver,  swelled  and  dense  with  bile  not 
secreted  into  the  duodenum :  2dly,  the  hypochondriac  feelings,  and  loss 
of  mental  vigors  3dly,  the  metastasis,  or  change  of  color  in  the  face ; 
BOW  flushed,  now  pale :  and  4tUy,  the  flow  of  tears^  often  without 
assignable  cause.    Thus, 

'  Some  more  modem  writers,  vet  impressed  with  the  visceral  nature  of 
aidaocboly,  have  called  it  the  spleen ;  as  if,  because  they  could  find  no  other 
mt  for  that  viscus,  they  must  need»  give  it  cue  of  their  own.  Others,  d^ 
hiled  by  the  whimsical  humoral  pathology,  have  called  this  state  of  mind 

▼SlDL       ajZ.  NO.XVIL  X     ' 


130  lUastration  of  St.  Gregorys 

Quum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cfrvicem  rnseam,  cerea  Telephi 

iMudas  brachia,  v<s  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  fumetjecur. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  cvlor 
Certd  sede  manet :  humor  et  in  genas 

Furtim  ktbituVf  arguMM 
Quam  lentis penitus  muctrer  iginbuM. 

The  peevish  ami  irascible  tempers  and  feelings  of  many,  wbo  Innre 
nervous  irritability  from  disorders  of  the  liver,  and  Mrhieh  become  a 
source  of  real  and  continual  torment  to  themselves,  are  alluded  to  by 
PersMM ;  who  contrasts  the  trivial  nature  of  maladies  from  external 
causes  with  those  bypocliondriacal  feelings  in  Sat.  v.  verse  126. 

J,  puer,  et  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer. 

Si  increpuit :  cttsas,  nvgator  f  servUium  acre 

Te  nihil  impellit ;  nee  guicguam  extrimeau  inirat, 

Quod  n€rvoM  agket :  sed  si  intus  et  mjecore  tegro 

Nascuntur  domini^  qui  iu  iin/mnitior  cxis 

Mgue  hie  guem  ad  strigiles  scuticu  et  metus  egit  herilii  f 

I  should  like  to  sec  the  etymology  of  names  for  these  mental  afiec- 
tions,  in  different  oriental  languages,  investigated  ;  for  similar  opinions 
to  those  advanced  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  much  earlier 
authors.     Jeremiah   in  Lament,  ii.  11.  says :  '£^£Xiroy  sv  ^x^va-^y  Ci 

See.  dont  Horat.  Scrm.  1 1,  iu  25.  Ovid.  Amor.y.  &c. 

F.  T. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  ST.  GREGORY'S  EPITAPH 

ON  ST.  BASIL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classicai.  Journal. 

X  EMBRACB  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  readers 
a  diacovery,  which  I  lately  made  respecting  one  of  Naziuiaea*a 
poems.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  Father's  ^lorks,  p.  15ft« 
there  is  a  poem  with  this  inscription, 

Elg  rov  [xiyav  BouriXeiov  eTFixrfiiai,  sItb  hriTafM. 

It  is  written  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  ;  tlie  two  last  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

Taav  hiYgaftfAorlan  r^vSc  dvsoitxaia. 

Although  I  became  acquainted  with  this  poem  iu  180S»  and 
have  frequently  made  it  a  subject  of  meditation  since,  I  never 
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understpo^,  till  lately^  the  concluding  words.  I  knew  that  no  epi- 
taph on  Basil,  except  this,  was  extant;  and  F  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that,  while  so  many  of  Gregory's  epigrams,  or 
epitaphs,  on  inferior  persons  have  been  preserved,  eleven  to  the 
memory  of  Basil  could  have  been  lost.  One  day,  last  week,  as  I 
was  revolving  it  in  my  mind,  the  following  thought  suddenly  oc- 
curred. Gregory  may  perhaps  have  written  twelve  epigrapis  on 
his  friend,  each  consistmg  of  four  or  six  lines,  like  those,  which  he 
oompofed  ou  £upliemiu8,  Cft'sarius,  aud  others;  and,  after  Im 
death,  sonje  hasty  iiiconsiderate  transcriber  may  have  blended  them 
together,  and  made  one  poem  of  the  whole.  At  first  1  was' 
charmed  with  the  new  idea,  but  I  soon  reflected  that,  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  name  of  Basil  would  have  been  mentioned  at 
least  twelve  times ;  for  it  is  an  established  canon,  that,  in  an  epi- 
taph, the  deceased  must  be  spoken  of  by  name ;  and  from  this  rule 
Gregory  never  deviates.  I  immediately  ran  over  the  lines  in  my 
head,  aod  was  gpUified  on  finding  that  Basil's  name  is  mentioned 
exactly  twelve  times* 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  competent  judge  of 
die  trudi  of  my  hypothesis.  There  is,  however,  another  circum- 
stance, which  greatly  strengthens  it.  About  die  middle  of  the 
S>em  there  is  a  passage  of  six  lines,  wherein,  not  Gregory,  but 
asil  is  the  speaker ;  and  what  he  says  has  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  context.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  six 
lines  originally  formed  a  distinct  epigram.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  if  the  poem,  os  it  now  stands,  had  been  one  continued 
piece,  the  name  of  Basil  would  not  have  been  so  often,  and  so  un- 
necessarily repeated. 

Thus  1  have  made  it  evident,  that  Gregory  consecrated  twelve 
epigraoM  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Of  these  the  first  five  con- 
tained six  lines  each ;  the  four  next  contained  four  lines  each ;  and 
the  three  last  had  two  lines  each  ;  making  in  all  fifty-two  lines. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  publish  an  edition  of  some  of  Gre- 
gory's poems,  accompanied  by  notes.  I  earnestly  wish  that  some 
scholar,  more  competent,  and  more  fortunate,  than  myself,  woula 
achieve  what  some  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  attempt. 
No  edition  of  these  poems  has  been  published  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years;  and  all  those,  which  are  extant,  abound  with 
gross  cormptions  of  the  text.  That  of  Aldus,  although  t^e  first, 
is  the  best. 

27  Dec.  1813.  //.  S.  BOYD, 
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LJTIN  INSCRIPTION. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

JL  HE  accompanying  Inscription  has  just  made  its  appearance  ob 
a  monument,  erected  by  a  few  of  his  pupils,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  James  Beattie,  on  the  outside  wall  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
Churchy  in  diis  city.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  compontion  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lawrence  Brown,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Mariscbal  College,  a  name  not  unknown  to  the  lite- 
rary world,  as  a  theologian  and  a  poet. — ^The  lamented  Professor, 
whose  talents  it  records,  was  alike  eminent  as  a  classical  schc^ar, 
and  a  naturalist,  and  had  but  a  few  more  years  been  granted  him, 
would  certainly  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  well  earned  fame  of 
the  name  of  Beattie. — By  its  insertion  in  the  Classical  Journal^ 
therefore,  you  will  oblige  your  constant  Reader, 


Aberdeen f  Nov.  18/A,  1813. 
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Critical  and  explanatory  Remarks  on  the  Hippolytus 
Stephanzphorus  of  Euripides,  with  Strictures  on 
some  Notes  of  Professor  Monk. 

No.  IV. 

Prof.  Monk  here  has  the  following  Note :  *'  wirrov  male  intellU 
git  Moagravius  post  Schol.  de  Pont.  Eux.  Montem  Atlantem  fin- 
gelMmtPoetx  et  maris,  et  naturae  finem  esse.  Infra  1056.  TeWyi 
virrw  juArimoy  *ArXamxmy^  Elflrcof  Svvaijxijy jEsc,  Prom.    355, 


MUK  wvftuo  vx   uuf  k^vAAviM  At^)    M  K^f*9vwv  OS    yiTAMVTlXOOVy  ^egi  TO    At* 

XsarriMh  viXatyo^  ^xovcav  hm  hi  ru  Falnqa^  ivioL  iarh  Spog  6  "ATKecg, 
hig  krri  SuriMr  6  Ss  Hoiroj,  avaroXixov.  The  words  of  Musgrave 
are,  <<  Ponius  hie  est  potOus  Euxinus,  ut  in  versu  Aristophanis  p. 
3S5. 

The  Professor  condemns  the  Scholiast- and  Musgrave  for  giv- 
ing die  right  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  admits  that  Mount  Atlas  is  here  meant  for  <  the  boundary  of  the 
sea  and  of  pature/^iiii  et  maris  et  terra.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  the  Professor,  who  understands  by  tfovtou  the  sea^ 
can  elicit  an  intelligible  meaning  from  the  words,  of  wliich  in 
this  case  the  interpretation  runs  literally  thus — Whosoever  dwell 
within  the  sea  and  the  Atlantic  boundaries,  (oo-oi  rf  ttovtou  Ttgpi^ovoov 
T  '^irXfltyrixwy  Nalouo'iy  elreo.)  One  of  the  Reviewers  seems  to 
have  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  inter- 
pretation, and  proposes  to  understand  ^roWou  TtgfjLoimj  t  'i^rAavri- 
nan  as  a  hendiadys,  and  then  the  words  will  run  literally  thus — 
JVhosoeoer  dwell  within  the  Atlantic  boundaries  of  the  sea.  But 
though  we  may  say  that  a  warrior's  conquests  may  be  pushed  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  earth,  yet  it  would  be  a  somewhat  strange 
expresrioQ  to  say  that  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  Atlantic  botm^ 
dories  cf  the  sea  had  fallen  beneath  his  speat.  The  fact  is  that 
theEuxine  sea  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  used  to  denote  the 
two  extremities  of  the  world,  and  when  both  the  terms  are  used 
together,  they  imply  precisely  what  we  mean  in  English,  when 
we  speak  of  a  man's  fame  resounding  Jrom  pole  to  pole.  TlivTog 
xsH  TtqfMvts  'iiTAavrixol  is  then  manifestly  a  proverbial  expression, 
and  this  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  words  in  the  Hercules 
Furens  v.  234.  cited  by  Beck,  and  omitted  by  Mr.  Monk,  '^TXay* 
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Tixooy  icipA  fivyeiv  ogoovy  and  by  what  Theseus  says  to  Hippolytus  In 
he  1056th  Terse, 

6ij.  fregav  ye  woVrow,  xci  Togrccv  'ATXayrixwv, 
ei  ireos  Suyotijxijy*  dg  o^y  i^ialgco  xigct, 

(Thus  we  speak  of  sending  a  man  to  Jericho^)  and  by  th^  fact  that 
Pindar  in  his  third  Olympiac  uses  (as  is  obsenred'  by  the  Reviewer 
of  the  Professor's  Edition  of  the  Hippolytus  in  the  British  Critic 
for  June  1812,  p.  562)  iimviM  'HfotxHos  amiXiv  in  a  proverbial 
sense,  and  adds 

TO  fTogirto 
S'  eim  (TO^oTff  a^arov, 

and  by  the  well  known  proverbial  verse, 

and  by  the  words  of  Plato  in  his  Ph^do,  which  the  Professor 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  c.  0.  ijjuia,'  oIx?7y  roZs  fi^s^pig  'Hgax" 
Xiloov  (TTijXfiSy  ceKO  <Pei(rthg  h  cff-ixpco  nv)  fi^ogico,  wairsg  ing)  riXfjM  [jLop^ 
firjxag  ^  ^urpoL'xpvgj  mgi  r^y  iaKurrotv  olxovvroig.  Hence  then  wo 
give  by  such  an  interpretation  a  consistent  meaning  and  a  great 
force  to  the  words  of  Venus  in  the  opening  of  the  Htppol^us. 
She  says  that  her  power  is  acknowledged  both  in  beaveny  and  an 
earthy  (for  I  have  in  a  former  No,  remarked  that,  after  o6fMvw  t^ 
taraoy  the  ingenious  Mr.  G.  Surges  most  properly  puts  only  a  com* 
ma,  so  as  to  connect  these  words  with  the  subsequent  words,  at 
the  poet  indisputably  intended,  03-©«  ti  trivrov  ngfjiivrnv  t'  ^ArXaamxwff 
NotioviTiv  fMTco,)  on  earth,  viz.  by  all  'whosoever  dwell  mthm  the 
Pontus  and  the  Atlantic  boundariesy  viz.  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  pillars  of  Herculesy  viz. 
a  Gadibus  usque  adauroramy  viz.  from  the  eastern  to  the  wesiem 
extremity  of  the  world,  as  the  Scholia  most  propetly  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  I  have  been  led  more  particularly  to  exa- 
mine this  passage  by  having  seen  this  interpretation  of  it  in  an  ad- 
mirable note  of  D.  Wyttenbach  upon  the  words  of  Plato  cited 
above,  and  which  note  cannot  fail  to  remove  any  doubts,  which  the 
Professor  might  be  disposed  to  have,  if  the  matter  rested  upon  my 
authority,  whether  my  arguments  were  conclusive,  or  ipccmclustve. 
—  ■  ■  ■       ■     ■     "        ■       ■  ■  ■■  ■       I    ■  .  ■ ■ 

»  I  cite  the  passage  of  Pindar,  as  it  is  there  citetl,  and  the  writer  met 
with  it  in  J.  Windei's  irpw/x'^Ti^;  ?iri«-«Xi«;,  de  Vitafunoicrum  Siatm,  ex  Hd- 
hraorum  atque  Gntctirum  com^)anttu  Senieniiii  foncinnafuSy  cum  C^roUariode 
Tartaro  Apodoli  Fetri^  in  quern  Pravaricatmet  Angeioi  dejecios  mttmirai. 
The  whole  passage  from  this  must  erudite  dissertation  is  cited  in  the  C/i/fsi- 
^al  Recreatwnt  p.  346.,  and  by  the  well-known  proverbial  verse,  the  pro- 
of mniing  to  ike  Pham  was  ai'piied  to  all  dangttous  voyages,  horn,  the 
of  the  Argonauts. 
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«P.  84.  fts^ji;  *H^eix\9ico¥  cry^\So9  iari  ^irilo^.  Hi  censcbantur 
termini  r^g  olxoujxfn)^,  orbis  terranim  nobis  cogniti  et  habitati, 
nostrumque  mare  includentis.  Animadvertendum  in  Euripidia 
Hijipobfto  S.  0X01  Ti  frovrov  rtPfLovooy  r  \4rX«yrixai>y  NaiOv<nv  i'!(reo^ 
f »;  i^&vns  i}Xio*j,  neque  enim  simpliciter  maris  est  Toyroti,  scd  Ponti 
£ujpinif  oppositi  finibus  Adanticis  termini.  Similis  caussa  est 
ibidem  ▼.  1350,  itigotv  yc  Tvmnf  xsi)  rtpfjLOvwv  r  'yirXavrixwv.  Cicero 
Nai*  Dear,  u,  66.  Nam  si  omnibus  hominibusj  qui  ubiqtie  mnt^ 
quacumque  in  ora  ac  parte  ierrarumf  ab  hiijusce  tarcVf  qiiam  nos 
incolimmSf  continuatiane  distantiumy  Deos  cotisulere  ccnsemus  ob 
has  caussaSf  quasante  diximsis ;  his  quoque  hominibus  consulunt^ 

Qai    HAS  NOBISCUM    TERRAS    AB    ORIENTE    AD   OCCIDENTEM    CO- 

LUNT.  Sin  atUem  his  catisuUifii,  qui  quasi  magnam  quamdam  insu^ 
lam  iftcobirUf  quam  nos  orbem  tejrce  vocamus,  etiam  illis  considunt, 
qui  partes  ejus  insula  tenent,  Europam^  Asiam^  Africam.  Postea 
in  Phasidis  et  Pouti  locum  successit  India  :  v.  c.  in  illo  Juvenalis 
3K,  I. 

Omnibus  in  trrris,  qua  sunt  a  Gadihus  usque 
Aurorain  cl  Oangem,  pauci  dignoscere possunt 
Vera  bona, 

Hac  pro  diversa  significatione  ty,s  oixooftewjr,  et  ab  HercuUs  co- 
lumms  ad  Indiam  definit  Aristoteles  DeCcelo  ii,  14.  fm.  Meteoro* 
log.  Uf  5.  Seneca  Qtuest.  Nat.  t.  Prjef.  p.  506,  (^j/antum  enim 
€$lf  quod  ab  ultimis  litdribus  Hispaniir  usque  ad  Indos  jacet  ? 
£urDpflB  lios  fines  facit  Aucror  libri  dc  Mundo  c.  iii.  s.  9.  FAqcimi 
fiif  cwf  smv  i|i(  of oi  xCkX-jo,  o-r>;Xa/  ti  ' llgaxXiw;,  xou  f^*jyoi  IJfjitTOVy 
iiXstrra  rt  *T^Kavist'*  D.  Wyttenbachii  In  Platonis  Fkcedonau 
Li^.  Bat.  1810.  p.  299. 
£i  V.  94.  of  the  Hippolj/tus  we  have 

Oij.  Iv  y  f'jTfoo-ijyrjoio"jy  fcm  tic  ;^«^k  >* 

The  Professor's  Note  here  is  as  follows  : 

**'  vXt/orn]  Tf  ediderunt  Valck.  et  Brunck.  e  Flor.  male.  Postulatur 
enim  altera  particula :  neque  repetita  y?  cuiquam  displieore  dcl)et| 
cum  propriam  vim  ucrobique  servat.  Vertasi  Imo  maxima^  quin 
ethurum  aim  labare  exiguo.  Equidem  olim  conjiciebam  x»\  xi^^o^ 
ti:  mox  conjecturam  istam  inutilem  judicavi  \  quod  nunc  nioneo, 
com  eandem  lectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  iiitelligam.  Legit 
doctissimus  Tate,  xa\  xf^Eo^  ol  abv  [u.  ^.  fortasse  recte." 

The  Professor  would  have  said  not  fortasse  recte,  but  oninitw 
rede^  if  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  know  the  precise  force  of 
soch  an  elliptical  expression,  upon  which  Michaelis  thus  slightly 
touches  in  a  Note  to  L.  Bos's  Ellipses  Gra:c(V :  ^^  Ov  luivov  subin- 
telligitur  in  x%i  zuyrsg  5s,  quippe  quod  idem  est  ac  ov  [j^ivov  8f,  aXXa 
xat  vims.    Lucas  In  Actis  Apostol.  c.  iii,  24.  et  c.  v,  32.    Pau- 
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ks  ad  'Timolh.  Ep.  iij  c.  in,  12.''  Thus  we  have  in  Demosthe- 
nes Olynth.  B*  p.  90.  Ed.  Mount,  xai  y^  elvfiv  ru  hovruiFeig  uiujf, 
'ilfAvy  »  a.'A,y  hovifuvoij  7ta\  yvmeti  varranf  vfMlg  o^vraroi  ret.  pifiiirra* 
xa)  vqi^OLi  $6  Suv^^ccrAf  vCv,  lay  l^^^  ^oiiJTf,  8C.  ou  ftovoy  l\  twto, 
aXKoL  xoLi  itQOL^oti  Swijo-eorflff,  Qjiin  et  eadem  exequi  nunc  poteritisy  as 
Stocke  well  translates  it.  Again  wsqI  ore^.  c.  i8.  uftft^  Se,  u^gcofMyoi 
Tfli  frsTTpciyfji.ivaj  Koi  Socrj^e^/vovTSf,  ^yrrs  t^v  6ij^v)}y  ofuu;*  oi  ycij  ij» 
0,  Ti  ay  CTOieTrt  ftoyor  xa^  oi  0KXXO1  Sg  "EXXijye^,  Ofx.o/oQ^  Ufiiiy  irf^f^A- 
XKTiiivoi,  xa)  hriiiciqrrix&ri$  mv  ^Xiri(rctVf  fjyov  T)jy  fl^^v  ao-zuisyoiy  xo^ 
auTo)  rqinw  riy^^  ix  iroAXoi;  9roXs|u.ot/fi.9yo(^  that  is  ou  juiovov  uftii;,  oXA^ 
xai  ol  aXXoi  "EXXijvt^.  Thus  too  Plutarch  in  the  'fTirnSfJ/xotrar 
Aaxcovixx  C.  XI).  '^^poS/njy  (rg/SpiMri  r^y  8V(mXiov*  xa)  ^ayrots  Sf  rovg 
tsoug  fcjXel^  xoi)  ippBVoi$  Aoyp^atf  ^j^oyra^  iroi«Dyrai,  w^  avayrflov  t^v  »o-< 
Afftix^v  a^rr^y  evoyrcoy,  that  is  ov  fuivov  hi,  oAAa  xat  vayra;  x.  r.  X« 
Mr.  Tate,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  acuteness  I  am  ever  ready  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony,  seems  to  have  been  guided  bt/i  the  ear 
alone  to  this  emendation,  as  he  assigns  no  reason  in  favor  of  it. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Professor,  Cynthiust  instead  of  pbicking 
his  ear  and  admonishing  him,  seems  to  have  run  qivay  with  the 
ear^  or  else  he  would  not  have  received  the  double  ys  into  his  text. 

xAe/oDj  yi,  xal  xipSoj  ye  vifv  jxop^op  j^^op^fi. 

The  ear  is  known  to  have  been  considered  by  the  andentB  as 
the  seat  of  memory ^  and  the  circumstance  Just  mentioned  accounts 
for  the  Professor* s^rg^///wg  the  dictum  of  Professor  Porson  about 
xa]-$«,  (when  he  so  far  adopts  Mr.  Tate's  conjecture,  as  to  say  of 
it  fortasse  recte^J  Conjunctiones  istas  in  eodem  sententia  membro 
haud  credo  occunae  apud  ieoi  istius  sniptorcSf  nia  per  Ubraruh^ 
rum  error es  :  and  this  forgetfulness  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
this  very  dictum  of  the  departed  Professor  is,  as  Mr.  G.  Burges 
observed  to  me,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  Prometheus  r. 
1009.  Ed.  2da,  and  referred  to  by  him  on  the  Sev.  a.  Thebes 
V.  469.  I  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Tate,  although  the  ex- 
pression is  supported  by  the  usage  of  Demosthenes,  the  best 
writers  in  prose,  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  woul4 
have  ventured  upon  the  conjecture,  if  he  had  known  tibat  it  vio- 
lates one  of  Porson's  canons,  and  militates  against  the  suppose4 
practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Mr.  Monk  says,  as  we  have 
seen  above :  **  Equidem  olim  conjiciebam  xal  xi^^os  n  ;  mox  conr 
jecturam  istam  inutilem  judicavi,  quod  nunc  moneo,  cum  eandem 
lectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  intelligam."  These  alii  may,  as 
I  believe,  be  meant  for  G.  Burges  solus^  for  he  has  published,  af 
A  understood  from  him,  tliis  very  conjecture. 

E.  II.  BABKEB. 

Trin.  CoU.  Camb.  Nov.  27. 1813. 
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A  ERMiT  me  to  send  you,  as  a  Botanist,  two  or  three  critical 
remarks  on  mistranslations  of  the  Greek  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  first  is  from  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  where  our 
Saviour  says  ikKa  (rwieiJMTa)  hrejtv  M  ra;  axiviag.  Matt.  xiii.  7* 
fy  ftira  T08¥  dxavtcov.  Luk.  viii.  ?•  In  both  these  passages  the 
word  axenftmi  is  translated  '^  thorns."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  a  wrong  translation ;  for  the  thorns  are  said  ^'  to  grow  up  with 
the  (x>ru.  The  thorn  (or  hawthorn  it  may  be  supposed)  is  a 
Aruh  of  slow  growth,  requiring  six  or  seven  years  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  and,  therefore,  if  sown  with  an  annual  plant,  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  its  growth.  The  idea  of  sowing  among  thorns  already 
occupying  the  ground  is  too  wild  to  be  admitted  by  any  agricul- 
turist. On  consulting  Schleusner's  Lexicon  on  the  word  uxavist, 
he  says  *'  spina,  vepris,  sentis :"  yet  he  says  afterwards  '^  vox  latis- 
lime  patet  mpud  Grsecos,  ita  ut  tam  de  arbore  spinosa,  quam  de 
kerba  aculeata.''  On  consulting,  however,  the  Father  of  Botany, 
the  species  of  ixeivta  mentioned  by  hi^n  are  all  herbacious,  Toeo^ffi;. 
He  has  emimerated  seven  species,  many  of  them  accurately  de- 
acribed;  as  they  are  likewise  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  by 
Pliny,  and  other  writers,  under  the  name  carduus,  a  thistle.  The 
hawdioro  is  thought  not  to  have  been  known  iu  Greece,  but  its 
affinity  to  the  pyracantha  is  fully  described  by  Tlieophrastus,  under 
the  name  *0^vdxay6et.  With  this  meaning  of  the  word  the  action 
of  the  sower  is  agreeable  to  common  sense :  the  sowing  among 
thistles  faiay  mean  on  ground  infested  with  thistles,  or  witli  seed  not 
cleaned  from  thistles ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such  prac- 
tice w/>uld  be  that  the  thistles  would  grow  up  with  the  seed, 
Matt.  Mark,  that  they  would  grow  together^  {<rvfji>^vel(rat)  St.  Luke, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  parable  would  be  preserved  without  violating 
probability. 

2«  ZuxaftiyaB...2'uxa/iuo^fl(i0(y.  Luk.  xvii.  6.  xix.  4.  St.  Luke,  as 
it  should  seem,  uses  both  these  words  as  indicative  of  the  same 
tree,  which  is  translated  literatim  in  our  authorised  version,  chap, 
xvii.  the  sycamine  tree,  and  chap.  xix.  the  sycamore.  Schleusncr, 
like  m  grammarian  ignorant  of  Botany,  says,  ^'  arbor  inter  Ficum  et 
Morum  media."  Now  on  consulting  the  Father  of  Botaiiy,  as 
Linneus  in  this  instance  affords  no  light,  we  shall  find  Suxafjuvos 
clearly  to  indicate  the  mulberry  tree.^     It  is  to  be  noticed  that 

^^ I .  L, —         "  I 

■  The  niostnitioDcs    Theophrasti  by  Stackhonie,    being  a  roethodical   ar- 
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Ilieophrasttks  describes  two  distinct  trees;  the  one  simply  at 
SvKufjuivos,  the  otlicr  as  Xvtlol^vq;  Alyvmlu,  both  which  Lin- 
neus  has  confounded  under  Genus  Ficus,  as  F.  Sycamorus.  Ou 
considering  the  extracts  from  Theophrastus  subjoined  in  a  note^ 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  decisive^  that  according  to  his  account 
the  SvxotfjTivos  of  Book  i.  was  different  from  the  2'uxajxiyof 
Alyuxria,  Book  iv.  which  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not 
met  with  in  Syria  or  Greece.  Tliis  matter  admits  of  further 
illustration  by  a  reference  to  Atliena^us,  ii.  c.  37,  on  the  subject  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ancients.  I^e  th«re  expressly  says  Tuxa/xiva,  ou  rei 
iico  TYig  Alyvirrias  Svxr,$,  iw'  a  nng  (Tvx&iJLoga  \iyowrtv,  and  after- 
wards jWrOga  Ss  roL  a-vxifJUvoL,  votg  Ai(ry(i>^  Iv  4»fu^lv.  They  are 
likewise  accurately  described  by  him  in  another  place,  as  fLeXdy^iia, 
y,iXTOTqsTnaf  is  still  more  accurately  by  Sophocles,  as  foiy/fdeyro, 
yoyyuXa  fjLo^a.  We  find  by  ISicander  in  his  Gcorgics,  that  be 
drops  the  term  ^uxo,  and  calls  the  tree  simply  Mo^&i]^  or  Mogix,  in 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrians  of  his  time.  Tliis  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  and  they  called  the  tree  morus,  and  the  fruit  morum  : 
as  Horace  says  '^  nigris  prandia  mori>f."  Phaneas  likewise,  a  dis* 
ciple  of  Aristotle,  as  Athenxus  informs  us,  a  native  of'  Ertsium, 
calls  the  fruit  of  the  iy^ia  Xvxoi(jJlvo;,  [LOgov,  and  describes  it  so  as 
not  to  be  mistaken,  as  ro  /xo^^v,  li  PoltwIes,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
blackberry  fiarm,  Salmonius  npud  Athenaeum.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  the  uame  of  sycamore  should  be  given  to  tlie  greater 
maple  tree,  which  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  in  our 
version  must  suppose  to  be  the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  up. 

3.  KaAaju^o^.  1  his  word  which  occurs  several  times  iu  the 
New  Testament  in  its  more  general  sense  signifies  the  knotted 
stalk  in  the  Graminea:  of  Linneus.     In  Theophrastus  it  is  appro- 

rangement  of  his  history  of  plants,  afford  me  ao  opportunity  of  layiag  before 
your  readers  all  that  is  recorded  by  him  concerning  Zvxa/uuvo;  finTpa  nXn^orartt 
xa\  |ux«y.  i.  c.  8.  arbor  decidua  sero  ^vxxo^u/y.  i.  c.  12,  fructus  i(  tyfou  mI 
2('^p»T0(.  (i.  1*.  non  carnosus)  x^^^^  oUvLUq  (uvae  similis)  i.  c.  16.  av^e;  x^^^'* 
(filamentis  fiolis  constans.)  N.  B.  This  is  decisive  a;;ainst  its  being  a  ficus  f. 
C.  17.  a;9ot  «X««  *v  ToTf  oXoi;  r.t^X  X'tfuioig'  ov  (juiy  t:r*  ax^-ot;,  vJr  h  roCg  rtfittXitpc^i 
xa9^  ixatrrot,  iXX'  h  rxu;  Amjtxiorov*  tl  nxij  ofa  od  <r^y«*i^Ov  iia  To  X»^^'ff»  ib.  ThlS  it  a  Veiy 

particular,  thoagh  very  obscure  description,  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
technical  language  employed.  The  word  x^^f*  however,  so  often  oecun  ia 
describing  floorers  that  we  cannot  err  in  calling  it  the  fiUmentous  part ;  either  tlM 
tmthera  or  the  pistiUum,  He  clearly  asserU  this  avB^c  xfOiiii;  not  to  be  ntnated  ia 
a  separate  calyx,  nor  on  the  suniniit  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the  intermediate  parts ; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  generic  cliaracter  of  the  female  flower  of  Morua  im  the 
Genera  Plemtetrum^  ifc.  we  shall  fiitd  it  to  be  **  flores  copgesti.**  This  accomte 
author  in  this  instance  seems  to  liave  confounded  the  oinenium  witli  the  female 
fructifiration ;  but  lie  has  in  other  Monoeccuus  Genera  distinctly  and  accoratcly 
de§cjihed  Hh^  Catkin^  or  amentum,  ifc. 
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priated  to  the  reed^  the  arando  of  LinTieus.  He  enumerates  and 
describes  seyen  species.  In  Matt.  xi.  7*  KiXoifiog  (nr  avifM9 
^'mXtvoiUvfmst  it  means,  probably,  that  weak  grassy  species  called 
A.  epigeiot ;  but  in  Matt,  xxvii.  29-  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
St.  Mark^  it  must  be  referred  to  Arundo  Donax,  or  Bambusa. 
These  lai^e  growing  M'oody  arundines  have  universally  obtained 
Ae  appeliation  of  cones ;  these  cut  to  a  proper  length  have,  in  all 
ages,  from  their  liglitness,  been  used  as  canes  or  walking-sticks. 
When  left  to  their  full  length  they  were  used  anciently  as  mcasur- 
ii^-rods,  ms  may  be  observed  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, particularly  Ezek.  xl.  5.  and  it  must  have  been  a  stick  of 
ihis  kind  which  the  soldiers  made  use  of  to  affix  the  sponge  tilled 
with  vinegar  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  the  former  of  the 
passages  quoted,  the  Mord  reed  may  be  properly  retained,  in  the 
latter,  it  must  be  translated  cane,  which,  if  not  the  true  botauical 
term,  is,  at  least,  what  is  used  in  commerce  and  in  common 
acceptation. 

IJIEROJiOTJNICUS. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  mention  another  species  of  calamus  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  viz.  C.  scriptorius,  of 
Pliny,  is  probably,  Arundo  phragmitis  L.  though  not  enumcrate<l 
by  him.  It  is^  however,  K.;^«gaxia;  of  Theophrastus  without  any 
doubt,  and  though  the  term  p^a^aa-o-co  to  write  is  lost  in  modern 
language,  and  the  instrument  /caA^f&o^  passed  into  LaUn  as  its 
name ;  jet  the  person  describing,  X^^^xn]^,  has  obtained  in  its 
simple  aud  metaphorical  seu.se  among  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe. 


CLASSICAL  CONNEXIONS. 

NO.    I. 

So  long  as  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius,  iuvolving 
the  history  of  both  nations,  shall  continue  to  obtain  that  rank  in  the 
business  of  liberal  education,  which  has  now  for  ages  been  allotted 
to  them ;  the  connexion  of  modern  with  ancient  literature  must 
be  valued  as  contrihutinp;  not  less  to  the  enlargement  of  mind,  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

llius,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  to  the  perusal  of  Phasdrus  and 
Horace,  there  should  naturally  be  added  the  satires  of  Boilean 
and  Pope,  the  fables  of  Fontaine  and  Gay. 

The  sagacious  hint  of  Tacitus,  and  the  profound  disquisition  of 
Polybius  on  a  government  of  lialanced  powers,  cannot  but  be  in- 
tcresting  to  the  readers  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 
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To  him  n'ho  would  understand  the  nature  of  language,  and  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  so  called  in  their  origin  and  4beir  use,  may 
safely  be  recommended  the  "'Enta,  nrnqitvrci  of  Home  Tooke.  He 
may  consider  it  as  a  rich  appendix  to  the  poor  account  given  of  the 
matter  in  the  2d  sect,  of  Diony^ius,  vegi  awfticews  oi/o/xarctfy,  being 
nearly  all  which  was  known  at  that  day. 

The  proofs  of  gooilness  and  wisdom  (for  power  at  once  proves 
itself)  in  the  works  of  creation,  early  occupied  the  wisest  of  heathen 
mind^.  Whoever  will  compare  on  this  subject  the  arguments  of  So* 
crates,  as  recorded  by  his  faith&il  memorialist,  [Xenophon,  1.  iv.  c* 
3.]  with  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley,  will  witness  with  delight  the 
simple  acorn  of  truth,  risen  up  and  spread  out  into  the  full  tree  of 
knowledge. 

But  these,  however  important,  are  topics  too  general  and  too 
wide  to  yield  readily  either  the  profit  or  the  pleasure,  which  in- 
stances of  a  closer  and  more  particular  kind  may  afford,  l^et  us 
proceed  rather  to  examples  of  that  connexion  proposed,  specific 
and  individual. 

] .  While  the  young  scholar  is  surveying  the  Plague  at  ^hena 
in  the  graphic  page  of  TImcydides,  which,  of  course,  he  will  collate 
with  the  strong  poetical  copy  by  Lucretius ;  let  him  be  entertained 
and  fascinated  with  the  liislory  of  the  Plague  in  London  by 
Daniel  De  Foe.  That  work,  half  fable  and  half  true  story  as  it  is, 
in  simplicity  and  pathos,  in  imposing  touches  of  reality,  and  inte- 
resting detail  of  fact,  even  among  the  large  list  of  his  ascertained 
writings  stands  unsurpassed. 

The  effects  of  this  dreadful  visitation  in  destroying  whatever  of 
moral,  of  humane,  of  religious  feeling,  adorns  or  consoles  our  na- 
ture, have  been  well  told  by  the  Greek  historian.  In  a  different 
age,  apparently  too  under  far  better  auspices,  similar  consequences 
resulted  from  a  similar  situation.  The  far  spreading  plague  which 
ravaged  Florence  in  the  year  1348,  gave  occasion  ^o  the  Decame^ 
ran  oj  Boccaccio ;  which  is  itself  no  small  evidence,  thut  what  de- 
populated the  city,  dismoralised  it  also.  For  the  licentiousness  of 
some  of  his  tales,  this  indeed  has  been  expressly  urged  as  the  apo- 
logy :  and  his  own  Introduction,  while  it  gives  a  clear  and  lively 
narrative  of  the  pestilence,  sufficiently  shows  how  misery  and  vic^ 
kept  company  with  each  other. 

2.  Civil  discord,  like  the  plague,  puts  religion  and  morality  too 
much  in  abeyance  with  the  greatest  as  with  the  lowest  of  mankind. 
Of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  atrocious  horrors,  it  was  hardly 
in  the  power  of  declamation,  at  one  time,  rqayo^uv  xai  h^j^iivtu 
xa9'  w7r6g/3oX^y.  Yet  amongst  all  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  ter* 
ror,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any,  perhaps,  which  had  not  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  convulsions  of  Greece,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
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and  particularly  in  that  of  Corcyra.  From  the  comparatively  nar- 
row scene  and  scale  on  which  every  thing  there  was  carried  on, 
political  enmity  and  personal  hatred  engendered  a  yet  more  hellish 
animosity  between  them. 

Take  one  specimen^  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  c.  47- 

By  an  act  of  the  foulest  perfidy^  the  democrats  then  taking  their 
turn  of  revenge,  had  got  into  their  power  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  opposite  party.  What  followed  \  'I'he  very  bitterness  of 
death. 

ujTfMy  h^iyorreg  xaroi  uxoctv  iv^oas,  hr,yov  5ia  dvelv  (TTOiyoiy,  iwXnAv 
bumfooifp  wapartraYff^ivwvy  ie^fjLevovg  rt  irgi$  aXA^Xouf ,  xoii  TreuofAivovs, 
xft}  xtPTWfiivous  Oto  rm  iragaTerayfAsvoovj  ehrotf  rig  rivot  lioi  ixfigiv  ipui^ 
Tvv*  iMMTTiyofifOi  Tf  wagiomg   kTrsToi)(yvov  r%   6S0D  roig  (r^o\air$gov 

C.  48.  Kou  Ig  ftffy  Svipag  k^YjKOvra.  tXatoif  roitg  iv  raJ  otxrjfuari  roxnm 
Tf  Tfiwf  ^ayayomg  xa)  hi^ditgoLvreg,  a!oyro  yotg  oturoi/g  ftrraTr^o-ay- 
To;  im  iXXoiTi  ayfiv.  x.  r.  A. 

S.  Our  own  history  is  quite  stocked  enough  with  bad  materials 

to  riiow  what  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  human  nature 

in  its  paroxysms  can  do. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bodies  of  the  regicides 
deceased  were  torn  from  the  sanctity  of  the  •Lirave.  In  die  spirit 
which  gave  it  birth,  this  exceeded  even  that,  with  which  the  living 
were  coasted  to  death  or  imprisonment. 

But  even  under  the  m3d  feign  of  the  Georges,  to  pass  over  the 
puDishments  after  the  fight  of  Culloden,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
vei^eance  on  Kennington  Common,  and  the  exhibition  of  rebel 
heads  on  Temple  Bar  i  Honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  fallen 
rojfalty  is  an  offence,  which  Kings,  safe  on  the  throne,  surely  ought' 
to  be  the  first  to  forgive. 

The  clemency  of  Julius  Caesar  as  a  conqueror  forms  a  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  historic  property  of  mankind.  And  since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  it,  if  lost,  by  any  other  such  character 
eouaUy  illustrious  at  once,  and  well  authenticated ;  he  can  be  no 
fnend  to  his  species  who  would  now  take  that  character  away. 
So  to  overcome  and  so  to  forgive,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
hero  upon  record.  But  yet  how  few,  how  very  few  Englishmen 
entertain  or  express  any  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man,  but 
what  they  have  gotten  from  Addison's  political  tragedy  of  Cato,  or 
the  prologue  to  it,  alike  political,  of  Pope  P  The  tone  so  given  to 
public  feeling  is  yet  discernible  in  the  writings  of  flashy  reviewers 
sod  sickly  philanthropists. 

Well :  here  is  splendid  poetry  at  least. 

£v*n  when  proud  Cxsar  'midst  triumphal  car?, 
Th«  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
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lenobly  vain,  and  impotently  grent, 
Sno^v'd  Ronie  her  Cato*s  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father's  revVeiMl  iroa^e  past. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  from  every  eye; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador*d, 
And  honored  Caesar's  less  than  Cato*s  swords 

But  for  the  fact :  this  is  one  of  the  many  tricks,  Mfhich  poetry 
has  played^  to  rob  us  of  real  and  ascertained  examples  of  worth, 
and  to  give  us^  instead  of  them^  mock  pictures  of  excellence  which 
never  existed. 

Honest  Hooke,  who  dedicated  his  Roman  History  to  our  great 
gatirist,  might  have  taught  him  better,  if  they  had  been  earlier  ac* 
quainted.  But  the  apocryphal  story  from  Appian,  told  at  some 
second  or  third  hand,  suited  the  purpose  of  the  day ;  and  Julias 
Cffsar  was  gibbeted  accordingly. 

It  is  not  enough  remarked,  that  the  editors  of  Latin  poets,  for 
common  use,  have  shown  a  plentiful  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  Greek  original,  from  which  their  authors  either  borrow- 
ed ot  stole. 

Still  less  was  it  for  a  long  time  suspected,  that  those  authors 
knew  Grecian  history  not  quite  so  well,  as  we  do  or  may  do  at  the 
present  day. 

Juvenal,  for  instance,  could  insultingly  write, 

Creditur  olim 
Veliiicatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Griccia  mcudax 
Audet  in  historic. 

Yet  to  the  full  as  ignorantly,  if  in  so  noble  a  patoage  one  could  find 
any  fault,  he  wrote  thus  also. 

At  vindicta  bonum  vita  jucundius  ipsd. 

Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem,  ncc  mite  Thalctis 
Ingenium,  dulcique  senex  vicinus  Ilvmetto, 
Qui  partem  arceptte  ssva  inter  vincla  cicuts 
Accusatori  nollet  dare. 

Shall  we  consider  what  follows  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech^  and 
therefore  to  be  forgiven  i 

SiEvus  et  ilium 
Exitus  eripuit,  quem  mirabantur  Athense 
Torrentem  ct  pleni  moderantem  frstna  theatri. 
Diis  ille  adversis  genitus,  fatoque  sinistro, 
Quem  jtater  arde>tis  massa  fuligine  lippus 
A  carbone  etforcipibus  §iadiosque  parant€ 
Incudc  et  luteo  Vukano  ad  Rhetora  misit. 
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Every  scholar  knows^  who  it  was  that  said,  and  why  he  said  it : 

fiaWov  rptTForrat. 

Feb.  £8,  1814.  J.  T. 


SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS  CUM  MSto.  DUNELMENSI. 

CyODSXDunelmensiSjCujus  varietatcm  hie  habes,  in  Blbliotheca 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.  re^ervatus,  Decimo  et  Secundo,  vel  Superiori, 
Seculo  adscribitur.  Optiinus  sane  libefy  ut  ex  bac  coUationey  quae 
olim  ab  £dv.  Radd^  Qoll.  Trin.  Cantabr.  Socio,  confecta  est, 
abunde  patet.  Nee  minioium  castigatae  lectioniv  argumentum, 
quod  cum  optima Jidei  et  vetustissimrc  manus  exemplari,  a  Salmasio 
cum  Schildio  communicato,  sa^pissime  consentit. 

M.  D.  B. 

JULIUS. 
In  Titulo  De  vita  Caesarum  liber  primus.    Incipit  Divus.    MS. 

Cap.  t.  JoliM  Cftdar  Divns  annam  14.  obtinuitsetque  :  (|ue  dutt 

agent  tfextam  deciraoro  cntf.  SchUd,  1667 :  s«d  ettatn  in  :  ted  et  in 

Annum  agens  Caisar  sexdecimnm  itfS.  16.  administrationezabmimstratione 

Dumlm.  18.  ornarentur :  ordinarentur          ^ 

sennentibns :  aeqaentibusqne  19.  cnnciliuvit :  reconciliavit 

reairocre  ;  redimerct  SO.  levioribiis  ttirbis :  levioribus  cut* 

3.  cum  ingenio :  turn  ingenio  pis 

occasion!:  occasione  induxitVcttiumpro^miis  :  inductum 

4.  Molonis:  Miloni  prsemiis 

•enrosque  casterot  initio  :  tervosque  auctores  :  actorcs  a  pr.  m. 

initio  23.  ac  ncjrantc  :  ab  uegante  a  pr.  m. 

qninqnaginta:  i/a  ilfS.  ted  qaioqna  a  Semiramin  :  Semiramon 

recentiore  m.  23.  competitoribiis  :  petitoribtu 

5.  Tribunatu :  Tribunatnm  24.  coasulatuif :  coutulatu  (olim  cou« 
auctores :  anctorcsque  tulaturo,  ut  Butpicw) 

6.  defonetas :  defanctam  apt,  m.  uiiAm  etiam  :  nam  etiam 
et  in  amftae :  scd  in  «miue  ne  injusti :  ne  deeti 

sunt  reges :  sunt  Martii  reget  25.  quadriogentiet :  deeU 

7.  pnetorit :  P.  R.  26.  neptem  :  nepotem 
matri  stuprnm:  2.  1.  Inter  quae  :  Interimque 
orbit  terrarum  :  2.1.  qnaudoqiic:  et  quaudo 

8.  adiit :  dieai.  nutxiroa  :  maxime 

9.  obiitse  :  adiisse  ($edohyr9t,  I, J  oblocata  :  abiocata 

Lambranos :  Ambraoot  lanistas  :  lanistiat  (sed  lanistas  fr9 

11.  nnmero  habnit civimn  Ro«  v,  L ) 

■lanonmi :  df9imi  27.  proaeqnebatur  :  penequebator 

13.  et  aetate  :«et  diut «  pr,  m,  28.  abrogattet :  tu^irogaiset  a  pr.  m. 
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so.  regoandi  gratia :  regnandi  deegt 
S3,  quod  visu  :  qnod  visum  a  pr.  m. 
qnadringenU :  quadragrnis 

36.  rerom  oBDinm  :  2. 1. 

37.  carter!  :  ceteris  (sed  S  ta  ra- 
aura) 

39.  donatu8qne**-*aareo^  :   dona- 
tnsqne  est*  •  •  •anreo. 

e  scena  :  e  deest 

in  niinore  Codeta  :  in  morem  Codesa 

40.  sstati :  sstate 

41.  cenforio  :  censoiioa 
cdidisset :  dediiact 

42.  XL :  decern 

dedncto  sununaB :  deducta  sumnia 

43.  atque    mUitibus:    d^uerumt    a 
JPT.  in* 

44.  Jam  de  :  Nam  de 
Fncinum  :  Fnlcinum 

46.  tonderetur  diligenter  :  diligenter 
d€ist. 
ferret :  fcrre  (ferebat  niprascripto) 
laures  :  laureae  corousB 
ad  mafiua  :  ad  minns  a  pr.  m. 
46.  quia  non  tota  :  quia  non  nota 

49.  et  vinum  :  et  umum 

50.  Postomiam :  Postumam 
cunnno  addixit :  minimo  addixit 

51.  Aumm  :  Auro  pMi  roiuram 
effhtuiflti :  stnprum  emisti  per  rmnuram 

fmdem  sed  eadem  fmmu. 

52.  tbalamego:  thalamoque 
similem  qnoque  Caesaris  :  s.  q.  Cae- 

aari 

quern  Cleopatra  dicat  :   quern  de 
Cleopatra  dicaut 

flagrasse  :  flaglasse 

55.  militariqne  re  :  militari.  Qoare 
quam  non  immerito  :  que  non  im- 

nerito 

exceptam****editam  :  exeepta**** 
ediU 

esse  vix  ipsins  :  esse  ipsius 

56.  volunt  calamistris  :  Yolent  c. 
Cujns  tamen  rei  emendate : 

desutU 
Nos  etiam :  Nam  etiam  a  pr.  m. 

59.  eludendas :  delndendas 
Salutioni :  Salvitoni 

60.  cunctantior :  cunctatior 

anferre nn^tiam  :  deiuni 

quin  castris  :  qui  in  castris 
62.  aquilifer :  aquilifero 


moranti  cuspide  :  monnti  secna  cai» 
pide 
63.  vectoria  :  victor 
68.  dimicaverint :  dimicarint 
snperavenint :  superarunt 
transilnit :  transiliTit 

71.  stipendiarium    :   stipendinm  « 
pr.  nt. 

72.  Taletndine  et  in  :  et  deeH 

73.  nallas :  nullos 
libens :  lubens  apr.m. 
consueverat :  persueverat 

74.  in  ditionem :  in  deditionem  c  m^ 
correctoris 

75.  rebellaverant :  rebellavarant 
Cffsar:  Caesaris  per  rancnmcaficti. 
contnicidaverat  :  controcidareraot 

a,9ec.  at. 
permisit :  permiseM 

76.  caesBS  :  cennit  " 

nuUos  non  :  nonnullos  c  sec  m* 

5atri«  more  :  patrio  more 
[ufini :  Rasioni 

77.  T.  Ampitts  :  Titna  Amprins  per 
rtuurmn 

exta  sacro  qnodam  :  exacia  faera 
quondam 

79.  cum  sacrificio :  cmn  in  lacrificM 
ut  ferebat :  ut  referebat 

picbei :  plebeo  (i  suprnscripio) 

80.  curia :  curiam 

Caesaris  statuac :  Caesaris  (statat  av* 
prascr.  proglossa) 
vocantem :  vocante 

81.  capua colo&i :  denial. 

ad  extruendas :  destraendat 
Inlo  :  Ilio 

82.  Conspirati  :  compinti  (eonqp* 
pro  V,  I,  suprascr.) 

gestu  :  gestum 

advemim  :  aversmn  a  pr.  ai. 

Cassii :  Cascas 

xot  9-v  t7  ixfivMf :  desitni 


84*   intraque   Jectus  :  intra   qi 
Icctus 

Men'  me  senrftsse :  me  deesi 

Attii :  Acilii 

instrumento  triumpboram  :  2. 1. 

86.  sectantium  :  adinspectantloa 
semel  confessum  satioi  esse,  qaam  ai> 
vere  semper. 

Alii  ianlnt  dieera  solitnm,  non  : 
mcly  quam  cavere  loiitnm  fenmt  noa 


AUGUSTUS. 
Incipit  Divus  Augustus  fet  sic  in  Claudio,  Tito,  et  Vtspauano.) 

Cap.  1.  cavebator :  cavetar  a  |ir.  m*  quam  eqnestri :  quam  iwterlmeetrs  est 

f .  sagao  iatcnraUo  :  magna  ▼!  3.  Hiarhmm :  Thnringum 


cum  MSto.  Dunebfiemi. 
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M.  TnlKi  Cicerottis  :  M.  Ciceronb 

4.  M.  Aotoniiu :  idem  Antomus 
siqnideni  ex :  ti  ex 

5.  Sacrmriam  babet :  sacnriom  bMr 
be  tar 

Lectorins :  Letorini 

se  esse  :  esse  se 

8.  bostibos  infettas  :  f.  1. 
'   9.  wnma,  partes  :  somma  parte, 

£x  qoibiu  :  E  qnibus 
-  adversom  :  advenua 

10.  et  vi :  et  vim 

pnevfsiim  :  pervisnm 

obtigerat  id  manos, :  obtigerat.    Id 
mamu 

caodidatom  se    :  candidatum  peti- 
tore  le  a  mwa 

ae  Reip. :  ant  Reip. 

earn  Aigisse  :  2.  1. 

13.  onmodom  :  ordinandum 

Nonionet :  MurMOot 

egit  oppido  :  2. 1. 

]&  ID  volocmm  :  in  dent 

dimirare :  micare 

▼ohmtaria  . .  nece  :  voluntariam  . . 
necem 

li.  emperat :  ermnpebat 

15.  covapecto  :  consnlto  fro  o.  /. 

16.  Belram  Sicolum  :  3.  1. 
lacmamari:  2.  l. 
ikfioctas :  devictiis 

in  coDspeetDn  fiiisse  :  in  c.  venisse 
.  Iten  earn  :  Itenim  cnm 

17.  Cfeopatne  :  Cleopatra 
jndieato  :  indicato 

aeditiooe  militnm  :  militnm  detst 
repel  it  Italian,  tempestate  :  repctlt. 
Alia  tempeatate 
tnijectn  bis  :  trajectnbns  a  pr.  fii. 
SiiDolqae  ejoa  :  qne  deett 

18.  aspersis  :  aspersum 

19.  ac  etiam  remm  :  et  remm 
Egnatii :  Geoati 

item  Afiiiii :  Teniasini 

I'utbjmia :  Parthyna 

n^ert  ad  exercitus ;  :  rapere.  Ad 
axtremaiB 

destiaaverant :  destinarant 

SO.  excepit  una  acie :  excepit.  Una 
am 

tl.  Ina]piaas  !  Alpinas 

tS.  Comlea  :  cnrriles  jro  v.  L 

fSi  et  a  peritii  :  et  deest 

Adeo  naraqae  :  Adeo  den  i  que 

24.  delictomm  :  dee8t 

S5.  aliter  appeUari  :  aliter  deest 

Sicilia  A  Cikicia 

26.  efante  tempos  :  sed  ante  tempos 

pneditna  :  praeditos  f^9  currec^one 

csteroa  aatem  tex :  aotem  sex  de$unt 

tr,  Toraniom  :  Torannom 


eoodemqoe :  eondera 

decora vit :  honoravit 
.    perterruit  :  contemiit 

tabiilas  :  tabellas 

dimiftsum  :  admissom 

cooptavit :  coaptavit 

213.   prae  se  idciutidem  :  pra'sidcns 
idem 

29.  Urbem  neqne  :  Urbem  naraqoe 

festinantius  :.festinatiiiA 

Marti  •  •  •  •ultione  :  Martis*  •  visione 

desifierari  :  de  ab^nt  per  ra-iwram 

Lucii  et  Caii :  C^iii  et  Lucii 

a  myitis  cxstructa  :  a  multia  tunc  ex- 
structa 

3().  vicinise  :  vicinia 

31.  ordinatiune  :  ordinationem 
ornare :  omari 

snpposnit :  snpprposuit 

32.  exussit :  excussit 
honorariis :  honoratis 
vocatio :  vacatio 

33.  signatores  :  senatores 
delegavit :  delegabat 

34.  qoam  ceteras  severiut :  3. 1.  S. 

35.  Orcinos :  Orcivos 
excusantibos :  excosantcs 

36.  deposito  :  disposito 
quapKtoni :  qossturani  a  ratura 

38.  virilem  togam,  lattim  cl^vom  in- 
duere  :  virili  togae  latum  clavum  indn- 
cere 

earn  noUent :  eom  vellentpro  v,L 

39.  ex  improbatis  :  in  exprobatis 

40.  Comitiis  :  Ac  comitis 
avocaretur  :  vocaretar 
tribolibiis  :  tribobiis 

civitatem  Komanam  :  civitates  Ro« 
mauas 
sefacilios :  2.  l. 

a  libertate  ct  multo  plnribus  idesunt 
At  visa  :  Ac  visa 

41.  qoadnigenos  :  qnadringenos  a 
pr.  m. 

nonnisi  ab  oodecimo  :  nisi  dee$t 

42.  destinarat.     Nee  :  destinaret  Da 
quondam  sterihtate :  qoadam  sterili- 

tate 
cessaret  :  cesserat 

43.  nee  Aropbitheatro  :  nee  iu  A. 
majornm :  magnorom 

nioris  :  maris 

C.Nonium  :  Cdeeti 

etiam  eonitibos :  et  eqoitibus 

44.  quid  fpectandnm  :  quid  specta- 
cull 

senatoribus;  Romse  legates  :  aena- 
tori  bus  Rom«.    Legatos 
46.  fungerentur  ;  fungeretor 
prsrmia  alienis  ;  praemia  in  alienis 
certantium  que^ique :  2. 1. 
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et  loco  :  et  Imigo 
Hylam  :  Ylan 

46.  i«ua*"*coloiiia  :  8uam***-cdIo- 
oiam 

sub  diem  :  sub  die 

47.  alias  aut  ttre*  *  •  •levUvit :  iegunt 

48.  RtgBt :  R€||[iionira 
Kolitns  est :  est  deat 

«€  mente  -.  ant  mente 

49.  qni  a  loco  eidem  :  0^iti  lotoidem 
exi^rent :  exigant 

60.  pene?eiiiv«niiit :  penercrarnnt 

at.  foavisivit  :  in^ijHt 

violenmis  :  lefttius 

59,  exque  its  aureas  :  exqae  quit  a«* 
reas 

.53.  IfidoihHios 

hujusmodi  blaoditias :  ejmnodi  bl. 

vcspere  :  vespera 

¥aledicebat :  valere  dicebat 

grandior  jam  natii  ;  grendi  jmn  or- 
oatu 

in  tnrba  oaoDdam  :  aQOBdani  deest 

ob  id  inedia  :  ob  iaeoiam 

54^.  fdtereationes  ^isceptaotiimi  ; 
2.  1. 

vir  Timm  :  trinmYiram 

55,  cuiqaam  (bit. :  eiiiqmMi  defittt. 

56.  a  stantibus  *.  adstantibos  a  pr.  III. 
tpiid  officii  ;  ^od  oiRcii 

57^  ffase  possant :  quia  posstmt 

consensu  :  consessu 
I    strenani  :  itremiam(«ed;»r»v.  I.stre- 
nam) 

sigillatim :  singillatim  a  m,  sec, 

58.  vitaefinem:  e.  1. 

62,  etpostiilantibas  :expostahiiitibas 

exorta :  orta 

Cum  hac  etiam :  Cum  hae  quoqae 

di.  Caium,  Luciuai ;  Oiinm^  et  Lu« 
cihrm 

diurnos :  diutarnos 

labora^it :  etaboravtt 

65.  Pboebe*  •  Phttbes  :  ficde*  'fsedes 
qnopiam  libero,  siervove  :  qaoqaam 

1.  aerroque 
agaasci :  ae  cognooci 

66.  SaiYidieoura  :  Salvideninm 

sni  quisqne  :  soae,  qaisqae  et  pfo  v,  I. 
cnjosqae) 

coDtulisset ;  hie  :  coatulisset;  ethic 

69.  familiariter  adhuc,  ace  :  familia- 
ritcr^adhucnec    - 

in  qnam  arrlgas  :  in  qua  arrigaft 

70.  istoitHQ  coNdaxit :  jastam  c. 

71.  re tractHs  est :  retractum  e*t 
•crtbitad  iHam  :df$unt 

7<i.  in  ndibas  r  in  «nua  fif 
75.  quorttm  pleraqae  :  qaamm  pie* 
raqtie 

74.  et  asMdae :  et  ^rftf 


f  rinis  fvrcali^ :  ternis  fericaHs 
Indios :  ladot 

75.  forficcs  :  fomipes 
adversas :  aTersas 
picturas  :  plit'turas  pro  v.  I* 

76.  ne  hoc  qnidem  :  no  hsec  qaidcD 
biibnlnui  :  bibulom 

balineo :  balneo 

77.  acidamte  :  aridnmTe  »ed  a  n^ 
surOf  ut  videtur 

78.  lucubratomm  se  in  lectlcnhun : 
3.4.2.1. 

79.  si  sibi  quis:  si  qnis  stbi 
leuiter :  Icviter 

in  mcmoriam  :  in  deest 

80.  stellarnm  coilcstis  Urate  :  a  f» 
sura  sunt 

inde  claudicaret :  indandicaret 
8^.  peristylio  iperistilo 
calcfacta :  tepetacta 
manns  ad  pedes:  raanas  ac  padca 
84.  deficereti  dcficeretnr 

86.  inconciaaitate :  coacinnitatia 
verbis:  urbibas 
£xa|itabat:  Exagitabatqae 
Annius:  Anneiis 

ant  loquarit :  et  loqnaris 

87.  et  notabiliter :  itUeriinm 
coquantar:  eoqnantar 
dividit  verba  :  dividit  et  Terbs 

88.  pro  z  autero :  pro  x  aatem 

89.  etiam  crndlHone:  9, 1. 
contubemiani ;  coatabemio  pnti 

redione 
Nam  et  quid  :  Nam  et  si  quid 
spectabatnr:  sectahatnr 
exercitnam:  exereitavi 
90r  ut  sapradiximusratpir^dhii] 
99.  qaa^dam  et  omtna :  2.  5. 1. 

93.  panlum  deflectere :  paalo  deflte^' 
terc 

94.  Velitriai :  Velitenil 
bcUigavcranf :  belligerareiwit 
quo  ad  se :  ^od  ad  m 
eximr:  exigi 

aniqne  olim  omninn :  olim  deetl 

node  statiin  :  ^„  1. 

et  diu :  diaqne 

▼olasset:  evolasset 

quod  mauu  . .  at :  quam  maim  •  •  at*. 
que 

Capitolini :  CapttoNni  Jatia 

demissnni  ccbIo  :  demissnai  e  e<alo 

adfauc  plerisqiie  aTaacafis :  ptaritfaa 
adhuc  avunculus 

94.  veruBi  etiam  obtegafM:  ti 
et  obt. 

exsilint:  exihiit 

96,  ac  exitnm  prapsagieater    la 
lippis :  at  exitnm  pnrsagieate  PhUtjpipa 

l::alyciiu»y  homiai :  imaim  Beythkat 
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97.  moniTetatiirtiiiorereiitnra^.iii. 
evectns  est :  cfl  dtttt 
9B.  Par  illoB  vivere:  Per  UUuii  se 
fivere 
miisUium:  missilia 
MaftgalNun:  MaigalNUi 
conditiotwi:  coDditorem 
qnaDqiuun  et  t«B :  qiHUiqouil  etiam 

tDM 

99.  Ecqoid  ito :  Bt  qnid  bii  (€f  hit 
iAifue  fire  pro  minkoc  MSi§. 


mimnm:  fnitiimnoi 
ab  arbe  :  ad  arbem 
dimioutio:  deminvtio 

100.  sdinm  sacnumm :  aedesicrarii 
legenda  oisa:  g.  1. 

natali:  mitalit 

lionoribw  modo ;  node  deesi 
sub  veteribus :  sob  dtttt 
ac  in  Alansoleo :  ae  Mausolf  o 

101.  Polybu:  Polipi 
ad  ficena  t  at  vicena 


TIBERIUS. 


rap.  1.  Atta:  T^do 
cooptata :  coaptata 
locwaqne:  lacoaque 
e  daobos  •  •  prasditis :  et  duobas  • . 
pnedicds 
qao 


caret  •'  quod  8i|;Bificaret 
S.  Caodez :  Cbradas 
Oandms  Nero :  HberiosNero 
aHerart:  diett 


Itjdan :  Ilycian 

jButaBtfBadnaniiii:  Exstant  et  foe- 
Buamun 

optavcrit:  optaYerat 

nortwimitm;  notatissunom  pro  correc- 
titm 

TiibiiDos  plebis :  Tiibunos  plebi 

3.  Tiberio  Nerone :  timore  N.  (Ti« 
Me  «•  «.  I.  aupr^oiUcJ 

at  nuna :  at  fiuna  est 
>  Puter  tero  Tiberii :  P^ter  Tibe- 
tfiNeca 

5>  ia  &stoa  Actaqae  pnblica :  in  (as- 
tiiietismieiBpabirca 

6.  ic  Laccdaemoniis :  aLacedsmo- 
aiii 

teaadalaa:  demandati 
Biiis.tetf 

7.  eeatCBBOi  milliom:  c.  m.  dedit 
CBDcta:  i^ta 

tf .  A^h^  genltam :  denial 
totooetBia:  2.  i. 

8.  TValliaaoi :  Trailinos 

9.  Eihiac :  Exio 

Bieacos;  Bren^os  (erasione  ftcta, 
•atasapraparifa.^ 

lAi  ne  verbo  qoidem :  nee  verbo  qui- 
te 

flicalatitt:  exoaenlatiis 
11.  gsmmasia :  gytnnasio 
Forte  qaadam :  Forte  qaondam 
poedUerat :  prsdixerant 
nudafli  amgUMs :  tamea  s. 
^Uhh  etiui :  hctam  deett 


tantnmmodo :  modo 
exercuisse:  ezsemisse 
Itctos  animoi  laatus  nontio 
curantibiu:  tntantibns 
1$.  Remansit  ergo :  R.  i^tur 

13.  patrio:  pario  (ef  pro  r. /.  vario) 
familiari  qnodam  convivio  :  iamiUa- 

ris  quodam  continuo 
statueree  statuerit 
offensior:  officio 
Keip.:  rei 

14.  Syriara  :  Synim 
turn  rilyricnm :  com  I. 
professorem :  professore 
praevisa :  provisa 

15.  reversiis:  reveraasest 
ac  PompeiaDa:  aPompeiana 
adoptione  :  deeat 

nee  hereditatem  :  ne  b. 

16.  in  provinciam :  bi  proTincilk 
Punica:  Punicam  ' 
copiam:  deest 

Italiam :  aliam 

17.  mnltiqne  &  wMgni :  qne  deeU 

18.  ratione  belli :  belli  d«eff 
deportarantor :  deponerentnr 

19.  ignominia:  ignomlniam 
ac  majoribns :  a  nuyoribns 
dacatu:  dncato 

a  Bnictefo :  ab  Rttctero 
SO.  bienniiua:  biennio 
pasBHS  esset :  passus  est 
21.  ceosiun  a^^et :  c.  aiigetet 
tactom:  tracfum 
virtutibus^ue  Tiberii :  S.  1. 
quid  incidit :  qnid  deest 
teque  rogo :  tcqne  oro 
si  tu  non :  ni  tu  aon 
si  non  populum :  si  popolam 
T3.  ipso  aucta :  ipse  aocta 
5^4.  tarde  poniceri :  tardet  pollicert 
is.  Cnncteiidi:  cunctanti 
pnetorianis  Geroianiciaai :  prctori* 
ani  GenoanicifUiis 
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its,  vocaretur:  vocarentur 
cognomenqiie :  cognomen  qiioque 
uUis:  nullis 

27.  avenatiu:  adversatns 
adiisse:  audisse 

28.  pnetcxtu:  prstextato 

^9»  YencrandiftGue  singulis:  venc- 
randisque  ex  singulis 

neque  id  dixisse  me  pcenitet,  et :  Me- 
que  id  dixisse,  et 

30.  forma  regum  :  formam  legum 
in  senatu :  in  senatum 

31.  suam  deccrni :  snam  deest 
abesse :  adesse 

novi  theatri :  non  theatri 
audicrint:  adiermt 
assurgere :  ct  assurgere 

32.  ipsi  jus  haberent :  ipse  jus  liabe- 
ret  pro  correctione 

deglubere:  deglutire 

33.  utilitates  publicas :  utilitatis  co- 
pia»     . 

rescidit :  rescribit 

vel  ex  adverso :  vel  adversum 

rescissis:  recisis 

probibuitedicto:  2.1. 

consueverat  et :  et  deest 

reddidit:  tulit 

35  .Foeminse  famosa^,  ut  ad  evitan- 
das :  Fccmins  ct  ad  vitandas 

tenerentur  .  . .  judicii :  teneretur . . 
inditii 

et  quoBStura :  e  qna;stura 

Bortiti9neni :  sortitione'  ^ 

37.  exoitos  :  ct  ortos 

dissidebat :  desidebat 

Cotii:  Cotti 

concinentibu8(j[ne :  continentibusque 

plebis :  plebei 

et jus  :  et  vim 

meruerant:  meruerunt 

Maraboduum:  Marabodum 

Archelamn  Cappadocem :  detunt 

39.  potiit :  petit 
Domen  erat :  nomen  est 

40.  obtestatione:  obstatione 

42.  Sestio  Qallo:  Scstio  Claudio 

43.  se  coram :  se  deest 
exemplar  impetratae  scbems  :    ex- 

emplarum  petrata^  se  hemae  (ita  MS,) 
liabitu ;  palamqne :  habituqne  palam 

44.  ore  morigeratur :  ore  deest 

45.  nee  quidquam  :  neqnicquam 
Unde  nota :  upde  mora 
capris:  capreis 

46.  liberalitate :  libertate 

47.  peracto:  pacto 

48.  his  omnino :  bis  omnino 
nee  res  expediretur :  ae  res  e. 
uUa  liberalitate  :  2. 1. 

4P.  SMt  coBMtat :  Satis  constat 


et  Graecise :  desunt 

Vononem :  Vonovem 

50.  quibus  tantum  intardum  et  segra 
uti :  quibus  tamen  interdum  et  egere 
et  uti 

ascuatu:  in  senatu 

b-2,  Dm&usauimi:  Drusoanimi 

eraL    Itaqne :  desunt 

elevaret :  eluerct 

creberrime:  ccleberrime 

53.  exi^timas:  estimas 

accersitum :  accersi 

I'andatariam :  Pandatarum 

strangulatam  in  Gemonias  ahjecerit : 
slrangnlatam  injecerit 

dementia:  dementia 

coIHgi  possent :  possent  deest 

55.  aut  tres  :  anuetrcs 

56.  Rhodii :  Rliodi 

57.  Gadareiis :  Cadareus 
veterumque    partim :     veteremqae 

partium 

58.  jtiberot :  deberet  apr,  m, 
hoc  genus :  lioc  deest 
honores:  honorem 

59.  Rhodos:  Rhodus 

Ncc  non  Antoni :  Ne  non  A; 
Nee  seme! :  Non  semel 
Roms  dominii :  remedinm 
Dcinde  vera :  Dein  Ycra 

61.  aSeJano:  abSejano 
Germauici  liberos :  2. 1. 
generatim :  genera 
accnsati:  accu^anti 
uxoribus:  liberis. 

ast  statim :  est  deest 

cuhtodiae :  custodia 

et  ad  vexationem :  led  ad  v. 

in  caixerem  :  adhnc  in  carcerem 

tractique  tnnt :  sunt  deesl 

Camulium . . .  Caraulius :  Camnlmn 
. .  Camulus 

nano:  mano 

copreas:  capreas 

Paconius . .  Paconii :  Panconius  •  . 
Pauconii 

62.  evocarat :  evocabat 
divnlgarets  Tulgaret 

ac  ue  reliqnit':  ac  reliqait 

63.  Quam  yero  inter :  Qnam  inter 

65.  assumsit:  absnmsit 
senem  se :  2. 1« 

ause  ne  nnntii ;  qme  nnntii 
roret lactam:  2.1. 
Jovis:  lonis 

66.  vel  per  Ubellos :  per  deest 
coutemneret:  contineret 

67.  quialiqno:  quia  all  quo 
devotoque :  de  devotoqne 

68.  et  qui,  quod  mimm  est, :  qni  deett 
demum  rursum :  -  dcinde  r. 
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69.  persiia^ionisque  plenus :  plenns-      .'  nisi  Latine :  nihil  Latini  {ted  nisi  un- 
file persnasionis  jtrasc.  pro  ctnrectUme) 

70.  Con<]nestio  de  L.  Csrsaris  roorte  :  7?.  latere  convnlso  :  latere  deest 
Conqoisitio  de  ntorte  L.  Capgarit  ac  cap  teres :  ant  ca*  teres 

scriptaeornni  :  scrip  ta  omnium  Cbarirleni :  Cliaridem 

Minois :  Minonis  {sc4  Minoi5(  pro  r./.)  qain  tunc :   qui  tunc 

71.  alias  promptus  :  alio  qui  proinp*  73.  sed  et  trmpestatibus :  sed  t. 
tis  76.  ac  militibus :  ted  et  m. 

[To  bt  concluded  in  the  next  No.] 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  the  Classical  Jonrnalj  No.  VII.  of  September,  1811,  p.  125, 
J.  H.  M.  S.  expressed  a  wish  for  some  information  concerning  the 
difficult  text.  Gen.  xxxvi.  24 :  and,  having  waited  nearly  a  year, 
expecting  that  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  would  give  an 
answer,  and  solve  some  difficulties  respecting  it>  without  effect,  I 
ventured  to  send  some  cursory  remarks,  which  you  obligingly  in- 
serted in  No.  XI.  p.  34.  In  them  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  pro- 
bability that  Anah,  while  feeding  the  as»es  of  his  father,  accident- 
ally, or  without  any  intention  of  producing  it,  found  a  creature 
among  them  which,  from  its  appearance,  clearly  showed  his  mater- 
nal origin,  though  his  father  might  not  be  immediately  known  ;  that 
this  creature  was  a  male  mule,  produced  by  the  accidentsll  junction 
of  a  strayed  horse  with  one  of  the  asses  which  Anah  fed,  as  seemed 
to  be  supported  by  the  LXX.,  by  Aquila  and  llieodotion ;  that  the 
name  DD^  seemed  to  be  providentially  given  to  him,  and  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  his  particular  appearance,  as  the  son  of  his  mother, 
and  that  this  might  have  some  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  after- 
wards to  be  given ;  and  that  DD^  seemed  to  be  a  compound  word, 
formed  '^  of  ^  as  either  formative  of  the  proper  name,  or  as  the 
**  representative  of  ITformavitf  &c. ;  or  rather  of  its  derivative 
it  Onsr,  Jeisurinif  lineament  a  y  or  features;  of  the  particle  D  a6, 

or  from;  and  of  DK  mater,  or  mother;  importing  that  the  mule, 

or  new  animal,  found  by  Anah,  being  most  probably  the  offspring 
of  a  she-ass,  from  the  junction  of  a  horse,  and  which  would, 
''  therefore,  roore  particularly  bear  the  lineaments  of  his  mother, 
**  was  thus  remarkably  distinguished  as  the  son  of  his  mother." 
ib.  p.  35.     And  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  name    DK"1D7>  J^ 

mthem,  or,  in  short,  DD%  Jemim,  might  be  immediately  and  natu- 
ndly  pronounced  by  Anah,  by  way  of  exclamation,  on  first  be- 
holding him;  just  as  an  Englishman,  who,  in  feeding  asses,  had 
found  beside  a  she-ass  a  luule  of  this  kind,  would  have  exclaimed, 
^  Tliis  (or  he)  is  his  mother's  son."   And  being  convinced  that  DD% 
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as  found  in  the  Sacred  Text  in  tliis  place,  was  a  very  different  word 
froo)  D%K  of  Deut.  ii.  10,  and  from  Q^D^M  found  in  tlie  Samaritan 
text,  and  that  the  ideal  meaning  wiiich  1  liad  ventiu-ed  to  give  was 
beautifully  descriptive  of  this  kind  of  geniture,  I  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  rendered  it  Emims  or  Giants,  as  in  Deut.  ii.  10, 11, 
however  learned  they  might  be,  or  however  respectably  supported. 
It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  1  should  give  any  quotas 
tions  from  those  authors  who  were  of  the  latter  opinion. 

in  the  ClassicalJournal,  No,  XIII.  p.  140,  J.  U.M,  S.  thanked 
me,  and  asked  the  two  following  questions :  <^  Does  not  the  inter-' 
pretation  of  the  Sep^uagint  seem  to  insinuate  that  they  were  igno^ 
rant  of  &e  signification  of  QQTT?  or,  if  not,  why  did  they  render 
it  by  rov  'luyi^iiv,  and  not  by  rhv  r,fLmov,  in  the  Greek  language  f** 
£d.  ^*  Cannot  this  word  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  iq 
Deut.  ii.  10  and  11,  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difhculty  at 
,  once  ?"  To  tlie  first  I  aaswer,  that,  according  to  the  interpretation 
I  have  given  in  No.  XL,  the  LXX.  have  given  the  tru^  name  of 
tlie  animal,  onl^  a  little  altered  according  to  the  Greek  manner : 
and  though  it  might  be  justly  called  an  tiftlovogy  they  may  not  have 
felt  warranted  to  change  the  proper  name  already  given  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  was  probably  called  in  their  time ;  or  perhaps  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  But  though  they  seem  to  have  retained 
the  proper  name,  they  may  not  have  known  the  fiill  import  of  its 
etymology,  or  meaning ;  like  other  translators  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  every  age,  who  have  translated  many  passages  which  they 
did  not  understand,  sometimes  correctly  and  at  other  times  im- 
properly, as  appears  evident  from  some  of  their  paraphrastic 
translations  of  them. 

'^The  other  question,  whether  DDTT  cannot  be  supposed  tlie  same 
with  D^Krr^  found  in  Deut.  ii.  10  and  1 1,  has  been  fully  answered 
in  No.  XL  p.  39 ;  first,  by  showing  that  the  two  words  are  very 
different;  and  secondly,  by  giving  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  good 
interpre|ation  of  the  former,  and  thus  rendering  unnecessary  all 
further  suppositions* 

I  therefore  consider^  that,  tliough  I  had  not  fully  satisfied 
J.  ij«  14.  S«,  yet  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  might  be 
able  to  produce  some  more  satisfactor)'  information  on  the  subject. 
I  accordingly  waited,  in  expectation  that  some  answer  would  be 
givQii.  At  last,  in  No.  XV.  p.  25,  appeared  J.  M.  with  "  Ue- 
marki,  borrowed  and  original,"  upon  p*^^:  he,  no  doubt,  means 
0I2\  for  it  is  this  word,  as  thus  found  in  the  Sacred  Text,  concern- 
ing which  die  question  is;  for  it  will  not  be  permitted  by  your 
learned  readers^  to  J.  U.  M.  S.  or  J.  M.,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sober  criticism,  to  add  one  letter  to  the  original  word,  while  a  good 
ideal  meaiung  is  so  obvious ;  and  much  less  to  siipjH)SC  tlut,  tr^^ 
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besides  the  addition  of  one  Hebrew  letter,  another  might  be 
changed ;  or  that  DD^  might  be  supposed  to  be  tTDM.  In  the  few 
4>b8ervatioiifl  which  1  ventured  .to  make  in  No.  XI.  1  only  professed 
Id  give  a  **'  few  cursory  remarks  ;"  >vithout  promising  any  further 
particular  investigation  or  discussion  of  tlic  question :  though  I 
was  anxious  to  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  stated  the  result  of  the  various 
collations  of  De  Rosi<i,  8cc.^  and^  as  I  humbly  conceive,  suffici- 
ently accounted  for  tlie  erroneous  insertion  of  the  second  Jod, 
about  or  soon  after  the  time  of  tiio  Jewish  Targumists;  and  shown 
that  this  was  most  probably  the  reason  of  its  being  found  in  so 
many  MSS.  see  XI.  p.  36.  And  1  called  to  mind  ihatDD^ilof 
Gen.  XXX vi.  24^  and  D^KH  of  Dent.  ii.  10^  were  different  words^ 
having  distinct  signiiications  in  the  two  places  mentioned ;  giving 
at  the  same  time  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  true  ideal  meaning  of 
that  in  Genesis,  with  some  quotations  which  I  thought  might  be 
illustrative  of  the  nubject,  in  which  I  considered  myself  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  other  Greek  traiujlators,  and  in  some 
degree  by  all  who  rendered  the  word  mules,  without  wishing  to 
make  any  useless  animadversions  on  any  interpreter,  or  unnecessa- 
rily to  brii^  forward  their  erroneous  suppositiom :  and  linding  him, 
whom  J.  M.  justly  styles  the  '^  Prince  of  Commentators/'  **  the 
Colossus  of  Biblical  Criticism;"  the  giant  Poole  napping  on 
ilia  flowery  couch  on  this  occasion,  on  his  sweet  bed  of 
Jemimty  Emims,  and  Aimiuis,  (all  fragrant  in  their  season  and 

Elace,)  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  his  repose.  And  for  all  this,  his 
amed  brother  J.  M.  seems  greatly  offended  with  M.  S.  M.,  but 
evidently  without  cause,  as  his  silence  was  intended  to  prevent  tlie 
exposure  of  his  friend.  But  as  J.  M.  has  thus  uselessly  brought 
forth  his  giaiity  we  may  just  have  a  Uttle  play  witli  him,  without 
endeavouring  to  hurt  him,  or  even  to  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  his 
brow.     Palmam  qui  mtrtutferat, 

J.  M.  proceeds ;  and  with  other  interpreters  asserts,  tliat  the 
Hebrew  word  CTD^  (meaning  OD^)  cannot  signify  muhs,  and  at- 
tempts to  support  tliis  assertion  by  tlie  three  following  arguments, 
which  are  stated  in  Poole,  from  Bochart  and  others.     Imo.  Quia 

ilia  vox  nusquam  mulos  signilicat:  muli  autem  QiT\0  dicuntur. 

*  •  » •  • 

Sndo.  Non  diceretnr  invemsse  nnilos  i\na,  quia  MtD,  licet  in  S.  S. 

^stet  locis  plus  400,  nusquam  gignificat  exco^Uare  quod  non  est, 
«ed  reperire  rem  jam  exstantem.  3tio.  Prohabile  est  mulonim 
ttsiim  m  illis  locis  non  fuisse  tarn  vetnstum,  &c.  &c.  nee  ante  Da- 
vidis  tempora,  ut  docet  Bochartus,  leguntnr  mulls  usi. 

These  arguments  1  sliall  consider  in  their  order ;  begging  the 
reader  to  remember,  that  1  render  Jemim  or  Yemm  as  a  proper 
name   in  the  singular  number;  and  consider  it  a  mule,  and  not 
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mn  >T.  Trr  rb^  irft  vx^mmt  I  *7bms3rr^^  Aa£  k  lus  been  acluioM^- 
kfioEvtf  b^  M  >.  M  !ftac  ttte  weni  b  nr^^wkne  cfae  remlered  mules, 
af9l  rkar  in  everv  oifcer  place  suijes  jre  cjtted  bv  different  DameSy 
a»  be  ha:i  t'hlj  ifcf^w  No.  X  I.  p.  4t\  Ami  be  lin»  Tentured  to  as- 
fi^  idnl  jseaninrK  Ni>r«e4  Miiwilini  »>  leceiied  analogies,  to 
each.  J  cfuHk  sEjiecti  dtaK  cbe  rauisKc  bj  ibr  ptoper  name  Jemim 
or  VesJai  s  tiic  iiit?iiC  correct.  x»  refamnig  tbe  original  word,  with 
itj  beaocr^  ided  fiarawr'-j-  Tbo«£^  «»  tbe  Jemum  is,  notwith- 
stuviiQ^.  a  nmU,  is  11B17  be  panpbreticalK  rendered  the  mule. 
But  dtjsili  35*  be  OiX  n?iag|er«d  ma/tfs  is  anrv  otber  place,  and 
oo^bt  H'jt  to  be  rKri^ncd  nutiei  berer  tbne  are  no  good  reasons 
wiiT  it  mav  not  be  ntndene^i  Jeviot.  as  a  'gngnhr  proper  name; 
nor  wbr  thb  Jcmim  out  n>>e  le  <  »n/e.  And  M.  S.  M.  has 
sho^vn  that  du»  pr*>ptfT  mnie  b»  bees  retained  as  a  single  indivi- 
dnal  bj  the  LXX^  Aqnita,  and  Tbeodotion.  I  am  aware  diat 
Bochart  adds  the  second  \  and  that  be  is  followed  by  Mr.  Poole 
aud  odirri,  aud  that  thev  are  supporteti  bj  tbe  numerous  MSS. 
meutionird  bj  De  Ro^  and  tbuiid  in  K^nnioott  and  others  :  but 
baWng  traced  thi<  to  its  source  amoii^  the  Jewtdi  Targumists,  and 
finding  no  !»uch  letter  to  the  present  text,  and  that  tbe  ideal  mean* 
ing  agrees  in  erery  respect  mtb  the  Hebrew  contest^  and  with  the 
signification  of  tie  Hebrew  word  KSS.  I  camot  but  conclude 
tirat  Jemim,  or  Ye/nim,  i<  the  true  literal  rendering,  and  that  this 
Jemim  is  a  mule.  The  second,  beiii^  founded  on  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  Junius,  Pi<ca!or,  and  Ver>io  Belgica,  proves  no- 
thing in  favor  of  the  point  in  que:^tion,  as  their  mrtem  excogitate 
mu«t  be  wh<j|ly  rej*>cted,  as  being  an  uiterpretatioin  which  is  con- 
tradicted bv  the  400  iiistance>  mentioned,  and  which  M2KD  will  not 
bear.  But  according  to  the  idtral  meaning  given  by  M.  S.  M., 
AnsL  found  a  rem  jam  erstaniem,  a  thing  already  existing,  concern- 
ing the  production  of  which  he  might,  and  most  probably  did, 
know  nothing.  Therefore  this  argument  will  be  considered  as 
rather  in  favor  of  M.  S.  M.  The  third  argument  that  mules 
were  probably  not  in  use  in  those  parts  at  this  early  period,  will 
readily  be  granted,  as  it  is  contended  that  the  creature  which  Ana 
found  was  the  first  mule  ever  seen  in  that  country.  Why  we  hear 
nothing  of  mules  afterwards,  until  the  days  of  David,  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine ;  unless  we  suppose  that,  considering  the  animal 
as  a  kind  of  useless  monster,  they  immediately  put  it  to  death. 

J.  M.  now  proceeds  to  give  the  extracts  from  Poole  in  favor  of 
the  rendering  Emim  or  Giants ;  but  being  only  supported  either  by 
tbe  addition  of  one  or  more  Hebrew  letters,  or  the  addition  and 
nutation  of  others,  and  all  at  best  but  unnecessary  suppositions, 
>rhich  are  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  cannot  be  considered 
••  proving  any  tbiog,  however  ingenious^  however  beautiful  they 
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ma  J  be.  Mr.  Poole^  beginning  with  Onkelos,  who  renders  giants, 
and  thus  sanctions  the  reading  in  the  plural  number,  mentions  that 
Bochart  ako  Tenders  giants ;  and  the  Samaritan  version  Emaos, 
ihey  beingaccounted  giants :  and  adds,  "  Ulis  itaque  Jemim iidem 
sunt  qui  £mim,  quorum  nomen  Hebrsi  vel  cum  Jod  D^^  scri- 

boat^  vel  U^Vt  sine  Jod.     Prius  si  sequamur,  dicendum,  in  D%)^ 

excidisse  H/'  of  which  he  ^ives  some  good  examples;  adding, 
"  At  si  sequamur  posterius,  CW  erit  p»o  D^K,  ^  et  H  permutatis :" 

and  he  notices  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  text.  But  as  we  can- 
BOt  follow  any  of  these  opinions,  they  being  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  havii^  alarmed'  the  Giant  by  showing  him  this  one  smooth 
stone  called  F erit  as  Script  a,  we  may  now  permit  him  to  retire  to 
his  couch.  And  having  found  a  most  beautiful  ideal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  text,  agreeing  in  every 
respect  with  the  context,  we  are  not  warranted  in  seeking  for,  or 
forming  a  new  word.  Hence,  '^  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis  candi- 
dus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."  One  word  more  with  my 
friend  J.  M.  Amice  J.  M.  nie  graviter  reprchendisti ;  sed  im- 
meritj^.  Mal^  dixisti,  imprudenter  risisti :  sed  vale,  amice  obser- 
vatissime ;  fac  apud  te  sis ;  et  siiit  tibi  omnia  bona.  Amicus  Bor 
chartus,  amicus  Polus,  Kennicottus  et  De  Hossi,  cum  interpreta- 
tionibus  et  collatiouibus :  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas  Scripta.  Itaque 
aemper  memento,  hie  DD\  non  D^D\  non  d^D2^,  nee  CTD^M  esse: 
iMinienqiie  singulare,  nee  plurale ;  ut  docent  LXX.,  Aquila,  Theo- 
ilotioque,  nee  non 

15.  Nov.  1813.   .  M.S.  M. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.  XIII.  at  p.  1 16,  I  bave  contended  for  the  originality  of  the 
Egyptian,  Language  by  confirming  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Moses 
(Moyseh)  as  given  by  Joscphus,  who  expressly  derives  it  from  that 
tongue,  and  not  like  Bochart,  from  Hebrew ;  and  I  added,  that  many 
other  similar  examples  may  be  pointed  out,  in  which  ancient  names  of 
commou  objects,  may  with  more  plausibilitv  be  derived,  even  still, 
from  the  Egyptian,  through  the  assistance  of  ancient  Egyptian  words 
preserved  in  the  modem  Coptic,  than  from  Hebrew,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage.    I  will  therefore  at  present  mention  some  such  other  n8« 
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more  especially  as  their  derivation  has  been  altogether  omitted  by 
Mr.  Darker,  iu  his  late  collection  of  quotations  from  the  ancients, 
relative  to  their  names  for  Cotton  and  Silk.  Tlie  learned  Gcrmah» 
Itcinold  Forster,  hud  indeed  anticipated  this  subject,  in' his  Tract,  i>e 
IhfKso  Antiquannn,  Loudon,  1747,  yet  not,  as  I  conceive,  in  all  cases 
according  to  truth  and  probability.  In  that  Tract  he  had  also  untici- 
fMited  Mr.  Ikirker  in  collecting  together  a  variety  of  passages  from 
ancient  authors  on  the  above  subjects  ;  yet  neither  Mr.  Barker  nor 
Dr.  \'incent  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  that  Tract  of  Forster, 
in  which  they  would  have  found  much  information  that  both  of  tliem 
have  omitted,  and  in  particular,  that  very  passafle  of  Aristotle  quoted 
at  p.  12,  which  Dr.  Vincent,  at  p.  32,  No.  XUl.  allows  that  be  had 
not  before  noticed  with  sutiicient  attention.  Forster,  moreover,  has 
there  made  inquiries  concerning  another  subject,  which  has  been 
also  altogether  omitted  in  the  above  later  papers  of  these  Corres* 
pendents,  that  is,  concerning  the  etymology  of  the  names  in  use 
among  the  ancients  for  Cotton  and  Silk,  and  the  languages  whence 
thev  were  derived,  which  he  there  shows  not  to  have  been  from 
Hebrew,  as  many  had'  supposed,  but  from  ancient  Egyptian  words^ 
which  arc  still  subsisting  in  the  modem  Coptic  of  that  Irountry. 
*'  Credo  fore  quosdam  objecturos,  quod  originem  vocis  BJtr^o;  ex 
Egyptia  potissimum  lingua  iiivestigaverim,  cum  Ebnei  gens  antiqnis* 
sinia,  et  sacer  codex  complcxus  hi^toricos  longe  antiqoissinios  Meqae 
dignissimos,  jam  habeant  ^^  vel  ^^,  byiz,  unde  Gneca  vox  fiia-a^g 
facillimc  originem  traxisse  videutur.  Scd  mihi  Veritas  iu  omoibus 
placet,  si  igitur  hie  nova  protuli,  id  non  ex  novandi  verum  ex  veritatis 
studio  protiuxisse  sincere  fatoor.  Haic  pra^fatus,  imprimis  observabo 
ex  loco  Genes.  42.  23,  linguam  Ebru^orum  jam  tempore  Josephi  a^ 
JEgijptia  prorfsus  Jume  dUtlnclam,  ideo(}ue  non  mirum,  si  Hcbraci  cum 
re  Mmul  nonicn  ab  /l^gyptiis  acceperint  Jiyssi ;  eo  enim  tempore  Egyptus 
crat  rcgnnni  Horcntis.sinmm  scicntiis,  agricultura,  conmierciis,  legibus 
e.t  artihiis.  llebrjci  vero  nomadcs,  nullis  scientiis,  artibus,  legibusque 
inibnti — lilt  vestes  sine  dubio  sibi  ex  pellibns  ct  laua  ovilla  vel  ca- 
prarum  rudi  arte  conipurabant ;  hwc  diversitas  demonstrabit  Ebrseos 
Bybsi  rulturam  ct  nomcu  ign<»raiise  donee  landem  in  iEgypto  ralionem 
tractanili  Byssum  una  cum  nomine  cdocti  fticrint/'  p.  61,  &c. — Hoc 
non  solum  his  vocibus  Shesh  {WJ)  et  B^tz  (>t2)  sed  et  pluribus  alib  ad 
rem  vcstiariam  spectantibus  accidissc  per2}Ua^iunl  mihi  esl/*  p.  56, 

But  when  he  proceeds  to  assign  the  Egyptian  derivations  of  tlie 
above  and  other  words,  although  he  is  always  ingenion9,  yet  thev  seem 
to  be  rather  too  subtle  and  far-fetched  to  give  one  perfect  satisfaction, 
especially  when  other  derivations  lie  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  more 
obvious  to  common  apprehension,  w  hich,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour 
to  |X)int  out;  and  while  I  omit  those  of  Forster,  yet  I  allow  tliem  to 
contaiu  useful  hints,  and  that  1  only  build  upon  his  foundations,  but 
raise  a  fabric  something  diU'crent  from  what  he  has  done,  tending 
however  to  the  same  object  of  proving  Egypt  to  have  given  origin  to 
all  those  names,  by  tlieir  being  origimdly  significant  in  that  language, 
before  tliey  were  used  as  proi)er  names,  and  significant  moreo^'cr  of 
some  con.^picuous  properties  of  tlie  objects  to  which  those  proper  names 
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Ini^  been  assigned :  whereas  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  they  bare 
BO  signification  whatever,  except  as  unintelligible  words  to  'denote 
foreign  objects. 

Now  one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  circumstances  relative  to 

Cotton  ^Byssus)  is,  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  call  it  lana  jrulinm 

or  iignem  and  sometimes  even  by  the  very  name  of  ^Jaov.     This  it  was 

by  which  they  always  distingui.s}ied  hyssua  fronr  the  wool  of  sheep,  the 

linen  of  flax,  or  the  silk  of  worms.    They  ini<;lit  indeed  arrive  at  their 

knowledge  of  cotton  being  the  produce  of  shrubs  of  wood,  by  the 

infenmtiQn  of  travellers  who  bad  seen  it  grow  ;  bnt  they  might  also 

bne  formed  the  abo\'e  expression  for  it  merely  from  the  very  name  itself 

of  Bftmts,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  means  Lignum  in  Coptic ;  and  the 

above  seme  of  this  ap|)elIation  might  have  been  transmitted  to  foreignen 

tioBg  with  tlie  name  and  material  itself,  so  as  to  be  called  ^iHvx  by 

tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  because  they  heard  that  it  was  called  in 

^rypt,  from  whence  they  obtained   it,  by  a  name  which  signified 

Upmm  (Boot),   Btu  and  Bo  still  mean  ^JAov  in  Coptic,  (Woide  Lex.  13) 

imt  in  the  dialect  of  Up|)er  K^rypt  the  long  Coptic  w  is  pronounced 

more  like  our  double  00,  in  Boot,  and  thus  approaches  nearer  to  the 

Gieek  v.    B^m  is  indeed  no   longer  now  in  Coptic  the  name  for 

9Cv9^^,  bat  there  are  still  such  remains  of  the  word  extant,  as  show  it 

to  have  been  current  in  former  ages  in  that  sense ;  and  even  the  present 

eanent  word  in  Coptic  for  Byssus  means  the  very  same,  viz.  ^C\t,\ ,  }xw\  a 

U  frequent  in  the  Hebrew  of  Scripture  in  that  sense  as  Biftz  is,  i.  c.  ltnt^» 

SAcaft,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  but  ought  rather  to  be  Sheshe^ 

for  Trk£,  Teken,  Tckeen,  and  Tchetchen  are  still  names  for  lignum  in 

Coptic,  aod  In  ais  current  use  as  fix  ;  and  with  the  addition  of"a  sini::le 

letter  #  Tekctu  still  in  Coptic  means  Bj^un^,    So  that  of  the  two  iiarm^ 

of  that  BHiterial  Cotton,  employed  in  K$ypt  in  tlie  mtist  ancient  times. 

and  carried  by  the  Hebrews  from  £g}'pt  into  Syria,  Tchens  derived 

Irom  one  of  them  is  still  in  use,  and  of  the  other,  Boos^  there  are  such 

Kniaiof  still  cnrrent  as  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  to  mean 

Cttlcm^  and  thus  apparently  to  have  given  origin  to  the  Greek  fivvcoe^ 

us  well  as  to  tlie  Hebrew  Jiytz.     For  Tchetts,  Cotton,  (UfGHC) 

ieeWoid6,  p,  126.  and  for  its  root  ISjGj  Lfgnum,  p.  12J;  both  of 
them  often  occur  in  the  Coptic  translation  of  Scripture  in  those  senses, 
as  at  other  times  do  iy6H,  «nd  UJiyHH,  and  UJHH  iu  Saidic. 
Thus,  Tdun-Siphi  is  the  name  in  St.  John  for  Cedar-wood,  and  106 
H'3\A.0^I  "^^''^''s  L/ofjitfw  rf'/i*,  in  Canlic.  Azaria*,  v.  27.  Tlie 
fiune  word  for  Lignum,  with  a  duplication  of  the  first  letter  Uf 

occvs  often  in  Scripture,  (Woid^,  \39,)  and  it  was  this  Egyptian 
practice  of  a  duplication  of  that  first  letter,  which  I  presume  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  Hebrew  word  t£f{£f,  Shesh,  as  it  is  pronounced  com- 
moaly,  but  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  copied  fn)ui  the  abfive 
doplicatioa  in  mm HH,  therefore  ought  to  be  pronounced  Tchetche. 
the  Tomei  e  being  subjoined  to  each  consonant.  Forster  affirmit,  that 
^  wherever  Sekesh  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  B^/cro^  in  the  $eptua|;» 
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there  the  Coptic  alwa^^s  has  Tchens,  (UJGHC,)"  P»  47.  whence  he 

concludes  that  Schesh  in  Hebrew  always  meant  Bifssus,  although  the 
later  Jews  do  indeed  render  it  by  linum,  yet  erroneously,  he  says  ;  abci 
indeed  the  Greeks  themselves  often  give  the  name  lintim  to  hysmu  through 
a  similar  inaccuracy  of  expression.  But  the  Coptic  has  a  very  different 
word  for  linum,  viz.  iau,  (I^CXY,)  ^^  Hebrew  had;  but  observe  that 

in  Forster  the  word  UJGH  's  >«  ^^^  place,  by  an  error  of  the  press, 

not  noticed  among  the  errata,  changed  into  UJlIIHy  which  latter  has 

a  very  different  sense.  He  observes  also,  tliat  *'  Ebnei  in  primis  saae 
reipublicae  temporibus  usi  fuerint  voce  Schesh ;  at  post  Salomonis 
tempora  vocem  Bytz  usurparunt,  quarum  utraque  ex  mea  sententia  ab 
JEgyptia  lingua  arigimm  habet"  p.  49.  Whether  this  remark  is  sup- 
ported safiiciently  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  not,  yet  his  subsequent 
conclusion  seems  to  be  true,  <*  quod  byssum  Egyptiorum  primis  tem- 
poribus jam  fiiisse  arhoream ;  Egyptii  eniiii  certe  ideo  hoc  nomen 
bysso  dedere,  quia  tnm  temporis,  quum  apud  ipsos  primum  inventm 
fuisset  byssus,  non  aliud  ejus  genus  ipsis  innotuerat  nisi  arbcream  vel 
lanam  xylinam"  That  Cotton  was  very  early  known  in  Egypt,  and 
the  names  of  it  invented  there,  does  indeed  seem  to  follow,  but  I  see 
no  evidence  for  concluding  which  were  the  most  ancient,  woollen,  linen, 
br  cotton  fabrics;  the  circumstances,  however,  of  both  names  for 
cotton  being  significative  of  themselves,  and  both  having  the  same 
original  sense  of  wood,  and  that  sense  denoting  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  material,  which  distingubhed  it  from  all  other  fabrics  for  the  same 
uses,  prove  very  strongly  that  they  had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  and  were 
primaeval  names  there,  which  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks  oiUy  borrowed 
from  tliem  afterwards,  as  foreign  proper  names,  of  the  original  meaning 
of  which  they  hsfd  in  general  no  knowledge,  except  possibly  some  few 
of  the  etymologists  of  ancient  ages,  in  Greece  and  Palestine,  who 
taught  the  rest  to  explain  the  words  Bytz  and  Tche  Tcht  by  ^uXov, 
merely  because  they  found  this  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  that 
cotton  was  produced  from  shrubs  of  wood ^ 

Beside  the  above  word  in  Coptic  (Tchens)  for  byssus,  there  is  pre- 
served also  in  that  scriptural  translation  the  word  Tchentoo,  by  which 
is  expressed  Sindon,  wherever  this  latter  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  which  Forster  notices  as  being  formed  from  the  Egyptian  word 
mGHTUI,  ^^^  ^  t)elieve,  that  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  New 

Testament.  Now  if  Isidorus  has  rightly  explained  the  nature  of  a 
Sindon  it  was  a  kind  of  large  shawl,  which  women  threw  over  their 
shoulders,  "  Anaboladium  amictorium^  lineum  fceminarum,  quo  humeri 
operiuntur,  quod  Gracci  et  Latiui  sindonem  appellant."  ig.  25.  Pollux 
and  most  other  Greeks  erroneously  give  the  name  of  linum,  like  Isi- 
dorus,  to  byssus,  for  that  a  Sindon  was  made  of  cotton  the  word 
for  it  in'  Coptic  Tchentoo  sufficiently  shows,  and  that  it  was  formed 
from  this  word,  not  as  Reland  supposed  from  iind,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  brought  from  India.  Dissert.  6.  213.  rut  is  a  comij>- 
tion  of  roh  which  means  pars,  and  portio,  (Woid^  105.)  therefore 
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Tckentoo  IB  literally  a  piece  of  cotton.  lo  Zephan.  1.  8.  the  same 
word  occurs  in  its  pro|)er  form  Tchens  toi  hiotou  (hvssi  portione  indu- 
ti)  in  the  Septuagiut  it  is  only  cloathcd  with  a  forei^  vestment,  which 
the  Coptic  translator  has  reuJered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  (U|6HC 

TOI    8>IIIIT0Y).   The  same  wonl  Tchentoo  abbreviated  oc- 
curs on  the  inscription  on  the  Kosett»  stone,  and  is  there  spelt  in 
Greek  letters  ^'p^evr, which  Mr.  \\eaton  in  a  note  on  this  wori   in  the 
last  volume  of  Archaologia  conceived  to  be  a  Greek  name  for  Mer- 
cury, but  it  is  clearly  enough  tlic  Egyptian  name  of  a  diadem  of  >cot' 
ion,  which  the  Egyptian  kings  bound    about  their  heads  wheu  they 
were  enthroned,  and  corrupted  in  Greek  letters  from  iri  '/evrw  the  Sin^ 
dam  of  cotton  ;  the  Copts  even  still  pronounce  a  r  like  ^,  iience  the 
Greeks  changed  the  E^^ptian  w  ord  i;ito  Sindon  Tchendo  a  piece  of 
cotton.     Not  only  the  Egyptian  priests  wore  cotton,  but  also  with  this 
they  made  vestments  for  their  gods,  and  kings,  who  were  always  dei- 
fied,, and  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  covering  and  pure.  (Kadxfa.) 
Here  we  find  also  another  example  of  the  Egyptian  article  ph*  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  \j/  in  Greek  just  as  in  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the  Septuagint, 
^frovriDStead  ofph*hont  the  priest.  This  inscription  was  made  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  bible,  which  shows  the  word 
Tcken$  for  cotton  not  to  have  been  a  new  word  introduced  by  the 
laleir  Copts,  but  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and  a  true  name  for 
it  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  also  an  original  word  quite  dissimilar 
from  all  other  languages,  except  those  which  had  borrowed  the  name 
from  Egypt,  as  apparently  had  done  the  Hebrews  also  by  their  word 
Sckesk  or  rather  Tchetche,  for  Tche  as  well  as  Tcheen  means   wood. 
How  the  first  letter  Teh  (^UI)  came  to  be  duplicated,  it  would  be  in 

vaiD  to  form  any  conjectures. 

But  beside  this  name  for  cotton,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  gave  it, 
their  other  name  of  /3a;r,  which  equally  means  wood,  not  only  appears 
from  the  Hebrew  word  hytz  and  the  greek  Buccrof,  both  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  boo,  wood,  but  th'jic  are  also  still  remains  of  the  name 
preserved  in  the  Coptic  word  h*hoos  a  garment,  probably  formerly 
made  of  cotton,  the  name  of  the  material  being  transferred  to  the 
garment  made  of  it.     In  ^^'HltlC     vest imef! turn,  W\e  first  syllable 

kth  may  have  been  formed  fro;n  hebs,  which  means  operire,  to  which 
seems  to  be  added  boos,  the  naru'  for  cotton,  and  thuh  was  formed  he- 
hoot  a  cotton  garment  (Woi<ie  1-2.)  and  it  is  observable,  that  where 
ibb  word  occurs  thrice  in  St.  John  20.  vcr.  5,  6,  7-  the  Greek  has 
jfcW ;  conceniing  which  word  Forster  says,  *'  Olhonia  ex  India  fue- 
niDt  petita,  ergo  non  nisi  rylina  fuere."  p.  U.  In  this  case  an  s  has 
been  added  to  boo  in  order  to  distinguish  HlUC  the  manufacture 

from  }]|^UI  ^'^^  material,  just  as  in  Tchens  we  saw  before,  that  an  s 
was  subjoined  to  distinguish  co/^oti  (UIGHC)  ^^^^^  UfGH  «^^rf* 
It  appears  hence,  that  although  HmC  '^  "^^^  '^^^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^'^  Coptic 
IB  the  ancient  sense  oi  cotton,  yet  there  is  still  a  relic  of  it  remaining 
m  the  name  of  a  cotton  garment  (2>HUIC)»  sufiicient  to  show  t' 
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it  did  formerly  exist  in  tlie  Egyptian  tongue,  the  place  of  wtricli  h 
DOW  supplied  altogether  by  that  other  Egyptian  name  for  W0od  and 
cotton^  Tch€fi9.  Roland  seems  to  confound  bad  and  Jnftz  in  Hebrew, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  word^  others  mention  the  latter  as  s  mere 
Chaldee  word,  but  Forster,  as  noticed  above,  conceives  hyiz  to  be 
first  introduced  iuto  Hebrew  after  connections  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Chaldeans  and  Persians,  because  Tchesh  is  only  used  in  scripture  be* 
fore,  yet  as  bad  is  also  found  in  Hebrew  as  early  as  in  Exodus  28.  42* 
this  proves  the  two  words  to  have  been  totally  different ;  and  also  con- 
firms the  antiquity  of  the  Coptic  word  Tchms,  and  accounts  stOi  bet* 
ter  for  bytz  being  not  now  found  ui  Coptic ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing 
to  my  reasoning,  if  byU  was  first  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  from  them  or  the  Persians  came  to  the  Greeks,  who  per* 
haps  themselves  subjoined  the  second  syllable  aag^  as  they  often  did  to 
other  foreign  words  in  their  terminations.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears  from  these  examples  still  farther,  that  the  Egyptian  was  an 
original  language,  atrd,  moreover,  fliat  much  of  that  ancient  original 
language  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Coptic,  which  also  supplies 
lis  with  the  roots  of  these  Oriental  names,  as  being  still  sigoificaut  of 
themselves  in  Coptic,  while  they  have  only  a  secondary  and  adventi- 
tious meaning  in  all  other  languages,  to  express  the  proper  names  of 
particular  objects  and  nothing  else.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  the  name 
of  haz  does  not  seem  appropriated  either  to  linen  or  cotton,  it  is 
therefore,  doubtful,  whether  it  be  most  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
had  or  bi^tz. 
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EXPLANATI: 

A  JOANNE  SEAOKR,  A.B. 

BICKNOB.      "WALLl^,    IN    i:OMlTATU    MONrMETHlX^ 

RECTOKE. 

No.  II. 


tfstt^  6xlyov  i^ihxi  rm  (toov  ^pwroirohwv.  In  £dit.  2>alniur.  legitur  i}  rivi 
Tvqiwco  Xri(rrft — rectc,  ut  mea  fert  opinio.  Substantiva  saepe  con- 
jungitur  subJtantivum  aliud  loco  adjcctivi,  ut  OAEOPOS  FPAM- 
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ALiTETS,  Demostli.  De  Corona  p*.  79*  edit.  Foiilkcs  et  FrieDd. 
-—Sic :  mihi  trama  figure  Sit  reliqua ;  ast  illi  tremat  omento 
POP  A   F ENTER 'f  Persiiw  vi.  74. 

Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run, 
And  urge  their  PREDECESSOR  MINUTES  on. 

Dryden's  Translation  of  Ovid's  Met.  b.  15. 

Lectori  docto  sexcenta  ejusmodi  occurrent.  Erat  rv§otvvQ$  Aror^; 
DioDysiua ;  qui  (ut  verbin  iitar  Ciceronis)  cum  fanum  Prasopina 
Locris  expilavisset,  navigabat  Syracusas :  isque  cum  secundisswio 
vento  cursum  teneret,  ridens:  Fidetisne,  inquit,  amici,  quam  bona 
a  diis  immortalilpus  navigatio  sacrile^is  deturi  Atque  homo  acu'- 
iuSf  cutn  bene  planeque  percepisset,  in  eadem  sentenlia  perseve- 
rabat:  qui,  cum  ad  Peloponnesum  classem  appulisset,  et  in  fanum 
tenisset  Jovis  Olympii,  aureum  ei  detraxit  amiculum,  grandi  pon- 
dtre,  quo  Jovem  ornarat  ex  manubiis  Cartkaginiensium  tyrannus 
Gelo :  atque  in  eo  etiam  cavillatus  est,  astate  grave  esse  aureum 


Jilium,  citm  in  omnibus  fanis  pater  imberbis  essef.     Dc  Nat. 

Deor.  111.  c.  34.     rvpawog  Xijct^^  erat  Sylla  :  sTre)  8f  xx)  ^pr,fji,aTa)v 

iBei  «oXX»v  xgo^  to¥  iroXsftov,  fxi'vci  toL  rrjg  'EXKsth-:  ut^jKoi'  toDto 

fiit  €0  'Effi^ipoVy  rotJTO  Si  ef  'OXvfi/frloi$y  t«  xiWitrrx  xu\  toAwts- 

kscTOTm  rm  mvot^ifMToov  fji^sTotmiJi'rowsvcg.  Sy^wlfS  ii  xa)  rolg  ^Afji^ix- 

Tvoa-ip  si^  JEA4>0TSy  on  roi  Xi^l*^"^*  ^^^^  ^'^^  /SfXriov  elyai  (fors 

iiij)  xofitctiipfat  ifgog  a\n6v.  ^  yuq  f uAa^iiv  aa-faXiarspov,  ^  xa)  airo-' 

Xnriiuws,  eact^vicuv  oux  IXxttod.     xai  rm  fiXoov  axioTsiXs  Kifrj 

Tw  ^tQxia,  KiXeva-ag  (rraifjui  ira^Xo/Seiv  txeurrov.    6  9f  Kaft;  r^xs  fisv 

«j  J§KfQV§,  wxvf J  8s  roov  Isgwv  iiyeiy,  xai  ^oXXa,  t»v  'AfApxTvovccv 

tofinmvy  inrs^axqwre  rrjv  avnyxriv.     Mtov  d«  fxtrxomov  axoua-at  ^dfv- 

yo^ilin);  Ti)5  ffv  f  oij  avotxTogotg  xiSipotgy  ilre  TfurreuTotg,  ein  rov  SuKXav 

fi99klfLe¥og    hfA^oiXsiv  tig  hirt^euf^oviav,   atrioTuXs   rrphg   avrov.     6    Sf 

vtiwTVif  ovrlyga^f,  tepjpii^uy  rev  Kap¥y  e\  fj^vj  o-uviijortv  Sri  ^xlgovrog  o6 

X^iXmilvoims  cnj   to  ihiv.    cJem  ia^povvra  Xotfj^fiivuv   IxiXsvirsv,  cig 

^ifMHtf  TOW  Beov  xa)  hiovrog. — 

T6faw9;  Ai}<rT^^y  iilud  Thomsoni^  quod  ad  sensum  attinet  baud 
iUouIe^  in  uemoriam  reducit : — — — 

Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plaim^ 
jiud  all  the  green  aelights  Ansonia  pours ; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  ihe  servile  kne**, 
And  fawning  take  the  SPLENDID  ROBBERS  boon. 

Summer  v.  QoS. 

CHARONy  sive  CoDtempIantefl,  jNig.  510.  Videtur  scriptam 
fui|6e  :  evycy  co  KXmdoi,  ytvvtxwg  xai  aojT9¥f  ayeurxoAosriCf;  oS  fiiXri^ryf, 
xai  Toig  xs^aXsig  iiriniiyij  wg  iMmiv  ivdganroi  ovrf;. 
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De  Sacrificiis.  pag.  529*  c^e^  $*  «^a^  ruiu  ^AitoKKvm^  ifivri<r' 
lijVy  /SovAof&ai  xoi  raAXfle  simv^  «  freq)  avrov  oi  <ro^)  rajy  elvifooircav 
XiyovciV  ouy  wrairspi  rou;  egatrai  ff$u(rTup^i]<rfv^  ou$ff  rou  'Tax/ydou  roy ^Voy, 
ovBe  Trig  Aa^vy\g  rr^y  U7rsgo\(/iay,  aXX'  on  x«l  xaroSixao'dfi};  «rl  too  rcoy 
liCux\tt>9rcoy  iavarepf  xa^oorpaxio-Ssl;,  $ia  rouro  fx  rou  ou^avou  xarnrs/xf  di} 
€f  y^v,  avtgooTrlvyi  ygf^iiuivog  TJj  Tup^j;.  org  Ss  xa)  fii^retM-ey  ty  OerroAia 
ira^'  *i4$f4^ra>,  Kui  h  4fpvyioc  iragoi  ^ao^^ovri.  Legi  debet :  ore  AH 
xai  iiyiTstxrev  ev  OrrroLkict — Quo  quidem  tempore^  S^c. 

De  sacrificiis.  p.  559-  ea-Ti  S  o  ''A'jng  IJ  ayl\fig  dsoj,  f»)  ra 
irfOTigm  p^figoroyoufbeyo^,  iroXu  xoAXicoy  xdc)  Cfjxy^f^o^  reoy  i^ian-coy 
/3owy.     Scribendum  puto  :  sv)  rol  TlPflTEIfli  ^nip^ovovfAsvog. 

V  IT  AHUM  AUCTIO.  p.  544.  Forte ;  '/rph;  $«  Tolcrderiy  toutiv 
itprjfi,hoi(n,  xa\  a-Hourovy  ha  Boxloyrdt,  aKKav  opiofievov  xoti  i?J<0¥  Sovra 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  551.  voLiirrig  8*  oiv  Tj-eo;,  tj  xyjircopog,  |y 
xai^  ysvoio.  Male  vertitur  ev  xai^oi  Opportune,  cum  valeat 
t7rt/f5.  Vid.  Stepb.  lliesaur.  Ling.  Greec.  toni.  n.  10.  G. — 
Euripid.  Troad. 

ri  TOW  jroLTgog  di  (r  cuysvsi'  avoKrevsl, 

i)  TOiciy  £k\oig  yiviToii  cwr^^ia* 

TO  S*  8(r9Xoy  oox  EIS  KAIPON  r^xii  a"oi  Trarpog,' 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  558.  Epicurus,  Mercurii  praeconis  voci 
•ubjectus,  mercatori  cuidam  addicitur.  £^|x.  Tig  oovsItm  rouroy ; — 

Ayo.  Tig  vj  Tif^rj ;  Eqiu,  Aio  /xvai.  Ayo,  Aapifiem,  to  ^ilyct  H 
Svcog  IhcOy  r/o*!  ^a/pfi  rcuv  eh<rfji,oLT(ov.  Epfu,  rot  ykvxia  0'irf7ra«^  xai 
fteXireio^)}  xa)  imlXkttol  ra^  W^alcig, 

To  leivA  II  quid  sibi  velint^  nondum  plane  adsequor,  ait  Gesne- 
rus. — To  ^elvu  interjectio  est^  qua  utebantur,  quuni  subito  in  men- 
tern  venisset  aliquid,  cujus  oblivisci  periculosum,  vel  certe  incom- 
modum^  fuisset.  TO  AEINA  /xgyror — luy^  KotfA^avtrwrav  what  ri 
hxaoTtxov.  (ita  interpungendum.)  Lucian.  Bis  Accusatus  p.  8^2. 
xXijy  {TO  AEINA)  oquy  eS  Aua-ioty  [i^ri  t^vi  8it|;^  to  mp\  r^f  xo/xi)^. 
Lucian  Dial.  Meretr.  p.  745.  edit.  Salmur. — xahoi,  TO  AEINAy 
^loiiog  loT*  ifoicrreoe.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  921. — areipy  TO  AEINA^ 
hfig*  hravaxgou<roii  iroAiv.  Aristoph.  Aves  648^ — Sic  distinguendam 
est  igitur  :  ro  iglva  $6*  ^eoc  ^ioo  rfcri  ya/^»  rooy  edfcr/xarcoy. 

VlTARUM  AUCTIO.  p.  5f)4.  £inendandum  :  6p^  Si  S^ra  xau 
Toy  (TuXXoyifl-ft^y,  droia  ^vi<nv — El  Toy  frpayrov  toxov  kyj^neti,  xai  rJy 
ievTipov  iiXXu  i^viv  roy  fcqwrov  X^\)/ffr0ei.  oga  xai  roy  Sevrt^oy. 

VlTAR.  AUCT.  p.  565.  XgvinvTrog.  Motviavetg*  oi  yoLq  f/xauroy 
tlvBxa  Xaiu^OLvm,  rot;  Se  $i$oyro^  ourot;  X^f'v*  s^rs)  yap  foriy  b  ftgy  ri; 
gXYVTij;,  ^  8f  irff^ifXTixo^,  ijbtauToy  /xgy  oo-xco  glyai  ^g^igxrixoy,  roy  $g 
f&adilTi^y  ^xywnjy.  Ayo.  A«l  ju.^y  rouyayrioy  g^ijj,  roy  ygoy  /utiy  gly«i  xf^itx- 
rixoy,  <rs  Of,  roy  firi^yoy  irXot^o-foy,  ^xyvnjy.  Restituo.  Ayo.  Kai  /x^y 
rovy«yr/oy  EXPHN*  roy  yfoy  ftgy  tiyai  xf^ifxrixoyy  o-c  Sg^  roy  ju^oi*  . 
irXovo^oy,  Ix^^vniy. 
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VlTAR.  AUCT.  p.  568.  Awo.  *AKKoL  Ti  ^oi  TO  TfAof  rr^j  mfrToiar§m^; 
^iXoo*.  (77up|(a)V6io;)  'H  afj^Sloi,  xa)  rh  fti^re  axoJeiv,  jx^rs  6pafy.  i^yo. 
-OSxovv  xa)  xc0^^  <c/x>af  x«»  ru^Ao;,  ftvoi  Xsyii^.  Legendum  puto  : 
Ouwm  xai  kw^os  oftoi  xa)  rv^Xag,  eivai  OEAEIS. 

PlSCATOR,    8eu    REV1VIS;CENTES.    p.     586. ^rifXPU   yap  ij/t?» 

tiifyyfAAoy  ola  SXeyiv,  EIUHN  l^  rot  wXi^J»i,  xaS'  ij/xoiv. 

PlSCATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  591*  Ehr  iJjxfT;  /mv  upy  x«} 
ft)  »mljfM,^a,  Iroi/tot  axovnv  rm  Xoycov — Probani  lectionem  perperam 
solicitavit  Marcilius ;  cui  astipulatus  est  Solanus.  Ka)  /ut^y  fMi/f 
ixihf6  ft  vfMtg,  at  ivd^tg  'AtijyaToi,  XaviaveToo,  Jri  rcuv  aliryiarcw  lor), 
trorrof  M^anrovg  l^fiv  xcl)  axovfroii  rotg  'fjiiv  Wfji^ojot$f  oug  it*  vfjMg 
^ffl<ra.VTO  of  ivioig  ourot,  frivra  rov  ;^po'yov  xvglas  auTo7$  yr/iViiifMvag, 
To^  8ff  dtopioig,  a$  oarr)  tovtoov  Ihafiov  nap*  vfMtv,  KAI  JH  yjtkufLiyas» 
Demosthenes,  contra  Leptinem. — 'Ev  w  St  raJirra  ifiovksiovro, 
KAI  AH  fioffiXAg,  iraqaiuw^aiutvog  tig  to  «vro  a]p^^/t«,  xarim^a-tv 
httnlmv  ii^  faXayya — Xenoph.  Anab.  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  §  7*  Vid- 
endas  Hutcfainsonus  ad  hunc  locum,  et  Toupius  ad  Longinum 
sect  ILVI. 

PlSCATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  598.  Tatha  [Hv,  Scrrsp  elxog  iv, 
carifuyor  M  i\  ra  (rci,  i  ^tXoa-ofia,  xaKoi  wqiurfl-agy  i^^touv  Mcrov  hi 
fMi  XoMriy  rov  /3/ou,  xaiamq  ix  ^aXy^g  xal  xKCitawg  kg  tSSiiv  riya 
Aifiiya  UnrXiua'ag,  vtto  <ro)  irxtfri ftevog,  xarafiiMvat.  Cum  menda  tarn 
manifesta  nt,  miror  neminem  adhuc  restituisse  OPMHSAS* 

PlSCATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  600.  Oi  yap  ofyt^oovoi,  ft 
Tiytt  rovrwy  i»foov,  'Troviipov,  if  ia-^iMf,  ^  oKreXyig  ri,  hrtrrlSeuovra,  ovx 
imv  Srrtg  ou  ^ikotro^lav  avr^v  ijTiSro,  xa)  rov  Xpuo'tmrov  iuivg, 
Ik  Ukaranfa,  t)  Ilu^ayigaVy  ^  Srou  ouroy  IviwfMv  6  hafJMpravoof  ixtivog 
hnuko,  xcii  oJ  rov;  Xiyovg  nroisTro.  Conjicit  Brodsus  xa)  o5 
nog  kSywg  irQOff^efroteko  ;  Jacobus  Gronovius  STroyflro.  Quid  ii  le- 
gimus  x«)  oO  Tou;  Xoyou;  EMIMEITO? 

PlSCATOR  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  609*  Bafial,  ig  irA^pn);  ftiv  i} 
mtitg  flSli^ofiiyctfy,  m)  reig  iuo  ftvag  ig  yjxoi}<ray  fMvov,  Mihi  placeret : 
hiristio  i^vag  EISHKOTSAN  i^ivov. 

PlSCATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  618.  xotrroi  ytXoiig  FE  fSp 
myx«^  i^tuy  AaXffiy.     Ita  scribendum. 

PlSCATOR^  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  619*  t^^  ^oil  n  o-oi,  oloy  voXXof 
tkn,  fUfx^ifTMy  diroinra^agTi  ^fva^lo¥  xa)  ri  iyxKrrgov,  Forsitan 
'0/0/iroAXo/  iWi¥. 
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CONJECTURA 

In  locum  Dialogi  de  causis  corruptcB  cloqucntia. 

UiALOGUM  de  causis  corruptae  eloquentiae  alii  Taciturn,  alii 
Quintilianum  scripsisse  autumant.  De  vero  auctore  nihil  certi 
habent  in  conimentariis  suis  viri  clarissimi.  De  fructu  quern 
oratori  affert  extemporalis  facundia,  ait  Marcus  Aper.  "  Equidem 
ut  de  me  ipse  fatear,  npn  eum  diem  laetiorem  egi,  quo  mihi  latus 
clavus  oblatus  est,  vel  quo  homo  novus  et  in  civitate  minime  favo- 
rabili  natus,  qusesturam,  aut  tribunatum,  aut  praeturam  accepi^ 
quam  eos  quibus  mihi  prae  mediocritate  hujus  quantulaecunque 
in  dicendo  facuhatis,  aut  reum  prospere  defendere,  aut  apud  cen* 
tumviros  causam  aliquam  orare,  aut  apud  principem  ipsos  iUos  . 
libertos  et  procuratores  principum  tueri,  et  defendere  datur.  Turn 
mihi  supra  tribunatus  et  praeturas,  et  consulatus  ascendere  videor^ 
turn  abire,  quod  si  non  in  alio  oritur  nee  in  codicillis  datur^  nee 
cum  gratia  venit."    c.  7. 

Omnia  plana  et  manifesta,  si  illud  abire  excipias  quod  intelligere 
nequeo  \  ita  omnesa  iunt,  et  pro  virili  locum  mutant,  corriguntque* 
Manusqripti  nihil  hie  quidem  adjuvant  \  ergo  ad  conjecturam  re- 
currendum  est.  Quae  alii  in  hunc  locum  dixerunt,  brevi  exponami 
meamque  posthac  lectionem  subjiciam. 

Variorum  Lectiones. 

*  Turn  supra  me  abire* — Rodolphus  Agricola. 

<  Turn  in  coelum  abire/ — Douza  ad  Petronium. 

<  Turn  abire' — Jidius  Salinerim. 

« Tum  habere  quod  nc5n  in  alto  oritur* — Petrus  Pithaus. 

^  Quod  non  in  alto  oritur' — Jus  ac  formulas  Praetorum  per  in  alio  • 
designat — Justus  Lipsius. 

'Turn  habere  quod  non  in  atrio  oritur*— J".  Lipsius. 

Muretus  Pithaeo  et  Lipsio  consentiens  non  ulterius  progressut 
est. 

*  Tum  habere  quod  non  in  alieno  oritur*—  Joh.  ClericuSm 
Adeant,   quibus  otium  est,  ipsos  animadversores  semet  invicem 

refutantes.  (Vide  Huetii  emendationem,  Brot,  Tac.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  623.  Valp.  edit.) 

Lego,  quoniam  mihi  non  satisfaciunt  quas  laudavi,  lectiones^ 
Tum  audire,  quod  si"  non  in  alio  oritur,'  nee  in  codicillis  datur^ 
(i.  e.  principis)  nee  cum  gratia  venit  (scilicet  populi). 

\udire,  to  get  a  namel  to  be  called^   Npn  recte  facere,  et  tamea 

e  audire  vult. — Cicero. 

Phe  Dialogue  quoted  above  is  not  positively  assigned  to  Tacitus, 
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or  Quintilian ;  there  is  a  passage,  however,  in  Pliny's  Epistles, 
is.  20.  in  which,  writing  to  Tacitus,  he  says  : 

«  Poemata  quiescunt,  quae  tu  inter  nemora  et  lucos  commodis- 
sime  perfici  putas/' 

Compare  this  with  some  extracts  from  the  Dialogue  : 

•*  Poetis  si  modo  dignum  aliquid  elaborare,  et  efficere  velint,  re- 
linquenda  conversatio  amicorum,  et  jucunditas  urbis,  deserenda  ce- 
tera officia,  utque  ipsi  dicunt,  in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est,  in  solitu- 
dinem  secedendum/' 

f  . 

This  is  in  the  person  of  Aper,  to  whom  Matemus  answers : 

«  Nemora  vero  et  luci,  et  secretum  ipsum,  quod  Aper  increpabat, 
tantam  mihi  aflRsrunt  voluptatem,  &c.  Me  vero  dulces,  ut  Virgilius 
ait^  musse  r^motum  a  curis  in  ilia  sacra,  illosque  f ontes  ferant  &c. 
Dialog,  de  Oratore,  c.  9.  v.  12. 

The  passage  from  Pliny's  Epistles  affords  some  presumption 
that  Tacitus  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  Dialogue.  Here 
is,  at  least,  an  apparent  allusion  of  the  letter-writer  to  the  book  ; 
and  slight  as  the  presumption  arising  from  it  may  be,  pretended 
demonstrations  have  been  built  on  as  weak  a  foundation.  Besides 
Tacitus  has  fa^n  already  named,  and  is  in  possession.  The  proof 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  give  a  title,  a  great  critic  has  said, 
ttuy  help  to  confirm  one. 

S.  WESTON. 


In  confirmation,  and  illustration,  of  the  opinion  that  Tacitus  is 
tbe  author  of  the  Dialogue,  we  subjoin  the  excellent  Introduc- 
ticm  to  the  edition  and  translation  of  that  work  by  the  learned 
2nd  elegant  Dureau  de  Lamalle. 

Reflexions  sur  le  Dialogue. 

Il  me  semble  qu'on  ne  doit  plus  guere  douter  maintenant  que 
Tacite  ne  soit  le  veritable  auteur  de  cet  ouvrage.  Tous  les  anciens 
nanuscrits  le  mettent  sous  son  nom.  Pomponius  Sabinus,  gram- 
fliairien  du  moyen  Sge,  rapporte  comme  de  Tacite  une  phrase* 
asiez  remarquable  qu'on  lit  dans  ce  Dialogue.     On  y  rencontre 


■»» 


'  CalamistrosMfficenatiSy  etc. 
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un  assez  grand  nombre  de  toumures  et  d'expressiont  qui  se  troa* 
▼ent  dans  les  autres  ecrits  de  notre  auteur,  et  plusieun  8ont  de  cet 
expressions'  extraordinaires  et  frappantes,  qu'on  n'oserait  gu^re 
emprunter  qu'k  soi-m^me.  Enfin,  M.  I'abb^  Brotier  et  M.  de 
Segnds,  deux  savants  dont  Topinion  doit  etre  d'un  si  grand  poidSf 
n'ont  point  hesite  a  recohnahre  la  propri^te  de  Tacite. 

En  vain  quelques  critiques  ont  vovilu  faire  honneur  de  cet  ou- 
▼rage  \  Quintilien,.  sous  pretexte  que  celui-ci  avait  en  eflFet  jet£ 
quelques  idees  sur  un  sujet  a  peu  pres  pareil,  Les  cauies  de  la 
corruption  de  riloquence.  Un  endroit  du  Dialogue  fixe  Page  et 
r^poque  ou  I'auteur  I'avait  compost  :  c'etait  la  sixieme  ann^  du 
principat  de  Vespasien  :  I'auteur,  comme  il  le  dit  lui*m^me,  etait 
alors  fort  jeune,  et  a  cette  6poque  Quintilien  6tait  certainement  un 
homme  fait. 

Il  en  faut  dire  autant  de  Matemus  et  d'Aper^  auxquels  on  m 
youlu  aussi  I'attribuer ;  et  cette  demiere  conjecture  est  encore 
moins  heureuse  ;  car,  outre  que  leur  age  ne  s'accorderait  pas  plus 
que  celui  de  Quintilien  avec  la  date  de  la  composition  du  Dialogue^ 
assur^ment,  s'ils  en  eussent  it€  les  auteurs,  lis  n'auraient  jamais  eu 
le  front  de  parler  d'eux-mfmes,  comme  on  en  parle  dans  vingt 
endroits  de  cet  ouvrage. 

Ce  qui  avait  donn6  des  doutes,  c'est  que  le  style  de  ce  Dialogue 
semblait  s'^Ioigner  des  formes  ordinaires  du  style  de  Tacite: 
comme  si  les  grands  ecrivains  n'avaient  qu'une  manidre^  et  qu'ils 
ne  prissent  pas  toujours  la  loi  de  leur  sujet  \  comme  si  un  dis^ 
logue  devait  £tre  icrit  du  m^me  ton  qu'une  histoire;  comme 
si,  en  faisant  parler  des  orateurs,  on  avait  pu  se  dispenser  de 
prendre  leur  langage,  et  d'employer  les  formes  nombreuses  affec- 
tees  \  r^loqu^nce  oratoire;  comme  si  enfin,  dans  les  autres 
ouvrages  de  Tacite,  malgr^  la  s6v^rit£  du  genre  de  Thistoire^  ces 
memes  formes  ne  se  retrouvaient  pas  encore,  et  plus  fr^quem- 
ment  qu'on  ne  pense  I 

Je  suppose  qu'un  homme  n'eut  jamais  lu  Tacite,  que  seulement 
il  fut  imbu  de  ces  opinions,  beaucoup  trop  exag^ries,  sur.klacolii» 
isme  pr^tendu  habituel  de  notre  auteur,  et  qu*on  lui  donn&t  \  five 
ce  passage-ci : 

<^  Ego  ut  concesserim  apud  paucos  tacito  voto  quietem  pro  discor* 
dil,  bonum  et  innocentem  principem  pro  pessimis  ac  flagitiosissi* 
mis  expetitum,  ita  neque  FauUinum,  qua  prudentia  fuit,  sperfbse 
corruptissimo  seculo  tantam  vulgi  moderationem  reor»  ut  qui  pa* 
cem  belli  amore  turbaverant,  bellum  pacis  caritate  deponerent^ 
neque  aut  exercitus  Unguis  moribusque  dissonos  in  hunc  consen- 
-■-■■■-•  ■  ~ 

*  Egregiam  paci  famam  circumdedit,  Vie  d*Agricola, — Hanc  Cicenmi 
fantam  circumdedit,  Dialogue  det  Orateurs, — Inserere  sese  fortuns,  ieeond 
hire  (k  VHiitoire, — Nomen  inserere  possunt  fam»,  Dialo^t da On^mrt. 
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Slim  potwsse  coalescerei  aut  legatos  ac  duces,  magna  ex  parte 
luzftsy  egestatisy  scelerum  $ibi  conscios^  nisi  pollutum  obstrictum- 
qae  mentis  suis  principem  passuros." 

AssuT^ment,  apr^s  avoir  ^cout£  cette  lente  et  majestueuse  pe- 
liodey  qui  semble,  comme  les  belles  rivieres,  s'entrelacer  en  replis 
amaeozy  oii  toutes  ces  particules  menagees  avec  art,  en  relevant 
et  tontenant  le  discours,  suspendent  Fint^rSt  et  attachent  I'atten- 
Ckm  du  lecteur  {  ou  T^l^gance  des  formes  sym^triques  et  corres- 
pondantes  ajoute  \  la  beaut^  du  nombre  \  oxi  I'on  a  rassemble 
avec  8<Hii  les  mots  les  plus  m^lodieux,  tous  ceux  qui  se  develop- 
pent  par  un  enchalnement  agreable  des  sons  les  plus  flatteurs  \ 
oA  la  phrase  enfin,  apres  s'etre  enrichie  dans  sa  marche  de  toute 
cette  vari^6  de  nombres  oratoires,  vient  se  terminer  par  une  ca- 
dence non  moins  harmonieuse,  qui,  pareille  a  ces  corps  sonores 
qui  T^somient  apres  qu'on  a^  cesse  de  les  frapper,  laisse  apres  elle 
on  long  et  doux  retentissement ;  assurement,  dis- je,  apr^s  avoir 
faout^  une  telle  phrase,  le  dernier  des  ^crivains  auquel,  d'apres  les 
pr^rentions  ordinaires,  on  serait  tent^  de  I'attribuer,  serait  Tacite : 
elle  est  de  lui  pourtant,  et  il  en  a  mille  de  ce  genre. 

£n  g^n^ral  on  se  hate  trop  de  circonscrire  la  maniere  d'un  ecri- 
vain.  Des  quatre  autres  ouvrages  que  Tacite  nous  a  laiss^s,  il 
a'jr  en  a  pas  un  seul  ou  Ton  n'aper9oive  des  differences  tres 
fcappantes.  Ce  sont,  par  exemple,  les  Mceurs  des  Germains,  qui 
4at  ce  trait,  cette  brievet^,  cette  concision  que  Ton  veut  qui  soi^u 
k  caract^  distinctif  de  notre  auteur.  La  Vie  d'Agricola,  tout 
aa  contrairej  ofiTe«  sur<-tout  dans  I'exorde  et  dans  la  peroraison,  la 
loodeur  harmonieuse  des  formes  p^riodiques  ;  dans  les  Annales,  le 
stfle  aplusde  simplicity;  dans  I'Histoire,  plus  d'audace  et  de  pompe. 

Et  cette  difference,  qui  se  remarque  dans  I'ensemble  de  ces 
ouvrages,  vous  la  retrouverez  dans  les  diff^rentes  parties,  vous 
la  retrouverez  dans  chaque  detail.  Le  quatrieme  livre  de  I'His- 
tone  tndte  presque  enti^rement  des  guerres  de  tous  ces  barbares 
do  nord,  Bructeres,  Bataves,  Canin^fates.  Dans  tout  ce  livre, 
ittt  \  peu  pres  la  m£me  maniere  que  dans  les  Moeurs  des  Ger- 
■ittins*  Ce  sont  des  traits  d^tach^s ;  le  style  est  brusque  et  heurte. 
D  semble  qu'^  force  de  vivre  au  milieu  de  ces  hordes  de  sauvages, 
f  aateur  ait  pris,  comme  Si  son  ins^u,  leur  rudesse  et  leur  Ipret6. 

S'agit-il  de  raconter  les  crimes  du  palais,  Tavilissement  des 
&omams,  et  la  basse  adulation  du  s^nat  ?  alors,  comme  I'ame  de 
I'aiiCettr  ^prouve  un  sentiment  profond  de  douleur  et  d'indignation, 
que  la  moderation  de  I'histoire  lui  fait  un  devoir  de  contenir  et 
de  disaimuler,  alors  vous  voyez  que  son  style,  par  tout  le  m^ci- 
nisme  de  sa  phrase,  par  le  redoublement  des  m£mes  consonnes, 
far  Pentissement  des  m^mes  voyelles,  parje  ne  sais  quel  rhythme 
liboriettK  et  contiaint^  exprime  tout  Fewrt  de  cette  ame  tour- 
Matte  jd'un  aendaent  iiiolentt  auquel  die  craint  de  s'abandooi 
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Ce  n'est  plus  ici  de  la  concision,  de  la  brievete  ;  c'est  une  preci- 
sion vigoureuse,  soutenue  d'une  harmonic  forte.  Vous  cxojez 
comma  jentendre  les  accents  sourds  d'une  rage  etouffee^  d*ou  H 
part  de  temps  en  temps  un  cri  terrible. 

Mais  enfin,  lorsque  ce  coeur  vient  a  se  reposer  sur  des  senti- 
ments plus  doux,  lorsque  le  recit  de  quelques  vertus  peut  sou- 
lager  un  moment  Toppression  douloureuse  qu*il  eprouve  au  milieu 
de  cet  amas  d'horreurs  et  de  crimes,  ou  bien  lorsque  le  spectacle 
de  la  ^eunesse  et  de  la  beaute  malheureuse  dispose  son  ame  \ 
Tattendrissement  et  a  la  pitie,  alors  son  style  prend  une  teinte  de 
.  m61ancolie  et  de  sensibilite.  Les  tours  ont  plus  de  moUesse,  I'har- 
monie  plus  de  douceur,  Voyez  tout  ce  morceau  de^Bareas  et  de 
Servilie,  ce  combat  si  touchant  de  I'amour  patemel  et  de  la  piet£ 
filialc ;  voyez  tout  ce  recit  des  morts  d'Octavie,  de  S^n^ue^ 
d'Othon,  qu'on  ne  peut  lire  sans  verser  des  larmes ;  voyez  sur- 
tout  ce  morcc^  enchanteur  de  la  mort  de  Germanicus,  oii  ce 
grand  ecrivain,  par  la  repetition  frequente  des  mesures  spondaiques, 
imite  si  bien  les  accents  de  la  douleur,  et  rappelle  it  I'imagination 
les  sons  prolonges  de'  ccs  instruments  funeraires  dont  les  anciens 
accompagnaient  les  obseques  de  leurs  morts*:  «  Neque  multo  post 
extinguitur  ingenti  luctu  provinciae  et  circumjacentium  populorum. 

Indoluere  ex  terse  natioties  regesque lacrymis  et  conclama^ 

tionibu^  dolorem  testabantur."  Qu'on  relise  tout  le  discours  de 
Germanicus  mourant :  <<Referatis  patri  ac  fratri  quibus  acerbita- 
tibus  dilaceratus,  quibus  insidiis  circumventus  miserrimam  .vitam 
pessima  morte  finierim."  Et  puis  tout  de  suite:  "Si  quos  spes 
meae,  si  quos  propinquus  sanguis,  etiam  quos  invidia  erga  viven- 
tcm  movebat,  inlacrymabunt  quondam  florentem  et  tot  bellorum 
superstitem  muliebri  fraude  cecidisse."  Je  ne  fais  qu'indiquer  : 
ce  ne  sont  pas  des  beautes  aussi  frappantes  qui  ont  besoin  d'analyse. 
Seulement,  je  le  demande,  dahs  tous  i:es  morceaux  et  dans  une 
foule  d'autres  que  je  pourrais  citer,  est-ce  la  bri^vet^  qu'on  re- 
marque  ? 

Souvent  la  meme  phrase  offre  a  la  fois  tous  ce8  difi^rentt  con* 
trastes.  Entre  mille  exemples^  en  voici  un  qui  me  tombe  sous' 
la  main : 

"  At  Agrippina,  quanquam  defessa  luctu,  et  corpore  aegro»  onw 
hium  tamen  quae  ultionem  morarentur  intolerans,  consceodit  na- 
▼em  cum  cineribus  Germanici  liberisque :  miserantibus  cunctis 
quod  feminia  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  modo  matiimonio 
inter  venerantes  gratantesque  aspici  solita,  nunc  ferales  relliquias 
sinu  ferret,  ihcerta  ultionis^  anxia  sal,  et  infellci  foecnnditate  for- 
tunae  toties  obnoxia.'' 

Remarquez  tout  Tart  de  Tauteur,  qui  d'abord  ayant  a  pdndie 
la  langueur  et  I'abattement  d'Agrippine,  non  content  d'emplo^^er 
le  rhythme  lourd  de  tous  ces  spondees,  «  quanquam  defessa  IttCtUt"* 
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ajoute  encore  a  Teffet  par  la  maniere  dont  les  accents,  dans  ces 
tOM  mots,  se  trouvent  tous  places  a  la  penultieme  syllabe,  ce  qui 
£uC  que  l*hannonie  tombant  a  chacun  de  ces  mots,  semble  ne  se 
rderer  qu'avec  effort;  et  comme  si  ce  double  moyen  etait  encore 
intuffiaant,  il  a  soin  d'appesantir  encore  la  marche  de  la  phrase  par 
le  choc  de  ces  deux  voyelles  semblables,  <<  corpore  aegro/'  qui,  par 
bdifficult^  qu'on  eprouve  en  les  pronon9ant,  semble  peindre  a 
rorrille  la  respiration  p^nible  et  haletante  d'un  malade  extenu^. 
Fois,  lorsque  le  ineme  auteur  veut  exprimer  la  violence  des  res- 
sentiments  de  cette  ame  implacable  qui  lui  fait  surmontcr  la  fai- 
Uesse  de  son  corps,  observez  que  le  mouvement  de  la  phrase  s'ac- 
celere  tout  \  coup  par  la  rapidity  de  I'iambe  et  du  dactyle,  en 
m£me  t^mps  que  I'harmonie  de  tous  les  mots  se  renfor^aiit,  sem* 
ble  imiter,  par  le  son  de  toutes  ces  syllabes  retentissantes,  les 
idats  de  la  colore  et  de  I'indignation,  «  sed  omnium  tamen  quz  ul- 
tionem  morarentur  intolerans."  Dans  la  seconde  moitie  de  cette 
magnifique  p^riode,  les  contrastes  ne  sont  pas  aussi  fortement 
prononc^s.  II  est  cependant  facile  d'apercevoir  que  dans  la  pein* 
tare  du  bonheur  d'Agrippine,  sur  laquelle  I'auteur  s'arrete  avec 
complaisance,  ces  douces  images  sont  developpees  dans  un  lan- 
nge  plus  harmonieux  et  plus  doux,  «  miserantibus  cunctis  quod 
nmina  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  modo  matrimonio  inter 
veneiantes  gratantesque  aspici  solita ;"  et  lorsque  ensuite  il  trace 
la  peinture  des  infortunes  d' Agrippine,  comme  alors  a  sa  piti^  se 
meient  je  ne  sais  quels  mouvements  d'indignation,  on  voit  que 
I'harmonie  de  la  phrase  prend  un  caractere  d'energie  et  d'aprete, 
^'ferales  relliquias  sinu  ferret,  incerta  ultionis,  anxia  sul,'' jusqu'au 
moment  ou  tous  les  sentiments  de  cette  ame  ne  pouvant  se  con- 
tiaindre,  ^clatent  par  des  accents  terribles :  « infelici  fcecunditate 
.fiortnnle  toties  obnoxia." 

Je  demande  pardon  k  tous  les  Iccteurs  instruits  de  m^etre  si 
fiort  appesanti  sur  des  remarques  qu'ils  n'auraient  pas  manque  de 
£ure  eux-»memes  \  mais  ce  n'est  pas  pour  eux  sculs  qu'on  doit 
fanre.  H  est  une  classe  d'hommes  peu  familiarises  avec  les  se- 
crets de  I'art,  pour  qui  ces  details  ne  sont  pas  inutiles.  Et  d'ail- 
leursy  comme  rien  n'est  plus  accr^dit^  que  I'opinion  qui  envisage 
la  bri^vet^  comme  la  quality  dominante  du  style  de  Tacite,  et  que 
i!tA  m£me  cette  opinion  qui  lui  a  fait  contester  si  long-temps  le 
nrffite  d'avoir  compost  son  Dialogue,  il  6tait  h  propos  de  multiplier 
les  pieuves  et  les  citations  qui  peuvent  la  combattre. 

II  s'en  fallait  que  ce  fut  ^opinion  des  anciens.  lis  disaient,  la 
hiiveU^  de  Salhtste^  lapornpe  de  Tacite;  et  afin  quon  ne  croie 


'  Qui  Crispus  brevitate  placet ; 

Qui  pompa  Tacitus  nunquam  sine  laudc  loquendus. 
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pas  que  ce  soit  un  mot  hasard^  dans  la  chaleur  de  1st  eompoftitiotr^ 
Pauteur  de  qui  j'ai  tire  ce  passage,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  y  rerient 
encore  dans  un  autre  endroit ;  et  apr^s  avoir  cit6  de  nouveau'  la 
brievete  comme  le  trait  distinctif  de  Salluste,  il  loue  particulidre*> 
ment  dans  Tacite  une  verve  f6conde  et  intarissable. 

Je  crois  avoir  trouv^  une  des  raisons  de  cette  difference  si  sen* 
Bible  dans  la  mani^re  de  ces  deux  grands  ^rivains.  Lorsque 
Salluste  6crivit  son  Histoire,  il  ^tait  m^content  du  s^at,  qui 
I'avait  chass^  de  son  corps.  Le  sentiment  dominant  de  cette  ame 
^tait  une  humeur  chagrine  .*  or  I'humeur  est  s^he>  elle  est  brus- 
que. Ce  qui  dominait  dans  Tame  de  Tacite,  c'^tait  cette  haine 
▼igoureuse  que  le  vice  inspire  k  la  vertq  indign£e.  Or  le  carac* 
tdre  de  Pindignation  est  I'^nergie  ;  ses  accents  sont  forts  et  pas* 
sionn^s. 

Montagne  dit  en  propres  mots  que  la  maniire  de  Tacite  tire  d 
telle  de  Sineque.  Assur^ment  il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  jugement  lit* 
t^raire  plus  erron^.  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  S^n^que,  d'ailleurs 
plein  de  traits  brillants,  parmi  lesquels  il  se  rencontre  des  beautit 
fortes  et  vraies,  a  trop  souvent  le  tort  de  d^couper  son  style  pit 
de  petites  phrases  courtes,  qui  arr^tent  le  mouvement  desapensife^ 
qui  d^truisent  toute  liaison,  toute  harmonic.  Tacite,  au  cotitrairei 
procede  ordinairement  par  grandes  masses;  et  les  reflexions 
m£me,  les  maximes,  les  traits  vifs,  au  lieu  de  les  isoler  et  de  lei 
detacher,  comme  fait  tOujours  S^n^que,  ce  qui  ote  infiniment  de 
leur  poids  et  de  leur  force,  il  a  I'art  de  les  enchasser  dans  le  tissa 
d'une  phrase  toujdurs  pleine,  quoique  serr^e,  et  qui  presque  tQU* 
jours  joint  le  nombre  i^  I'^nergie.  Lors  m£me  qu'd  est  precis 
dans  les  details,  il  est  large  dans  Tensemble. 

Une  chose  qui  surprendra  beaucoup  de  lecteurs,  et  qui  semble 
contrarier  les  idees  regues,  c'est  que  cette  forme  de  styfe,  que 
j'affirme  Itre  souvent  celle  de  Tacite,  £tait,  suivant  les  anciensy 
la  plus  propre  au  genre  historique.  Cic^ron  dit  en  termes*  exprte 
que  les  formes  piriodiques  et  nombreuses  conviennent  sur-tout 
au  pan^gyrique  et  k  Thistoire. 

Je  me  flatte  maintenant  que  cette  discussion  aura  fbft  affidbfi 
Tobjection  qu'on  pr^tendait  tirer  de  la  diversity  des  styles:  car  de 
m£me  que  THistoire  de  Tacite  ofire  souvent,  comme  je  Tai  dit» 
la  rondeur  et  le  nombre  qui  se  font  remarquer  dans  le  Dialoguei 


'  £t  te  qui  brevitate,  Crispe,  polles, 
Et  qui  pru  ingenio  fiuente  nulli, 
Cornell  Tacite,  es  tacendus  ori. 

*  In  historic,  et  in  eo  quod  appellamus  £pid£ikticoii»  placet  omnia  dici 
IsocRATEo,  Thcopom|>eoque  more,  ill&  circumscriptione,  ambituque,  etc. 
Orator,,  ch.  a4. 
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le  Dialogue,  de  soncdt^,  offre  quelquefois  la  pr^ision,  P^ergie^ 
ettoDJoors  la  venre  et  la  chaleur  qui  caract^risent  I'hiitoiie. 

Juste-Lipse  n'h^site  point  ik  mettre  ce  petit  ourrage  au  niyeau 
de  tout  ce  que  Cic^ron  et  Quintilien  ont  ^rit  de  mieux  sur  ce 
sojn.  J'aTOue  quejesuis  de  Tavis  de  Juste-Lipse;  et  ce  qui 
lend  cet  torit  encore  plus  int^ressant,  c'est  que  1  auteur  avait  au 
phis  diz-neuf  it  yingt  ans  lorsqu'il  le  composa. 


CASIMIR  AND  BURNS. 

-Animae,  qiiales  neque  candidiores 


Terra  tulit,  neque  qiteis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

lioRAT. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Bt  those,  who  wish  to  make  ao^^  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
eonpositioo  of  Latin  lyrics,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that 
to  acquaintance  with  the  roost  successful  imitators  of  Horace  is  nearly 
IS  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Venusian  bard  himself.  A  similar 
rale  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  acquirement  of  any  other 
ipecies  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  those,  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
degiacs  of  Sannazarius,  of  Buchanan,  of  Milton,  and  of  Bourne,  will 
be  found  to  make  the  fykest  approach  to  that  ease,  simplicity  and 
ddicate  management,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  pen  of  Ovid.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that,  for  the  benent  of  such  of  the  British  youth  as 
are  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  former  of  these  departments,  and  more 
especially  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  Alcaic  stanza,  I  should 
kombly  recommend  an  immediate  reprint  of  the  Polish  poet  Casimir ; 
whose  effusions,  both  in  point  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of  language, 
ate,  in  general,  equal,  at  least  seldom  inferior,  to  those  displayed  by  his 

rit '  prototype  and  pattern,  Horace.      1  know  not  how  to  account 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  poet  in  that  very  able 
esay,  written  by  Dr.  Knox,  On  Latin  Verse  as  an  exercise  at  Schools, 

In  support  of  the  propriety  of  my  suggestion,  I  will  present  your 
readers  with  the  perusal  of  one  of  his  Alcaic  odes,  which,  from  its  ex- 
treme beauty  as  well  as  brevity,  will  be  every  way  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose required.  To  this  I  shall  subjoin  two  very  beautiful  stanzas  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  poems  by  the  Scotch  poet  Burns,  and  known 
to  have  been  written  by  him  at  a  very  early  age.    They  bear  a  strong 


■*■* 


■  The  title  pa^eof  an  edition  of  tliispoet,  printed  in  178 1,  begins  thus: 
HomtiuM  Sarmatictii,  iive  Matth.  Casimiri  Sarbievii  Lithuani  S.  T,  Theoiogi  et 
Poetarum  omnium  faciU  Principii  Lvricorum^  ifc*  So  great  indeed  is  the  repute 
in  Which  thU  work  haS  been  held,  that,  altliough  it  has  already  gone;  t^ 
twenty  editions,  it  is  no  eas^  matter  to  procure  a  copy  even  at  an  * 
dinary  price.   V.  L. — There  is  a  Bipontine  Edition  of  Casimir  in 
which  we  suppose  to  be  cheap,  and  by  no  means  scarce.    EniToa. 
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l^seinblance  in  certain  poinb  to '  the  Latin  ode  of  Casimir,  and  well 
deserve  being  c6i|g[>ariesd  with  it.  In  the  sentimental  part  Burns  has 
dilated  to  a  mor^;  considerable  length.  Take  away  the  presence  of 
the  lyre  with  the.\consequeut  addr^s  to  it,  and  the  close  of  the  first 
stanza,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tbirdi  of  CaSimir,  will  very  well  accord  with  the  first  of  Burns.  Both 
the  compositions  are  'admirable ;  and  to  doubt  to  which  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given  is  only  to  bestow  praise  upon  both. 

Oasim.  lyr.  lib.  II.    Odr  3. 

'  Ad  suani  teatudinenu    > 

Sonora  buxi  filia  sntilis» 
Pendebis  altd*  barbite,  populo ; 
Duni  ridct  aer,  et  su))inas 
Sollicitat  ievis  aura  frondes. 
Te  Mbilantis  lenior  halitus 
Pcrflabit  Euri :  me  juvet  interim 
CoUuni  reclin^sse,  et  virenti 
Sic  temer^  jacuisse  rip&. 
Eheu !  serenum  quaa  nebulae  tegunt 
Kcpente  poelum  !  quis  sonus  imbriom ! 
Surgamus. — Heu  !  semper  fugaoi 
Gaudia  pra^teritura  passu. 


Burns— SONG. 

1  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowVs  were  springing. 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
Listening  to  the  wild  bird's  singing. 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream. 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring ; 

Through  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie'  wave. 
Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning. 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy'd  ; 
But  lang  ^  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  '  mv  flow'ry  bliss  destroyed, 
lliough  nckle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me. 

She  promised  fair,  and  performed  but  ill ; 
Of  mony*  a  joy  and  hope  bcrcav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 
1814.  V.  L. 


•  Drumlie,  muddy.    Gloss.  •  Lang  or,  long  ere.    Gloss. 

'  A',  all.  ♦  Mony,  many. 
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CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THB  Editor  of  thc  Classical  Journal. 

I  beg  leave,  through  ihe  mediuin  of  your  publication,  to  submit  to 
the  approbation  of  the  future  Editors  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aorelius  Antoninus,  the  following  Criticism  on  a  passage  of  that 
excellent  and  illustrious  author^  which  I  hope  will  be  found  as 
just  as  it  is  obvious. 

To^  IL!Kl<ra-oLg,  Tov  xalf  auToL^  a'V'yKO(r(MV(ra$  KOfrfLov     Lib.  V.  Sect.  1. 

As  in  a  former  part  of  this  section  the  good  £mperor  addresses 
himself  to  mun,  that  he  might  engage  him  to  perform  the  various 
offices  of  life  with  willingness  and  alacrity  ;  so  he  here  endeavours 
to  shew  that  indolence  is  unworthy  of  man,  since  even  the  birds  ~ 
and  insects,  as  the  sparrows,  ihe  mUs^  the  spiders  and  the  bees,  arc 
all  employeti  in  tlitir  diffeient  stations,  and  perform  actively  their 
several  dutios.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  slight  error 
here,  which  must  be  manifest  to  an  attentive  reader ;  for  as  the 
reference  was  made  to  animated  naiure,  die  shrubs  could  not 
possibly  be  included. 

After  these  observations,  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  also  appear  not  less 
itriking  when  I  produce  the  w  ords  of  Graves's  Translation,  which 
is  the  last  and  best :  Do  not  yon  see  the  very  shrubs,  the  sparrows, 
the  ants,  the  spiders,  and  the  bees,  all  busied,  and  in  their  several 
stations  co-operating  to  adorn  the  system  oj  the  universe  i 

I  therefore  think  that  before  rot  fvraptei  the  preposition  Kara,  is 
not  only  to  be  understood,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  ought 
to  have  been  expressed,  as  all  the  Translators  have  been  deceived 
from  the  want  of  it.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  me  that  not  any  of 
them  should  have  hazarded  a  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  for  the 
whole  context  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the  quesiiou  is  not 
concerning  Shrubs  and  Trees  as  ornamenting  this  material  world, 
bat  concerning  living  creatures  exerting  their  active  powers:  of 
this  a  more  apposite  proof  cannot  well  be  given  than  in  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  the  one  already  quoted,  npog  to 
jfSfotAi  o5v  yryova^  ;  £>m$  8g  ov  tt^o^  woie7v,  fj  trghg  ivigyuotv  ;  and  trans- 
lated by  Graves:  Were  you  born  then  only  to  please  yourself ;  and 
not  for  action,  and  the  exertion  of  your  faculties : 

luHuenced  by  all  these  reasons,  I.  propose  to  read  the  passage 
thus: 

Oi  /SXsTTfi^  [x«ra]  ra  ^t/ragia,  ra  crgovdapta,  rou;  jxJpf4i)xa(,  rc^ 

snd  it  may  then  be  rendered :  '*  Do  not  you  perceive  among  tl 
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fVery  shrubs  the  little  birds,  the  ants,  the  spiders,  and  the  bees  all 
contribute  to  enliven  and  adorn  the  system  of  the  universe  V 

The  following  citations  may  be  considered  as  authorities  in 
support  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  one 
which  I  have  chosen,  though  the  word  admits  of  great  latitude  of 
interpretation. 

xo)  8^  TTf^l  avigcoTraov  rou^  Xoyovf  xoiou/tcvov,  exierxoxety  hi  xou  ret  M- 
yeiA,  ci(PKi§  fraiev  avoodev,  xetrei  iyiXag,  (rrgaTevfJLara,  yecopvia,  yaftou;, 

haXvareigf  ysvi(ret$,  Oavirovg to  ninLyny^^  xcii  to  «x  toov  evojf- 

t/mv  arvyHOcrfMUfjLevov 

Plato  quoted  by  Antoninus.  B.  7.  Sect.  48. 

When  we  are  discoursing  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  should 
take  a  view  of  these  terrestrial  affairs,  as  from  a  lofty  eminence, 
and  observe  among  the  various  combinations  of  society  (literally 
in  the  herding  of  mankind  :  see  also  Iliad  B.  480)  their  armies, 
their  agriculture,  their  marriages  and  separations^  their  births 
and  burials,  their  feasting  and  their  mourning,  &c. 

'//vTf  ftuioecov  aSiyacov  eivea  ToXXi, 
A*It€  xaTa  o'Tdttjxov  xoiftv^iov  ^Xacrxouo'iv. 

Iliad.  B.  470. 

As  numerous  clouds  of  flies  swarm  around  the  peasant's  hovel. 

XCIT&  ^eowriia  frvxva xttfjitioi. 

Odyss.  B.  473. 
We  lay  among  the  thick  bushes. 

STuyta}  fJi'i)^OL§  vapoivovg 
l7oXux60ftov;  xara  ieurag. 

Anacreon,  Ode  42. 

I  detest  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  the  festivities  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  which  I  have  produced,  as  I 
am  willing  to  leave  the  emendation  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
your  readers,  who,  if  they  approve  it,  will  readily  suggest  many 
other  illustrations. 

«Oth  Nov.  1813.  J.  W. 
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AN  ANSWER 

TO 

A  LATE  BOOK, 

Written  against  the  Lesmed  and  Reverend 
Dr.  BentUy^  relative  to  some  Manu- 
script ?iotes  on  Callimachus, 

TOGETHER    WITH 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  BENNEPS 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  SAID  BOOK. 


LONDON  : 
PRINTED    IV   THE   TSAR   1699. 


Wk  were  advised  by  that  distinguished  oraament  of  Classical  literature, 

T^»  Pkn*,  to  re-publish    in  our  Journal  this  very  scarce   and   curious 

Tract  upon  a  controversial  subject  even  at  the  present  day  particularly 

interesting  to  the  Scholar,  and  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the 

kimed  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  to  the  excellent  Library  of  which 

Scfaod  the  Book  belongs,  we  are  enabled  to  adorn  our  pages  with  it.    The 

original  was  printed  in  octavo,  and  consists  of  809  pages.    We  shall  insert 

t  portion  of  it  in  every  succeeding  number  till  the  whole  has  been  included. 

This  Book  forms  a  part  of  the  noble  collection  of.  Dr.  Taylor,  (the  well* 

koown  Editor  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias,)  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 

library  at  Shrewsbury  School.    Dr.  Taylor  has  written  in  his  own  fine 

hand  upon  the  title-page  of  the  Book,  By  S,  Whatelyy  and  opposite  to  the 

title-page  appears  the  following  note,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  hand — 

«  S.  Whately. 

**  I  have  veen  an  English  Translation  of  Phalaris'  Epistles  (with  some 

things  relative  to  this  dispute)  by  one  Whately,  A.  M.  and  Fell,  of  Magdal. 

CoU.  Oxon.    Surely  y«  same. 

Solom.  Whately,  Magd.  Coll. 
A.  M.  1684.    Oxf.  Grad.'' 

Dr.  Routh,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,   Oxford^  has  added 
the  following  Note: 

"  This  person  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Fellow  or  a  Demy  of 
Magd.  Coil.'' 

We  have  to  add,  that   Dr.  Taylor,   who  acknowledges  having    seen 
S.  Whately's  Translation  of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  had  no  occasion  whatever 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  this  Book  was  S.  Whately ;  for  at  tin 
end  of  the  Preface  to  it  appears  the  following  Advertisement— 
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w  Lately  published,  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  translated  into  English  from 
the  Original,  by  the  Author  of  this  Answer." 

This  Translation  is  also  among  Dr.  Taylor's  Books  deposited  in  S  brews 
bury  Library,  and  S.  Whately's  name  appears  in  the  title-page  of  it. 

In  the  102d  page  of  this  able  vindication  of  Or.  Benfley,  occur  the  follow  - 
ing  words :— <*  Tnis  fragment  is  part  of  an  Hexameter,  a  sort  of  metre,  which 
a  very  moderate  Antiquarian  would  have  told  you  the  ancients  never  made 
use  of  in  Tragedy — 

Dr.  Butler  adds  the  following  remark—"  The  word  seldom  here  is  written 
in  the  margin  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  justly  See  the  first  Chorus  in  the  CRd,  Tyr. 
and  various  other  passages."  Dr.  Parr  has  subsequently  annexed  these 
words : — "  In  the  Trachinians  there  are  nine  Hexameters :  see  the  1037th 
line.  Edit.  Vauvill.  of  Sophocles." 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

TllS  but  a  poor  invitation  to  the  Reader,  and  an  uncon>nion  way  of 
prefacing,  to  tell  him,  that  he  is  presented  with  <a  Book  not  worth" the 
perusal.     But  as  the  matter  is  past  denial,  and  as  I  am  certain  to  hear  of 
it  from  other  hands,  'tis  not  so  much  ingenuity  as  policy  to  confess  it. 
Some  little  account  however  1  think  niy:>elf  obliged  to  give  of  the 
motives  that  put  me  upon  intermcddlin<;  in  so  insignificunt  a  debate. 
There  is  a  passion  called  by  the  Latins,  hulignatio,  which  of  all  others 
my  nature  hath  left  it  least  tti  my  power  to  resist ;  one  property  of 
which  is  not  to  be  able  to  behold  with  patience  lions  teazed  by  gnats. 
If  any  thiniir  can  justice  such  a  Passion  in  so  little  a  Creature  as  myself, 
the  rude  insults  offered  to  an  extraordinary  Man,  one  of  whose  most 
impotent  Adversaries  I  have  in  the  following  Papers  taken  upon  me  to 
bring   under  Examination,  and  the  Applause  with  which  the  Party 
received  them,  I  should  think,  will  do  it.     What  drew  this  Storm  of 
Criticism  upon  that  Reverend  Person,  the  Reader  will  And  not  ob- 
scurely intimated  to  him  in  tlie  Animadversions  I  have  bestowed  upon 
Mr.   Bennet's  Appendix «    'Tis  no  wonder,  that  a  War  so  uiyustly 
begun  should  be  prosecuted  by  not  much  more  honourable  methods : 
and  the  Littleness  of  the  Instruments  made  use  of  in  executing  their 
Revenge  added  to  the  Contumely.     The  Assurance  with  which  their 
young  Hero  took  the  Field,  that  Air  of  Superiority  with  which  he  every 
where  treats  his  Adversary,  the  Acclamations  with  which  the  Party, 
nay  the  Applau.ses  with  which  he  himself  proclaimed  himself  Conqueror, 
made  the  World  begin  to  look  upon  the  Dr.'s  Case  as  desperate ;  and 
Hwas  in  every  bo<iies  mouth,  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  is  an  uiiauswerable 
piece.     Nor  was  it  enout^h,  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  posted  his  despised  Dr. 
Bentley  at  the  top  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  Pages;  that  he  had 
made  him  the  Je^t  and  Sting  of  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  Pe- 
riods, the  Common  Chat  of  Coffee-houses  and  Taverns :  He  threateht 
him  with  yet  more  dbmal  things  to  follow :  That  there  should  be  a 
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Book  written  against  him  in  Latin  ;  that  Foreign  Universities  should  in 
due  time  be  informed,  what  a  Man  the  King  of  England  bad  to  his 
Library- Keeper ;  and  particularly  Monsieur  Spanheim,  and  Monsieur 
Grievius  be  instructed  how  to  chuse  out  some  more  deserving  Person 
to  place  their  Civilkies  upon.  Nay,  and,  to  put  him  beyond  all  Hopes» 
he  phiiuly  tells  him,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  an  whole 
Body  of  Men,  whose  Hatreds  >dnd  Revenges  were  Immortal ;  wlio^ 
when  once  they  begin  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will 
leave  him ;  and  who  were  resolved  to  use  him  as  unmercifully  with 
their' Pens,  as  ever  Phalaris  did  poor  Innocents  with  his  Musical  Bull. 
Had  not  the  Doctor  been  either  very  Conscious  to  himself  of  the 
Goodness  of  his  Cause,  or  very  insensible  of  Danger,  he  would  tamely 
have  quitted  the  Field,  and  have  striven  by  Patience  and  Silence  to 
have  mitigated  their  displeasure.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  Ibwn  it 
was  soon  got  abroad  that  the  Dr.  did  not  yield  ;  nay,  that  he  did  hot 
Laugh  at  them,  and  would  certainly  give  them  an  Answer.  This,  we  , 
may  suppose,  created  them  some  Disturbance.  For  I  cannot  imagine 
that  they  did  ever  in  their  Hearts  believe  Dr.  Bentley  to  be  so  very 
manageable  an  Adversary  as  in  their  Writings  they  had  everywhere 
represented  him.  However,  one  considerable  Advantage  they  had 
gained  in  their  first  Adventure.  The  Town  and  common  Fame  were 
on  their  side,  which  when  once  they  have  fallen  in  with  a  false  cry  will 
not  easily  change  their  Note.  Supported  with  this  Comfort,  they 
were  resolved  to  stand  their  Ground,  and  if  the  Dr.  was  for  answering 
them,  they  would  be  sure  to  find  him  work  enough.  I  very  well  re* 
member,  that  some  Months  before  the  Dr.'s  last  Book  was  published, 
I  heard  it  in  these  very  Words  and  Syllables  from  a  certain  Persoo, 
whom  I  suppose  no  stranger  to  the  Secrets  of  the  Party  ;  "  Let  the  Dr. 
come  out  with  his  Answer  as  soon  as  he  will,  they  are  in  readiness 
lor  him  ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  ,saith  he,  they  have  Rods  in  Pickle 
against  him."  Accordingly,  within  not  many  Weeks  after  the  Dr/s 
Answer  was  published  (but  just  time  enough  for  the  Club  to  patch  up 
Mr.  Bennet's  Appendix)  it  was  followed  by  this  Rod  in  Pickle  of  a  Vin 
dicator :  as  indeed  well  it  might,  all  the  Sheets  (or  I  am  misinformed) 
being  wrought  off  before.  And  here  was  another  piece  of  work  for 
the  Dr.  wherein  they  bad  him  upon  an  unlucky  Dilemma.  If  he 
answered  it,  the  Littleness  of  the  Subject,  as  well  as  the  inequality  of 
the  Antagonist,  must  needs  have  exposed  him  to  Contempt:  It  he 
answered  it  not ;  that  had  been  interpreted  a  submitting  to  the  Charge^ 
and  would  have  kept  some  Life  in  the  Cause.  Aud  again ;  if  he 
answered  This,  they  might  have  had  another  piece  against  him,  and 
after  That  another,  and  so  on  ;  verifying  Mr.  Boyle's  Prediction,  that 
there  were  an  whole  Body  engaged  against  him,  who  when  once  they 
begin  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will  leave  him.  Nay, 
I  have  heard  it  more  tlian  once,  that  they  gave  out,  they  would  write 
a  Book  against  him  once  a  Month  as  long  as  he  liv*d.  Nay,  and  I  can 
produce  my  Witnesses,  to  whom  Mr.  Bennet,  hearing,  it  seems,  that 
there  was  something  of  an  Answer  designed  to  the  Vindicator,  said  with 
his  own  mouth  ;  That  they  were  best  let  his  Appendix  alone :  If  the^ 
printed  any  Reflections  upon  him,  he'd  be  evea  mWi  VWm«  ^soiiWv^^ 
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tbem  exposed  all  the  Town  over,  both  in  Verse  and  Prose.  And  these 
are  the  Methods  by  which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Half-Moon  are  re- 
solved to  humble  the  Library- Keeper  at  St.  James's,  and  terrifie  the 
rest  of  Mankind  from  o[)ening  their  Lips  on  his  behalf. 

And  must  therefore  Men  and  Books,  like  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Dr. 
Bentley's  Books,  be  run  down  merely  by  noise  and  numbers  1  Shall 
Banter  so  securely  Triumph  over  Learning,  and  Phrase  and  Confidence 
over  Sense  and  Truth  ?  Must  Men  of  Worth  Ois  I  tliiuk»  1  have  somc^ 
where  or  other  exprest  it  in  the  following  Pa|>ers)  be  made  the  mock  of 
Fools,  because  they  that  make  them  so  write  things  so  wretcliedly 
trifling,  that  a  Man, who  hath  any  regard  to  his  own  Reputation,  would 
be  asham'd  of  having  so  mis-eniploy'd  his  time  as  to  answer  them  ? 

As  'twas  this  Consideration,  and  this  only,  drew  me  into  this  Dilute ; 
so  I  must  desire  the  Reader  to  consider,  that  'tis  not  the  Subject-matter 
of  the  following  Lines  which  i  recommend  to  his  Observation,  but  the 
manner  of  these  Gentlemen's  managing  their  Controversie  Mnth  Dr. 
Bentley.  And  because  it  is  scarce  to  be  hoped  that  many  should  be 
found,  who  will  give  themselves  tlie  trouble  of  examining  every  parti- 
cular, I  shall  point  out  some  few  Instances  of  our  Vindicator's  Allega- 
tions against  the  Dr.  by  which  the  Reader  may  give  a  guess  at  ttie 
whole,  which  upon  Tryai  I  can  assure  him,  he  will  find  all  of  a  piece* 
The  chief  Design  of  the  Vindicator's  Book,  is  to  charge  the  Dr.  with 
Plagiarism,  upon  account  of  a  certain  MS.  from  whence  it  is  pretended 
Dr.  Bentley  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his  Collection  of  the  Fragmoits 
of  Callimachus,  published  in  Mr.  Graevius's  late  Edition  of  that  Author, 
and  put  them  off  for  his  own.  As  I  may  pretend  to  have  examined 
this  part  of  his  Accusation,  more  nicely  than  I  can  expect  many  others 
will  do,  I  sincerely  declare,  that  I  see  not  the  least  Reason  to  believe, 
|hat  the  Dr.'s  Collection  was  one  line  or  hint  the  richer  for  his  having 
seen  that  MS.  The  true  State  of  the  Controversie  is  given  in  the  first 
Sheet  and  half,  ending  at  page  13,  To  which,  he  that  shall  Imve  the 
Curiosity  of  going  to  the  Half-Moon  and  collating  the  Original  Evidence 
itself  there  to  be  shewn  agahist  the  Dr.  is  desiied  to  add  the  Cautions 
laid  down,  page  51,  &c.  If  he  would  without  losing  the  time  of  going 
over  tlie  whole  see  some  particular  Exemplifications  of  our  Vindicator's 
Ingenuity  in  prosecuting  his  Charge  against  the  Dr.  and  of  the  Validity 
of  his  Proofs,  he  may  consult  these  following  Passages.  Remark  the 
first  upon  Proofs  6,  7.  p.  25.  and  p.  33.  6%  63.  11 6,  li7»  118.  and 
especially,  p.  79*  80.  81.  86.  As  for  a  choice  Observation  of  our 
Vindicator's  (though  indeed  not  his  own,  but  taken  up  at  second  hand 
from  Mr.  Boyle)  upon  the  Extent  of  the  Dr.'s  Reading,  I  refer  him  Id 
p.  37)  &c.  He  that  would  take  the  measure  of  his  Learning  and  Jndg- 
ment,  will  find  it,  as  in  all  his  most  judicious  Animadversions  upon  the 
Dr.'s  pretended  mistakes,  so  more  especially  in  these  Observations  of 
his  own,  p.  88,  %9.  91,  92.  102,  &c.  and  in  his  Supplement^  p.  120» 
&c.  125.  128,  &c.  And  here  let  me  give  (which  was  omitted  in  its 
proper  place)  the  Ejiglish  of  those  two  Greek  Lines,  page  89.  by  the 
help  of  which  even  the  Wits  and  the  Fools  of  Parts  Cwho  are  indeed  tha 
support  of  the  Cause)  may  be  able,  without  the  help  of  more  Leaming 
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thiD  what  their  Mother  ton(;iie  afTords  them,  to  jrive  some  guess  at  the 
profuDditv  of  our  Vindicator's  Judgment,  and  how  profK-r  a  Persoo  be 
is  to  set  up  for  a  Corrector  of  other  Mens  Writings;  Kai  xya/xxv  Ac 
According  to  Stephaiius,  and  Dr.  BtMitlev's  emendation  in  Bullish  thus, 
Malso,  as  weJl  as  IStha^roras,  conunand  you  to  abstain  from  the  feed- 
ing Ui>on  Bejns,  or  the  Flesh  of  any  Jivinjj  Creature/  But  according  to 
m  Learned  Vindicator's  Corrf ction  thus,  •  1  also,  as  well  as  Pytha- 
gjDias,  cofiiniand  you  to  iibstain  from  feeding  upon  Beans,  and  that  you 
lit  still  without  speaking  a  wonl.' 

k%  for  the  \'enicity  of  our  Honest  Vindicator,  his  whole  B(M)k  is  one 
coBtinued  Proof  of  it.  The  very  Design  of  his  Bo«»k  being  to  prove  ; 
tint  the  Dr.  stole  the  best  part  of  his  Collection  from  their  MS.  But 
He,  having  perused  and  collated  that  MS.  with  llie  Dr.'s  ])rinted  Col- 
lection, could  not  but  know  this  to  he  a  most  notorious  Falsliood. 
(wd.  p.  64.  118.)  And  he  tiiat  shall  prefer  an  Indictment,  the  very 
matter  of  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  cannot  design  'I'rutli  in  bis  Proofs. 
But  to  point  ihe  Ueader  to  one  full,  clear,  and  undeniable  Proof  of  our 
Vindicator's  Veracity,  let  him  turn  to  page  1 14.  line  1.5.  *  Dr.  Bentley 
to  Conceal,"  Ac.  and  his  very  next  Allegation  against  the  Dr.  p.  115, 
i»  nuch  of  the  same  stamp. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  his  Accusation  against  the  Dr.  *  Dr.  Benlley's 
hjustice  and  Inhuinanlty  to  the  Authors  that  lived  before  him,'  I  have 
dispatched  the  whole  in  so  few  words,  that  the  |H?rusing  of  it  will  be 
but  little  loss  of  time,  p.  133,  <!i:c.  Which  when  the  iieader  shall  have 
done,  to  his  own  judgment  I  leave  it,  whether  1  had  not  Reason  to 
•ddress  myself  to  him  in  the  manner  1  there  do.     p.  141. 

"Observe  it,  iiiadcr,  and  consider  the  Cnnsequence ;  when  once 
"  Banter  hath  broken  in  upon  a  Man's  Reputation,  how  securely  Igno- 
•*  ranee  will  follow  its  Leader." 

Mr.  Rennet's  Ap;>ondix  being  about  that  Matter  of  Fact,  which  hath 
fiU'd  the  mouths  of  the  Party  with  such  Clamours,  if  any  thing  i  have 
writteD  shall  find  a  ilea<ler,  I  niuy  presume  it  will-  bo  my  Bxamiuatioa 
of  tint  Appendix  ;  to  which  therefore  \  shall  not  here  s:iy  any  more, 
thiD  that  I  am  even  aniti/ed  at  Mr.  Rennet's  conHdence  iu  concluding 
Us  Appendix  with  so  serious  and  solemn  a  Protest ution,  '  That  those 
thiogs  were  written  by  him  with  the  same  Sincerity  and  Care  as  if  he 
bad  been  upon  his  Oath ;  that  he  had  no  where  made  use  of  any 
61se  Colours,  nor  willingly  misled  his  Reader  in  any  the  least  trifling 
Circumstance  of  that  tedious  Stoiy.'  Which,  taking  his  words  in  the 
plain  and  natural  Sense  they  seem  to  Design,  I  dare  pronounce  to  be  a 
most  notorious  Falsliood. 

And  now  upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  Pains  these  (ientlemen  of  the 
Haif-Moon  have  taken  upon  the  Dr.  and  his  Writings,  there  is  uot»  I 
ttink,  any  thing  material  advanced  against  him,  either  as  to  matter  of 
Factor  matter  of  Learning,  which  hath  not  received  a  thorough  Cxami* 
■atioD,  that  part  of  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  excepted,  which  the  Dr.  hatb 
Kterved  to  his  own  farther  Consi<ieniiiou ;  though  I  believe  they  could 
be  rery  well  content  to  <lispense  with  him  for  the  |>erformance  of  \} 
Prowise.     And  all  the  black  Accusations  hitherto  preferred  against  ti 
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of  Ignorance,  Plap;i«rism,  Falshood,  &c.  ap|)earing  upon  Tryal  (as  I 
think  they  plainly  do)  both  frivolous,  false,  and  malicious:  They  may, 
if  they  please,  still  go  on  with  their  laudable  Design  of  Printing  things 
upon  the  Dr.  and  write  a  Book  against  him  once  a  Month  as  long  as 
he  lives :  I  dare  say,  they  will  neither  give  him  any  Disturbance  iu  his 
own  Thoughts,  nor  injure  his  Reputation  with  others.  Since  they 
stand  already  convicted  of  so  many  notorious  Prevarications ;  whatso- 
ever they  may  hereafter  advance,  1  shall  not  scruple  to  pnmounce  that 
Reader,  not  only  Simple  and  Credulous,  but  also  Partial  and  Unjust, 
that  shall  trust  them  upon  their  own  bare  words,  or  give  any  heed  to 
the  most  specious  of  their  Pages  till  they  have  stood  a  Tryal.  And 
what  I  assume  on  behalf  of  the  Dr.  the  same  privilege  I  think,  I  have  a 
Right  of  claiming  for  myself ;  who  having  shewed  myself  so  fearless  of 
their  Displeasure,  may  reasonably  expect  the  worst  of  Revenges  that 
the  Pen  can  execute  :  And  as  for  any  rougher  Instrument,  I  shall  soob 
be  placed  out  of  their  reach. 


DR.  PARR'S 

3ln0cription 

FOR  SIR  J.  MOORE'S  MONUMENT. 

VVE  rejoice  to  have  it  hi  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  a    • 
correct  copy  of  the  following  elegant  Inscription,  written  by  the 
Rev.   Dr.  Samuel  Parr,   and  intended  to  be  engraved  on  a  nio*^  '^ 
nument,  which  is  to  be  erected  <it  Corunna  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John    Moore.     The  officers  of  our  government  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  wooden  monument  erected  by  Marbhal  Soult,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  Marquis  Uomana,  was  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, meritoriously  resolved  to  erect  one  of  marble,  of  which  the  ex- 
penses are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  council.     Dr.  Parr  was  very  properly  selected  by 
the  Noble  Lords,  Bathurst,  Grenville,  Grey,  and  Holland,  to  write 
the  Inscription.     As  to  the  classical  appellation  for  Corunna,  Ains- 
worth  gives  Caronium,  which  has  by  a  blunder  been  in  some  of  the 
copies  ^changed  into  Coi'afiium,  but  Ainsworth  was  mistaken,  aa 
Caronium  is  a  different   town.     Ptolemy  in  his  Geography  calb 
the  place  Flnvium  lirigantium,  and  others  call  it  Brigantium,  but 
these  appellations  would  have  been  too  recondite  for  a  popullur 
Inscription,  and  Corunmi  is  sufficiently  Latin  in  th^  form.     Some 
persons,  whose  acuteness  outruns  their  learning,  have  charged  the 
writer  of  the  Inscription  with  having  post-dated  Sir  John  Moore's 
death  by  one  month.     But  the  said  writer  merely  employs  die    - 
Roman  method  of  computing  time,   and  states  his  death  to  have 
occurred  on  the  17th  day  of  the  calends  of  February,  which  isin  ;  • 
English  the  lOth  day  of  January,  the  actual  day  of  his  death. 
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H.  S.  E. 

JOAN  NKS- MOORE 

ALLKCTUS  •  IN  •  EQUCSTRK.M  •  OKDINKM  •  li ALMll 

A  •  GLOKGIO  •  TKKTIO  •  BKITViNMAKUM  •  KKGK 

OKTl'     JsCOTLS 

IMPFHATOR  •  FORI'IS  •  lUIAi'.^UE  •  INNOCENS 

El-  Ki:i  •  MILITAKI.S  •  l'i.Hrns.SlMLi.S 

Sv'.lEMl  A  •  ET  •  tSU 

(>?UI 

.  IN-  BATAVIA  •  CORSICA  •  .liOVPTO  ■  INDIA  •  OCCIDENTAL! 

HOSTES  •  FUGATOS  •  VllH  I' 
mSPANOnUM-  TRIKA  •  KT  •  DI,  lEM  ABILl  •  1VPA>MI>K-  Ol'J'liLSSOIlUM 

JURA  •  LI:GES  •  ARAS  •  ET  •  Ff)COS 

5UMMO  •  Ql  ()  •  HOTUIT  •  STI'DIO  •  TUT  VTl^S  •  EST 

ET  •  POST  •  VAKIOS  •  »EI.LI  •  C  \SUS 

CUM  •  AD  •  CORINNAM  •  /EGRE  •  ACCESSiSSET 

MILITES'  fit  OS 
LONGO-  ITINERK-  FAMK-  FHKiORE-  ENECTOS 
ADSt'liKUNDAM-  PRGCLII  •  DIMICATION  EM 
HORTVNDO  •  KREXIT 
AUDENDO     CONFIRMAVIT 
ET  •  G ALLIS-  NL  \iEUO  •  COPIAKUM  •  FHETIS 
ET- FELICITATE-  DUCLS-  POilNE  -  PERPETUA -sri'EKl.IENTlBUS 
VlCTOKIAiVI  -  E  •  MAMltUS  •  ERiPUFF 
LEGION  I  •  QUADRAGESIALE  -  SECl  ND.E 
SOCIETATE  -  PERICIJLORUM  -  DIU  •  SKCUM  •  CO.\JUNCT[SSIM/E 
CT-MEMORI  •  RERUM  •  IN  •  yEGYPTi)  •  PROSPEKE  •  GESTARUM 
DE-  VIRTUTE-DIGN  \'  COMMILITONIBLIS -SLlS 

GRATULATUS-  EST 

ET-  VULNERE-  PRO    P  VTR(  \-  SOCIIS^CE-  EJUS-  ACCEPTO 

VlTAAl  -  UTI  •  MUL'l  U.M  •  E T  •  S.EPK  •  OP  i  A VERAT 

BENECONSl'AI.MAViT 

XVII  •  KAL  •  FEBRUAR  -  AN  NO  •  SACRO  •  .vi  liCUC  v  llll 


(iEOUGllS 
GEORGII    TERTII  -  FILIUS 
BRIT\NNL\RUM-REGNUM-  UMTLM-  REGENS 
ET'QUI-REGLE-  MAJESTATl- A-S  ANCTIORIBUSCONSILIIS-SUNT 

HOC-MONU.WEN'IU.*! 
PONENDU.M  -ecu  v\  EUUNT 
ANNO-  SACRO 

iVlDCCCXlIIL 
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k^  xiv  of  OUT  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hodgkin's  publica- 
tioosto  initiate  vouth  into  thx?  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  Characterst 
and  of  Greek  Gnimmar.  To  make  his  labors  in  the  former  branch 
JOOFe  extensively  known,  he  has  favored  us  with  his  plates  for  the 
Classical  Journal.  We  shall  insert  them  gradually,  in  a  manner 
Ae  most  convenient  for  the  size  of  the  work.  He  will  introduce 
lumself  to  the  reader  by  his  own  addresses,  and  by  Dr.  Young's 
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letter.  Wc  give  his  Table  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Greek  AU 
phabet  in  different  ages.  The  abbreviations  and  connexions  in  eleven 
plates  will  close  the  collection,  two  of  which  we  give  in  our  present  No. 


Johcmnes  Hodgkin  Lectori  S. 

Hunc  libcllum,  doctissimi  illius  viri  humanitati  cui  dedicatur, 
dobcs  5  quo  enim  tempore  occupationes  mex,  hxc  studia,  ut  con- 
stitueram,  pcrs-jqui  me  prohibebant,  ille  materiam  omnem  operi 
necessari.im  prxbuit.  Ejus  amicitiam  inter  ea  quae  maxime  mihi 
grata  contigerunt  habeo  y  assidiium  enim  laborem  cum  ma'j;no  in- 
genio  conjungit  •,  et  prxtcr  egregiam  aliarum  artium  scientiam, 
earn  Grseca'  lingux  peril  lam  quam  pauci,  talcm  vero  in  Graecis 
litevis  eleganti.im  formandis,  qualem  vix  alter  antehac,  asvsecutus 
est.  Euvum  qux  scripserit  talis  vir  ne  punctum  quidem  mutare 
vcllem  'f  ea  igitur  quie,  in  hujus  operis  usum,  mihi  amicissimc 
misit,  ipsius  vcvbis  accipc,  et  vale. 

Decli  Kal.  Octob.  MUCCXCIV. 


«  Thom<Jc  Young  Johanni  Hodgkin  S. 

*^  Cum  primum  milii  consilium  tuum  de  literarum  Grsccarum 
«  cxempLnibus   paiandis   edendisque    ex^osuisti,    laborem    ilium 
**  tum  viris  doctis  gvatum,  turn  discentibus  et  docentibus  peruti- 
«  lem  fieri  posse  statim  uniniadverlij    teque  ad  id  opus  prosequen- 
««  dum   niagnojvjre     hortatus  sum  ;     meamque,    quoad   mihi  per 
*«  alias  occupiiioncs  licevet,  optllam   tibi  non  defuturam  promisi. 
••  Nunc  igitur  accipe  qu?e  in  hunc  finem  congessi,  tuoque    felici 
««  calamo  oriia.     iMitto  tibi   specimen  tergeminum  elementonim 
«  Graecorum,  quanim  siqua  est  pulchritudo,  eam  tu  brevi  tem- 
«<  pore  facile  vel  assequeris  vel  etiam  superabis.  *     lambos  et  Hex- 
«*  ametros  in  usum  tuum  quos  m  ixime  idoneos  existimavi,  secun-  • 
*«  dum  ordinem  literarum,    e   Menandro,    Euripide,    Philemone, 
'«  Phocylidc,  Theognide,  Hesiodo  aliisque  selegi :  ha:c  cum  facile, 
«  studiis  meis  occasionem  prxbentibus,  colligere  possem,  gratius  * 
*«  id  tibi  fore  credebam  quam  ut  ipse,  prout  inceperas,  hanc  ma- 
«  teriam   corraderes.     Addidi  etiam  vcrsiculcs    aliquos,    utinam 
«  meliores,  quos  nieministi  me  rogatu  viri  omnium  disertissimi 
<«  Edmundi  Burke  olim  fecisse.     Sequitur  quod,  si  auctius  esset, 
M  codices  pnecipue  Graecos  manu  scriptos  legentibus  magno  foret 
«•  USUI,  contractionum  quarundam  nexuumque  literarum  exposi- 
*«  tio,    vanarumque    ejusdem   literx    formarum    exempla:    hujus 
M  maximam  partem  debeo  liberalitati  viri  rerum  antiquarum  peri- 
«  tissimi,  Tliomae  Astie,  qui   libellum.  titulo  IIAAAWIPA^IA^ 
«  in  usum  Antonii  Askew  a  Johanne  Caravallo  Grxco  conscrijv 
'^  tum,  liumanissime  mecum  communicavic :    reliqua  partira  ez 

'  Wc  do  not  insert  this  part  of  the  woik. 
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<<  ejusdem  viri  clarissimi  de  arte  scribendi,  partim  ex  aliis  libris 
*^  conquisivi.      Multa   Caravallus    e    Palxographia   Bernardi   de 
"  Montfaucon  hausit.     Qualiscunque  autem  sit  hsec  quam  HOI- 
"   KIAOrPA'^l*lAN  dixi,  omnes  hujusrtiodi  catalogos  antehac  editos 
<*  magnitudine  saltern  supcrat.     Restat  autem  ut  pauca  de  litera- 
•<  rum  forma  rationeque  scribendi  praecipiam,  tibi  quidem  noti 
<<  igtiota,  qua!  autem  operi  tuo  utiliier  addere  poteris.     Majus- 
«  culae    vix  alio  modo   quam   Romanse   scribuntur;    quare  hcis 
•<  quidem  pwetereo ;  neque  de  tertii  ordinis  Uteris  dicere  opus  est, 
«*  ad  eas  enim  proxime  accedunt  quae  hodie  cursivx  seu  Italicx 
•'  dicuntur,  atque  ad  eas  quibus  quotidie  in  scribendo  utimur, 
•*  celeritati  vulgaris  usus  accommodatse ;    secunda  autem   series, 
«*  quse  elegantioris  formx,  magi^que,  ut  ita  dicam,  Grxcjc  spe- 
"  cimen  exhibet,  alio  omnino  modo  quam  quo  vulgo  scribitur 
^«  elaboranda  est.     Ac  primo,  penna  quidem  ita  secanda  est,  ut 
<<  fissura  sit  non  longissima,  apex  nonnihil  obliquus;    ea  parte 
w  quae  pollicem  spectat  tantillo  brevior :  deinde  ita  tenenda  est  ut 
•'  cavum  ejus  non  volae  sed  digito  medio  obvertatur ;  hinc   fiet  ut 
«  ascendendo  et  ad  dextram  progrediendo  crassesc.it  linea.     Di- 
«  vidi  autem  possunt  literx  secundum  locum  unde  orditur  penna, 
«  in  decem  ordines,  quorum  primus  litems  uZ^(ioQga-(pu} 
<«  complectitur,  quarum  omnium  pars  prior  prope  basin  initium 
«  habet,  crassitudinem  maximam  prope  apiccm  ;    posterior  pars 
««  ab  eodem  initio,   uno  ductu,  secundum  formas  diversas  perfici- 
*<  enda  est,  exceptis  d  p  a?,  quibus  opus  est  ut  tertio  applicetur 
«  penna,  C  que  cui  quarto.     Sequuntur  Q  f:  illius  prima    pars 
^<  paulo  ante  medium  arcus  infer ioris  desinit ;  hiec  unico  ductu 
*«  perficitur :  deinde  solum  s,  e  lineis  duabus,  utrisque  e  medio 
•^  profectis  formanda.     Uno  ductu  y,  ^  duobus,  a  sinistra  sem- 
«<  per  ortis,  efficietur ;  hx  latiore  longioreque  principio  gaudent, 
**  quam  ordo  quintus,  litcrarum  nempe  sex  >)  i  x  v  u  \(;,  quas  sin- 
w  galas  penna  simul  excudit,  4/  sola  excepta.    Vix  expositione 
•<  egent  5  f  •     A  tenui  curvaque  linea  in  crassiorem  abit  B-y  dein 
^  attenuatur,  atque  iterum  crassescit.     Ascendit  primo  crassum 
<^  X,   lineaque  secunda  tenui  descendente  omatur.     A  principio 
<«  tenui  ortum  f/u  duos  flexus  habet  parti   posteriori   jt  similes. 
<«  Postremae  x  ir  t1    a  linea  transversa  crassa  ordiuntur,  caetera 
«  tenuia,  excepta  w,  quae  ad  co  prope  accedit.     Quo  facilius  intel- 
<*  ligantur  haec  praecepta,  adjeci  '  exemplar  quod  locum  initii  uni- 
cc  uscujusque  literae  puncto  apposito  indicat,  posterioresque  pennx 
<<  ductus   a   primo   linearum   diversitate   distinguit.      Secundum 
*«»  eadem  principia,  quorum  fundamenta  debeo  utili  libcllo  Am- 
'^  brosii  Serle  de  arte  scribendi,  omnes  literarum  nexus,  accentus, 
■«  notaeque  numerales  confici  possunt.     Vale,  vir  optime  et  ami- 
'<^  cissime,   atque  haec  in  publicum  bonarum  literarum  commo- 
y  dum  omare  perge.  Dat,  id.  Decembr.  MDCCXCIU. 

'  Vide  Calligrapluam  Gr«c«m. 
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Thomas  Youngs  Medicince  Doctori,  Regia  Societatis^  necnan  et 
Linnmarus  Socio,  Johannes  Hodgkin,  S.P.D. 

«  En  tibi  tandem,  Vir  doctissime,  Poecilographiam  Graecam : 
quod  citius  non  accepcris,  Sculptorls  assignandum  est,  non  dicam 
negligentix,  sed  nimiae  rerum  gerendarum  copise:  a  quo,  utpote 
longe  omnium  artis  suae  peritissinio,  incaeptum  opus  etiam  finiri 
apprime  cupiebam  ;  multis  vero  labentibus  annis,  dum,  aliis  nego- 
tiis  impedito,  operam  meis  dare  non  licebat,  eodem  tempore  con- 
tractionum  nexuumque  literarum  catalogum  quibusdam  exemplis 
auxi,  qux  doctissimus  virRicardus  Porson,  A.M.  Graecarum  li- 
terarum apud  Cantabrigienses  professor,  humanissime  mecum 
communicavit  ^  et  omnes  contractiones  in  Apollonii  lexico,  ab 
erudito  Villoison  edito,  repertas,  hortante  viro  ciarissimo  Carcdo 
Bumey,  LL.D.  inserui;  varias  etiam  Graecarum  literarum  per 
aetatum  ordinom,  formas,  te  probante,  disposui. 

Vale,  vir  doctissime,  eumque,  ex  arte  medendi,  quern,  pro  inge- 
nio,  industriaque  tua  et  omnium  optimarum  artium  scieutia>  spe- 
rare  tuum  est,  fructum  percipe. 

Dedi  11  Kal.  Aug.  MDCCCVII. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM: 

On  1  John,  v.  7. 
To  THE  Editor  of  thk  Classical  Journal. 


READ  in  No.  XV.  of  your  Journal,  p.  9'2,  a  Letter  from  a  "  Cmm- 
try  C/crgj/man/*  containing  some  remarks  on  a  paper  printed  in  No. 
XIV.  p.  437,  in  which,  as  you  may  rememher,  I  assumed  as  generally 
granted,  the  spuriousness  of  the  passage,  1  John,  v.  7 ;  and  perceiving, 
as  I  did,  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  finding 
in  bim  a  defender  of  the  verse.  Before  I  proceed  farther  in  vindicating 
my  essay,  (which  I  doubt  not  your  candor  will  afford  me  an  earlj 
opportunity  of  doing,)  I  must  state,  tLat  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  sincere  believer  of  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine,  taught 
by  her  Liturgy  and  Articles.  It  seemed  not  unnecessary  to  make  diis 
declaration,  that  I  might  ohviate,  with  regard  to  myself  at  least,  the 
general  oj)inion,  |hat  any  one  who  in]})eaches,  ordois  not  defend,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  disputed  passage,  must  be  an  enemy,  either  avowed  or 
concealed,  of  the  doctrine  it  inculcates;  and  if  it  be  right  to  form  a 
^  Judgment  from  the  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  certain  of  your  Cor- 
respondents charge  those  with  Deism,  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  "  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,"  it  seems  not  to  be  needless  to  endeavour  to  explain  our  views  and 
motives,  when  we  oppose  any  particular  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
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it  should,  however,  be  confessed,  that  thoy  wlio  can  assert  the  "  inte- 
grity'* of  the  Text,  which  informs  us  tliiit  Ahaziah  was  "  forty  and 
two  years  old"  when  he  began  to  reign,  whilst  his  Father  was  a^ed  only 
forty  years  when  "  he  was  gathered  to  his  Fathers/'  may  think  the 
passage  under  consideratiou  genuine,  without  conunitting  an  unusual 
absurdity.  But  before  1  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  Cler^man  in  support  of  his  opinion,  I  request  him  to  accept 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  elegant  compliments  paid  me  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  continued  through  every  part,  of  his  letter. 

I  commence  then,  by  considering  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Tar- 
sensis.  The  account  given  us  of  this  Father  by  Moreri, '  is  as  follows : 
**  Diodore  d'  Autioche,  pr^tre  dc  cette  Eglise,  et  puis  Ev^que  de  Tarse 
Metropole  de  Cilicie,a  vecu  dans  le  IV.  Si^le.  II  fut  accus^,  apr^s  sa 
mort,d'avoir  6te  un  des  maltres  de  V  Iler^^iarque  Nestorius.  S.  Cyrille 
V  accuse  dans  V  Epitre  k  Successus,  d'avoir  distingu6  le  Verbe  n6  de 
Dieu,  du  fils  de  Marie  ;  il  le  nomme  dans  celle  qu'  il  ecrivit  a  Jean  d' 
Antioche,  et  Acace  de  Militene,  ennerai  de  la  gloire  de  Jesus  Christ. 
Saint  Melece,  au  retour  de  son  exil,  apprenant  avec  quel  courage  il 
avoit  d^fendu  la  Foi  Orthodoxe  contre  les  heretiques  dans  Antioche, 
o(i  il  introduisit  la  Psalmodie  alternative,  le  tira  d*  un  Monast^re  oii  il 
4toit  Abbe,  et  il  V  6leva  ^  V  Episcopat.  S.  Athanasc,  S.  Basil,  et  S. 
Chrysqstome,qui  a  voienteteses  disciples,  le  loiienl  conime  un  Ev^uetr^s 
saint,  et  comnie  un  defenseur  invincible  de  la  Foi,  &c.  Le  premier  Concile 
de  Constantinople  le  compte  eutre  les  Prelats  qu'  il  propose  pour  regie 
de  la  creance  Ortliodoxe.  Cependant,  apres  sa  mort,  ses  6crits  furent 
trouv6s  remplis  de  ces  erreurs  que  j'  ay  marquees  et  condamn^s."  I 
subjoin  some  passages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  *  in  which  he 
is  mentioned.  Theodoret  '  s|>eiiks  of  him  in  the  following  terms : 
Aii^w^Of — 0  ffofwraris  rs  xai  dv^siiraTos,  (Hi  ris  iroTau^s  $isi^s 
n  xoi  fJi'iytis,  rdlf  /uiv  olxsioig  Tr,v  dfi^eiav  (read  according  to  Vale- 
sius.  Net,  ad  Locum,  u^^e^av)  '^^ocri^s^s.  raf  $i  rwy  ivavTiuiv  fiXaa-- 
friiJLias  iirgxAuJf,  xai  rrjv  p-fK  row  yivovg  oJx  kKoyi^sro  ifsfKfayiiay, 
rrjv  a  vvif  r^f  iriffrstvs  raXeuirw^lay  aairxvlwf  viriiieiye.  To  the 
same  purpose  we  read  in  the  same  author,  *  that  Theodonis,  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia,  iraoTj;  jxev  VxAijo-iaf  Si^atntaKos,  xard  leiTffS  Si 
^aXayyo;  alceriKijf  d^irreva-aff  tou  filov  ro^rtAo^  iS^ciTO'  oJto;  rr,s  fjJy 
AioWf ou  Toi7  irdw  h$aa-xaXias  d^rrrlXava-ey,  'Iwavyov  *  Si  rov  ^eiordrov 

—  —  n       - 

•  DictioDDaire  Historique,  Tom.  ii.  p.  359,170a,  fol.  ui  mot  Diodore. 
*  In  quoUtions  from  the  EccIca.  Historians  throughout  this  paper,  Uie  referen- 
ces are  made  to  the  excellent  edit,  by  Reading^  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  17  «().? 
5  Histor.  Ecdesiast.  Lib.  iv.  c.  J5,  p.  184.        -*  H,  E.  Lib.  iv.  c.  40.  p.  242 
'  Tbt  UUMNHZ  here  spoken  of  was  the  great  Cbrytott^m* 
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ya/JuzTwv  dtr^XoLVOv.  Socrates '  tells  us,  that,  Aio^cypof—eVitrxoTTo^  Tap iroo 
ysvouisvoc,  TfoWa  jSijSxfa  (rvvey^a^s,  ^iX'S:  ruJ  y^iiuiiari  rujv  hlun  irfoc- 
gyujv  yooL(^'j3v,  roi$  iscv^ias  avruiv  gxr^sTroacyo;.  By  Sozomen  *  also,  we 
are  furnished  with  the  same  account,  with  merely  verbal  alterations. 
Giving  an  history  of  the  studies  of  the  illustrious  Chrysostom,  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  as  masters  in  philosophy,  Kafrif  lov  re,  xai  AiiBoj^w, 
rov  Yiyri(rdfj.syov  trjs  V  Taoa-J  ff>cxXij(riaf ,  iv  iifv^oiur^if  W^ujy  vvyy^amuirtoP 
itoXXois  xxrxXnraiv  filSXrj^f  'J^sf^  T  to  /tjto/  rtov  Is^iay  xiyojv  rds  i^yf/rfCrtif 
'jeotYitrao'^ai,  ras  Ssuj^ia^  diro^psvy^vroL.  The  account  by  Suidas  it  is 
needless  to  quote  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  words,  that  Diodorus  '•  had  seen  a  copy  of  St.  John's 
Epistle,  which  contained  the  7th  verse  of  chap,  v."  Some  fiat^uieuU 
of  his  works,  I  have  been  told,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catena  Patrum 
Grtecorum,  which  I  do  not  possess,  and  to  which  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  referring :  the  Commenlary,  however,  e\s  'rrjv  hTrtoriXyjy  'Iwawov  r*5 
EvayysXi(rrov,  I  believe,  is  lost ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  proved  that 
he  ever  met  with  the  disputeti  passage.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
state,  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Fathers  in  defence  of  the 
verse,  scarcely  deserve,  in  general  at  least,  any  serious  answer :  they 
commonly  are  such  as  Patience  herself  would  disdain  to  refute ;  tod 
this  remark  is  especially  true  in  the  ]>reseut  case.  We  are  told  of  i 
book  now  lost,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  1st 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  contained  an  explication  or  defence  of  the 
Trinity.  This  might  have  afforded  a  slight  deijree  of  preponderance  to 
the  balance  in  favor  of  l  John,  v.  7«  were  there  no  other  text  in  the  epistie 
whence  the  doctrine  could  be  elicited  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  4tb 
century,  the  Fathers  generally  mdde  use  of  the  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  eighth  verse.  The  que2»tion  then  will  be  most  properly  decided 
by  analogy  ;  and  I  shall  propose^  the  following  questions. 

1.  Did  the  Fathers  ever  make  use  of  the  mystical  interpretatioD 
of  the  earthly  witnesses  mentioned,  1  John,  v.  8.  ? 

2.  Is  the  seventh  verse  ever  quoted  in  plain  and  express  terms  by 
any  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  five  first  centuries?  ^  Or  is  it  read  without 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  such  writers,  nearly  or  entirely  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  now  stands  in  common  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

'  Hist.  Eeclesitst.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  311. 
^  Hi<t.  Ecclesiut.  Lib.  viii.  c.  'i.  p.  326. 
3  Your  CoriTspondent  meotious  the  year  SBO,  as  the  period  to  which  Dio- 
doms  may  be  referred :  the  opinion  in  itielf  is  probable,  and  some  other  circom- 
stunccs  strengthen  his  ceBJectore. 
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The  first  of  these  enquiries  can  be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative. 
>Ve  have  at  least  one  instance  in  Cyprian, '  where  he  explains  the  Sth 
verse  of  the  Trinity ;  and  this  assertion  is  founded  partly  on  the  authority 
of  F§cundM$»  *    1  his  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ; 
lodthe  practice  certainly  grew  more  common  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth.    The  reading  in  tlie  Text  of  Cyprian  is,  de  Putre^  et  Fiiio,  et 
Spiritu  Sancto  tcHplum  esf^itT  hi  ires  unumsunt;  whichi  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  idiom,  is  certainly  a  close  translation  of  the  Greek  of 
verse  7,  kol)  oiroi  oi  r^sis  e v  bWi,     The  reading,  however,  is  not  iudis- 
pitible.  lu  Feirs  margin,  we  have  the  following  note :  "  £t  tres  Voss,  3. 
Lm,  Ehar.^  Et  tresunum  sunt,  is  a  tolerably  accurate  version  of  the  final 
dame  of  verse  Sth,  xa\  ol  r^e'is  sl$  to  iv  emv.     oZroi,  I  believe,  is  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Latin  by  hi ;  and  the  reading  in  the  Text  of  Cyprian 
was  probably  altered  by  some  early  Elditor,  who  turned  to  the  Latin  ver- 
iioD,  by  which  he  settled  the  readings  in  his  author.    Such  a  method 
of  editing  the  Christian  writers  was  not  unrommon   in  the  old  editions, 
which  were  published  at   a  time  when  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
IIk  great  importance  of  the  Fathers,  in  affording  various  readings  of 
*fe  Scriptures.     The  reading  iu  the  majority  of  the  MSS-  of  Cvprian 
prohably  arose  in  the  same  manner :  the  live  MSS.  which  have  the 
^•rdsd  tres,  perhaps  escaped  any  alteration,  from  their  antiquity  ;  or 
^  traascribers  might  not   be  disposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  tlie 
^GKt   It  18  much  to  be  lamented  that  Fell  did  not  give  any  accoHnt  of 
^afeof  bis  MSS. :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  defect  in  his 
^tioo.    On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  Cyprian  quoted 
<^tbe  final  clause  of  verse  8,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  three  persons, 
kavhig  tacitly  applied  to  them  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  earth- 
7  witnesses.   This  was  tlie  opinion  of  Facundus, 

Secoadly,  with  regard  to  the  passages  of  the  Fathers  generally  es- 
I'^CBMd  quotations  of  1  John,  v.  7 ;  I  do  not  recollect  one,  which  may 
^  he  proved  either  to  be  interpolated  by  transcribers  or  editors,  or 
to  be  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Sth  verse  ;  and  sometimes,  on  a 
c^  examination  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  quotations  at  all.  These 
points  have  all  been  so  clearly  proved  by  Porson,  that  it  were  worse 
-  than  nseleas  to  insist  on  them  iu  these  pages. 

The  inference,  then,  which  1  would  draw  from  these  circumstances, 
iSf  that  Diodorus  interpreted  the  Sth  verse  of  the  Trinity,  as  did  the 
other  Fatiiers.    It  seems  most  unlikely,  as  Porsen  has  well  observed, 


'  De  Unitatc  Ecclesis,  p.  109,  edit.  Fell.  Fol.  Oxoo.  1682. 
^  Person's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  2248,  8vo.  Lond.  1790. 
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tbat  so  many  Fathers  should  have  written  on  the  Trinity,  and  in   the 
course  of  their  argument,  have  so  repeatedly  used  the  8th  verse,  have 
taken  so  much  needless  trouble  to  make  it  useful  to  their  purpose,  if 
immediately  before  it  there  had  been  so  complete  and  convincing  a 
proof  of  the  disputed  point.     It  is  not  contended  that  this  might  not 
have  happened  to  a  single  Father,  but  surely,  every  one  will  allow  that 
there  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing  that  it  could  have  been  overlooked  by 
every  writer,   both  Greek  and   Latin,   from  the  time  of  Ignatius  to 
that  of  Augustine  ;  and  tbat  it  never  should  have  been  quoted,  when  so 
many  authors  api^eared  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy ;  in  which 
ccmtroversyy  had  it  existed,  it  would  have  been  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice :  in  ail  modem  disputes  concerning  the  Trinity,  it  is,  tota  m  tU9, 
et  totQ  in  qudlibet  parte. '    We  must  remember  also  the  temper  of  the 
Fathers  :  we  must  recollect  the  zeal  witli  which  they  opposed  the  here- 
tics :  and  we  must  not  forget  the  eagerness  with  whidi  they  brought  into 
the  dispute  passages  of  Scripture,  which  manifestly  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose.   For  instance,  some  of  the  Fathers  '  have  proved  the  divinity 
and   eternal   generation  of  the  AOFOS,    from  PsaL  xlv.  1.  Erudm' 
vU  cor  maim  vtrbum  banum.     If  the  words  could  refer-  to  it  by  any 
allegory,  the  translation  still  is  doubtful:   *121  ^'^y  signify    ^Aaii^ 
or  matter;  so   the  whole    passage,   3110   "UT  ^2^  DTD  may  be 
translated,    Eructavit  cor  meum   rem    bonam,    by    which    inter- 
pretation, the  inference  drawn  from  the  other  rendering  verbum^  must 
fall  to  the  ground.     I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  impeach 
the  doctrine  alluded  to,  which   unquestionably  rests  on  Scriptiinl 
ground ;    but  it  will  be  conceded  to  me,  that  any  one  who  coald 
explain  such  a  text  of  the  AOFOI),  might  more  naturally  apply  1 
John,  V.  S,  to  the  Trinity.     It  is  more  likely  that  Diodorus  followed 
the  multitude,  than  that  he  alone  made  use  of  the  7th  verse,  when  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries  employed  the  8th ;  fur  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  eager  to  use  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  rat*. 
naged  with  adroitne&s  by  their  teacher.    To  conclude :  I  think  that 
your  Correspondent  will  allow,  that  if  the  pupils  did  not  call  forth  the 
7th  verse,  it  probably  was  not  cited  by  the  master :  with  regard  to  the 
scholars,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Porson's  "  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacoo 
Travis." 

The  next  testimony  adduced  by  the  Clergyman,  is  from  the  ixxJygu 
of  Clemens  Alexandrimu,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  is  pla- 


'  See  PofKon's  Letters  to  Travii,  p.  259. 
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cd  by  Professor  Porson,  '  as  second  in  the  list  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
"  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  quote  the  three  heavenly  witnesses/'  I 
sinll  preface  any  observations  which  1  may  tiud  it  necessary  to  niake> 
by  stating,  that  in  the  Index  iocorum  scriplura,  pretixed  to  the  Cologne 
edition  of  Clement's  works,  fol.  ]6'88,  I  John,  v.  7,  is  not  mentioned; 
nor  does  it  occur  in  the  index  of  Potter.  Gon^idering  then  the  ease 
with  which  this  marvellous  verse  was  detected  in  the  writings  of  the 
lathers,  even  where  the  mystical  interpretation  was  used,  or  perhaps, 
the  words  were  not  meant  as  a  quotation  by  the  author,  the  silence 
of  the  editors  certainly  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  believe  that  our 
Terse  was  cited  by  Cienieris.  Stron<^er  arguments,  however,  may  be 
dnnra  from  the  passage  it»elf ;  and  I  believe  that  the  words  of  the 
Father  do  not  refer  to  the  Epistle  of  John :  if  they  do,  it  can  only  be 
ioi  slight  degree,  and  even  then,  not  to  the  7  th  verse. 

The   passage   referred    to  by   your   correspondent  is  as  -  follows : 
fty  Ififui  liTTOLron  It)  $Jo  xx)  rpioov  ftaprupouv,  eVl  tst^o^,  xa)  vioOy  Koi 

^^ou  6fiiXova'iv*^    The  more  1  consider  these  words,  the  more  I  am 
sstonisbed  that  they  should  have  been  urged  as  a  citation  of  1  John, 
T«  7.    Potter  translates  the  p;issage  thus  :  "  [Omne  verbumjirmatur  in 
dwhiu  vd  tribwt  testibus :]  '  hoc  est,  in  Pat  re,  in  Ftlio,  et   Spiritu 
Saneto  ;  fmbus  testibus  et  adjuioribus,  qua  mandata  vocantur,  obseroari 
Abent."    I  must  protest  i/gainst  tho^e  who  adduce  any  |)assages  from 
tk  Fathers  as  evidence  for  this  verse,  which  do  not  contain  something, 
.  it  least,  similar  to  it.    The  words  of  Diodorus,  indeed,  were  produced 
*ith  some  appearance  of  reason :  for  the  expression  iT;  6so;  ey  rgladi, 
migbt  to  an   imagination  heated  with  the  belief  that  our  verse  was 
gnaioe  have  appeared  to  be  an  allusion  to  it ;  but  the  Clergyman's 
present  client  has  not  even  this  circumstance  in  its  favor.     If  there  be 
toy  siinilitude,  it  is  only  in  the  mention  of  three  jxa^^oi,  who  are  i 
*«rqj,  xaH  0  viog,   xoi)  ro  ayiov  we'JiiM,  but  we  are  not  told  that  o3toi 
•I  Tgsl$  h  t\(n  :  they  arc  only  iiM^poiy  f^'  cSy  ttuv  pr,fJM  ToTorai.     Your 
correspondent,  on  considering  the  passage,  will  doubtless  be  convin- 
ced, that  the  expression  refers  only  to  the  exact  fulfilment  and  confir- 
mation of  prophecy,  with  regard  to  the  divine  persons :  in  this  sense, 

'  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  36S. 

^  S.  Clementis  Alcxandrin.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  p.  99S,  edit.  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1715. 
The  /x>oy»i  are  not  printed  in  the  Cologue  edit.  1688. 

^  The  words  which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  marked  by  Potter  as  a 
qiotatioD  of  Deat.  xvii.  6.    But  see  more  of  this  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article* 
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they  all  were  fLaprvpoi  Ip*  Jiv  fji^aprvgrn  ku)  /3oij9a)v  ttxv  f>Yjfji,ot  (raJv  isfoov 
ygocpSiv)  la-roLtcti ;  and  by  their  evidence  the  truth  and  <iivine  origin  of 
the  Christian  Ilcligion  is  fully  proved. 

The  circumstance  on  which  the  usefulness  of  tliis  passage  to  the 
cause  of  1  John,  v.  7,  wholly  depends,  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  term 
luioTvqoi ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  words  of  Clcmais  could 
not  be  explained  of  the  fiupr^Ipiov  borne  by  the  divine  witnesses  to  the 
inspiration  or  truth  of  .Scripture,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  some  allusion  was  made  to  the  Epistle  of  John.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, however,  that  Clemens  referred  to  the  Epistle,  unless  a  direct 
appeal  were  made  to  the  "  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,"  I  think 
it  might  be  concluded  that  he  referred  only  to  the  8th  verse,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation. This,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  was  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  Christian  writers  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  alteration  of  the  reading.  The  words  of  our  verse  are,  6  TlaTrip, 
0  AOrOX,  xu)  to  oiyiov  nvsvi^a  ;  while  Ckmens  reads,  kiri  Uarco^^  xoA 
TIOTjXal  oiy.  Uv.  If,  however,  it  be  contended  stiH,  that  the  contested 
passage  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  by  St.  Cfement,vfe  must  believe  that 
he  alone  made  use  of  it,  even  where  he  had  but  little  occasion  for  it, 
while  every  other  Father  most  unaccountably  preferred  the  theological 
chemistry,  which  with  so  much  labor  yielded  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, after  an  aukward  analysis  of  the  8th  verse.  Without  intending 
to  speak  but  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  sacred  things,  I  cannot  but 
rank  such  a  process  with  the  story  of  Simeon's  miracles.  * 

Again,  if  the  words  of  Clemens  were  meant  as  a  quotation  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  might  be  taken  from  the  formula  directed  by  our 
Lord  *  to  be  used  in  the  baptismal  ceremony :  the  converts  were  to 
be  baptized, —  el;  to  ovoftot  tov  tloirgog  xu)  rcy  Tiov  xu)  tou  aylov 
TlviJiJioLTOg :  or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  benediction  of  St.  Paul ;  ^ 
ij  x*?*^  "^^^  Kvgi^v  */ij(row  Xgt(rTOv  xa)  ij  ayoLirri  tov  Oeov,  xou  ij 
xoivcuv/a  Toti  dylov  nvitSfioLTog  (Jisra  Travrcov  ujxwv.  But  it  may  be  the 
mode  in  which  Clemens,  an  orthodox  Father,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Stromata,  ^  would  have  expressed  himself. 

I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  passage,  which  may  hereafter, 
when  all  other  evidence  shall  have  failed,  be  made  use  of  in  defence  of 
the  verse :  it  certainly  appears  much   more  like  a  quotation  of  the 

<  Evagrii.  H.  £.  Lib.l.  c.  14,  p.  Sf60. 

^  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  ^  ^  Corinth,  xiii.  IS. 

^  Lib.  V.  p.  598,  Ed.  Cologne,  1688. 
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passage  thau  some  others  which  have  been  cited.  It  is  the  epigraph 
of  HthediesM^M  '  Catalogue  of  Chaldaic  Authors : 

**  lo  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
Qod."  1  have  too  hi^h  an  opinion  of  your  Correspondents  skill,  to 
suppose  that  lie  will  ever  make  use  of  an  argument  so  feeble ;  but  if  it 
should  be  esteemed  valuable  l>y  the  **  Country  Pariah  Priest/'  v^ho 
TsivonNl  US  with  a  defence  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  printed  in 
No.  IV.  of  your  Journal,  or  by  Mr.  C.  Butler,  I  hope  that  they  will 
Hot  make  any  scruple  of  citing  it ;  xoivoi  yiq  jd  rwv  ^/Xcov.  I  shall 
state  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  the  unprejudiced  reader 
^11  decide  whether  any  credit  can  be  given  to  such  an  authority. 

Hebediesu,  then,  live<l  in  the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  and  beginning 
of  the  xivth  century.     He  was  made  Bishop  of  Sigara  and  Arabia, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  \2[)b,  and  died  in   1318.     He  had  been  by 
persuasion  a  Nestorian,  and  as  we  learn  from  Ecckellensis,  ^  wrote 
noany  books, — "  ad  Nestor ianam  stabilicndam  conjirniandamque  Ha- 
vnriitt;  at  divind  tandem  affulgentc  gratia^  admelionm  rediit  nwntemy 
-fimamqHe  jam  senrx  profectus  est  sub  Julio  III.  summo  Pontijice,  ubi 
JNedcrinis  abjuratis  error ibus,  Catholicam  professus  estjidem,*'  With 
Sitt  reli^us  opinions  we  have   no  immediate  concern;  but  tlie  point 
binder  consideration  is,  can  he  fairly  be  made  an  evidence  for  the  au- 
"ftiwDticity  of  1  Juhn,  v.  7. 1  It  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  passage 
^liited  in  the  \'ulgate  Vcision,  two  \\hole  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Bernard^  Abbot  of  C/airveaiix,  who  quotes  it  in  some  of  his  Ora- 
tiom.    It  might,  (hen,  be  alluded  to  by  this  Hebediesu  ;  and  if  cita- 
tions of  the  verse  made  in  the  14th  century  can  prove  it  to  begenuine, 
tts  defenders  may  proclaim,  lo  triumphe  ;   they  may  be  addressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Grecian  war  song  ; 

I  shall  not  now  take  notice  of  the  grannnatical  argument,  but  con- 
tt<ier  it  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  which  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
on  the  criticism  by  the  "  Countrtf  Parish  Priest,'*  in  No.  IV. 
o^your  Journal.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  examine  the  hope  ex- 
ptssed  by  your  present  correspondent  and  Mr.  C  Butler ^  ^  respecting 
Ifcc  future  appearance  of  MSS.  by  which  "  this  important  Text  may 
k  established:' 


<  Ed.  Rom.  Itsmo.  1653. 
^  Prafat.  ad  Catalog.  Lib.  CbalduK>r.  p.  14.  ^  Hof.  Biblic.  vol.  ii.  p.  S88. 
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It  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  how  ill  founded  is  this 
hope,  to  consider  the  number  of  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  and  omit  the  contested  passage.     Professor  Porson  ' 
says,  that  "  the  only  genuine  words  of  1  Jchn,  v.  7,  8,  are  these : 
«Ti  rpsTs  6*Vjv  oi  fuigrvgovvregy  to  TrvsvfiM,  xa)  to  Z^oog,  xal  to  al/xa,  xetl 
ol  Tgils  eU  to  ev  slo-iv.  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  reading;  of  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  above  an  hundred  and  len,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the  oldest  Latin." 
But  this,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  not  the  whole  evidence  against 
the  passage.    To  '*  establish^*  therefore,  the  authenticity  of  this  verse, 
we  must  have,  at  least,  twenty  MSS.  of  reasonable  antiquity  ;  fewer, 
perhaps,  will  not  satisfy  t^e  opposers  of  the  passage  on  the  heavenly 
witnesses  ;  and  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  that  they  should  exhibit  the 
words  marly  in  their  present  state,  without  many,  or  at  least,  impor- 
tant variations  from  the  received  Text.    That  this  will  ever  be  the  case, 
your  learned  correspondent  will  concede,  is  improbable ;  and  inaoy 
degrees  of  improbability  are  almost  equal  to  an  impossibility.     We 
have  hitherto  found    no  MSS.   (two  only  excepted,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,)  but  such  as  omit  1  John,  v,  7.    This  has  been  the 
case  during  the  greatest  part  of  three  hundred  years;  for  the  copies 
used  by  R,  Stephens,  in  his  famous  Edition  of  the  New  Testament 
printed  in  1550,  certainly  omit  the  trAo/r  passage.     Among  the  omit- 
ting MSS.' we  rank  the  CooEX   Alexandrinus,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Grabe  *  was  written   A.  C.   3f)6\   or  perhaps  a  short  time 
after  that  period:  the  CooEX  Vaticanus    also    rejects    it;    and 
I    believe   that   we     may    refer    it    to    the    same    time.      On   the 
whole,  I  am   content,  if  any  defender  of  the  ver^  should    require 
it,  that  the  Codex    Alexandrinus  should  be  ascribed  to  some 
time  about  the  year  420 ;  but  Grabe,  (ut  supra)  is  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  it  may  not  be  earlier  even  than  the  year  3^6.     It  should, 
however,  be  recollected  that  he  was  an  author,  and  edited  the  MS.  and 
we  well  know  that  such  men  are  sometimes  a[)t  to  exaggerate.     Per- 
haps the  Cod.  Vaticanus,  which  appears  to  be  more  recent,  may 
have  been  written  twenty  years  afterwards.  It  will  be  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  require  four  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century,  which  contain  the 
verse  written  dprimd  manu:    these  may  perhaps  render  the  Albx- 
AND.  and  Vatic,  evidence  doubtful  in  its  effect.     At  any  rate,  your 
correspondent's  hopes  concerning  MSS.    yet  undiscovered,  scaroelj 


■  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399. 
^  Prolegomena,  C.  1,  $.  5.  edit.  Oxon.  1707,  8vo. 
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deserve  consideration ;  but  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  not 
the  only  scholar  who  has  taken  refuge  in  this  savhig  possibility.  Ben- 
^hu,  it  appears,  "  had  hoped,  that  in  due  time,  if  not  St.  John*$  own 
intograph,  yet  some  very  ancient  Greek  MSS.  containing  the  verse, 
may  be  found  hidden  in  the  shelves  of  divine  Providence/'  This,  it 
most  be  admitted,  affords  high  authority  in  favor  of  such  an  argu- 
nent:  1  can  only  reply  with  Wetstein,  in  the  words  of  CiCRRO  : 
"  Hie  hi  desideras  Tabulas  Heracliensium  pubiicas,  quas  Italico  Bello, 
mento  tabuiurio,  interisse  scfmus  omnes.  Est  ridicvlum  ad  ea  qua 
ktkmus  nikU  dicere  ;  quterere  qua  habere  non  possumus/' 

M. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next J\ 


At  the  Grenville  Edition  of  HOMER  is  at  present  scarce,  and 
not  accessible  to  every  scholar,  ue  are  induced  to  present  our 
Readers  Kith  the  COLLATIO}i  OF  THE  IIJRLEIAN 
MS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY,  vhich  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
the  Second  f  olnmet  and  which  was  made  by  Professor  Porson, 
and  enriched  zcith  his  Observations. 

COLLATIO 

CODICIS  IIARLEIANI  ^674 

CUM 

ODYSSEA    EDITIONIS    ERNESTINiE    1760. 

Antequam  ad  varias  lectiones  enotandas  accedenius,   non  abs  re 
^ortassecrit  qusedam  de  codicis  habitu  et  indole  prxfari. 

Codex  est  raembrdnaceus,  fonna,  quani  in  folio   vocaut,  niinori ; 

^Qod  ad  altitudinem  scilicet  et  latitudinem  attinet,  Aldino   Herodoto 

^ilis.    Membrana  crassa  est  et  iinna,   sed  aliquando  pinguis  ;  unde 

^^jOt  scholia  qusedam  lectu  diificiliora  hint,  qusedani  minus  eleganler 

^npta.    Plemmque  vero  et   textus  et  scholia  nitide   sunt   exarata. 

M)tu8  primo,   ut  opinor,   uno  tenore  textus  absolutus  est;    deinde 

f^kolia  addita,  ^ademne  an  diversa  nianu,  non  certo  dixerim.    Neque 

^aoe  multum  refert,  cum  satis  constet,  unius  jussu  et  consilio  totum 

^IS.  concinDatum  esse,    Pauca  quaedam  bonae  notae  niargini  iusunt. 
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ceteris  recentiora  quidem,  ut  colligo  ex  liqnoris  colore,  qui  est  ruber 
flavesceos,  sed  exiguo  interrallo  receotiora.     Quotquot  vel  emendalio- 
.  nes  vei  Dutae  multo  recent iores  videntur,  de  ib,  quantum  mibi  cois- 
pertum  erit,  sedulo  monebo.     Sed  imprimis  tenendum  est,  ubi  seal- 
pello  et  nisura  textus  mutatur,  suppe   diJiicillimum  esse  eBeodatoris 
aetatem  dignoscere.     Post  msuram  enim,  fibrarura  divortia   ita  atra- 
menturo    intercipiiint,   ut  diversrts   diversarum    manuum   cbaracterai 
prorsus  coufuodant.     Quocirca,  veniaiu  ine  inipetiaturum  spero,  sicubi 
primae  manus  eniendationem  recenti,  aut  recentis  iuterpolatiooem prims 
tribui.     Metri  peritissiiuiLS  baud   fuisse  videtur  Scboliastes ;  i»  eaim 
praecipuus  est  emendator  ;  in  iis  e.  g.  verbis,  quae  vel  simplex   c  vel 
duplex  (Tc  pro  re  admittunt,  is  fere  semper  alterum  addit,  aliquando 
quidem    postulante   metro,  siepius  vero    respueute.      Hunc   codicem 
decimo  tertio  seculo  adscribit  Casleius,  nee  quicquam  lial>eo,  quod 
contrddicam.      Illud    notandum,  scriptuiii   esse,    cum  jam    dubitni 
coeptum  esset,  utnnn  iota  ad  latus  an  infra  poni  deberet.     Nostri  enim 
textus  media  quadani  via  incedit ;  cujus  exempla  aliquot  in  collatione 
videbis.     In   scboliis  vix  usquam  iot>i,   quod  subscriptum  vocamus^ 
ullo  inodo  comparct.     Porro  aberrationes  omnes  curiose  enotare  par- 
tium  mearura  baud  duxi ;  satis   vero  multas  me  dedisse  rcor,   unde 
codicis  ingenium  perspici  <|ueat.     Ubicunqiie  enim  varia^  lectioni  libra- 
rionuii  error  adbaesit,  corruptelain  Jideliter  scrvavi.     Exempla  vide 
A.  634.  M.  54.     Hie   etiam  codex,  ut  id  obiter  moneam,  collatus  est 
a  Thoma  Bbntlkio,  sed  negligcnter  admodum.     Nullas  enim,  certe 
rarissimas  ejus  lectiones,  praeter  eas,  quas  in  textu  inveniebat,  eootavit. 
Sed  fnieni  pracfandi  faciam,  postquam  addidero,  longe  plura  in  prioribns 
libris  scbotia  esse  usque  ad  medium  voluminis,  pauciora  deinde  esse  in 
posterioribus ;  in  postremis  paucissima. 


VARIiE  LECTION ES. 


OATSS.  A. 

1.  oroXXa]  TravTwv 

10.  Ai^  omittit  textus.  toD  Aio;  inter 
liueas  super  0vyaTip 

15.   IV  a-iria-oi  y\a^'j^*i<ri  et  SIC,  sed  sine 
I  snbsoripto,  infra  73.  E.  I6.i. 
20.  /matycafVfVt  sod  1  nnpra  tu  prins 

22.    /Ut«TfX«j'»9l]     Schol.  TO  Xii  h\   liO,    t\ 
^/T'OV 

27.  «id^o(  (Schol.  icwrtrvriTfOy  (sic)  T^a* 


hfxov.  Vide  Piersonnm  ad  Miefin 
p.  19.  Sed  hanc  rei^ilam  panim  coo- 
stanter  serva»se  vidcntur  astiqui ;  dis* 

ere  onim  aXo^o;  et  i^iXf©;  cnin  leni. 
Alibi  tamen  eandeni  observationeai 
repetit  Scholia<«tcs.) 

tus.    In  marg.  >o.  Tri*  aSavAraia-*  /uttr- 

34.  txoyri; 

38.  inter  lincas  »i  fjMrc-n\iwrt%^   y^. 

Ins  hie  locus  est,  ubi  MS.  noster  Ma»- 
silicnscm  editioDCQi  commemorat.  Mat- 
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.mlbrMem  Iliailis  editionem  aliqnoties 
LUiiat    EusUthius ;    ssppe    Scholia   a 
^/'iUoJMno  f^lita.     In  v.  irifji.^'rtyrt;  no- 

39.  xnluij  yp.  xriTyat 

47.  AireXXotro 

49.  ita  ciut  Schol.  ad  inii.  E.  S  >^;i 

>•  fCXw  X  &vl    tHX*    dXaX*iTai    [S;    ^^j 
^Xw9  *    Alto  TifX'  aXaXtfTat    N.    li. 

Omn  MS.  cito,  omnia  vitia  religiose 
cromeiTO ;  qnic(|uid  corrigendoiii  jiidi- 
cmfao,  QBciuis  inclndaro.] 

54.  Ix^xuny  Seniel  niunniMe  satin  sit, 

valla  ctrta  ant  oonstatiti   ratione  uti 

rodicem  iu  v  fioali  addenda  .vel  oniit- 

teada.    Hippe,  iit  hit*,  eam  addit  in  fine 

vcmu,  obi  sequent  a  consonantf?  incho< 

Vbt;  Mepe  addit  in  csesura,  ubi  liquida 

vd  doB  coDsooantes  seqtiuntur;  sa^pc 

flsittit,  nbi  ad  metrnm  iiecessaria  vide- 

tar.  Tor<ri»  Ti  mox  101.  Tor^i  151.  axx.,- 

>*7i»  J09,  ay9px'!r<na-iy   Si83.     trSai  71. 

s»tigoi9ffT  107. 

5&  Mil  I*  lyfJL,  X.  a.  Xoyoj;  (N.  B. 
Hie  Ms.  nonquam  habct  quod  nut> 
**|Qi  finale  ?ocamuf»,  i,) 

60,  oyywr' 

71.  KjyAmmtffi  mox  76.  irtoipsa^ofxiBa 
etSlpn^i  184.  nr^oyts.  6ed  iiiijus- 
BMdi  errora  postbac    parcius    attin- 

^  81  n^primo  oraissum,  deinde  repo- 
•itniioterliiieas. 

InXi^OjUftt 
89.  yf,  0T>(v 
91 94.  Dumerantnr  a,  T;  in  margine 

■odoator,  fi"  lKSi9fy  i*  i;  XD-nTtiy  iff  Tap' 
tiluf^fi  aiMCCa.  r'  4  yap  ctCraro;  nkOiy 
•X*^  x*^^X*''"***^'  S^chol.  ad  r.  313. 

ttrot  h  TsTf   w»^l    d-TTOdn/iAiaf   T»iXi|uuixo^' 

«6Xyj   T^     x^rifv     hayri     rriS    (nrafrn; 

vonir    otrrtti    yap   |x   ro'JTwy    riy    >^yu.v 

*A7'<>  t)  O'HMntpbiYsv  axnxotyi»i   rov   yiVropa 

vofK  Toi/   Ti|Xf|L(ax^u*   oTt   xal   aXXa^Oi^' 

v^  rou  ^MTP^   irtvo-ofAiyo;   'Jia^itnuvao'To 

«*<>•    ^4    xal   iv    rii  d   ^a^'wiia  lyaa^r 

tifjb^  ^  If  xpnrqy  ti  xa\  «;  -jrvXoy  lifjuaOi' 

'nv  nal  h   A^n'a   ^XXaxoi/*    veuTu    juuy 

«V  *VXCT  1X01*  Mtdfy  i;  x^iTqy  Trap  i^o^ukf vria 

•*■«*••    8;    yap    iivraTos   lerriy    cix,''*** 

X«ta0)(,(Tiv9nrv.      Sed    scholiastes    buic 

Saodoti    aententiae  adversans  ad  B. 

'5S9.  ait,  Zn  9^1  tvTai/'9a  fji.vrif^*i    ric   Itrn 

«V  sfJiTiK.    £t  ad  A.  lot.  ovh\  lyjMfQu 

9A.  fX^'^v.     In  margine,   iy  rn  xara 
7$.  Xa^7i    [Lege  piavov  Kbiani 

VOL.  IX.     C/.  J/. 


editio  vcl  ediriones  sa^pe  citantur. 
Vide  ad  B.  311.  r.  V4.] 

10*J,  1(>4.    oi«Xi|u(,T3to  7iaXa/u,ii 

113.  ir.^! 

1 1 4.  riTop  (cum  spiritu,  sed  uro^  supra 
48) 

117.  aya<r<rn 

130.  aywy  omittit 

14^  iatTpof )  ^atTo;  pro  V.  1. 

146.  i*x(t^ay  et  osnpia  a. 

147,  148, 149.  bor  ordine,  r"  trTroy 
it — a"  K0V091  i} — r  o!  y  lit"* — et  in  m.  /3" 
VbJ/uc*t^ay  ^  apa  'rtanriy  iTra^^afxiyoi  itvi' 
la-a-i  (Hanc  lectionem  edidit  Bame- 
siuH.) 

162.  Ta  y^p  ayaOvfAara 

158.  il  xfy  a  nianu  prima,  >*  xa}  ex 
emeiidatione. 

166.  nfxiv 

171.  (»gi<7Ta-Y0;  oirwotnf  T«  :  aXXcu;.  o»- 
xnoTipov  nito  i'jfxat9v  ay  X/yi«yTo  [XryaiyroJ 

ill  h  Ti<riy  ovx  If  I'goyTo : — Vide  intra  ad 
H.  188-191. 

17.5.  fxiSiirtii]  ys,  fjiiQl'nn  sed  ixiOiiruc 
Srhol.  infra  '25.5. 

176.  y^^.  r#o-ay  avrl  rov  iJwnfX.'*  [rwav 
conflariim  estt  ex  duabus   lectioiribus, 

To-ay  et  iVav.J 

179.  iyuj  roif  et  <roi  ^upra  rot,  bic  et 
infra  !il4.  In  scbolio  hie  roi  legitur 
solum. 

183.  •yrX/tt-y  lt:\  oivoma 

Ibid,   trr'  aXXod^Joyf]  ys.  If  a>Xodp40l'^ 

185.  iToXiof  etftic  Z.  40. 

192.  'I't'  ifJLiy  X.  X.  y.  Xn^cty 

194.   /uciy  T  el  198.  afifuri 

a03.  oi/TO»  «T<  ^ipoy  yi  ^iXnC  i«^i  Ct  SIC 
citat  Schol.  infra  ad  A.  167. 

•204.  ovi'  nVf'p  TI  in  textu,  et  sir 
Schol.   ad  ^  167.  sed  in  marg.  ^xx* 

fifffg  TI  ciiy'ifta  yifffxara  'X**^'  ^fiaCciTat 
wf  XIV  vitfTai  x«y  I'xn  [lege  I'x**]  •jM.fcwiV 
^  ypaf  V- : — 

v07.  i(  ^/j  Toi  ex  emend,  text,  sed  sine 
Tot  scliol. 

214.  aT^xTu;;  xaraXi^w]  yo.  ayofti<rw 

2:^5.  T»f  y  tljixiXo; 

229.  -ToX*  et  322.  ^Xoy  et347.  oirif 

rS'S.  ivl  ^',/uuof 
a 

234.  l^oXoyroy  sic  trxtus  ab  eadem 
nianu,  sed  longe  rcrenfior  addidit  u 
post  0  primnm,  et  fecit  {jSovXovto,  quod 
agnoscit  Scbohastes,  addcns  tamen, 
TiVif  ^#  yf»  ifiaXoyro  Siol  iyTl  rov  /utiTi- 
^aXXoy 

236.  tVii  ouTi  text.  iVil  ovxT*  achol. 
(sic) 

241.  dxXiu;;  repiruai 

244.  9tol  axxa  ex  emend. 

246.  ^axCew 
248.  Ttvxwo"* 

NO.  XVII.  N 
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951.  iia^aia-ova-i  et  sic  sspe  in  com- 
positis 

2&5«  ?rpcJTOt0>i  text,  et  Biarg. 

257.  lydiv  text,  lyoii  Kchol. 

J59.  r^vfi  rpot  y^.  [lege  Tpou.  Seqaitiir 
verbum,  quod  lefi^ere  iieqneo]  vuTg 
Hal  wpo^ivo;  iv  ri^tic-jurixoT;  T^v   9»jffl   nxij- 

tx  Toi/  iTiOfxiyov  a'K'Ka  Tarrf  oT  iunui, 
?65.  o/utnXr.o-fifv  et  269.  •*••**  hoi  i^iya- 

273.  iff]  (xa^rvfoi 

yfawTO    /L^r,^'.     toCto    ayyor,0'a;   rt;  'rrfotri- 

Bnxt  TO  a.    [Vide  Taylor's  Civil  Law, 
p.  554.  cd.  3.] 

278.  i<rt<r9ai  sed  -n  »upra  prius  <r,  et 
interpretatio  axoXot'dftv 

285.  criTu^y  T«   Vide  snpra  ad  91. 

286.  ^fvTTfOf  pro  var.  Icct.  nt  Tidc- 
tnr 

287.  axova-iig  ex  emcndatione 

288.  Primo  erat  n  t*  ay,  nunc  est  «r  t 
ttv  ex  emend. 

2R9.  Tf9yf|wTo;  ex  emend.  Scliol.  ^la 

291.  xrt^fi^oy  pro  V.  I. 

297.  ox'vny  ex  emend,  scd  ox«»y 
schol. 

298.  rXa^V 

299.  Iwii  f  ox  emend. 

303.  xaT«XtvTO|ut«t  ct  304.  a<ryj>>^ou;a-i 
310.  rr  socnndiira  omittit. 

314.  Toy  J'  aTtafxti^Ofxhtt  itpoaipn  y.  «. 

ex    emcndatione,    sed    manus    anti- 
quie. 

317.  nZrt; 

339.  '!ra»ti(Jiiyof 

340.  acTocraD' 

37<K  t6^«  y«  xax^y  Schol.  in  marg.  ^in 

rev  r'  Toyi  xaXoy  : 
372.  xa9i^ofxf9a 

376.  ijury 

377.  oXiV^at 

379.  a*"  »<  W3^i  Ti  ^tv;  hJicrti  losertum 
est  Ti  ab  eadem  roann  ex  recensione. 
Nempe  duplex  erat  lectio,  to^i  et 
Tc?(,  ut  liquet  ex  B.  144.  Adde  quod 
unicus  Hesycliii  codex  habet,  Arxe 
'Todr,  Ic'cy  'TTOTf,  fluctuante,  nt  videtnr, 
librario. 

380.  ^6u.9y  tyroeStf  ixu<r9ai 
383.  air  hie  et  399. 

387.  oTi  yfviT.v    In  scbol.  H  voi 
389.  vtp  fAOi  xoi  sunt  ex  emendatione. 
In    marginp,    h  hiot;  vr|Lci<r<r^a» : —  In 
alio    Schol.    tl  xai    (mi    yf/AJc-o-rjaiat     Et 

banc  lectionem  daturas  erat  scriba; 

397.  tVo/utai 
S9S.  Xn»cr»To 


408.  yp.  irpo";  •(xo/^rvoi  f  fpic  [tic.  tan* 
torn  VUlt  et^o|Ub/v«iO  pro  lpx.o(uityoio]  ^  Tty' 
clare 

413.  dlyyoouvTfC  Ttvif  ifA.t7o  yp.  e^aip 
iXta^i  jtAVfi^'at  irp'o-^  tf-no  ^hw  ^rucwp  z*'- 
[fortasse  xmnnis] 

415.  0(eirpiTi*i;  In  margioe,  nrh 
^tXoDtf-t  To  iW«i«»  t^np''  IV*  n  crriva 

418.  fAcvmc  ^'  sed  ^*  abstersit,  ^noi 
madebat  atramentom,  et  pimctmn  ftd- 
didit. 

423.  fAf>»(  ^* 

424.  ("yiot  iri  ton  xotfAffl-urn  nai  vwuy 
Ja)pov  VXoyro 

435.  TiT^OV 

436.  yp.  J^f 

437.  tuivyni 

440.  lyxftfjiaatum  ex  omeod.  ejuadeBi 
maons.  r^ror<n  Xf^iio-o-i,  nbi  aut  rpf- 
Torc,  ant  x/xr(r(ri,  proBt  mavisy  l^[ere 
potes. 


OATXX.  B. 

6.  KiXrix 

1 1.  Twy»  xuyff  voieif  &0yol 
24.  in  marg.  nyf;  tov^  oyi 
26.  o'jTt  bis 

30.  ^xXi/ov 

31.  yp.  xat  OTi 

37.  crrri  ^'  {y  /oif^^i,  (si«  scribitnr  iota, 
neqne  prorsos  ad  latns,  nee  proms 

infni  lineam.) 

40.  yp.  To-x*  fJutB^n 

41.  jjjyoioTo;  ^y»ipf.  JXryx,i«M  ^  in» 
ToD  juiaXto^a  ^'  ifAt'  Ixjf^  7*^  «!««» 
auToy  :— 

42.  yiXoio;  (lege  yiXofw?)  yo.  (nvUtnc 
♦iiovrt  (nempe  pro  AyyiXiiw)  Slvi  toD 
Afriv  0  (Vriv  axo^fiy. 

45.  &pierro|»anif  o  (Mot  wni^  mvirr  t4 
ei  0  juioi  arrl  tou  oti  /u«« 

46.  apitf-rapx*;  tJ  ^ot»  «yrl  wC  ^'X'^f* 
o^vnawTroy  awrj  TbTf  «»w  nal  o-nnrfov  :— 

5<».  •pto'Tofwnf;  liriyjvin  :— 

53.  21;  et  supra  yp.  wg 

54.  tBtXotri  (i.  e.  ;0fXei) 

55.  ^fAiriptVf  et  sic  tcr  repctltiir  in 
scfaoliis,  bis  diserte.  Vide  HeitkktMB 
i.  35.  vii.  8,  4.  et  WesseliDgini  ad 
priorem  locum. 

59.  &pii9  in  testa  et  schol. 

60.  0^  y6  TOi 

65.  axxovc  text,  et  bis  fdwl.  9Smt  n 

67.  &ya<ra-uiJt.tyot 

70.  ^ftimfavyis  yf,  fx-n  f*'  tfe?  Idtturf 
&fi<rru^f)g  a  rrrf  yga^y  •©»  afa»IU» 

71.  rtificB*  ti  f^n  mv  ^i  tCKt.  et 
schol. 

73.    &«imv76|tAfVtt 
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76.  V"*f 

77.  iTfOTt^Tt/ff-fl-oIfxi^a  tPXt.  et  8chol. 

mU    &»«ptW    vXtiP*;     v^otrl;*     ^>)Vo- 

86.  l9>Xotc  ii  mI 

93.  fjLtffxf^^i  in  textu,  ixtffxr.fi^i  pro 
▼•  I* 

94.  M   fAfxtynfoKTir  (sic)    Infra  hoc 
Ubro  338.  odi  >nTo;  liab«'t  banc  notam 

lirl   uiy»poi7iv  apI<rTAfx°f   ^^   ^*'  ^**f    /^~» 

XJode  liquet  jam  olini  in  diias  sectas 
diTUM  esse  grammatiros,  quonim  alteri 
ivi  heroici  v^nns  capsiira  semper  liqui- 
tedipUcaverint,  alteri  Don. 

105*  yp.  vvxTsup 

115.  fl  it  T*  &Ttii0-fif  schol. 

110.  yf.  /iiVrtfttvo; 

1J4.  »x,'* 

126.  «jrt  it*i 

1S3.  yf,  lyift 

137.  MfruTM  ^fv  t/wi  ipiTTop^oy, 

US.  iXlfrA»< 

144.  alxi  «oTi  ^f t-f  ^uJo-fi 
148.  ifcf  ^  /J*^ 

151.  «Mi&et  pro  V.  1.  ?roXX<x 
156.  ijbUXXfv    a    prima   mann    MS. 
OCIKri,  /jbuXXov  Jia  Toi/  o" :  toCto  ya§   •/(*?',- 

159.  misa-tfA»  Nolini  pagioas  nimis 
spertb  librarionun  erroribus  implere, 
Nd  hoiiumodi  vitia  enotata  ad  similia 
teBenda  ingeniom  lectoris  aliouando 
piMBt  aeoere.  Sic  in  Enrip.  Alcest. 
Mk  Ed«  Flor.  prave  aln<rifAWi,  JEs- 
'  fkn  Atfaenaei  xv.  p.  667.  C.  tififi^ 
triAjAg  sdx  alfiffiovs  IfAoi,  Ubi  infe- 
iter  4fMrfo(/;  Cataobonas :  Avoiffriovs 
ral  AHi0if4j»v(  Yel  avixTioi/;  Steplianus 
TWs.  L.  G.  torn.  iii.  p.  1717.  D.  infe- 
lidu  Paowios.  At  qnid  ciarius,  qiiani 
tranpodCis  vocali  et  diplithongo,  le- 

fBMiliai  hmt^ovfi 
ieo.  lfff<T  ut  et  infra  228. 

tt6m  yf •  M&kKivi  iroXXori;  et  mox  to-ffirttt 
167.  ^.  vifAMrBmi  (sic.  Fortasse  ali 
Cflbi  scnpton  erat,  otVf  vi/Aio-df) 
1^.  Xa^ripov  yp.  X«t9» 

180.  yf,  J^ivw  X^^S  '^oS  V*  o^(§   x«u 
afiWUor: 

f***  Iv  1}  roTf  MflMitrifMf  yp«f i^<c»  oC^J' 


18.S.  4*^  ^«    »•*    /XX<ivixo;  wt»»A  Tnv 

'XfTJv  ypa4>riT  ayiei/»i;.  (Nempc  in  accii- 
ratiM  editionibus  addiderant  spiritum 
etiam  iu  media  voce,  ut  ivUins,  f  iXW- 

189.  iwoTjwyiiff 

191.  ivvnG-iren  tffixi  twv  y«* 

192*  yp.  iiri9i^0-o|uiai 

« 
198.  iraC<rtt<r9tii 

201.  ny  ytioaif  ^  inter  lin.  ab  tadem 
manu. 

206.  &oi<rro^yti;  Cxwwtii/i  to»  rTf^^* 
THUT(0(x{y.  Xtyonf  ovtjixa  Tii;  ^crnf  irt9«Tiv 
i^  ffVTta9triiv  a^ri  iu»l  T^y  Tpd  •dnC  icaI 
cov  ^xit'  airoD  : — 

209.  xs2  mXXoi  e^oi  ic«:  (tie)  Mox  yp . 
nyayol*    aXXoi  il  iy^aioi, 

211.  ru  la-aa-i  a  prima  maini. 

V 

213.  ^iaflrpT|<r««o"»  * 

222.  X*''"'    Schol.    itroXtfAAiog    i  toO 

To;:— 

231.  /ut^  5'  iy  fptariy 

Oi 

232.  pj^a   In  marg.  n  pi^aif 

9 
236.  xax9pa^i»j<ri   Schol.  TtyJf  ^f  7f<*- 

^VJff^  Kaxo^paii^  rty. 

240.  a:>ra2  et  8a;pe  idem  error. 

245.  TivJ;  yp.  &vipot<ri  xol  ««wpoio-iy 
a/xftvoy  if  TrXfoyto-ci  ypif^ny  iv*  n  1*1  tw» 
x«;Xueyrun'. 

247.  ^yayov;  eadem  manu,  ut  vide- 
tur,  sed  postea  additiim. 

248.  |uti>oiyr,(r«  lyi  (i.  e.  fxtyotfrt^n*  hi) 

250.  IviVir*!  ex  emend,  scd  erat  ItiV. 

251.  <i  TXfcyfo-0-iv  fTToiro  in  schol. 

256.  ;y  I9a%n' 

257.  X£u4*ie^  >»  schol.  et  ex  emtB- 
dat.  in  textn. 

260.  &nanv9t  x^^  a  prima  m.  ut  vi- 
detur,  alteram  ex  emend,  litf  eitatur 
in  schol.  6ivl  MS.  quoqae  ex  en.  Schol. 

ivl  9iyi  9aha<r<rm,    lav  xaTM  ionxnv  ygo^q- 

xat  <r»  ^$iv  o'uyaVTO/Mfv.  joy  i|  ha  reS 
rt  u/'f  ii^UfJLOC  ^n<rl  yfCb^UTf  agtO'TafX^y 
^ir<«   ri   9a'Kacr(r7ii   iif'Mrf>.ov^nf,      Alte- 

rum  schol.  I«l  Btvl  x»\  l«l  §;»•  ''x***  • — 
c 

Ui.  S  x^^^if 

270.  xaxw;  MS.  S(*d  xoxo;  schol. 

275.  o6  <r*  ly*  /»«iT«  (siC)  Sch.    yp,  ti 
yf  y*  tiTHTU  x^pU  rw  rt , 
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279.  c^/  ^(  71  irayxv  a  prima  m. 
deiDde  y  additum  post  vayxi^. 
281.  yf.  xal  T3  T*;  fAtra  o^'^'af, 
^9S,  ^r'Omittit. 
!992.  a4'  a  prima  inanii. 


I 


296.  £e  far 

298.  tfjuyai  a  pr.  m.  ted  fx  erasum  et 
Taccentti  Dotatnm. 

^99.  /u-Tn^TXpaf  In  fJityafWV^tf  ittffif, 
500.  ivil'^ym; 
304.  (unX*T« 

t/ 
508.  Ayavoi/ 

511.  &x«o»T»  fiavic  7f«  ^fXoTTM  sed 
^UiovT*  citatar  eUam  in  scholiis. 

520.  wi  >v  ircp  Tidetiir  primo  ftiisse, 
ted  cmdem  maniis  statim  fecit  vov,  at 
plane  legitnr  in  nchol. 

521.  <rm%ffar  in  textn,  et  supra  ap»V- 

550.  A<ixxn 

534.  i^iXiiiT  (sic)  et  supra  yf,  IfrnvSn- 

X 

^Miv  (fortasse  voluit  tvay^rto-ti) 

558.  &$i0-Tofarf|(  •dmnri;  (vide  supra 
ad  94.) 

559   i0'dn<r  a  pr.  m.  sed  i<r9'^  (i.  e. 
to-9nTt{)  ex  era. 
545.  vwrnca;  ex  emend,  srd  supra- 


srripto  y9rr'<rut.    Omittit   nai.     (Aa 

voluit  yoa-Tvffa.;  x/m  ?) 

'  546.  xoXvii^nTi  Notandura  v  finale 
bnnc  cmiirem  pro  arbitrio  vel  addert 
▼el  omittere. 

550.  o^riC   p«ra    T^v   XapcJripo^    Sv    et 

supra  Sv,  «y  pravar.  lect. 

r  « 

554.  x'*^* 

555.  fjivUfam/ 
558.  /x^p  !• 

56^.  ^9iini  et  ^Vovt«i  a  pr.  m. 

572.  yp.  nxix*  i*«rt 

575.  in  marr.  iuk  m  f  fAv9tirtv^ 

582.  frS'avr' 

583.  YoXiv  sed  irroXiy  597.  Hasc 
scripti^^n1  CSrpriis  in  Salaniina  trilMut 
Scboliastes  Venetns  ad  11.  "i".  1. 

590.  7a  Tf  a  pr.  m.  ra  yi  ex  enu 

591.  lo-^aTin* 

592.  aBfoM  et  suprascr.  yp.  o^r^^ 

394.  fin  y  iV«vat  a  pr.  m.  Ihm  ex  cm. 
In  marg.  yp.  fi!n  i"  »/^" 

395.  oTtov  ex  emend,  pro  Swov 
411.  (jucola  pr.  m. 

414.  oU*  «p«  et  iM  v«i^ 

422.  liroTf  jm;  a  pr.  m.  •»?  in  fine  ex 
em.  Hue  etiam  pertinet  qnod  bmx 
supra  orp^vovTo;  sciiptum  est.  yp.  xtl 

fnoTfvywf  iiy(Zs  Deinde  IxiXtun 


[To  be  continued.] 


MARJTHONUN  ANTIQUITIES. 

JVIr.  Gell,  the  topographer  of  Troy,  Ithaca,  and  Argolis,  during 
bis  last  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  procured  among  otber 
vahiable  remains  of  antiquity  recently  found  on  that  interesting 
spot,  two  engraved  stones^  \ihich  from  the  device  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Persians  slain  there  in  the  battle  so  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history.  The  avidity  of  some  English  travellen 
to  possess  antiques  of  this  description,  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
those  gems,  that  Mr.  Gell  could  not  obtain  them  under  a  prioe 
amounting,  as  we  understand,  to  nearly  twenty-five  guineas  each. 
The  conjecture  above  mentioned  concerning  their  origin,  is  corro- 
borated^ and  their  value  consequently  raised,  by  the  circumstance 
of  four  others  of  a  similar  kind  being  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  by  Sir  William  Ouseley, 
during  his  late  travels  in  that  country.  Among  a  variety  of  brass 
arrow-heads  brought  also  from  Persepolis  by  bir  William  Ouseley^ 
some  are  said  to  resemble  exactly  those  which  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon. 
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PROLEGOMENA  DE  EDITIONE,  AUTORE,  ET  OPERE. 

^m  iuec  Opuscula,  nunquam  antehac  simul  excusa,  nunc  eodcm 
▼olnmine  impressa  prodeant,  operx  pretium  fore  videbatuTy  si  ab  eo 
jui  edenda  curavit,  et  Editionls,  et  Auctoris,  et  Operis  ratio  aliqua 
XiCctori  reddcretur.  Quamobrem  ne  vel  novitate  sua  displiceant^  vel 
iob  Fragmentorum  titulo  minus  ambitioso  vilescant,  quod  de  borum 
Dooquoque  scitu  necessarium  judicavimus,  breviter  fideliterque  tra- 
dcmus. 

Com  Tjpographus '  Pythaeorae  Fragmenta  hinc  inde  collecta,  et 
in  Aurea  ejus  Carmina  Hierodis  Philbsophi  Commentarium  vel  auro 
predodorem  praelo  subjecisset,  monui  eum  extare  etiamnum*  alia  Hiero- 
clis  Opiiscalay  nee  ea  adeo  vulgo  nota  ;  addidique,  nihil  a  tanti  nominis 
FbilosophO)  magis  magisque  indies  inclarescente,  scriptum  esse,  quod 
omnibus  in  hoc  literanun  genere  versatis  non  foret  gratissimum^  exopta- 
tisammnque.  Quo  monito,  licet ^  Facetiarum  libellum  priori  impmden- 
tios  affizisset,  ccepit  tamen  de  secundo  Volumine  imprimendo  cogitare. 

• 

'  Cmn  Bihil,  prster  Hierociis  scripta,  in  lucem  iterum  dare  in  animo  foerit, 
Aagmenta  ista  et  Symbola  pronns  eiiminanda  esse  cenrai.    NenUmm. 

*  FKetlas  iBtas,  qnod  a  nostri  Hieroclis  Alexandrini  mann  non  videntnr  pro- 
irniMr^  reicKei  ad  adeem  Noiarum  p.  460.  et  hoc  tantum  contilio  acyioiendas 
ememwi^  Bftaiiqmd,  de  quo  an  Hierocleum  sit  vel  dobitari  possit,  desiderarct 
EiBtio  Dottra ';  pnetertim,  cum  lAndinttua  exhibeant.    /tfm. 
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Primum  igitur,'  Compendium  de  Providentia  et  Fato  Parisiis  a  Frede- 
rico  MoreUo  editum  ut  qusereret,  suasi ;  quod  in  Biblipoliis  omnibus* 
et  nonnullis  eruditorum  liominum  bibliothecis  frustra  qua^situm,  tan- 
dem vir  doctissimus,  harumque  renim  callentissimus,  et»  si  addere 
liceat,  nostri  amicissimus,  Mericus  Casaubonus  communicavit :  qnod 
non  solum  a  MoreUo  primo  editore,  sed  ab  Hugone  Grotioy  qui  in 
hac  Ipsa  quasstione  plurimum  desudaverat,  versum  habes.  Huic* 
Tractatus  duos  ex  iisdem  libris  a  Photio  excerptos,  et  in  Mjriobibloy 
stupendx  eruditionis  opere,  extantes,  adjiciendos  curavi.  £t  ne  quid* 
quod  a  tanto  viro  scriptum  est,  licet  temporis  injuria  mutilatum,  late- 
ret ;  ejusdem  Autoris  ^  Fragmenta  omnia  *  inter  Stobzi  Eclogas 
sparsa,  et  vel  sic  ab  interitu  vindicata,  ut  adjungeret  consilium  dedi. 
Praeterea,  etiamsi  paucissima  ex  iis  qua;  Hierocles  ille  ^  adversos  Reli- 
eionis  nostras  cultores  scripserat,  superessent,  eaque  sint,  quorum  a 
iectione  Christianos  omnes  potius  arcendos  crediderint  forsitan  non- 
nulli ;  tamen,  quoniam  apud  Eusebium  Cxsariensem  et  edita  jampri- 
dem  et  refutata  sunt,  censui  sine  uUo  religionis  dispendio  -edi  posse» 
et  ne  quid  deesset,  omnino  edenda.  Denique,  cum  in  priori  JLibro, 
inter  reliqua  Fragmenta,  etiam  Symbola  Pythagorac  ex  lamblicho  de- 
lineata  conspicerem,  et  praeclarum  ^  Lilii  GyrSdi  Commentarium  in 
magno  et  ingentis  pretii  Operum  volumine  quasi  latitantem  cogita- 
rem,  iterum  nortatus  sum  ut  non  omitteret  libellum  tam  paucis  cog- 
nitum,  a  tanto  Philologo  scriptum,  summique  Viri  Isaaci  Casauboni 
elogio  commendatissimum  ;  quern  in  Notis  ad  Diogenem  Laertimn 
haec  verba  habuisse  diu  est  ex  quo  primum  observaverimus.  "  De  Sym- 
bolis  Pythagoricis  multa  multi  scripsere,  ad  quos  Lectorem  rejicimos ; 
imprimis  ad  Lilium  Gyraldum,  virum  solide  doctum,*  etinscribendo 
accuratum."  Haccque  omnia  eo  lubentius  ardentiusque  ut  fiereat 
urgere  visum  est,  quod  ®    Annotationes  Casauboni  Filii  in  Commen- 

■  Compendinm  istiid  ctim  nihil  hnberct,  quod  in  Photiania  EjceerpiU^  omi 
expressirans,  pene  a^oXf|fl  non  compareat,  (nisi  ubi  Epitomator  ea  corrupit) : 
inio,  sit  tantuin  Epitome  Photiana  Epitomes,  ut  rectc  observat  infbrim  Pear- 
sonus :  postqnam  Photiana  aliqnibus  in  loris  ex  Schedis  istis  MorHluad»  ei 
veram,  rejiciendas  existimavi,  una  cum  Morelliana  et  Grotii  versionibus  ; 
dtta  prim  ex  eis  tralitione  Photii,  qnam  Scliottus  dederat,  ne  Lectoribot 
•cam  et  stomaChuni  moveret  repetita  crambe,  et  Libri  moles  inutiliter  incta. 
Needham* 

*  Photiana  ista  ex  Hieroclis  libris  de  ProvidetUia  et  Fato  excer|)ta  repraesentlt 
Editio  Nostra  p.  236.  ^46.    Idem, 

3  HaeC  omnia  cxhibentur  p.  280.  et  sequ. 

^  H«c  breviasima  Excerptn  Eusebiana  ex  Hieroclis  Nicomcdiensis  Aoyw  ^tXaXii. 
6fiy  qui  toto  seculo  Pbilosopho  Nostro  major  erat,  ut  in  Prafatione  osteDdimnit, 
cum  alibi  possint  nnllo  cum  negotio  inveniri  (ad  calcem  Philostrati  EdU,  Ptrfit. 
&c.)  et  prorsus  ab  instituto  nostro  aliena  sint,  omittenda  duxi.    Needham, 

'  Cam  Symbola  Pythagorae  non  recuderem,  omnino  &irfo<riiQiva^oi  faisset  iate 
Oyraldi  Commentarius :  pnpsertim,  cum  non  ita  rarus  nunc  sit,  qaippe  qm-iiAcr 
cetera  ejus  opera  Lugduni  Batavomm  non  ita  pridem  typis  mandata  iteniiii  pNl^ 
dicrit    Needham. 

*  Ne  annotationes  istas  teorsim  positas  ut  pritr,  Editt,  habcnt,  requtrat 
monitum  velim,  nostris  hinc  inde  notfo  ad  tiagulot  Hieroclis  locoa  t 
cMe,  cum  utplurimom  breTivtciihe  fherlBt.    M. 
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tanum  Hieroclis  prius  impressum,  imo  cvulgatum,  non  sine  alio 
Volumine  edendae  viderentur.  Hanc  Editionts  rationem  habeanty  qui 
requirunt  breviusculam,  Auctoris  aliquanto  ampliorem  habituii. 

Nam  cum  in  omni  fere  literarum  genere,  a  quo  quisque  liber, 
qaaque  xtate,  scriptus  sit  intelligere  plurimum  intersit,  ne  Scriptorem 
plane  alienum  pro  Nostro  substituamus,  neu  pro  mediae  aetatis  Philo- 
sopho  vel  recentiorem  aliquem  vcl  antiquiorem  venditemus ;  veniam 
postulare  visum  est,  ut  de  iis  omnibus  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  inter 
literatos  hactenus  innotuerunt,  et  haec  commentanti  praesto  sunt,  paulo 
diligendus  disseramus. 

PrimiUy  quantum  memoria  tcneo,  qui  Hieroclis  nomine  inter  Gne- 
cos  doctrina  celebres  insignitus  est,  fuit  Meneclis  frater,  e  regione 
Cariay  ex  urbe  '  Alabandis,  ubi  Cicerone  puero  Horuit,  ct  Oratoriam 
processus  esL  Aliter  quidem  docere  nos  nuper  voluit  vir  doctissimus 
Gerardus  *  Joannes  Vossius  libro  de  Historicis  Graecis  tertio ;  qui 
Hieroclem  hunc  patria  quidem  Alabandensem  fatetur,  scd  Rhodum 
commigrasse  tradit,  testemque  migrationis  Strabonem  laudat :  quod 
an  ventati  consentaneum  sit  videamus.    Verba  Strabonis  lib.  14.  in 

COdkibus  editis  haec  sunt :    *'Ath^ti  3f  iytntrro  Xiytv  alitct  ^u«  (nr^ii  iiiX^i 

noTif  Us  vir  'Po}«v,  «,  n  'a^«xx«vio$  kui  o  M«Aivv.     '<  Viri  memorabiles 

Alabandenses  fiierunt  Oratores  duo  fratres,  Menccles,  de  quo  paulo 

smte  diximus,  et  Hierocles,  qui  in  Rhodum  commigraven.nt ;  item 

i^Kdlonius  et    Molo.''     Ita  Interpres,    et  haec  Vossio  favent.     Sed 

iQcmuit  Criticorum  Princeps  Isaacus  Casaubonus  locum  esse  mutilum, 

et  deeise  particulam  x«i,  legendumque  omnino  kmI  *Ic^«xAii(,  xeu  d  ^Mr#i- 

«jfwyn»  fk  -ni'  'Fod«v*  ut  illud  fAtrctxna-ttrri^  non  ad  Meneclem  et  Hiero- 

dem  qui  praecedunt,  sed  ad  eos  qui  sequuntur,  Apollonium  scilicet  et 

ISoloneaif  referatur.     Quam  ego   correctionem  minime  contemnen- 

iaxOf  potius  corroborandam,  sentio.     Nam  primo  Apollonium  et  Mo- 

lonem  *  Alabandenses  fuisse,  et  Rhodum  postea  commigrasse  faten- 

tir  ontnes :  delude  cum  Geographus  ipse,  paulo  ante,  eos  qui  alibi 

Bad*  Rhodi  Oratoriam  professi  sunt,  commemorasset,  horum  quidem 

diieite  meminit,  Menechs  autem  vel  Hieroclis  ibidem  docentis  mentio- 

nem  millam  facit,  Oratores  adeo  celebres  loco  tam  opportuno  nequa- 

qiuim  omissurus,  si  in  eadem  urbe  cum  Apollonio  et  Molone  unquam 

docmssent. 

Cetemm  Joannes  Meursius,  vir  diligens  et  harum  rerum  pnecipue 
caUensy  correctionem  Casauboni  emendatione  alia  plane  evertere  in 
ApaUonio  suo  conatur.  Ubi  enim  nos  leeimus  «,  n  *A^»?iXMU9f  mm  i 
MM^mt,  ac  si  duo  essent,  ut  revera  sunt :  ille  levi  transpositione  in  hunc 
modiun  restituit,  o,   r%  'A9r«AA*ry<«(,  •  3f  Mixm^  atque  ita  ex  duobus 


'  Itn  Uc  et  infprius  ter  rescripsi,  pro  AUtbandA,  qiiod  ClarUs.  Episoopas  dede* 
nt,  dnm  non  advertebat  Alalmjida^  Caricx  istiiis  urbis  nonieii,  msc  neutrum 
phinle,  non  foeniininum  singulare.  Testes  sunt  Strabo  p.  878.  Edit.  AmateUeiwn. 
O  IxJCotftuviarv  Aq  *A>^fiayda'  et  alibi :  Et  Juvenalis  Satyr,  iii.  v.  70.  Wc  Andro^ 
mOf  hie  ThUlilms  aut  Alibandis,  Plinius  dcniqiie  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  7.  A^i» 
{mrbmncuto$\  Aiabandicosy  in  Otikosia  cwte  noHerntes,  sed  qw  perJUimitur 
fdia,  Habemus  quidem  apud  Stephanum  Byzantinum  parceniiam,  *K\afiayl(* 
Ko^  t\nxjy^w*ea'n^  led  ibi  subintelligitur  voXi;.    I^eiidhi 
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unum  f:icit,  qui  et  Apollonius  et  Molo  dicerctur.  Sed  fiigit  euxn  ratio, 
cum  diligentissimum  Geographum  sic  emendaret,  vel  potius  cormin- 
peret.  Qui<i  enim  putabit  Strabonem,  dum  Alabandcnses  Oratores 
enumerat,  Molonsni  nominare,  Apollonium  omittorc  ;  et  cum  ante 
utriusque  ut  Alabandis  *  nati,  ut  Rliodi  prontentis,  simul  memints- 
set,  nunc  in  ipsa  patriz  descriptione  unius  tantum  mentionem  facere 
voluisse  ?  Quid  quod,  'quicquid  alii  de  Apolionio  Molonis,  ut  Plu- 
tarchus  et  Porphyrius,  aut  de  Apolionio  Molone,  ut  Josephus,  Sueto- 
nius, et  Quintilianus  scribunt,  Strabo  semper  Molonem  diserte  distin- 
euit  ab  Apolionio?  Kf^^/rVf^  x««  'A7oXA«yi««  «  M^aam^,  juti  MtAM^ 
«5o-«>  yk^  * A^uc^c/.v'^ui,  "  Qucniadmodum  Apollonius  cognomento  Mollis, 
et  Moio ;  erunt  cnlm  Alabaadenses,"  Meneclis  Rnetoris  disciptdi : 
non  dixit «  M«A«xd$  x«<  «  M6A«>,  quod  certe  deb u it,  si  utrumque  Apol- 
lonium, unum  Malacum,    aherum  Molonem  dicere  voluisset.     Rur- 

SUS,  iTTi^y.ftt.tn    Vi    Tparipef  *    'Asr»AA^r;65*   «y^    3i   Htcu   i    MoAtf^f.      •*  PrioT  ^ 

Rhodum  se  contulit  Apollonius :  Postea  autem  venit  Molo."  Si 
uterque  fizissot  nomine  x'\pollonius,  nunquam  scripsisset  tt^otuw  'AwX- 
Xuftofj  sed  ^^oTs^oy  i  MxXeucl^f  r^^  ^i  0  MoAA^r.  Certissimum  igitur  est 
distingui  apud  Sirabonem  Apollonium  et  Molonem,  et  correctionem 
Casaubor.i  emendanioni  Meursii  pracferendam.  Quare  tuu  m  ^tomnkwv- 
Tff  tic  riiv  'Po^ov,  0,  Tf  'A9r«AA«><«(  xut  0  Mixvt,  ita  apud  Strabonem  ver- 
tercni  :  Mcir-orabiles  quidem  Alabandcnses  Meneclcs  et  Hierodes, 
tier'/  Apollofiius  et  Molo,  qui  (ex  Alabandis  patria  sua,  ubi  Meneclem 
audiverant)  Uhoduni  commigrarunt,  Habemus  igitur  tandem  Hieit>- 
clcm  Alabandis  natum»  ibidemque  Oratoriam.professum.  Et  scrip- 
si.  s«*  enni  Orationes  ex  Cicerone  constat.  Ita  enim  ille  in  Bmto : 
<*  (ieacra  Asiatics  dictionis  duo  sunt:  unum  sententiosum  et  ami. 
rn:n,  qualis  in  historia  Timxus,  in  dicendo  autem,  pueris  nobis^ 
Hierodes  A'abandeus,  magis  etiam  Menecles  frater  ejus  fuit; 
quorum  utriusque  Orationes  sunt  imprimis,  ut  in  Asiatico  genere^ 
laudabiles."  Quod  fiicrit  judicium  hominum  de  hoc  Hierocle,  cog- 
noscere  licet  ex  Cicerone  lib.  2.  de  Oratore.  "  Intelligemus,  ut  hocSe 
Alabandcnsem  ilium  Meneclem  et  ejus  fratrem  Hieroclem,  quos  ego 
audivi,  tota  imitetur  Asia  ;  sic  semper  fuissc  aliquem,  cuius  se  similes 
plerique  esse  vellent."  Quae  sententia  Ciceronis,  docet  ipse  in  Onu 
tore  ad  Brutum :  •*  Tertium  est,  in  quo  fuerunt  fratrcs  illi,  Asiatico- 
rum  Rhetorum  Principes,  •  Hierpcles  et  Meneclcs,  minime  mea  sen- 
tentia contemnendi.  £tsi  enim  a  forma  veritatis,  et  ab  Atticorum  re^ 
gula  absunt ;  tamen  hoc  vitium  compensant  vel  facultate  vcl  copia.'* 
Atque  hacc  de  -Alabandensi  Rhetore,  qiiem  Nostrum  esse  non  posse 
certissimum  est,  utpote  qui  pene  '  quadringentis  annis  Philosopho  an- 
tiquior  fuerit. 

Meminit  et  Hieroclis  cujusdam  Scholiastes  ad  Pindari  Pythia,  Ode 

4.  *If(0«Aii;  3s  ^0-<  rcvf  w,  A«Mf3«.^i>d$  aifiKtatirTtti  'Air»AA«r«  «vni» 
(0i]^fl(ir;  uint^atant.      £t  paulo   post :  *If|oxAii$    3s   ^o-i  xutrimi  riiv  ^Xiw  im 

Aa^0v  fiHta^oui»vf  Aivjtoyi/dt;.  Hunc  Hieroclem  eundem  fiiisse  cum 
ALibandensi,  unico  hoc  areumento,  nimis  fortasse  levi,  non  tamen 
reticendo,  conjicio.     Menecles  et  Hierocles  fratres  erant  in  eodem 

'  Imo  quingentis,  iit  in  Prafatume  dcinoiMtniYin)ii». 
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eendi  genefe  Tersati ;  Scholiastes  autem  utrumque  simul  laudat.  Nam 
cum  -  Meneclem  prius  ideo  nominasset,  quod  probabiliorem  ceteris 
ndonem  reddidisset,  cur  Battus  Oraculum  consuleret,  seditionem 
nempe  in  insula  Thera  ortam :  statim  subjungit  verbis  mode  prolatis, 
Hieroclem  docuisse,  **  Eos*  qui  ejr  Lacedxmone  coloniam  inTheram 
dedoxerant,  eandem  Apollini  consecrasse;  et  urbem  Cyrenen  in 
coUe^'uberis  formam  refercnte,  collocatam  fuisse."  Ilinc  mihi  qui- 
dem  yerisimile  videtur,  fratrem  utrumque  Historiam  illam  deadventtt 
Batti  in  Cyrenaicam  oratorio  more  pertexuisse.  Aut  si  conjectura 
haec  minus  cuiquam  arridcat,  potiusque  ad  allqucm,  quem  Historica 
scripsisse  certum  est,  referenda  haec  esse  autumaverit ;  sit  nobis  Secun^ 
dut  Hierocies  ille,  cujus  Stephanus  Ethnicographus  meminit»  qui 
libros  scripsit,  quos  ^tXtTT^^tn  nominavit.     Ita  enim  ille  in  Ttt^xvu'ti' 

if  'li^Xjf(  IP  TMf  ^iXtrrc^rtu  *'  Eciam  Tarcynxi  gens  quxdam  inter 
Hyperboreosy  apud  quos  gryphes  aurum  custodiunt,  ut  Hierocies  in 
PhUhistoricis."  Ins-gne  Fragmentum  ex  eodem  opere  excerptum 
apud  eimdem  Stephanum  extai  in  B^uxf^ftf.  'it^^xXtif  h  ru^  ^iXl(rrc^<Tl 
Pw*'  Mfni  TAVTA  T7r6vii!;  Mit6f  uofn'r6n  T0  B^tij^fuiftf*  tiuw  ^yA«v,  ivi^ttv  ^iA«- 
inp0f  mmi  iuts  ^iXfy,  iXtm  3f  fAtiXirrx  Ka6t/rwfiimf.  * A^Xt^rrnt  ii  r»#»«- 
f>gyiifff  wm^TKf  xmi  *  vvtii^^i^i  m  iu  jc^of^v  fitTtifvrt^  xttt  «Aii^Mtr  rifutTU 
X^mM  #i  w^nvi  Xtfnf  ri  itc  ^nr^Jir  XiBm*  t«  ^n^v/Aartt  fuiXMXM  xui  H^fiura  « 
h  rvf»^»'MVtf*«v*  f{  m  v^mrfiMrM  yinrmi  finrt  Trv^i  x«<o/Mfv«y  flirt  v^art 
vmimi^ftvm,   tiXX*   iTrtiiaf  fi»r^v   %at  xiiXica;    tf/LTrXnvifi^  IfifiXniirrec  tit  ^Xiyu^ 

Amm  Km  itd^ani  yiynrtit,  '<  Postea  operae  pretium  videbatur  Brach- 
manas  visercy  liomines  pbilosophia*  deditos,  et  Diis  charos.  Soli  vero 
pnecipiie  dedicatos.  Cxterum  ab  esu  camium  prorsus  abstinent ;  sub 
IXo  tocam  aetatem  degunt,  et  veritatem  colunt."  Quae  autem  se- 
qnantur  cum  corrupta  sint»  prius  ut  emaculentur,  quam  vcitantury 
optis  esL 

Corrigo  itaque  et  lego :  Xj«rr«i  ^i  to^Urt  Xnffi  rf  ix  xtr^Sr  Xt6t>9  y«^ 
fui^lfuiTm  ^mXaKti  xct't  it^futrrnin^  rvvvpa.teva-tt.  Correctionem  conHrmant 
iDa  Plutarchiy  Libro  de  Oraculorum  defectu  p.  434.   Tif$  )'  iv  Km^uttm 

riMK^j^MMw.  Vides  ex  '  Petra  Carystia  xiim  fin^vfi^rth  eaque  /m«a«x« 
sW  t^fmrJUnt  ut  apud  Stephanum  it^fntrti^  reposuimus,  fnf*ttr&h  etiam 
repositari,  nisi  quod  nimis  a  veteri  lectione  recedat,  et  it^futrmin  ferri 
possit.  Quod  autem  de  lino  vivo,  sive  *  *  asbestine,  loquatur  Plutar- 
chuMf  certum  est :   ex  eo  enim  mantilia,  retia,  et  capitis  involucra 


*  Vide  inter  alios  BerkeUiiin  ad  Steithimum  Byzttntinum  v.  KA.fv<rro;,  et  Natwi 
td  Ge9p9mcomm  lib.  xv.  c.  i.  p.  402.     Hditionis  Cantabrig.     Idem, 

*  Apud  And^iitiiinm  de  Cm'/o/e  Dei  lib.  xxi.  c.  5.  Atihestom  ArcMtim 
fnpterm  nic  rocari  [perhihent],  quod  ttcceuHus  semel  jam  noH  postU  exihr 
Mo  sane  errore ;   qnem  taiueD  Ladovicun  Vives  nou  coargiiit,  qui  ad  f 
bbt*t — Flmhia  Atbestvn  iu  Arcadia  montibus  nasei  scnbU,  eolorit/lerrri: 
^  iiiextiiif;iiibUi&,  nam  fffikviviM  exUiiguo.    Necdham, 
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qua  ajNid  Stephantiin  ▼ertimns.  ^  Utuntiir  aatem  Teste  linea,  ex 
petris  facta :  l^dam  enim  filamenta  quzdam  mollia  et  quasi  catanoa 
Gontezunt ;  ex  quibus  ▼estimenta  fiunt,  neque  igne  comburenciay  neqoe 
aqua  purganda ;  sed  cum  sordibus  scateant,  in  flamman^  conjecta* 
pura  et  splendida  eradunt." 

Aliud  Hieroclis  ejusdem  Fragnientuin»  ex  eodemque  Opere,  coo- 
senratnm  habemus  in  Tzetzis  Chiliadibus.  Quod  licet  ipsissimis  ejus 
TerlHs  coQceptum  non  sit,  tamen  et  Libri  ArgumentOy  et  ztati  Auctoris 
tIs  fflj^iwi^  eruendas  non  parum  lucis  afferet. 

'E^  ft,  3^«7«^9  iUcfAif  x*V«»  a^xj^^fcririfT^ 
*BX|ar  ^XfTsfunr  Tf,  mU  vtfl  raCnn'  iy^i 

•  Tov;  viht^  y  A»»Tii75»T«;,  rl  TVfxnaj  a>>.e  trZijut, 
Twrwt  it  Zrpo^xv  fjutxynrai,  %ai  yt  fwr  axfSaXaT, 
KaX  Tmn  lrxaXff^«Xv7  ti,  xai  rfTpa^fi^ovoMrr 
O&rvip  lyw  0^  SxtfTa,  fi|0-l>  o  'lt^exX/i|;. 
Tavra  'lipoxXin;  /[«'». 

Hierocles  niinUiter  id  libris  Pbilhistoricu, 

Deiode,  ioqnit,  vidimus  reeionem  &iccissiiiiaiu, 

Solequc  exustam,  et  in  t*a  viros 

Nados  atqiie  tecto  carentes,  locis  in  descrtis  : 

Quonim  qnidaoi  obnmbnibaiit  facirni  anribn% 

Pedes  aatem  exrendentes,  etiam  corpns  reliqoum. 

Quia  bornm  8trabo  roeminit,  nee  non  Acepbalomm, 

£t  deccm  capita  babentium,  qoatnorque  manus  atque  pedes.* 

Qoos  ego  nnnquam  *  vidi,  inquit  Hierocles. 

Haec  quidcDi  Hierocles. 

Atque  ista  Joannes  Tzetzes  Chil.  7.  Hist.  144.  ex  quibus  liquet 
Hieroclem  ilium  quamplurimas  regiones  peragrasse,  resque  in  idnerc 
visas  aut  aliunde  cognitas  scripto  tradidisse,  et  libros,  quibus  hac 
omnia  *  complexus  est,  <P«a/0t«^«k  nominasse.  Patet  etiam  Strabooe 
Historicoy  qui  sub  Tiberio  scripsit,  juniorem,  (ilium  enim  laudat) 
Stepbano  autem  Ethnicograpbo,  a  quo  ipse  laudatur,  antiquioran 
fiiisse. 

Post  Oratorem  et  Historicumy  teriius  nobis  erit  ex  porticu  Fhilo- 
sophus,  toties  Tauro  Platonico  et  cum  Stoica  disciplina  non  bene  ooo- 
venienti  laudatus,  ut  tradit  in  Noctibus  Atticis  [ix.  v.]  Agellias. 
*<  Taurus  autem  noster,  quoties  facta  mentio  Epicuri  esset,  in  ore 
atque  in  lingua  habebat  verba  bxc  Hieroclis  Stoici  viri  sancti  et  na- 

vis  ;  'h}«9ik  tvA«f   9ri#nK   iiyfitt  m  urrtf  9r»#Mi#e*   ovUv  itmhk  iiyftti*     Xtta 

Agellius  de  Tauro  lib.  9.  c.  5.  Hsc  Taurus  ex  Hierocle,  sed  cor- 
rupta,  et  nihili  ex  vitiosa  editione  facta,  m  himc  modum  niton  pristino 
restituenda.  ^  'Hi^fn  rixf  Tti^fm  ioyfiM.  Ovk  {m  ^r^ovam  •uXy'  wi^wm 
iiyfut.    Duo  nempe  Epicuri  dogmata  jugulat,  et  ex  Pbilosophorom 

'   Mannom  atque  pedum.     PearMcn,  ^  Nvtqnam.    Ibid* 

j^  Pro  iropyrra,  quod  certe  nihili  crat,   Oronovios  notat  scribi  recte  ir^**Mi  im 

aliauibus  MSS.  et  CbuiMimi  Peanoni  emendattonera  dicti  istios  Hieroclei  in  bm- 

^am  A.  Oellii  Editionem  recepit ;  et  merito  rejicit  Aitilem  Geblnuxii  cor- 

if  qui  e  MS.  venditat  vopviif  iiyfjiM  ^vi^tw*    OronoTii  jucMom  cakiilo 
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scholis  ad  lupanaria  amandat  vir  sanctus  et  gravis :  finem  omnium 
seu  siimmum  bonum  in  voluptate  situm  esse :  illud  primum.  Provi- 
deiitiam»  qua  reei  mundum  vulgus  autumat,  nihil  esse :  hoc  *  secun- 
dum.    £t  hie  ^rtasse  Hyllarimensis  est,  de  quo  Stephanus :    'rx)^ 

mj^iuf.  Nullam  enim  aliam  ob  rationem,  quam  quod  Philosophus 
dicatur»  nostrum  fuisse  Hyllarimensem  ilium  conjecit  Vossius ;  nos 
igitur  podori  jure  Stoicum  hunc  fuisse  dicamus,  quoniam  noster  non 
ex  Athleta,  sed  '  ex  Judice  factus  est  Philosophus,  ut  mox  ostende- 
mus.  Utcunque  sit,  Stoicus  ille  non  potest  idem  esse  cum  £o  quern 
nos  edimus,  quia  Tauro  antiquior  est,  quern  Platonicam  Philosophiam 
ezponentem  non  solum  Agellius,  sed  et  Herodes  Atticus,  referente 
FhilostratOy  sub  Hadriano  Cxsare  audivit. 

Alius  etiam  a  Nostro  videtur  HierocleSf  ex  quo  Athenseus  lib.  14. 
xiv.  (646.  B.)  refert  quid  sit  rrm^y  inquit  Ger.  Vossius.  Imo  vero, 
si  omnino  fuerit  Hierocles  iste,  non  modo  videiur  aiiuSf  sed  ut  sit 
necesse  est.  Scripsit  enim  ante  Athensum,  qui  sub  Peitinace  Deip- 
nosopkisias  edidit,  centum  et  quinquaginta  annis  ante '  Libanium  et 
Acacium,  quibus  florentibus  Noster  obiit.  Neque  vero  ille  apud 
Athensnun  refert  *  quid  sit  rrcttfy  sed  quid  muTiruif  placenta  sciHcet 
ita  Epicharmo  nominata,  qux  mu^  Imv  vyf^^f  lii  nfy«Mj>  isrixM^iMfy 

nempe  dictus  est,  quod  sit  a-r«i$  **liquidum  sartagini  affusum,  adjecto 
melle,  cimi  sesamo  et  caseo,  ut  inquit  Hierocles."  Apertissime  au- 
tern  fallitur  V'ir  doctissimus  Dalechampium  sequutus,  cum  ita  expli- 
cat  quid  sit  9^euiy  nempe  liquor ^  vinum  puta,  aqua^  rel  alius :  nemo 
enim  imquam  vinum,    aut  aquam,  aut  similem  aliquem  humorem 

IBO  c^Bprobat  Dacerius  in  Vita  Hieroctia.  Milii  tamen,  fatcor,  magis  arridet  et 
■itto  Rcttor  videtar  emendatio  a  Doctins.  Ricbardo  Bentleio  allata  in  secundm 
DImerimthmdeEputolis  Pkalaridis  p.  5^6.  [Conf.  eundemad  Hor.  A.  P.  441.]  sic 
iHB  Vir  ille  magnus  corriiptissimuin  lianc  loi!iini  restituit.  'Hlovn  rixo^*  vofyn; 
^fAA.  O&c  to-rt  rtfiyoia*  oit^i  'rropyn;  ^yf^M,  Votuptas  fiuiSy  vel  aummum  h<mum : 
meretrieU  dogma,     Non  est  prwidentia :  ne  meretricis  quidem  dogma,    Sensnin  qui- 


■Kpiot  in  Commentario  ad  Aarea  Carmina.    Needham, 

*  Fdlitor  hie  Vir  egregius,  ut  fasius  ostendimus  variis  argamentis  dc  vera 
fiarroclis  state  in  Prafatiime  prolatis.    Idem, 

*  RecCiiu  certe  hlc  Pearsonus,  quam  Annotator  anonymm  ad  Aulnm  Gellinm 
Mb.  IX.  c.  ▼.  p.  439.  Edit,  Gronov.  qui  Hieroclem  istam  Stoirnm  incaate  cnm 
FlaCiMrfco  mislro  his  ? erbis  confundit :  Hie  idem  ent^  qui  in  aurea  Fffthagwa:  (re- 
•era  L^sidig  Pythagorici  8unt^  qui  Epaminondam,  tente  C,  Nepote  ei  Dingent 
Ltertio^  kutituit)  carmina  Comtnentarium  aureum  edtditj  ei  quamwit  St9icuaf 
^kagire^rum  $enteniUtm  <tptime  expreMtt,    Needliam. 

'  libaaioa  circa  A,  C,  3(>0.  floruit,  Kub  Iniperat.  Juliano,  sed  Noster  non  ante 
iilthHn  et  tnediuai  nequentis  seculi.  Meminit  quidrm  Hieroclia  in  borrenda 
KicMDid^i.  per  lerrai  morum  subversionc  iutprempti  Libauius  in  EpUtUa  ad 
AcMUBy  ted  Hierocles  Bithynias  et  p^Mtea  Alexaudriv  PnefectUH  viz  esM) 
taitf  nisi  admodpnigran,d<evu.i  obierit ;  quippe  qui  claru<>rit  A,  D,  304,  Irmi 
tat  aBteai  iste  consent  A,  D,  358.    Datiano  et  Cereaia  Coss.  tesU 
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nttiii  nominavit.  Revera  non  quid  rrtik  essct,  sed  quamobrem  pla- 
centa rrmrire^  diceretur,  scilicet  quod  \k  rrutrcf  vy^6v  fieret^  docere 
voluit,  quisquis  est ;  non  enim  Hieroclem,  sed  latroclem  nominatuxn 
puto ;  et  legendum  omnino,  &g  'Ur^aicAii;  ^o-tv,  apud  Athenaeum  cen- 
seo.  Ut  enim  Harpocration  Mendesius,  ita  et  latrocles  scripsit  de 
Placentis.  K^iftfinti  ^A«xdV(  ^^itij  itct  K^ififMv  ytufttuiy  iti  'l«r^«igA«(  ir 
xf  9rf^i  TrXttKovfrm  iftty^u^u.  Athenseus  paulo  ante.  £t  idem  rursus, 
K.»t^lHtr  Tpvrttf  ftffiuevivtt  'ixr^oxXtii  U  rf  on^i  ^^^axeurrtuf.  Ut  igitur  alibi* 
Tlmo^  ^-Xtix^vmx  *  ttx^u  K&ct^f  ttq  ^rtf  *laT0»KXnf,  Ita  hie  quid  sit 
XrxtTirtci  ostendensy  m^  Ixr^^tcXn^  ^<ri  sine  dubio  scripsit.  Hunc  igitur 
ex  numero  eorum  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  innotuerunt  expungentes, 
ad  alios  et  his  et  Nostro  juniores  transeamus. 

In  16.  Geoponicoriim  libro  tria  capita  simt  viz.  9»  10,  11.  quae 
^^•Kkuvi  nomen  prae  se  ferunt :  sed  cum  liber  iUe  ad  rem  veterina^ 
nam  pertineat, '  'l%^cxXicvi  legendum  esse  ostendunt  Hippiatrica. 
Binos  autem  libros  scripsit  Hierocles  wt^t  rHi  'tTrjcm  h^xxtix^^  hoc  est, 
de  Morbis  equorum  curandis,  ut  ipse  testatur  in  Prooemio  ad  secun- 
dum Hippiatricorum,  capite  sexagesimo ;  eosque  a  Basso  rogatus 
cum  confecisset,  eidem  postea  dedicavit.  Suntque  hi  duo  libri  quasi 
fundamenta  Collectiones  Veterinarixy  ad  quorum  formam  methodum- 
que  reliquorum  Epistolae  aut  tiTr^TvxrfixTuc  redigi  videantur.  Foit 
autem  Hierocles  ille  non  iW<«T^«(,  aut  inter  equites  Caesarianos  in 
armis  versatus,  ut  Apsyrtus,  et  Theomnestus,  sod  Jurisprudentiam 
coluit,  et  causis  agendis  in  foro  operam  dedit.  Locuples  ipse  milu 
testis  in  Operis  Prooemio :  'aaa'  u  xxt  xarxK^vnf  nfiuf  *  iri^Mw  xk  rSr 
fj^rvy  fv  Tf  ^iKxrrn^Uii  ^u^ij^uf  x^ux^  reiif  itefthct^y  »xl  vwvinv  irt^t  rmi/rmn 

**  Etiamsi  nos  alios  potius  audire  hoc  tempore  oporteat,  et  in  judiciis 
copiam  nostri  postulantibus  praebere,  atque  hisce  exercitiis  operam 
dare  ;  non  tamen  negligendum  fuit,  optime  Basse,  quod  tu  requiris.'* 

Praeter  hunc  et  alius  ^  Hierocles  Grammaticus,  qiii  'Zvnxinf**f  sive 
Notitikm  Imperii  Constant inopoli tan i  evulgavit,  editus  ab  Episcopb 
Abrincatensiy  sed  imperfectus,  a  V.  CI.  L.  Holstenio  in  Corpore 
Historix  Byzantinae  perfectior  edendus. 

Tandem  ^  aliquando,  recensitis  illis  quos  a  Nostro  plane  distingni- 
mus,  ad  ipsum  Philosophum  veniamus.     Hunc  ego  pro  certo  affir- 

'  Hanc  Viri  Clarissimi  KnienJationeiu  iu  textum  Geoponicorum  rrcepimnt, 
preeumibns  MS.  Vagsiuno  e.t  Jauo  Cornario.  Hierocles  autem  iste  Velerioarius 
Apsyrto junior  videtur,  qui  sub  Imperat.  Constautino  io  bello  Scythico  meniit ; 
enm  enim  laudat  in  Hippiatricit  c.  68.  Male  a  Silvatico  appellatur  Gerodius  et 
Erodius,  teste  Reinesio  Var.  Led,  p.  6.32.    T^'eedham, 

*  Hieroclis  istius  roeminit  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  qui  ImperiQiD 
ByzantiDum  capessebat  A,  D,  912.  in  ThematibusXib,  ii.  c.  1.  et  4.    Idem. 

'  His  a  Celeberrimo  Pearsono  recensitis  addantor  [i]  Hierocles,  qni  a  De- 
moftthene  memoratur  contra  Aristogitonero.  [2]  Hierocles  Imperat.  HeUogabali 
Milixa,  €^»jna  tneminit  tMmpridhis  in  Heliogabalo,  et  Tkeodcrus  MetPckUx  in 
Histor.  Roman.  cUante  Janlsio ;  et  Caricam  sive  Hyccaricum  mancipiam  TOCftt 
Dio  in  eiLcerptis  lib.  79.  [s]  Hierocles,  de  uuo  Grapvins  ad  Jastini  xxiii.  f . 
[4]  Hierocles  Cassianus  in  luscriptione  vetcn  Palmyrena  eie,  [5]  Hierocle* 
MfumfehHi  et   Pirteei  PraJ'ectus,   iVrcesilai  philotoplii  familiaris,  o^Mxi 
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mare  non  ausiniy  negare  taxnen  non  possum,  (uisse  ilium  ipsum,  qui 
advenus  Christians^  religionis  symmystas  et  scripsit  mordaciay  et 
acerba  gessiL 

Primum  autem  legendo  observavi  fuisse  eum  in  Bithynia  Judicem,  * 
imperante  Diocletianoy  Judiciumqu^  adversus  Christianosy  flagrante 
Persecutione^  exercuisse.  Auctor  est  *  oculatus  Tragoediac  testis  Lac- 
tandus.  **  Alius  eandem  materiam  mordacius  scripsit,  qui  erat  tunc 
h  numero  Judicumy  et  qui  autor  imprimis  faciendx  persecutionis  fuit." 
Ita  ille  lib.  5.  de  Justitia.  c.  2.  de  alio  ^  nescio  quo  priora,  de  Nostro 
h«c  certissime  locutus.  Non  ieitur,  uti  alter,  antUtitem  se philosophtut 
tunc  temporis  projitebatur,  sea  sub  solo  Judicis  officio  Christiano  no- 
mini  infensus  apparuit.  **  Quo  scelere  non  contentus,  etiam  scriptis 
eos,  quos  afflixerat,  insecutus  est."  Sed  quepiadmodum  inter  Gnecos 
rerom  naturae  periti  primo  S«^0/,  postea  modestiori  vocabulo  ^^txirt^^t 
dicebantur :  ita  cum  Celsus,  qui  primus  adversus  religionem  nostram 
ex  professo  scripsit,  inimicissimum  veritati  librum  Aiyt  'AXn$ti  nuncu- 
passety  Hierocles  titulo  minus  ambitioso  suum  <PiA«Airi^  indigitavit* 


Laertius  in  tit,  Menedemi  et  Areegilai,  [6]  Hierocles  Alypii  F.  Antio- 
chcDiM,  LdbaDii  sophistae  disci pnlus,  de  quo  Henricus  Valesius  ad  Ammiao. 
MarwUin.  xxix.  l.    Albertiui  Fabricius, 

'  Vid.  Pneiationem  nostram,  nbi  fiisius  demonstravimus  prorsas  diversos  fuitse 
Jodicem  et  Philosophiim.    Needham. 

*  Hie  dnbitat  Episcopiis,  qnis  fiierit  de  quo  Lactam ii  priora  verba  accipi 
debfiit.  Cardioalis  Baroniiis  torn.  ii.  p.  716.  imlliiin  aliu1ne9.sc,  quam  Porpliv- 
rim,  i^inari  potest;  qneni,  contra  Eusebii  et  Hieronjnii  testimonia,  non  in 
SicilM,  sed  in  Bithynia,  impiis  suis  libris  Ciiristiaiiam  religionem  oppugnasse 
csQtcndit :  quibus  tantum  in  se  excitavit  odium  Porphyrin.^,  at  triginta  circiter 
■criptorea  Catholici  ejus  blasphemias  rcfutarenc ;  siqua  fides  Ft.  Lncii  Dextri 
CknmtM:  et  ipsi  Impera tores  nomen  ejus  perpetunm  snis  cdictis  infame  esse 
▼olaenmt.  Baronium  seqnitur  Oxoniensis  Lactantii  editor,  mii  ad  ista  verba, 
tUermdittitem  se  Philogophia  profitehntur^  Iwc  subnectit — "  Vensimile  est  Porphy- 
riaiB  hie  indigitari,  qui  f^ec.  Suidani  ab  Aureliano  u^quc  ad  Aurcliano  nsque  ad 
Diodetiannni  vixit:  Rub  quo,  nt  intra  htitXatwtXm^  furebut  odioAa  cmdelitas.  Quod 
tiat  emn  Lactantius  tres  duntaxat  Libros  scripsisse,  non  inipedit  quo  minus, 
cretccDte  cnm  setatc  roalitia,  quindecim  illos  postea  conscriberet,  de  quibus 
Soidafc  mentionem  tacit."  Masris  autem  arridet  Holstenii  judicium  ;  qni  in  Ob- 
lervat.  4e  Vita  et  Scriptis  Pwphyrii^  p.  21.  negat  hvc  Lactantii  verba  dc  Por- 
pbvrio  accipi  posse,  ars^umentis  ductis  ab  Eusebii  et  Hieronymi  auctoritate,  qui 
cam  Id  Sicnio  recessn  adversus  Christianos  scripsisse  disertim  testantur.  [3]  A 
Hbroron  Porphyrii  numero  non  convenieute;  xv.  enim  cdidit,  nt  Hieronynius 
et  Soidas  testantnr,  nou  iii.  solitm  ut  Lactantius  as-serit.  [3]  A  temporum  vite- 
9iie  ratione:  nam  nee  stas,  nee  vitse  Pythagoricse  institntum  cum  iis  convenire 
videntnr,  qnte  de  Asiatico  illo  Philosopho  prodidit  Lactantius.  Gum  enim  £x|uij^ 
PersecntionU  Diocletiani,  in  annum  Christi  303.  incidat,  qui  fnit  19  imperii 
Diodetiani,  et  sexagesimus  nouus  statis  Porphyrii :  oa,  quae  de  libidine,  hixn, 
Cfleterisqne  vitiis  Asiatici  illius  Philosophi  tradit  Lactantius,  seni  decrepito  con- 
venire  neqnennt.  Ei  pnesertim,  qui  siccnm  et  sobrium  Pytiiagoricae  vita^  institn* 
tarn  semper  fherat  sectatus.  [4]  Contendit  Porphyrium  non  fuisse,  quippe  qui 
blasphemias  suas  necessario  ante  decimum  nonnm  istnm  Diocletiani  annum  edi- 
derit,  com  Methodius  Patarensis  Episcopus  Tyrius,  <|ui  contra  Porphjrrium  ni- 
tido  sennone  scripsit,  ad  extreroum  persecntionis  Diocletiani  Martyrio  coroaa- 
tus  tit*  Denique  Angnstini  hac  de  re  silentinm  evincit,  Porphyrium  non  esse 
ihemm  istom  Christians  religionis  hostem,  de  quo  tarn  niulta  et  acria  Lactan- 
tmi  relulit.    Needham, 
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Fatetur  EuseblUS  j8A«5»M*«m^«i'  t«5  ^tX»t}iihvf  M-iyiy^c^cv#f  KtX^v 
"aahI?  Aoy«».  Et  ut  ad  Hieroclem  hzc  pertinere  cert6  constet,  qui  a 
Lactantio '  nullibi  hominatur,  ecce  qua  Eusebius,  post  verba  ut  re- 
futarentur  repetita,  subjungit :  T«vt«  lifutrif  ttvnli  *U^tL>^i  rS  t4»  %mf 
iif/tuf  myv/ni^iri  ♦  0iA«Xif^  xiytit,  "  H«c,*'  inquit,  **  ipsius  (lieroclis 
verba  sunt  m  Oratione  contra  nos  scripta,  cui  titulus  Philalethes."  Ita 
semper  Eusebius,  ac  si  unum  tantum  libruxn  scripsisset»  cum  duos 
fuisse  ex  Lactantio  pateat.  «  Composuit  enim  libellos  duos,  non  con- 
tra Christianos,  ne  inimice  insectari  videretur,  sed  ad  Christianos,  ut 
humane  et  benigne  consulere  putaretur.'*  Integer  itaque  titulus  ha 
erat  conceptus, 

De  binis  itaque  res  est  certa.  Idem  capite  sequenti :  **  Ausus  est 
libros  suos  nefarios,  ac  Dei  hostes,  ^iXctxikt^^  id  est^  veritatis  amato- 
res  annotare.**  Eusebius  autem  velut  librum  singularem  nominaty 
quia  ex  duobus  unum  tantum  tetigit,  nee  eum,  ut  opinor,  integrom, 
sed  partem  iUam  tantirni,  qua  ausu  plane  novo,  et  reliquis  Christia- 
nismi  hostibus  intacto,  Apollonium  Tyaneum  Christo  Deo  nostro 
comparavit,  aeqUavit,  praetulit,  Atqui  alia  quamplurima,  praeter  iu- 
famem  illam  comparationem,  adversus  nos  efiuderat  Hierocles»  «  in 
quibusy  teste  Lactantio^  ita  falsitatem  Scripturae  Sacrae  arguere  ccma- 
tus  •  est,  tanquam  sibi  esset  tota  contraria.  Nam  qusedam  capita, 
qiUB  repugnare  sibi  videbantur,  exposuit;  adeo  multa,  adeo 
intima  enumerans,  ut  aliquando  ex  eadem  disciplina  fuisse  vi- 
deatur."  Ut  etiam  quaedam  particularia  notemus,  «  Pnccipue 
Paulum  Petrumque  laceravit,  ceterosque  discipulos,  tanquam  faOa- 
ciae  seminatores  :  quos  eosdem  turn  rudes  et  indoctos  fuisse  testatusestt 
nam  quosdam  eorum  piscatorio  ^  officio  quaestum  fecisse.  Ipsom  au- 
tem Christum  affirmavit  a  Judaeis  fugatum,  noningentorum  nomimim 
manu  latrocinia  fecisse.  Item  cum  facta  ejus  mirabilia  desti  ueiet, 
nee  tamen  negaret,  voluit  ostendere  Apollonium  vel  paria  vel  edam 
majora  fecisse/'  Reliqua  igitur  quae  de  contrarietate  Sacr^rum  Scrip- 
turarum,  de  Pauli  Petrique  dissidio,  et  Apostolorum  imperida  eAtti- 
vit,  ex  Celso  excerpserat,  aut  etiam  ex  Porphyrio,  qui  eadem,  teste 
Hieronymi  Prooemio  Commentarii  in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas,  in  primo 
Operis  sui  adversum  Christianos  libro,  copiose  tractaverat.     XIm$  ^ 

yi^  r«  h^itii  rSf  *fy  rS  ^lAicAif^y  •tdiy  «v  %h  ^/^•viMf  Vart  r«v  ^u^irrt  &v«r- 
^ly  (MM  *  avrtv  Tim  rv7X«Mrr«ey  v^ii^tt  )t  itntiiSi  f{  m^^v,  •uk  mMk 
fiufwvxJ^  fcifutrtVf  liAAi^  x«i  fifixrtf  xxi  0^AA#e/8«r$y  «9r«0wAiyifm.      ^  Nam 


■  Imo,  disertis  verbis  uoniinatur  a  Lactantio  in  Libello  de  Mortibui  ^ 
rum  c.  zvi.  p.  865.  Edit.  Oxon,  iibi  Donatum  sic  alloquitur :  Nam  cum  L^„ 

in  fUceinum  prafeetum,  Mmpuiillum  komicidam ;  demde  in  Hieroclem  ex  Vi 

Pr^uidem^  qui  muetor  et  consiliarius  ud  faciendam  pertecutionem  fuit ;  quB  con 
Lactantii  verbis  de  auctore  PkUalethie  }wn  citatis  apprime  cooveainnt.  Sed  fibd- 
laoi  istttiD  noodam  vkkrat  Ceieberrimus  Episcopus,  auippe  qoi  Parini$  a  Stepkno 
Baluuo  in  MiMteltemewum  tomo  tdo  prijnum  eclitiis  ruit  A.  £>.  1679.    NeedCtmm 

*  In  Oxoniensi  Lactantii  editione  repraesentatur,  pUcvUrio  wrtiflcio 
feeiae,    Ideni. 
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mrtliquisy  quae  in  Philalethe  continentur,  non  etit  operz  pretium 
unpresentiarum  commorariy  cum  ipsius  propria  non  sint,  ted  ex  alio- 
roiD  scriptis,  iisdem  non  tantum  sententils,  sed  verbis  etianiy  atqae 
^Qabis,  nimis  impudenter  sublecta/'  Eusebius  igitur  ea  tantum  in 
librls  Hieroclis  refutare  aggressus  est,  quae  de  Apollonio  scripterat, 
idiqua  yeso  intacta  prxtermisity  uti  jampridem  ab  Origine  in  libris 
adfersos  Celsum  refutata,  aut  a  seipso  in  iis  qxxx  contra  rorphyriura 
neditabatur,  propediem  refellenda.  Nullo  igitur  modo  concedcndum 
<st  niusc  Cardinali  Baronio,  **  Eusebium  omnes  impudentis  hominis 
conatus  temerarios  hoc  Commentarib  infregisse,"  cum  minimam  eonim 
partem  attigisse  se  fateatur.  £t  omnino  notandum  est  Eusebii  librum 
contra  Hieroclem,  pcssime  a  Florentine  Interprete  versum,  nee  ut 
videtur  hactenus  satis  intellectum,  vix  attigisse  ea  quae  ab  Hierocle 
sunt  profecta,  neque  comparationi  Apollonii  cum  Christo  inhaerere ; 
*iino  vero  ab  eo  argumento  prorsui  abstinuisse,  et  Philostrati  librcs 
octo  de  Vita  Apollonii  tantum  percurrere,  et  quicquid  ei,  tanquam 
Philosophoy  tribuitur  libenter  concedere,  quicquid'ad  eum  supra  mor- 
taliom  sortem  evehendum  comparatum  est,  excutere,  elevare,  con- 
vellere. 

Cetemm  Hieroclem  ilium,  de  quo  hxc  diximus,  tum  ingenii  acu- 
mine)  tum  ardore  animi,  cupidineque  persequendi  Christianos  Diocle- 
tiano  adeo  placuisse  probabUe  est,  ut  ex  Judice  Nicomediensi  Praefec- 
tns  Alexandrian  factus  esse  videatur.  Certe  Epiphanius  de  ejusdem 
temporis  inaudita  ssevitia  agens,  haec  68.   sive  Meletianorum  Hsresi 

*  Praserat  tum  Thebaidi  Cideianus,    Alexandrine    vero  Hierocles.'* 
Unde  baud  difficulter  tandem  adduci  me  patiar,  ut  cum  Vossio  cre- 
dam  hnnc  hostem  Religionis  nostras  Hyllarimensem  Hieroclem  fiiisse. 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  ilia  Stephani  verba  aliter  mihi  liceat  intexpretari,  non 
ut  ez  Poeta,  cum  Simlero,  [Immo,  mens  Stephani  est,  Hierocles  ex 
atMeta  philosophus  evasit.     Toup.  ad  Suid.    P.m.  106. — v.  ii.  135* 
ed  Oxon.]  neque  ex  Athleta,  cum  Vossio,  sed  ex  Persecutore  factus 
sit  Fliilosophus  :  iirt  i6xirwf  M  ^iX^a^Uv  m^^Uy  *  inquit  Stephanus, 
mt  ftste  Hermolaus  :  iiym  autem  et  «^Aif0t<$  creberrime  dicuntur  cer- 
tmina  ilia,  qus  Christiani  cum  Ethnicis  inierunt,  persecutionesque 
qoas  perpessi  sunt.     Unicum  Eusebium  nominabo  hujus  ipsius  tem- 
poris calamitates  persequentem.     T/  x^*i  )r«AA4e  Afyiiv,  xmi  xmifn^  M 
—iwiipiK  T4vy  «m  riif  •Ix^vftimv  Butf^Sv  fut^v^ttf  '  m^hivtii  wi^rihHm  ; 
•Qoidoi  igitur  Hierocles,  »^\  rovr^v  rSt  m$ximt9^  **  ab  hac  ipsa  pen^ 


mt 


'  Haic  Eusebii  testimonio  snccinit  Photius  column,  500.  Edit,  Rothomag. 
Miprug  ii  not  S  Ifttpio;  afxa    t«u  iith,^  *la-ii(Cf>>  fiHn  a9XnriiQf    a^ivi)9hTtf  trrtpayun» 

<Ncc  aliter  in  Geoponicis  p.  9.  edit,  Cautab.  ol  Ti(r<r»^$wvTa  Maprvftc^  roTc  n^yayoig 

««p«lo9<vTff,  ri$\n<ray,     Needham, 

*  H«c  verbonun  Stephani  interpretatio,  que  darior  sane  et  longe  petita  vide- 
tiir,  Dacerio  nequaqnam  arridet,  qui  in  vUa  Hitraclis  jadiciom  Pearsonianiim  fais 
Teriiii  perstringit.  **  Ce  89avant  Auelois  ne  s'est  pas  ippercu  qu*  a9xT>n;  peut 
bien  etre  dit  en  ce  sens,  par  rapport  a  ceux  qui  soufirent,  et  nuUement  par  rap- 

Krt  ^  ceux  qui  font  sounhr :  car  c'est  le  Martyr  qui  combat,  et  le  Juge  nc  com- 
t  point."    idem. 
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cutione,"  tribunal  reliquerit,  pncfiecturam  exuerity  praesertim  Con- 
stantino Magno  non  tantum  lethales  illas  flanunas  eztingnente,  sed 
▼eritatis  lucem  admittente?  Quidni  ad  vitam  philnsophicam,  et 
studia  literaruniy  quibus  •etiam  antea  operam  non  vulgarem  dedisse 
videtur,  insperata  rerum  mutatione  perculsus,  se  contulerit  ?  Quae  la. 
cui  satis  verisimilia  videantur,  huic  certe  non  difficolter  persoasero; 
eundem  fuisse  et  Judicem  et  Philosophum  nostrum ;  qui  Epiphanio 
wn^X*^  'AAf{«)r)(if«(,  Suidae  ^txicnpf  'AAf(«v}^fvf.  Atque  haec  de  libris 
duobus  quos  Judex  scripsit,  et  0iA«Aif^<$  nominavit :  Reliqua  Tera^ 
quas  jam  Philosophiam  professus  edidity  recenseamus. 

[Reliqua  continebil  partic,  scqJ] 


THE    LANGUAGE 
OF  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,   &c. 

USED    BY    THE    TURKISH    LADIES     IN    THE    HAREMS. 


BY  M.  HAMMER. 


Jr  EW  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  are  ignorant^  that  there  exists  u 
certain  mysterious  language  of  love  and  gallantry,  which  expresses, 
by  means  of  flowers  the  most  delicate  and  tender  sentiments.  AU 
the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  on  this  subject^ 
chiefly  derived  from  Romances,  or  Books  of  Travels  much  resemb- 
ling Romances,  seemed  so  vague  and  imperfect,  that  we  resolved 
to  rectify  it  by  examining  its  very  source,  ^fhe  celebrity  which 
this  language  has  obtained  in  Europe,  is  due  to  Lady  Wortlej 
Montague — other  travellers  had  mentioned  it,  before  her,  and  their 
accounts  of  it  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  correspondent,  who 
requested  on  this  subject  the  information  communicated  by  her 
ladyship  in  the  fortieth  letter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  general  groundwork  of  her 
letter,  and  the  sixteen  phrases,  which  compose  the  amorous  epistle, 
are  translated  with  suflBcient  accuracv. 
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liCt  us'tbeii  examine  this  language  of  the  Turkish  Har  ems,  and 
eodeavour  to  appreciate  its  real  merit  and  its  claim  to  celebrity.  We 
iinow  .nothing  that  resembles  it  among  tlie  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  Persia  to  China,  or  from  Tartary  to  India.    The  Persians 
Inve  in  their  poetry  personified  the  Rose,  to  make  it  the  Nightio- 
ples  mistress;  and  the  enamored  bird,  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
relates  his  tale  of  love  to  the  blushing  flower.     Among  the  Indians, 
lowers  are  consecrated  to  the  Divinity,  and  form  the  attributes  of 
varmus  Gods ;  but  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Indians  have  ever 
esiployed  these  flowers  in  the  composition  of  a  language,  althoug^h 
tbej  are  so  frequendy  mentioned  in    tlie  Erotic  poems    of  the 
fcrmer,  and  the  religious  hymns  of  the  latter,   and  although  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  Arabians  often  personifies  them,  and 
iBpposes  flowers  to  convers^e  with  each  other  in  regular  dialogues. 
It  is  then  in  Turkey  alone,  and  even  there  only  in  the  Harem$, 
dttt  we  find  this  mysterious  language,  which  is  equally  limited  iu 
copiousness,  as  in  die  sphere  w  here  it  is  used.     A  little  reflection 
^ill  suflice  to  show  that  such  an  idiom  can  never  be   brought  to 
tkatd^ree  of  perfection  which  Lady  VVortley  Montague  describes, 
^  it  must  always  continue  a  mystery,  and  of  course  that  it  can 
i>6^  be  a  sure  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  harems 
sod  diote  without  their  precincts.     A  language  understood  by  all 
Ae  world,  could  not,  by  any  means,  answer  the  purposes  of  two 
lovers,  whose  lives  would  be  forfeited  on  the  slightest  discovery  of 
a  mutual  understanding.     So  extremely  diflicult  it  is  for  common 
iBortals  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  interior  of  harems 
SUarded  by  eunuchs,  that  we  may  class  among  Easterji  Tales  all 
^  saccessfid  adventures  of  this  kind  related  by  vain-boasting  tra^ 
^iers.     But  let  us  suppose  that,  by  an  extraordinary  combination 
(>f  good  fortune  and  discretion,  a  lover  should  find  means  of  cor* 
responding,  in  spite  of  walls  and  eunuchs,  with  the  lady  of  his 
ifections,  w*ou1d  he  employ  a  visible  language,  the  secret  of  which 
tt  Bot  only  in  the  porter's  hands,  but  known  to  all  the  eunuchs, 
isd  all  the  fair  rivals  who  might  sec  the  nosegay  i — or,  if  this  lan- 
guige  was  not  generally  understood,   how  could  the  lover  imagine 
that   his    mistress,    lately   arrived    perhaps    from    the  frontiers 
of  Circasaia,  or  of  Abyssinia,  should  comprehend  his  meaning  i 
It  appears,  then,  that  this  language  of  Flowers  does  not  consti- 
tnte,  as  we  have  generally  believed  in  Europe,  a  love-cypher  for 
billet-doux  between  men  and  women  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  secret 
correspondence,  nor  do  the  females  of  the  harems  use  it,  when- 
ever they  risque  their  lives  by  forbiddeu  communications.     It  is 
almost  entirely  uuknown  to  men,  both  to  those  most  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  other  respects  of  higlily  cultivated  understand- 
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ingf ,  and  those  whom  a  depraved  taste  renden  imenaibk  to  the 
ciwrnis  of  female  beauty.' 

This  language^  however,  docs  exist  in  a  certain  degree,  asd  in 
the  harems  among  the  women  themselves.  It  lias  been  invented  hy 
Uiem  m  the  leisure  hours  of  their  solitary  life,  and  they  use  ic  either 
ai  a  mere  amusement,  or  as  a  cypher  to  express  the  violent  afiisci* 
tions  which  they  frequently  entertain  for  one  another.  Separated 
from  the  world,  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  a  single  man,  vege* 
tatins  ia  the  most  profound  idleness,  and  tormented  widi  desmt 
tvhica  a  burning  clioiate  and  a  warm  constitution  inspire,  they 
have  given  to  objects  conatantly  before  the'u*  eyesy  flowen,  fruits^ 
perfuinesy  and  trinkets,  signilications  and  meanings,  aa  we  havii 
done  to  simile  colors,  and  by  these  they  are  enabled  to  convey 
declarations  of  attachment  as  glowing  and  impasMoned  as  UmI 
which  Sappho  expressed  for  her  fair  friend  to  whom  she  insciibed 
that  inimitable  ode, 

^  Blest  as  th*  immortal  gods  is  he 
The  youth  who  fondly  Mts  by  thee,"  &c. 

tt  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  for  information  on  the  wJb* 
ject  of  this  language  to  females — and  from  the  Greek  and  Amie* 
iiian  women,  who  Imve  access  to  the  bareins,  we  obtained  what  ia 
now  communicated  to  our  readers. 

That  we  may  comprehend  the  genius  of  this  langunge,  we  must 
enter  into  some  details  oti  the  idea  which  forms  its  principle,  and 
illustrate  them  by  examples.  The  few,  which  Lady  Wortley  Mob* 
tague  has  q^aotcd,  are  iiot  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  no- 
tion  of  ita  system.  The  genius  of  it  does  not  consist,  ae  one  might 
naturally  sttp|K>se,  in  seizing  the  relations  which  a  fanciful  imagi* 
nation  may  liud  between  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  thoaghta  or 
sentiments  which  it  is  their  object  to  express,  line  idea  of  audi 
perfection  never  entered  the  romantic  heads  of  those  faur  triflers 
who  invented  this  language. 

lliey  contented  themselves  with  employing  certain  words  wbiek 
rhyme  to  the  names  of  different  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  the  rhyme 
being  once  chosen  and  determined,  they  have  arranged,  in  their 
own  manner,  the  whole  proposition,  ending  with  the  rhyme  gives, 
ao  that  this  language  ia  not  composed  of  simple  words  or  phrases^ 
but  of  entire  propositions,  of  which  a  flower  or  a  fruit  rewU  the 
sense  by  the  wocd  which  chimes  with  the  name — thus,  for  exao»» 


■  A  well-informed  Turk  at  Constantinople,  from  whom  the  author  of  thia 
memoir  requested  some  information  on  the  Flower  Language,  was  ex- 
tremely ofiended,  and  replied  with  indignation,  rhut  he  was  not  a  woman's 
slave. 
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pie,  seeing  the  pear  (^nnoticfe)  thej  take  no  trouble  ia  seeking  any 
relation  between  this  fruit  and  any  idea  or  sentiment  whatsoever, 
but  they  have  chosen,  among  many  words  which  rhyme   to  it, 
Omxmdef  signifying  ^'  Hope  (^  and  then  filling  up  the  whole  phrase^ 
4q^  say    "  Armoude,   Vtr  bona  bir  omoude,    or  Pear^   give 
Hie  kope^  and  this  becomes  a  received  and  establisthed  sentence  in 
tbe  languase.  The  Turkish  tongue  abounds  in  rhymes,  and  furnishes 
many  for  iul  the  names  of  flowerSj  or  of  any  other  object  w  hich 
may  be  chosen ;  but  all  rhymes  are  not  admitted  into  the  Flower 
language,  only  one  or  two  at  roost,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
fhymes,  and  qf  the  propositions  adapted  to  themj  which  consti- 
tales  an  acquaintance  with  it.     'Jlie  images  which  it  presents,  as 
wdl  as  the  rhyme,  render  this  language  poetical ;  and  it  is  hiero- 
^yphical,  by  the  signa  which  it  uses  to  express  not  only  simple 
MMSj  but  a  whole  series  of  passionate  sentiments.    The  Diction- 
aiy  of  il  cannot  be  voluminous :  in  fact  we  do  not  know  that  ftnj 
exists,  although  during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Constantino- 
tkt^  m«  mad^  every  necessary  inquiry*    The  whole  treasury  of  this 
languago  does  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  signs   and    received 
phrases,  and  we  present   some  of  them  to  our  fair  readers  as 
we  learned  them  from  the  Greek  and  Armenian  wonieh  who  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  visiting  tlic  interior  of  the  Harems. 
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Flowers^  Fruits^  ^c.  ^c. 

yft&|Jt  Ibruhimf  Allaha  kaldi  ishim. 

Organsin,  I  have  resigned  my  destiny  to  God. 

iXJi^l  IpHIc^  Surgoune  dek  sana  kostik. 
Thread,  Faithful  even  in  exile. 

hyiji  Armoudcj  fVer  bana  bir  omoude. 
Pear,  Give  me  hope. 

gSU  Ub^  Ezhderha  kanif  Jammun  jam. 

Dragon's  blood.   Soul  of  my  soul,  thou  art 
my  flame,  my  only  passion. 

Sf»t  Aktchij  gorursem  senijureghim  oldi  baghchi. 
Silver,  The  sight  of  thee  changes  my  heart 
into  a  florishing  garden. 
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51  Indjh  Sen  guzellerun  gendgi. 

Pearl,  Thou  art  the  treasure  of  fair  ones- 

oJLj  Para^  Oldi  yureghim  yara. 

Money,  AJfy  heart  is  all  ode  vast  wound. 

^L  Bfl/,  Gonulumi  al. 

Honey,  Take  my  heart. 

i^^.  Portukalj  Boyour  hir  hqfta  bizde  kal. 
Orange,  Remain  eight  days  near  me. 

^y»  TooU  Derdume  derman  buL 

Jonquil,  Cure  me,  my  dear  girl. 

l^  Chaij  Gujiduzlerufnun  gunechi  ghedja  lerimun 
qji. 

Tea,  O  thou !  my  sun,  and  thoU  I  my  moon^ 
thou  hast  given  light  to  my  days  and  bright- 
ness to  my  nights. 

^^J^  Darchin^  Olursen  gorurim  khardjin. 

Cinnamon,  Ah,  if  thou  diest,  I  bury  thee,  O 
cruel  fair. 

^^  Sehij  Daima  severim  sent. 

Cypress,  I  adore  thee  eternally. 

JojLkm^  Sunbulj  Ikimiz  htdhul. 

Hyacinth,  We  breathe  out  our  lamentations 
like  nightingales. 

^A^Li  Shahpoi^  Ikimiz  hir  bat. 

Violet,  We  are  of  the  same  stature4 

jSiSk  Sheker^  Yureghim  sent  cheker. 
Sugar,  My  heart  sighs  for  thee. 

gU>  Satchej  Sen  sin  bashime  taje. 

Hair,  Thou  art  the  crown  of  my  head. 

^^.  Sariy  Chekerim  ah  ou  zari. 
Yellow,  I  sigh  and  languish. 
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^2^  Karenfil,  Violet— jXa^^^  Ghanchc  gul,  Rose- 
bud. 

Karenfil  sin  kararun  yoky 
Ghanche  gul  sin  timarun  t/okj 
Ben  seni  chokden  sevenm^ 
Senun  benden  khaberun  yok. 

To  the  violet  we  may  compare  thee, 
Or  to  the  rose  just  ready  to  blow ; 
I  have  adored  thee  a  long  time, 
But  thou  seemest  to  disdain  my  love. " 

J  Kaisij  Bulmadim  senden  ejisitii. 
Apricot,  Thou  art  the  highest  prize. 
■flU'  Kestanij  Gozkrun  mestanL 

Chesnut,  Thine  eyes  are  sly  thieves. 

GpoU  Ben  aglarim  sen  ghuL 
.  Rose,  I  weep,  laugh  thou ! 

^^  KehrubaVj  Sende  gozum  war. 

Fellow  Amber,  All  looks  are  directed  towards 
thy  throne. 

^U  Maviy  Hazze  ederim  Seni. 

Blue,  I  worship  him  as  a  God. 

^^j^  MerjaUj  Weririm  sana  bujan. 
Coral,  My  soul  is  in  thy  abode. 

{^^  Mersinj  Mevlam  seni  bana  wersin. 
.  Myrtle,  May  Heaven  bestow  thee  on  me  ? 

P  Nar^  Yureghim  yanar. 

Pomegranate,  My  heart  is  burning. 

i^^  Havayij  Al  benden  haiati. 

— ^ ■  ^^»-^— ■  I 

'  This  strophe  has  been  given  by  Lady  Wortley  Monts^ue ;  there  is  not 
«y  other  so  long  in  the  language  of  flowers— a  rose-bua  and  a  violet  are 
derUrations  of  lovoi  which  has  been  long  slighted. 


Aurora  colored.   Take  awaj  this  life  which 
distresses  me. 

^y4^\j  YasemU  Sen  $ev  bent,  henda  sem. 

Jessamine)  Love  me  tiuly,  my  passioD  equals 
thine. 


n '  ■  '  — — ' 


■«■>■!■         ■    »    1' 


■     A«'i  nm  »      I  <■■- 
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No.  IX. 


Bittjlesh  xoiih  the  life  thereof^  whiei  is  the  Shod  itenefj  dMty^ 
not  eat.  GeneMj  9.  4. 

1  HE  North  American  IndianS|  through  a  strong  priaciple  of  rdi* 
gioni  abstain^  in  the  strictest  manner,  from  eating  the  blood  of  zaf 
animali  as  it  contains  the  life  and  apirit  of  the  beast ;  tnd  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  offered  up  for  sinneii. 
When  the  English  traders  have  been  making  sausages  witk  hog^s 
flesh,  Ihave  observed  the  Indians  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  them  wid^ 
the  horror  of  their  reputed  forefathers.  An  instance  lately  happened 
which  sufficiently  shows  their  utter  aversion  to  blood-— a  Cbikke^ 
woman  being  ill  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  Indian  phyft* 
cian  seemed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  cure  her,  but  without  the 
least  visible  effect*  To  preserve  his  medical  credit  with  the  people^ 
he  at  last  ascribed  her  ailment  to  the  eatine  swine's  flesh,  blood,  or 
other  polluted  food,  affirming  that  such  an  ugfyyaccursed sickness  over* 
came  the  power  of  all  his  beloved  songs  and  physic,  and  in  anger  he 
left  bis  supposed  criminal  patient  to  be  punished  by  Loah  Ishto^ 
hoolo.  I  asked  her  some  time  afterwards  what  her  ailments  vnstti 
and  what  she  imagined  might  have  occasioned  them— she  said  siie 
was  full  of  pain,  and  that  she  had  Abeeka  Ookproo,  « the  accursed 
sickness,"  because  she  had  eaten  a  great  many  fowls  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  white  people,  witii  the  Issish  Ookproo,  <<  accursed  bloody'* 
in  them  i  in  time  she  recovered,  and  now  strictly  abstains  from  tame 
fowls,  unless  tliey  are  bled  to  death,  for  fear  of  incurring  some 
future  evil  by  the  like  pollution*     ^/Idair's  Indians^  p.  134* 

Plato,  in  lib.  6.  De  Legibus,  mentions  that  in  the  early  ages  neA 
abstained  from  flesh,  thinking  it  right  neither  to  eat  bloody  nor  poU 
lute  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  it. 
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Wio^o  skeideA  Muins  Uoodj  by  nuin  shaU  his  blood  be  shed  J  Jbr 

ui  tke  image  of  God  made  he  num.  G^nesisy  9.  6. 

On  arriTing  it  Niagara  we  foand  great  numbers  of  the  Mississ* 

9gub  Indians  dttpersed  in  knots  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town,  in 

concern  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite  and  experitoced  chief. 

man  whose  name  was  Wompakanon  had  b€«n  ktlledi  it  ap« 

pcarsdi  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  TorouMi  near 

^hich  place  is'  the  principal  Tillage  of   the  Mississaguis  nation. 

X*he  remaining  chiefs  imniediately  assembled  their  warriors,  and 

f^^rched  down  to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Brit* 

^^  government.    To  appease  their  resentment,  the  commanding 

<^  Acer  of  the  garrison  distributed  presents  among  them  to  a  large 

^-Kuount,  and  amongst  other  things  they  were  allowed  no  small 

X>crtion  of  rum  and  provisions,  upon  which  the  tribe  feasted  ac« 

Wording  to  custom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the  town ;  but  the 

^^lun  being  all  consumed,  they  seemed  to  feel  severely  for  the  loss  of 

X^oor  Wompakanon.     Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  British 

Sovemment  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  on 
lis  occasion ;  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  IndiaQ 
^•epartment,  iiitimatcly  acquainted  widi  the  disposition  of  the  Ind- 
~  ^nS|*thatyas  nothing  but  blood  in  their  opinion  is  deemed  sufficient 
atone  for  the  death  of  a  favorite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill 
wlute  man,  perhaps  one  perfectly  imiocent,  when  a  favorable 
^nd  teem  opportunity  offered,  though  it  should  be  twenty  yeara 
^Aerrads.     WeUts  Travels  in  Americaf  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

Tbe  following  trait  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ferocious  disposition 

^>f  some  of  these  Americans  on  the  frontiers.  -  One  of  them  belong- 

^3ig  to  the  environs  of  Fort  Blount  had  lost  one  of  his  horses  which 

«ud  strayed  from  his  plantation,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into 

^he  Indian  territory.     About  a  fortnight  after  it  was  brought  to  him 

1>7  two  Cherokees  %  they  were  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  house 

^rhen  the  owner  perceiving  them,  killed  one  upon  the  spot  with 

IttS  carbine  ;  tlie  other  ied  and  carried  the  news  to  his  countrymen. 

*The  murderer  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  afterwards  released 

ftr  the  want  of  evidence,  although  he  stood  convicted  in  the  eyes  of 

every  one.     During  the  time  he  was  in  prison  the  Indians  suspend* 

ed  tneir  resentment,  in  liopes  that  the  death  of  their  countryman 

would  be  revenged ;  but  scarcely  were  they  informed  that  he  was 

St  liberty  when  they  killed  a  white,  at  more  tlian  150  miles  from  the 

phoe  wnere  the  first  murder  had  been  committed.    To  the  present 

ntoment  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  Indians  comprehend 

that  punishment  should  fall  only  on  the  guilty.     They  conceive  that 

the  murder  of  one  or  more  of  their  people  ought  to  be  avenged  by 

die  death  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  nation 

of  the  person  who  did  the  deed.     Michaux*s  Travels^  p*  1}15. 

Among  the  Circassians  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are 
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considered  as  equally  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to  tvenge  . 
the  blood  of  relations  generates  most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasions 
great  bloodshed,  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus ;  for,  unless  par- 
don be  purchased  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two 
families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  b  quenched  by  a  price  paua 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  Thlil-Uasa,  or 
<<  the  price  of  blood ;"  but  few  accept  such  a  compensation,  as 
it  is  an  established  law  among  them  to  demand  blood  for  blood. 
Pallas  s  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

The  law  of  Solon  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Jewish  law. 
Numb.  35,  31. — <<  Te  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,"  blood  was  invariably  required  for  blood ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  the  scriptures  that,  generally  speaking,  the  retaliative 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relation,  such  being  the 
meaning  of  the  word  awKTreycov,  used  in  the  Septungint,  whidi  we 
translate  revenger.  " Tne  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the 
murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him,  and  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  blood.'*    Numb.  35,   19.27. 

'  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  ckmdy  and  it  shall  be  for  a  toJcenqf  acooe^ 
^lant  between  me:  and  the  earth.  GenesiSfS.  IS. 

The  connexion  between  the  rainbow  and  Noah  appears  in  the 
Ounese  account  of  the  birth  of  Fohi,  whose  history  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  Noah,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 
It  is  said'  that  his  mother  conceived  him  encompassed  with  a  rain- 
bow. The  account  of  Homer  is  almost  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture^ 

The  bow  which  Jove  amid  the  clouds  * 
PJacM  as  a  token  tor  desponding  man. 

In  the  hymn  to  Selene,  ascribed  to  him,  he  says, «  it  was  exhibited 
to  mortals  for  an  intimation  and  sign."  By  Hesiod '  it  is  caUed, 
^  the  great  oath,"  to  which  the  deities  appealed. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham^  S^c,  Gen^s,  12.  7* 

Mr.  Shuckford^  conceives  that  the  personification  of  the  deity 
in  the  form  of  idols  was  never  thought  of  in  any  nation  until  after 
the  Lord  had  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses, 
and  not  until  after  the  fame  of  these  appearances  had  spread  into 
other  countries.  From  all  this  he  concludes,  that  not  science  or 
speculation,  but  a  belief  of  facts  well  attested,  led  the  hea- 
thens into  this  newer  theology.     Cicero  hints  at  this,'  « saepe  vis* 


•»•■ 


'  Martini  Hist.  Sinica.    p.  21. 
*  Homer,  B.  11.  1.  27.        '  Hesiod.  Thcog.  1.  780. 
.  ♦  Shuckfbrd's  Connexions,  v.  s.  p.  47. 
'  Cic.  de  natura  deorum,  lib.  2.  C.  2.  ct  C.  ^. 
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fonn«  Deorum  quemvis  non  aut  Iicbetem,  aut  impium,  Deo& 
pnrsentes  esse  confiteri  coegerunt/  Again :  <  Prxterea  ipsorum  Dec^ 
nun  «gepe  prxsentixi  quales  supra  commemoravi,  declarant  ab  hs 
et  civitatibus,  et  singulis  hominibus  consuli/  What  was  said  <f 
tbe  appearance  of  angels  to  men  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  b 
some  other  persons  of  other  nations,  was  known  to  have  been  faO: 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pas 
4iat  though  philosophy  suggested  no  such  innovation,  yet  the  dv 
rectors  of  the  sacra  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  could  not  wet 
avoid  an  imitation  of  what,  in  fact,  could  not  be  denied  to  hav^ 
happened  in  the  world  3  and  this,  by  degrees,  led  them  to  thei 
new  gods. 

Now  Sarah  had  an  handmaid^  an  Egyptian^  S^c.  Genesis,  16.  I 
Polygamy  was  allowed  among  the  Araucanians,  with  custom 
renr  similar  to  the  patriarchal  times.  The  first  wife,  who  wa; 
called  Unendomo,  was  always  respected  as  the  real  or  legitimatf 
one  by  all  the  others,  who  were  called  Inandomo,  iOr  secondar] 
wives  •  She  had  the  management  of  the  domestic  concerns,  am 
regulated  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  husband  had  much  tc 
do  to  maintain  harmony  amongst  these  women,  who  were  not  a 
Ktde  inclined  to  jealousy. — Molina*s  Chilis  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

And  he  dreamed^  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  ttpan  the  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and,  behold,  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Genesis,  28.  12. 

In  the  cave  of  Mithra,  in  Persia^  there  was  a  representation  of 
a  ladder^  with  seven  gates  ascending  to  heaven,  alluding  probably 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sidereal  metempsychosis,  or  perlups  of  the 
toul  through  the  several  gradations  to  the  supreme  mansion  of  fe- 
licity. The  representation  of  a  ladder,  however,  as  the  gate  of 
heaven,  was  not  confined  to  tlie  Mithraic  mysteries  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Maurice  informs  us,'  that  there  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
a  book  of  paintings,  entirely  allusive  to  the  Indian  mythology,  in 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  a  sidereal  ladder  of  seven  gates,  upon 

which  the  souls  of  men  were  represented  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 

And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  mornings  and  took  the  stone  tiat 
he  had  put  for  hispilloWi  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  Genesis,  28.  18. 

From  hence,  probably,  arose  the  pagan  practice  of  consecrating 
certaun  sacred  stones,  called  boetyli,  anointing  them  with  odorife- 
rous oils,  and  venerating  them  as  divine  oracles,  into  which  the 
deity  had  deigned  to  descend.  The  Brahmins  extracted  from  their 
most  precious  woods  a  rich  essential  oil,  with  the  purest  portion 
of  wluch  they  anointed  the  idols  they  adored. 


'  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  v.  2.  959. 
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And  this  st^te  xahich  J  have  set/or  a  pillar  shall  be  God^s  home. 

Genesis,  88.  82. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  earliest  temples  or 
nemorials  of  the  Deity  were  of  this  description.     From  Plinv  we 
Wrn^  that  Mitres,  an  Egyptian  king,  called  by  Isidore,^  Mespnres^ 
Yas  the  first  person  who  erected  obelisks  or  pyramidical  stones 
II  honor  of  the  object  of  veneration.      Tacitus  tells  us,'  tfaat» 
<  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Cyprus,  the  image  of  the  goddess  is 
lot  of  human  -shape,  but  a  circular  figure,  tapering  gradually 
iom  a  btoad  base  to  a  point,  the  reason  of  which  is  unknown.''* 
?he  Apollo,  according  to  Suidas,  was  nothing  more  with  the 
Grecians  than  a  column  ending  in  a  point,    rausanias   infotnt 
IS,  that  Jupiter,  Melichius,  and  Diana  Patroa  were  represented  in 
learly  the  same  manner  ;  and  that  in  the  ancient  gymnasium  oC 
idegara  there  was  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  of  no  gnat 
nagnitude,  called  Apollo  Carynus.'    The  idol  in  the  cdebnted 
:emple  of  Jaggemaut  is  an  irregular  pyramidical  black  stone.    lo 
he  temple  of  Sumnaut  there  was  an  idol  composed  of  one  entire 
stone  fifty  cubits  in  height,  forty-seven  of  which  were  buried  in 
the  grourui,  and  on  that  spot,  according  to  the  BrahminSf  he  kad 
been  worsUpped  between  4  or  5000  years,  a  period  beyond  whicby 
it  is  remarkable,  they  never  venture  to  ascend  j  for  it  is  a  period 
at  which  their  Cali,  or  present  age,  commences,     it  is,  in  shorty 
the  period  of  that  flood,  beyond  which,  Mr.  Bryant  previously 
observes,  human  records  cannot  ascend.     On  the  coast  of  Canara 
several  thousands  of  people,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Hamil- 
ton,* assemble  in  the  middle   of  a  grove,    around  a  shapeless 
block  of  S  or  400  weight,  oflFering  their  vows,  and  burning  incense 
before  it*     In  the  same  manner  the  Arabians  of  Petra  worshipped 
a  black  square  pillar  of  a  stone,  without  any  figure  or  represent- 
ation. This  deity  was  called  Theus,  probably  the  same  as  Theuth^ 
Thoth,  or  Taut,  w1k>  was  contemporary  widi  Osiris,  and  to  whom 
Sanchoniatho  attributes  the  highest  antiquity. 

U.S. 


'  Pliny,  lib.  3d.  c.  at.      *  Isid.  lib.  18.  ch.  31.        3  Tacit,  lib.  «.  liist. 

♦  Pans.  lib.  1.  C.44.  lib.  2.  c.  a.       *  Maurice,  Indian  .\ntiq.  v.  S.  p.  37. 

♦  Ilamiltun,  Vov.  to  E.  Indies,  v.  1.  274. 
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ON  THE  CONFORMITY 

OP  THB 

CEEEK,   LATIN,   AND   SANSKRITA 

LANGUAGES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

JTbom  soiie  primeTai  tongue,  as  from  a  centre,  the  various  lingiiages 
ef  the  eaith  nnst  proliably  have  arisea»  and  the  original  roots  of  worda 
•le  often  found  to  have  no  longer  any  existence  in  an  msulatcd  atate^ 
bat  wiappedup  in  a  derivation,  or  swathed  in  an  affix  or  a  suffix.  Wa 
have  an  example  in  the  word  anurud^  love,  in  Sanskrits^  where  the 
loot  ia  rud,  and  the  affix  ana,  and  in  Greek  ctvte^tvs  with  the  prepo* 
sitioQi  where  the  root  is  t^ws;  and  dipuk  in  Sanskrita,  of  which  the 
rapt  is  dipb  or  dipu,  and  with  the  suffix  k  makes  dipuk.  This  word 
kas  been  a  snare  to  some  great  men,  who  have  supposed  that  the  Latia 
Ham  ci^pkio,  desire,  has  its  origin  in  the  Sanskrita  word  revened, 
which,  firom  the  nature  of  its  conformation,  could  not  have  been  the 
caaob  because  the  two  last  letters  are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  pasMtive,  di|>»  inflame,  or  dipu,  to  which  is  added  ka  in  its  siieat 
atatc^  that  is,  when  a  is  not  sounded,  and  ka  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
often  redundant.    (Vid.  p.  54>8.  Wilkins.) 

Wbeicsoever  men  have  been  originally  dispersed,  and  in  whatsoever 
directiou,  thither  they  carried  with  them  their  monosyllables  whidi 
40on  beeame  polysyllabic ;  and  the  original,  clouded  over  like  the  silk* 
worm,  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  its  own  making.  The  progress  of 
language  may  be  compared  to  a  river  broken  into  streams,  in  which 
the  contents  originally  existing  in  the  whole,  are  no  longer  found  in  any 
one  division,  but  uui&t  be  looked  for  in  the  smaller  or  greater  branches, 
changed  indeed,  and  diversified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  through 
which  they  have  passed*  or  where  they  reside.  Thus  the  habitation  of 
a  plant  will  alter  its  growth,  and  the  sun  and  air  will  makcva  difference  in 
an  oriental,  or  an  ocoi<Iental  mineral,  as  to  external  appearances,  though 
the  form  and  fifi[ure  of  it  remain  unchanged.  In  the  Hebrew  la»» 
gaage»  which,  with  the  Aiubic,  Syriac,  Clialdee,  and  Funic,  proceeda 
bam  a  coramoa  st<ick,as  a  variety  of  a  primitive  tongue,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  words  unifo»nily  spelt,  which  have  ver}'  opposite  meanings,  not 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  original  root,  and  must  be  explamed  by  the  aid 
^  the  sister  dialects. 
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On  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  tiie  colonies  that  migrated  to  tbe 
North,  East,  and  South,  carried  with  them  the  whole  collection  of 
words  which  were  required  for  their  wants  in  their  first  babitatioDS. 
These  soon  grew  mightily ;  as  new  objects  came  to  view,  new  names 
were  wanted,  and  new  ideas  begat  new  expressions.  Men  fint  began 
to  delineate  what  they  wished  to  preserve  in  rude  lines  on  leaves  and 
on  stones»  which  they  improved  into  symbolic  and  imitative  charactefs, 
that  are  still  retained  by  the  Chinese,  to  the  perpetual  exclusioo  of 
alphabetical  letters,  as  yet  perhaps  undiscovered  when  the  sons  of 
Koah  left  Shioar. 

In  reducing  languages  to  regiments,  and  marshalling  them  in  their 
order,  I  should  be  inclined  to  bring  all  those  from  the  same  stock, 
whose  letters  follow  one  another  in  the  same  uniform  series,  with  a 
similar  identity  both  of  numeral  and  vocal  powers,  which  may  ftiilj  be 
said  to  be  tlie  case  of  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  AnAic, 
Persian,  and  Greek  alphabets.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  tqmUMi 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is  next  to  the  tan,  with  the  arithmetic  noteof  400^ 
ought  to  have  been  the  sixth  letter,  accordmg  to  the  Hebrew  sa«;ees- 
sion,  mih  the  numeral  power  of  6,  and  not  600 ;  I  answer,  that  tiie  sixth 
place  was  at  first  filled  with  tlic  character  /Sau,  which  had  tlie  nomerical 
power  of  six ;  and  tliat  this  character  was  not  a  mere  numeral,  af^mn 
from  the  dittinction  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  letter  T  in  the  epithet 
psilon,  which  had  been  unnecessary,  if  no  other  character  were  set  tot 
a  different  sound  of  this  letter.  Now  what  other  is  there  but  ban  tat 
this  purpose  ?  the  very  form  of  it  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  vau  re* 
versed  $->  and  its  name  is  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  Greeks  might 
probably  have  meant  it  for  the  literal  as  well  as  the  numerical  power 
of  van. 

The  insertion  of  various  letters  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  alphabets 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  ictters  have  no  numbere  assigaed 
to  theraf  proves  unequivocally  that  the  numerical  powers  followed  at 
first  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  smce  of  the  28  letters  of  tlic  ArabianSy 
and  tlie  32  of  the  Persians,  those  which  agree  with  the  5?2  of  the  He- 
brews in  tlieir  vocal,  still  correspond  in  their  numerical  powers,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  place  and  situation  in  the  al- 
phabet. 

It  should  appear  then,  and  a  conclusion  may  be  mferred  withoat 
much  risk,  that  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  m.  kedem  from  the 
East,  and  it  is  said  that  Cadmus,  whose  name  is  made  up  of  Kdm,  with 
a  Greek  termination,  at  the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  carried  letters 
into  Greece  one  hundrsd  and  sixty  years  before  Homer  and  Hesiod» 
and  about  three  hundred  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    These  dates  nmj  bo 
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vheertain,  bat  we  have  «  more  fixed  point  cooceraing  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
who  was  not  much  older  than  Homer,  if  he  were  not  his  contempo- 
lary,  and  that  is  from  his  book  of  works  and  days,  in  which  he  directs 
the  pruning  of  vines  in  Boeotia  to  be  begun  upon  the  rising  of  Arctu- 
rus  at  sun-sety  sii^  days  after  the  winter  solstice ;  and  again  all  the  grapes 
to  be  gathered,  and  the  second  vintage  ended,  when  the  same  star  rose 
at  day-break  :  fiom  which  account  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus 
it  follows,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  florisbed  about  87i  years  before 
Christ. 

Although  Greece  borrowed  its  letters  from  Syria  and  Palestine,  yet 
is  its  form  cast  in  an  Asiatic  mould,  and  derived  from  the  same  sourasa 
whence  the  language  of  the  Sanskrita  has  arisen,  that  is  found  every 
where,  more  or  kss,  from  the  China  seaa  to  the  Persian  gnlph. 

l*be  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  agrees  in  a  variety  of  particulars 
with  the  Greek,  and  the  identity  of  Zeus  and  Siva,  or  Triloclian  and 
Jupiter  TriopChalmos,  is  manifest  from  Pausaiiias,  who  tells  as,  that  a 
statue  of  the  God  with  three  eyes  had  been  found  as  early  as  the  taking 
of  Tioy, 

The  days  of  the  week  are  also  named  from  the  same  Gods  in 
Sanskrita  and  in  Greece.  One  source  of  language,  customs,  and  Worship, 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  both. 

The  Vedas,  the  oldest  of  any  Sanskrita  compositions,  that  is,  the  thiee 
first,  (the  fourth,  which  mentbns  Krishna,  is  of  a  very  inferior  date,) 
are  in  the  ancient  dialect,  and  very  difficult  and  obscure.  l*hey  are 
allowed,  however,  by  all,  to  fall  short  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  by 
some  to  promise  small  reward ^o  the  reader,  and  less  to  the  translator. 
The  more  modem  Sanskrita  has,  indeed,  been  hammered  into  shape, 
pared,  as  it  were,  with  the  knife,  and  levelled  with  the  ruler,  till 
it  has  become  hard  to  use»  and  difficult  to  acquire  from  its  long  trains 
of  exceptions  and  anomalies.  The  alphabet  oi  this  language  is  so 
perfect,  that  with  small  practice  you  may  read  it ;  bttt  to  s|)eak  or  write 
it  yoa  must  know  all  the  cHanges  of  letters  that  open  on  one  another 
in  forming  a  suigle  word  or  sentence,  the  permutations  of  all  vowels, 
and  the  coalition  of  all  consonants ;  it  was  thus  that  Isocrates  formed 
his  style,  ju^voy  oJ  ^ouon^f  01,  as  it  were,  with  files  and  hammers ;  and 
so  fastidious  was  he,  that  vowels  opening  on  one  another  gave  him,  like 
the  nervous  Sybarite  at  the  sight  of  a  spade,  a  pain  in  his  side.  The 
ages  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  is  now  90  longer  considertd  as  un- 
fktbomable ;  the  former  appear  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of 
Troy :  the  latter,  in  their  present  state,  are  probably  two  thousand 
years  later,  if  we  may  judge  by  aQ  astronomical  observation  made  of 
the  rising  of  Canopus  heliacally  iu  two  of  them.    \v  ^^%«N  .n  .  ^«a^ , 
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The  Sanskrha  and  the  Greek  were  alike  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
progress,  and  seem  tohaveadTaaced,  sitle  by  side^with  equal  steps^-and 
in  the  third  person  pYuml  of  the  substantive  verb  they  ate  nearly  the 
same  in  the  oldest  dialects-^ 

S.     asmi.   asi.    atHi     smah*     stha.    santi. 
L.     sum.    es.     est.      sumns.  estis*    sunt. 

The  common  termination  is  bWI.  llie  Latins  retain  the  s  m  siimus 
and  sunt,  which  the  Greeks  discard,  and  for  oJ,  i^,  fVra,  oim,  tijr, 
sevrir,  write  stfi,  «f jr»  sepiem,  and  follow  the  Sanskrit^  that  haa  unra, 
awn,  shash^  six,  sapfaf  seven. 

From  tliese  examples  we  may  fairly  collect,  that  the  Gi«ek^  Ko- 
man,  and  Sanskrita,  are  but  dialects  of  an  original  tongne,  which  wittbe 
shown  more  at  length  hereafter ;  and  conclude  with  a  single  observa- 
tion. Whilst  the  Uindoos  were  polishing  their  Vedas,  and  Meott  was 
composing  his  Institutes  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  the  Gredcl^  hi 
the  person  of  then*  bard,  Homer,  or  Man  of  Song,  with  the  aid  of  Isa^ 
ditionai  ballads  on  the  Trojan  war,  went  near  to  exhaust  all  thepoHreva 
of  the  human  mind  in  a  single  poem.  Herodotns,  Dionysitfs,  Peii^- 
tes,  and  Eustathius,  derive  the  Latin  language  from  the  ^olians,  ttd 
the  Dorians  from  Tyrrhenus,  a  Lydian,  a  son  of  Atys,  and  thePAsgi 
from  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  under  Evandcr,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Agame- 
des  in  Arcadia,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  built  a  fortress 
fbr  his  son  Pallas,  and  called  it  IlaAXflcvrf ov,  from  whence  the  RoniaBS 
dropping  the  liquids,  nu  and  lamda,  called  the  residence  of  Princes 
Pdatia. 

But  that  this  is  not  exactly  so,  we  may  pronounce  even  from  what 
Ire  have  seen,  and  of  the  Romans  it  may  be  said,  with  Lucretius^ 

'-^  jnvat  integros  accedere  fontcSy 

Atque  haurire.  * 

They  drank  as  well  as  the  Greeks  from  the  source,  and  retained  th| 
whole  of  a  word,  when  the  Greeks  only  took  a  part,  as  in  sefpcmes^ 
fioffl  ififorres,  with  the  Sanskrita  S  in  sarpa.  So  m  declining  thaveilia 
of  the  first  conjunction,  jetum,  to  beat,  it  declined  like  Tu^ror,  wmi 
mo  like  jivami,  which  is  as  much  of  the  Sanskrita  inflection  at  post 
fiom  poshat,  without  the  aid  of  Greek.  The  conclnsbn,  therelbfe^  is 
what  I  hmted  before^  that  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  SanskriU,  are  fe«t 
parts  of  a  first  language. 

S.  WESTON. 

■ 

Tt  hi€§iUhmed  hi  ovracx^ 
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NOTICE   OF 

]Vorin»  Lexicon  Creeco  Latinum  in  Nov.  Test.  Consessit  et 
variin  observatiombus  philologkis  illmtravit  Joh.  Frederi 
Schleusnen  Recensuerunt  Jacobus  Smith  S.  T.  P.  Joannes 
Strauchon^  ei  Adamus  Dickenson.  Editio  quarta  aliis  etnen^ 
datior.  Edinburg,  Academ.  Tt/p.  Ijondini  apud  Lunn.  8ro. 
2  vol.  in  4  /rf*.  18 1 4.     3/.  55.  /.  p.  61. 6s. 

1  H  R  merits  of  the  learned  Schleusner  are  too  well  known  t9 
Biblical  Scholars  and  Philologiam  to  require  any  encomium  from 
us ;  his  industry  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  number  off  works  he 
has  published ;  and  the  extent  of  liis  reading  by  their  erudition.  Of 
ail  his  productions,  however,  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most 
generally  useful,  is  bis  Lexicon  to  the  Nov.  Test. :  its  utility  is 
shown  by  the  great  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  domestic  and  Foreign 
Critics ;  to  those  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  while  it  is  extremely  useful  to  the  expositor  or 
the  commentator ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  anirm,  tliot 
no  Theologian  ought  to  be  wiihotit  it. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  work^  we  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  expressing  our  pleasure  at  seeing  it  reprtnted 
in  so  neat  and  useful  a  form.  Tlie  German  edition  is  m  this 
country  extremely  scarce ;  nor  can  the  case  well  be  different  during 
the  present  war.  Besides,  although  in  general  very  valuable,  it 
has  several  disadvantages;  the  English  editors  profess  (Prefactf 
p.  xvii.)  to  have  corrected  more  than  a  thousand  errors  of  the  press 
observable  in  the  last  Leipsic  edit.,  and  in  the  Foreign  editt.  many 
words  are  explained  by  German  expressions  :  these  are,  of  course, 
useless  to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language : 
but  in  the  present  edition  these  passages  arc  closely  rendered  into 
Englbh,  while  the  German  text  is  also  printed  for  the  use  of  such 
as  may  understand  it.  To  the  real  scholar,  who  will  regard  utility 
more  than  mere  outward  appearance,  one  of  the  smallest  advan- 
tages of  this  edition  is,  that  it  is  printed  with  very  beautiful  types, 
and  on  excellent  paper  ;  but  still  this  circumstance  may  be  agree« 
able  to  the  bibliographical  epicure,  and  may  induce  him  to  prefer 
the  Edinburgh  to  the  Leipsic  edit. 

On  the  merits  of  the  work  itself  our  contracted  limits  permit  ut 
to  say  but  little.  In  every  human  performance  errors  will,  of 
course,  be  found ;  that  may  be  reputed  best,  which  is  least  con- 
taminated with  mistakes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  even  the  Lexicon  of  Schleusner  should  be  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  human  imperfection :  but  we  may  venture  \o  \i\^ 
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nounce,  that  few  improvements  can  be  made  in  it,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  Biblical  Criticism.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
circumstances  on  which  we  shall  freely,  make  our  remarks,  whidi 
we  submit  to  the  candor  and  judgment  of  the  learned  author^  and 
the  literary  world. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  article,  he  assigns  to  it  an  indefi- 
nite use :  **  indefinite  usurpatur,  quidatn^  aliquiSj  i.  q.  rl; ;"  and 
among  many  other  passages,  the  examination  of  which  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  he  instances  Matth.  xiii.  (2.,  and  trans- 
lates the  words  f  Jj  to  wXoTov,  "  in  navem  qumidam,'*  Before  we 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  this  assertion,  we  should  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  same  interpretation  has  been  sanctioned  by  Roseih- 
tniUler,  ^'  nam  articulus  to  hie  iiidejiniti  sttmiiurJ*  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  an  indeiinite  use  of  the  article  does  not 
occur  in  the  N.  T. :  tlie  passages,  in  which  it  is  generally  esteemed 
indefinite,  may  all  be  otherwise  explained.  In  the  present  passage 
Wakefield  observes,  that  ^'  a  particular  vessel  is  uniforouy  spe- 
cified ;  tliat  it  seems  to  have  been  kept  on  the  lake  for  the  use  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles;  that  it  probably  belonged  to  some  of  the 
fishermen,  (see  iv.  22.)  who,  he  thinks,  occasionally  at  least,  CMi- 
tinued  to  follow  their  former  occupation.'*  (see  John  xxi.  3.)  The 
conjecture  of  Mr.  W.  appeals  to  be  confirmed  entirely  by  Mark 
iii.  9'f  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  commanded  Tva  ^Xoio^ioy  irgoo-- 
xagrsg^  avrcu,  Sia  tov  o^Aov,  Ivct  ju.^  ikifiotxriv  aurov  :  which  Schleus- 
ner,  (v.  irpoa-Ttoters^iw)  translates  ''  at  navi^ioluni  semper  siftt 
pr(C8to  esset/*  Fhe  ship,  therefore,  in  both  instances,  was  proba« 
bly  the  same ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  article  is  apparent.  Tlie 
passage  in  Mark  is  rendered  somewhat  differently  in  the  Feshiioz 


by  which  the  Syriac  translator  has  rendered  'jrgocxamp^,  properly 
signifying  '^  accedere  fecit,  provenit ;"  and  uudert  his  explanation 
Castell  refers  to  the  passage,  (in  voc.  ^•^  Lex.  Syr.  Ed,  Michaelii, 
4to.  Gutting.  1 788.)  But  this  rendering,  which  might  perhaps  anniu 
the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Mark,  does 
not  appear  to  lay  any  claim  to  high  authority. 

When  we  commenced  our  examination  of  the  Lexicon  before  us, 
we  had  marked  some  other  passages,  on  which  we  intended  to 
animadvert ;  but  on  a  second  examination  of  them,  we  perceive 
that  they  will  require  a  more  prolix  and  particular  conunentary 
th&n  the  proposed  limits  permit  us  to  occupy.  We  hope,  however^ 
at  some  future  time  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  them.  In  die 
mean  time  we  can  only  express. our  wish,  that  this  Lexicon  may  be 
til  ken  into  more  general  use :  we  have  already  mcntioped  some  of 
its  advantages ;  in  detailing  them  all  we  might  er.sily  fill  a  volome. 
In  some  opinions,  the  author  may  be  singular ;  but  in  no  instance 
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has  he  ever  asserted  any  thing  which  he  was  unable  to  defend  by 
ingenioos  and  plausible  argument;  and  the  reader,  even  while 
differiug  from  him  in  opinion,  must  admire  and  applaud  his  argu- 
mentSf  or,  at  least,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  forward. 
It  were  needless  to  produce  examples,  in  which  he  displays  these 
qualities ;  they  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  his  works ;  and  we 
desire  not  by  extracts  to  anticipate  or  diminish  the  pleasure  our 
readers  will  have  in  perusing  the  book  itself. 

Before  we  part  from  the  author,  we  cannot  but  declare  our 
assent  to  one  of  his  opinions,  which  appears  undoubtedly  founded 
in  truth.  He  expresses  his  convi'^tion,  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  17. 
the  true  reading  is  7i}(roil^  Ba^u^^ag :  and  that  in  that,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  (Matt,  xxvii.  16.  20.  21.  26.  Markxv.  7. 1 1. 15. 
Ldoke  xziii.  18.  John  xviii.  40.)  **  Ejectum  est  a  librariis,  ne 
nomeu  Jesu  conveniat  alicui  iniquorum  lit  recte  monuit  Origines 
Homil.  XXXV.  in  Matt."*  (Schleusner  in  b.  Bagoififioi;.)  We  leani 
fitMD  Professor  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  that  the  addition  7))(roOv  is  found 
ifi  three  MSS.  "  Wetsten.  I.  apr/ma /wawm,  Griesbachian.  118. 
and  Bircfaian.  Venet.  10.  a  prihid  manu  :'*  (Ferss.  Sj/r.  p.  172. 
4to.  1789.)  that  in  many  copies  the  Scholia  testify  that  it  was  found 
in  m^ent  copies ;  that  the  same  reading  is  also  met  with  in  the  Ar- 
men.  Vers,  according  to  La  Croze ;  that  there  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Syiians,  that  Barabbas  was  called  also  Jesus  ;  that  this  is  re- 
lated bj  Solomon,  Metropolitan  of  Bassora,  who  lived  in  the  year 
1222:  that  his  words,  as  preserved  in  the  Faiic.  MSS.  cLxxvi.  are 

:  }oc7i  I^AlD  WoA^  jo)  }^y  ^?  CCOA 

And  lastly,  "  Jesus  Barabbas"  is  -  the  reading  of  the  Fers.  5yr. 
Hierosoi.  The  name  Jesus,  then,  according  to  Origen,  was 
omitted,  lest  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  should  appear  to  be  pro- 
fined  by  being  given  to  a  murderer;  (see  Mark  xv.  70  "  En 
causam,  quamobrem  in  plurimis  exempUs  expunctum  est  nomen 
Jesu/"  (JdlerYena.SyT.p.  173.) 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


CLASSICAL. 

An  edition  of  Livy  has  just  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  under 
the  auspices  of  an  eminent  scholar  resident  in  the  University.  It  con- 
tains the  text  of  Drakenborch,  various  readings,  &c.  and  the  whole  of 
the  notes  of  Crevier,  4to.  and  duod.  It  u  printed  in  4  vols.  oct.  pr. 
31.  large  paper  6/. 

Mr.  W.  Hayqarth  has  in  the  Press  a  Poem  in  three  parts,  des- 
criptive of  Grsscb.    The  first  part  comprises  the  iViirtAenif«rti  of 
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Greece ;  the  second,  Athens ;  and  the  third,  the  Pelapanneitu.  Ther^ 
will  be  Notes  and  Classical  Illustrations  to  each  of  the  parts,  and  eight 
Engravinss  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  The  subjects  of  the 
Engravings  are,  the  Summit  of  Pindus — ThermopylaB — Delphi — 
Temple  of  Theseus— Pn^^x  and  Acropolis  at  Athens — Sparta— A  ruined 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia— and  Mycenae. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  CloMdian,  tnuu- 
lated  into  Englidi  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Discourse,  bj 
Jacob  Geobge;  Strutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the  chief 
object  to  display  to  the  English  reader,  the  peculiar  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  Claudian  s  muse  ;  those  pieces  therefore  whose  subject  is  too 
much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  purposely  omitted. 
Elegantly  printed  in  octavo. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  complete,  translated  into 
English  verse,  by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  8yo. 

BIBLICAL. 

Just  published,  a  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions  and 
improvements,  Novum  Lexicon  Gv-  Lot.  in  N.  Testamentum,  con- 
gessit  et  variis  obscrvationibus  philologicis  illustravit  JoH.  Friedbb. 
ScHLEUSNER,  rccens.  J.  Smith,  S.  T.  D.;  J.  Strauchon;  et  A. 
Dickinson,  editio  quarta,  4  vol.  8vo.  3/.  3s,  A  few  copies  ai« 
worked  off  on  royal  8vo.  61,  For  an  account  of  this  important  woik 
see  our  present  No. 

ORIENTAL. 

A  new  edition,  with  additions.  Motives  to  the  Study  of  Hehrew : 
collected  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Ld.  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  in  2  parts, 
12mo.  bds.  4s. 

Hebrew  Elements ;  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  :  consisting  of  Four  Tracts,  viz.  A  Hebrew  Primer,—- 
Syllabarium  Hebraicuin, — and  the  Hebrew  Reader,  Part  I.  and  Part  II. 
for  the  use  of  learners  who  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  School,  and  of 
Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  By  the  same.  15tao. 
Third  Edition,  bds.  6s, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gyles,  of  Bath,  is  preparing  for  press  the  Elemenisof 
Hebrew' Grammar,  Part  I.  will  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Vowel 
Points, — the  Accidents  of  Nouns,  Verbs,  &c.  Part  II.  will  contain 
observations  on  the  structure,  genius,  and  idioms  of  tlie  language. 


Greek  and  Latin  Books  lately  imported  from  the 

Continent. 

Erasmi  Opera,  ex    recens.    Clerici,    11  vol.  folio,   chart. 
veUaw,  42/. 
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Fabri  Thesaurus  £ruditi<mis  Scholastics,  curft  Gesneriy  3  vol.  fol. 
best  edit.  3/.  Sa. 

Facciolati  Lexicon  totiiis  Latinitatisy  opei4  et  studio  Forcellini» 
4yoi.'fol.  18/.  18«. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cuns  Wesselingii  et  Valckenaerii,  foiio, 
prize  vellum,  l6/.  l6«. 

Haltaus  Glossariuin  Germaoicum,  Medii  £vi,  2  vol.  fol.  4/. 

Hedwig,  Descriptio  et  Adurabratio  Microscopico-Analytica  Mus- 
conim  Frondosorum,  oec  nou  Aiiorum  Vegetantiuiu  e  Classe  Crypto- 
gamic^  Linnaei,  4  parts  in  2,  fol.  with  l6o  plates  finely  colored,  new 
and  extra  bound  in  Russia,  28/. 

Meninski  Lexicon  Arab.  Pers.  Turc.  adject^  ad  singulas  voces  et 
phrases  significationc  Latin^  ad  usitatiores  etiam  Italic^,  cur4  B.  de 
Jenisch,  et  F.  de  Klezi,  4  vol.  fol.  chart,  max.  36/. 

Wachteri  Glossariura  Germanicum,  contincns  origines  et  antiquitates 
totius  linguae  Gernianic'<c,  2  vol.  fol^  5/. 

Cellarii  Geographia,  cur&  Schwartzii,  2  vol.  4to.  with  Maps,  best 
edition,  3/.  13«.  6d. 

Castelli  Lexicon  Syriacum,  cur&  Michaelis,  2  vol.  4to.  2/.  2«. 

Cwtelli  Lexicon  Heb.  2  vol.  cum  Michaelis  Supplement,  ad  Lexica 
Hebndca,  6  vol.  in  all  8  vol.  4to.  61.  6$. 

De  Bosch  (Hieronymi)  Observationes  et  Notas  in  Anthologiam 
Gnecam,  4to.  2/.  2«.    Ultraj.  1810. 

Groenewoudi  Lexicon,  Heb.  et  Chald.  pars  2.  4to.  1/.  ii#.  Sd. 
Hatderov.  Gelror.  1810. 

N.  Testamentum  Gr.  curl  Griesbachii,  4  vol.  4to.  editio  splendida, 
IS/.  12f.  Lips.  1803—7. 

Phtonis  Dialog.  Delectus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  pars  1,  Euthyphro,  Apologia 
'   et  Crilo,  curl  Wolfii,  4to.  9$.    Berol.  1812. 


Scriptores  Neurologici  Minores  Selecti,  curi  Ludwig,  4  vol.  4to.  with 
phtes,  6/.  6$. 

Seitini  Descriptio  Nummorum  Veterum,  4to.  with  plates,  2/.  2«. 

Zonane  et  Photii  Lexica  Grseca,  cum  Schleusneri  Append.  4  vol. 
4to.  10/.  \08.    Lips.  1808 — 12.     4  vol.  4to.  charta  opt.  12/.  125. 

Aristotelis  Quaestiones  Mechanicae,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curft  Van  Cappelle, 
Svo.  18«.    Amst.  1912. 

Empedoclis  et  Pannenidis  Fragmeuta,   Gr.  cur4  Peyron,  8vo.  7f. 
Lips.  1810. 

Hederici  Lexicon  Gnecum,  curft  Jo.  Aug.  Emesti,  1  very  thick  vol. 
in  2  parts,  8vo.  edit.  opt.  1/.  85.  Lips.  179o. 

Lycophron,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cur&  Reichard,  cum  Tzetzae  Scholiis^  edit 
MaUer,  4  vol.  8vo.  4/.  4^.  charU  opt.  6L  fit.  Lips.  \7^%-\%\\. 
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Lexicon  XeDophouteuni»  Gr.  curA  Sturzii,  4  vol.  8vo.  chart  opt 
4/.  4*.  ib.  1801—4. 

Lmnep  Etymologictim  Ling.  Gr.  curis  Scheidii  et  Nagel,  8vo. 
1/.  11*.  6d.    Traj.  ad  Rh.  1808. 

Oppiani  Cyncgetica  et  Halieutica,  Gr.  cur&  Schneider,  8yo.  15«. 
Lips.  1813. 

Platonis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Stndiis  Societatis  Bipontinse,  12  yoI.  8vo. 
lOf.  lOf. 

Platoirfs  Dialog,  iv.  Gr.  curd  Buttmann,  8vo.  %$.  Berol.  1811. 

Kosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentam,  13  vol.  8vo.  ^L 

Tereutiu9,  cur^  Bruns,  2  vol.  8vo.  1/.     Hal.  1811. 

Xenophontis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  recens.  E.  Wells,  accedmit 
dissertationes  quaedam  et  notae  doct.  viror.  cur&  Tbieme,  cum  praelm- 
tione  J.  A.  Emesti,  4  vol.  8vo.  3/.  3f.     Lips.  1801 — 4. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  obliged  to  postpone  several  Noticea  of  valuable  poblicalioiis 
on  account  of  a  press  of  other  matter  in  our  present  No. 

Mr.  Hailes'  first  article  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  article  on  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Mttmucrifti,  is 
unavoidably  postponed  till  No.  XVIII. 

We  need  only  refer  K.  to  our  Literaria  Adversaria,  which  v^  ill  be 
continued  in  our  future  Numbers. 

The  conclusion  of  BibliUheca  Gossetiana  in  our  next. 

L.  D.  C.  on  the  Letter  Gnain  has  been  received. 

Prohuio  Mercurialis  will  appear  in  some  future  No. 

We  have  received  some  articles  from  an  eminent  Scholar  in  Holland, 
which  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Reiskb's  Notes  an  Sophocla. 

In  some  future  No.  we  shall  reprint  Kuster's  Histaria  Critkm 
Homeri,  together  with  some  introductory  remarks  by  Profeisor  WoUl 

T.  Y.  on  Diacritical  points  is  unavoidably  pos^ned. 
We  have  just  opened  a  packet  from  A.  F. 


END  ov  No.  XVU. 
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AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

IN  SEVERAL  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


Qi  mhmm  Sirifinre$y  wdpUiiUy  Ot  mimta  seripta  M  exeettenthm  Poeimmm, 
OnUntmf  ffutcnewrumf  §t  «itor«n^  mti  frmniMf  mai  caUmk  fiano$a  uto  mtdmia 
fwyiiftrfur.  Qmd  adm  in  iUis  $ahmm  H  tnctdime  londm  mm/Mi?  Quid 
kf^riMiy  quid  impoUmtum^  posteris  wntrU  rei^i^iMhtr,  n  euUibei  qvmcimque 
ineqiii  naii  potest,  ea  tbrmaxt  tnnffomuureqiit  pro  arbitrio  coneediiwr? 

H.  Steph.  Ep.  p.  533.  Bi$U  Stepb. 
First  printed  in  1731. 


NO.  II. 


LETTER  IV. 

Dtar  Sir, 

X  AM  glad  to  find  hy  yours»  tliat  you  are  resolved  to  be  a  fiiir  mi 
«qual  umpire  betwixt  the  observator  and  the  remarker;  and  after 
ftaviog  made  this  declaratk)o»  that  yoi^  are  inclined  to  think^  that  Lhava 
llitbrrto  made  j^ood  my  allegation ;  this  is  no  leaa  than  giving  the  tp%i< 
VOL.  IX.    C/.>/.  NO.XVIIL  Q 
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to  a  willing  horse  j  for  this  foretaste  of  your  approbation,  added  to  tfce 
sacredness  of  our  correspondence,  which  of  itself  would  prompt  me  t» 
go  on,  makes  me  do  it  with  a  double  ardor* 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  18. 

ilagnitiidincm  Dei,  qui  9e  putat  noise,  minuit :  qui  nen  vvit  mhmcr§, 
noil  novit. 

The  obscrvator  here  is  quite  sanguine,  he  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
place  is  corrupted,  and  unintelligible  -,  and  then  he  ^adds,  it  must  be 
thus ;  Magnitudincm  Dei,-  qui  se  putat  nossCy  minuit :  qui  non  vuU  mi' 
nuere,  novit.  Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me  than  that  it  must  not 
be  thus.  The  sense  is,  whosoever  thinks  he  knows  the  greatness  of  God, 
diminishes  it ;  so  that  he  who  would  not  go  about  to  diminish  it,  docs 
not  pretend  to  know  it;  that  is,  he  is  of  that  spirit,  which  was  in 
Socrates,  and  best  expresses  his  reverence  to  the  deity,  the  immensity 
of  the  divine  nature,  together  with  his  own  short-stghtedness  and  inaiif- 
ficicncy,  by  avowing  his  ignorance;  and  in  this  regard,  it  is  a  virtue 
intelligendo  nihil  intelligere ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  a 
great,  and  useful  part,  to  know  the  exteut  of  the  human  understanding, 
what  is  without  the  reach  and  compass  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  what  is 
within  it,  ita  confesses  imperitics  summa  prudentia  est^  Min.  Fel.  c.  1 3. 
So  again,  c.  19.  Octaviu&  mentioning  Xenophon*%  and  jfristo's  notions 
of  God,  much  the  same  with  what  himself  here  advances,  adds,  Utcr^ 
que  majestatem  Dei  intelligendi  desperatione  senserunt.  And  so  that 
prodigious  scholar  Petr.  Petitus  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled,  Par^ 
tern  esse  kumanee  sapientice  qucedam  cequo  animo  nenire  veUe*  Vide 
Nicasii  Epist,  ad  Grctvium,  But  this  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
text ;  Universa  quacvnque  sunt,  verbo  jubet,  ratione  dispensat,  virtute 
consummate  Hie  nee  videri  potest,  visa  clarior  est,  nee  camprekendi 
potest,  nee  cestimari,  (so  the  manuscript)  sensibus  major  eat,  injbdtui^ 
immensus,  et  soli  sibi,  tantus  quantus  est,  notus :  Nobis  ver&  ad  intel" 
tectum  pectus  angustum  est ;  et  ideo  sic  eum  digne  cestimamus^  dum  tit-> 
etstimabilem  dicimus.  Eloauar  quemadmodum  sentio ;  nagniiudiiiem 
Dei,  qui  se  putat  nosse,  minuit :  qui  non  vult  minuere,  non  novit.  As 
God  is  soli  sibi  notus,  and  nobis  ad  intellectum  pectus  angustum  est^ 
whoso  thinks  he  knows  him,  makes  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  comprehen- 
sible by  us,  that  is,  degrades  or  diminishes  him  ;  and  whosoever  conse- 
quently would  nut  think  meanly  of  God,  neither  degrade  nor  diminish 
him,  readily  professes  not  to  know  him ;  and  this,  I  say,  is  much  what 
was  said  before,  et  ideo  sic  eum  digne  ctstimamus,  dum  nueitimabilem 
dicimus  ;  and  it  appears  that  St.  Cy^^rtan^  thought  so ;  for  in  making  use 
of  the  passage,  he  stops  here,  without  going  on  to  what  follows.  Vide 
eum  de  Idol,  Vanit, 

But  the  observer's  version  suits  this  Interpretation  exactly*  He  who 
thinks  he  knows  God,  knows  him  not :  He  who  thinks  he  cannot  knoltf 
him,  knows  him:  For  these  words  reduced  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  the  original  make  directly  against  himself  and  speak  just 
what  I  would  have  them,  thus ;  **  He  who  thinks  he  knows  the  majesty 
Of  God,  degrades  it :  He  who  would  not  degrade  it,  thinks,  be  cannot 
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Vnoiv  it."     Again  by  ttriking  out  ilio  wow,  you  lose  the  Antithesis  bc- 

t^^ixt  qui  se  pytat  nosse,  and  non  novit ;  and  the  passage  quoted  above 

ft'oixi  c.  19.  docs  most  evidently  require  non  novit,  and  not  novit :  Tcr- 

^ullian  too,  from  whom  the  author  has  sketched  this  whole  paragraph, 

*^eins  to  require  no  less,  when  he  says,  that  God  is  in  one  sense  to  bo 

^nown  by  us,  quod  vero  immensum  est,  soli  sibi  notum  est.     Hoc  est 

9^od  Deum  ctstimari  facit,  dum  cestimari  non  capit,  ita  eum  vis  magnitu- 

^Uiit  et  notum  hominibus  objicit,  et  ignotum,     Apolog.  c.  18.     And  so 

*nuch  for  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

TtrtuUian  waS  fin  African,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  MinuciuSf  who,  in 
^U  probability,  was  an  jifncan  too;  should  follow  him:  that  our 
Author  has  cxscribed  him.  Haver cbmp  in  his  preface  to  Tertullian's 
Apology  gives  us  a  general  notice,  and  Meursius  upon  this  place  ob* 
^rves  it  here  in  particular:  Minucius,  having  just  been  asserting  the 
**nity  o\  Qod,  goes  on  as  above;  Tertullian  has  it,  Qiiocf  colimus,  Deus 
ViM  estf  qui  totam  molem  istam  cum  omni  instrumtnto  elementorujn, 
corporum,  spirituuntf  verbo,  quo  jussit,  ratione,  qua  disposuit,  virtute, 
fuapotuit,  de  nihilo  expressit  in  ornamentum  majestatis  suce,  unde  et 
^T(fci  nomen  mundo  Kitrmv  accummodaverunt.  [So  Tertullian  again, 
^•21.  Jam  ediximus  Deum  universitatem  hanc  mundi  verbo,  et  ratione, 
^  virtute  molitum]  invisiinlis  est,  etsi  videatur  ;  incomprehensibilis,  etsi 
P^T  gratiam  reprcesentetur  ;  incestimabilis,  etsi  humanis  sensibus  cestime- 
^*^r,  ideo  verus,  et  tantus  est.  Cceterum  quod  videri  communiter,  quod 
^^vtfrekendi,  quod  cestimari  potest,  fninus  est  et  oculis  quibus  occupatur^ 
ffuudhus  quibus  contaminatur,  et  sensibus  quibus  invenitur  ;  quod  vero 
•"'fliwwiwji  t$tf  soli  sibi  notum  est.  Hoc  est  quod  Deum  cestimari  facit, 
^*»i  ctstimari  non  capit,  ita  eum  fis  magnitudinis  et  notum  hominibus 
^icit,  et  ignotum. 

This  passage  is  out  of  Chap.  17-  of  the  Apology,  and  is  truly  sub- 
^^^,  not  to  say  divine:  I  have  given  it  you  at  length,  partly  because  it 
^'HS  80  well  worth  your  reading,  but  principally,  because  I  would  de- 
^nstrate  to  you  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  our  author  has 
•ctoally  made  use  of  this  most  learned  father. 

The  passage  the  observator  brings  from  Arnobius,  which  he  had  from 

^ftW,  is  quite  beside  his  purpose,  nor  does  it  serve  me. 

That  from  Lactantius  is  quoted  in  a  very  unwarrantable  manner;  he 

sadly  mangled  it ;  so  it  runs  in  the  author,  Seneca  exhortationes 

fw»  mirabili  sententia  terminaxit.     Magnum,  inquit,  nescio  quid,  ma^ 

j**pie  quam  cogitari  potest,   numen   est,   cui  vivendo  operam  damus, 

-ffvic  nos  approbemus,  nam  nihil  prodest  inclusam  esse  conscicntiam. 

Primus  Deo.     Quid  verius  did  potest  ab  eo,  qui  Deum  nosset,  quam 

^tian  est  ab  homine  verce  religionis  ignaro  ?  nam  et  majestatem  Dei 

^ressit,  major  em  esse  dicendo,  quam  ut  earn  cogitatio  mentis  humanct 

^^e  posset.     Wherein  Lactantius  and  Seneca  both  assert  the  incom- 

pithensibility  of  God ;  but  as  that  is  a  point  taken  for  granted  on  both 

^^  so  this  passage  aflPects  not  the  reading  cither  way. 

In  citing  the  context  of  Minucius,  the  observator  follows  Dr.  Davies^ 
*ho  in  his  turn  has  expressed  Meursius's  interpolation ;  the  manuscript 
fttding  is  as  above ;  Meursius*s  insertion  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
V4ot  of  a  reason  for  God's  being  incomprehensible,  and  on  the  autho* 
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rity  of  Cyprian:  now  1  appeal  to  yoo»  Sir,  as  an  equitable  JB^gp, 

\vllether  there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  whether  there  is  reason  sufficient 

for  us  to  depart  herefrom  the  ancient  authorized  reading?  it  is  very 

good  sense  as  it  is,  and  the  reason  for  God*8  being  incomprrhensibk^  is 

given  in  sefinhus  major  est.     Agarn,  admitting  the  insertion,  that  se- 

cond  potest  is  a  little   incommodious,  and  C  if  prion  accordingly  omits 

it ;  but  why  did  not  Miursius  ground  it  as  well  on  TertuUian  as  on 

Cyprian?   was  it  because  he  lias  mutilated  TertMMs  passage?  Minu* 

cius  had  undoubtedly  an  eye  lo  Tertullian  here ^  and  yet  you  see  above 

what  liberty  he  has  taken;  so  that  Cyprian  too  may  reasonably  be 

thought  to  take  the  like ;  it  is  certain  that  Cyprian  has  not  religiously 

transcribed  Minucius,  an  instance  in  potest  we  have  had  already,,  and  I 

do  honestly  assure  you,  upon  comparing  him  with  our  author*  in  the 

ease  before  us,  that  his  omissions  are  considerable,  his  insertions  not  a 

few,  and  ^is  alterations  no  fewer. 

The  words  infinite,  incomprehensible^  and  knowi  to  himself  alone,  are 
a  translation  of  the  context  of  MinuciuSy  and  so  mmcnsus  is  rendered 
incomprehensible ;.  how  justly,  see  Dr»  Waterland  on  the  Athanasitm 
Creed,  p.  248. 

1  have  given  you  here  a  notorious  instance  of  a  cojijiecture  founded 
upon  a  misconstruction  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  author:  I  shall 
now  present  you  with  another  yet  more  flagrant,  which  the  obsencr 
fur&ibhesy  o» 

JEn.  II.  ver.  212. 


IIH  agmine  certo 


Laocooma  petvnt :  et  primnm  paroa  duontm 
Corpora  natontm  serpens  amplexus  uterque 
jhf plica f,  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  artus» 
Postf  ipsum  auxilio  svbcuntem  ac  telaferentem 
Corripiunt,  spirisque  ligant  ingentibus.  Sec. 

There's  no  fault,  he  acknowledges,  to  be  found  with  the  present  read>- 
ing  here,  but  Servius,  he  iancies,  read  it  teneros,  because  his  note  is» 
Implicat ;  hoc  ad  jnollitiem  infantum  [or  infantium,  as  Servius,  vide  CI. 
Daitsq,  p.  105.]  corporis  dixit.  Now  here's  not  one  word  of  teneros ; 
but  then  there's  no  sense  in  this  note  without  it ;  and  so  at  one  stioke 
teneros  is  to  be  restored  to  the  commentator,  and  to  the  author ;  an 
easy  alteration,  and  natural  enough,  there  being  a  very  great  likeness 
betwixt  implicat  and  tejicros,  almost  as  gR>at  as  betwixt  per/idva  iie 
caupo  nx\d  causidicus  vafer  hie  ;.  an  heedless  scribe  would  be  prone  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other;  but  one  would  think,  that  after  all  this 
chopping  and  changing,  an  abundance  of  light  must  needs  be  struck 
into  Servius's  note,  and  yet  it  seems,  that  even  thus,  he  is  not  pasilivf, 
that  there  is  much  sense  in  it,  though  he  had  but  just  that  moucot  it* 
dared,  that  teneros  wouhl  make  it  sense.  Vah !  *tis  hard  such  indi* 
gested  stuff  should  be  thrust  upon  us. 

The  poet  is  particularly  exact  and  nice  in  this  dcseriptiaB»  the  t«& 
serpents  are  separately  a  match  for  the  two  children,  and  so  each  oC 
them  seizes  one ;  but  when  they  come  to  assail  the  father  they  jou^ 
issue^  and  the  narration  runs  in  the  plural;  again^  by  reason  it  the 
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\ti\4cmcis  of  the  children's  boclic  s,  they  make  no  bonos  of  them,  as  we 

w}^«4il)ft^Wrcaib;  anli  twine,  and  twist  them  just  as  thoy  please,  where- 

ii'iiotbingirk«t>this  happens  to  (he  more  robust  trunk  ol'  the  parent, 

ll^yan!  able  oojy  to  seize  upon  that,  and  to  infohl  it  with  their  vo- 


Corripiunt  ^irisqne  ligant,- 


•fc  ft  wordy  as  Sercius  observes,  the  poet  uses  implicat  to  denote  the 
4yiiblcni^  of  the  infants'  bodies,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  father,  wbA 
•there  is  no  need  at  all  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  a  R*iuark  so  just. 

But  the  obsenrator  has  not  yet  done  with  Serxius^  for  he  talun  ^im 
4i*task  oncG  more  oa 

"  Gcorg.  IV.  41.5. 

iiquidum  ambrosijp  diffandit  od&rcfHy 


Quo  totum  gnali  corpus  pcrduxit 


^Vilc^c  S^rrii/j's  note  is,  "  UuxH  turn,  quo  potsit  easeViDEVDi  nvminii 
itpttx:"  Upon  which  he  writes*  ^'  it  should  be,  1  think,  vinccndi  or 
vkciendi  numinis  capax^  She  anointed  him  to  give  him  strength  to 
stnigglewith  Proteus  ;"  VVhich  is  stolen  e^Mdently  from  Taubman  on  the 
place;  "  Idea  autem  jiristicus  ungiiur,  ut  possit  vidcndi  numinis  capax 
^^t  auiore  Servio,  ve/,  ut  aliptae  in  morem  gratior  et  robustior  esset, 
^  deniquc^  ne  offendcretur  maris  et  phocarum  fcctore**  The  obsorva- 
tor  confirms  his  conjecture  by  what  follows  in  the  author, 

Atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor 

And  then  sends  us  to  Homer » 

Now  by  videndi  here  is  not  recant  the  bare  act  of  seeing  only,  though 
P^aps  that  might  ba  one  reason  of  this  unction.  See  Srrv.  ad  Eclog. 
''•  24.  but  the  coming  into  his  presence,  which  could  not  be  done 
Without  great  difHculty,  as  Taubman  and  Emmenassius  hint,  by  reason 
^  the  abominable  stench  of  the  Phocce.     So  Homcr^  Od.  J.  ^1. 

KfA^  Sij  aiviroiTog  Xo%o^  €ir7^r<r  nigs  yoLq  aivSig 

Tig  yoL^  av  elvaXlo;  'xagu  xr^rt i  Y,^\\Lrfit\i\  I 
^AK>i  auT^  lo'aaio'ffy  x«i  If  gaco-aro  p.ky  ovetSLgf 
'Ap^figotririv  (nro  plva  k%i<TT-r  $^xs  ^sgova-a^ 

Aod  so  Virgil; 

»  at  ilU 

Dulcis  compositis  spiravit  crinibus  aura. 

And  again,  speaking  of  Proteus,  he  says, 

'  turpes  patcit  sub  gurgite  phocas.    Vcr.  395. 

I  don't  say  that  be  might  not  be  anointed,  for  the  observator's  reason 
likewise;  for  indeed  the  vif  and  the  vincula  and  the  »i(/;iir«  spoken  of 
fttiie  through  the  narration,  and  especially  the  habilis  membris  venit 
*y[^»  all  seem  to  imply  as  much.  What  1  say  is,  that  there  is  no  rca* 
m  to  amend  Servius,  who  gives  one,  and  equally  a  true  rettfon* 
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This  attempt  of  his  upon  Scrvius,  brings  into  my  mind  a  passage  iff 
LuQum;  rjgpirou  fyyTTvipu.  *Ovu^os  ivoLoyr^g  oiitujs  warrs [jLT/j^sy  dT^oXeiitserdai 
rrj^  dXyjielag,  on  vvv  xou  [/.erat  rocrovrov  v^ivov  rirs  or^tLArd  ^^i  rw\ 
^X'AvTUJv  iv  rolg  i^^xXfiols  irasxiJisyBii  '<cii  15  ^cuvij  rcSv  aKouQeyrujv  fvouXo^j 
ovTcv  'a-aprj  TTxyra,  ^v.  Where  tcJv  dKOvUvrouv  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
glossa  first  put  there  by  scHicone  who  could  not  digest  (^oLvivrujy  ^amj, 
and  afterwards  received  into  the  text.  The  Greek  scholiast  citing  the 
pkcc  has  il  not,  and  St.  Matth.  i.  20.  says,  i^ou  ^AyyeXog  Ky^foo  xacr' 
iva^  Ifdvyj  avrip,  Xiyujy,  ^-c.  and  so  ihO  is  frequently  met  wilb  ip 
authors  followed  by  a  sentence  which  shall  have  no  manner  of  conQec- 
tion  with  sii^ht  or  vision, 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  a  passage  in  CicerOy  which  the  inimit- 
able Greevius  not  rightly  apprehending,  was  forced  to  have  recourse  lo 
a  conjecture. 

Cic.de  Offic.  L.  III.  c.  15. 

Q.  quidem  Sccevola,  P.  F,  cum  postuldssety  ut  sihi  fundus^  rv/nf 
emptor  erat,  semel  indicaretur,  idque  venditor  ita  fecisset ;  dixit ^  se 
pluris  (estimare :  addidit  centum  millia*  Nemo  est  qui  hoc  boni  viri 
fuisse  ncgct ;  sapientis  ncgant ;  ut  si  minoris,  quam  potuisset,  vendi- 
disset. 

The  author  says,  **  There  is  no  one  that  won't  allow  this  to  be  the 
part  of  an  honest  and  good  man  :  but  then  they  say,  it  is  not  of  a  wise 
man ;  as  if  the  seller,  forsooth,  say  they,  had  sold  it  for  less  than  he 
could  aflford."     The  Words  "  ut  si  minorist  quam  potuisset,  Tendidit* 
setf"  are  what  those  people  say  upon  the  occasion,  who  would  readily 
acknowledge  the  honesty,  but  not  the  prudence  of  this  action  of  5ce- 
vo/(i*s ;  and  they  say  them  in  order  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
the  thing.    To  act  in  this  manner,  say  they,  is  to*act  upon  supposition, 
that  (i.  e.  as  if)  the  seller  asked  less  for  the  farm,  and  sold  it  for  leaf 
than  what  he  could  afford  it  for:  which  is  absurd  and  ridici>jus  to 
suppose,    and  therefore  Sccerola  acted    foolishly.     In   short,  potuisset 
and  vendidisset  relate  not  to  Sccexola^  as   thought  the  learned  man 
above,  but  to,  I  don't  know  who,  the  seller. 

1  am,  with  respects  to  all  friends  at  college. 

Your  most  Humble  Servant,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Sir, 


I  HAVE  as  yet  made  but  little  use  of  the  new  edition  o(  PiuttntA^ 
and  so  don't  pretend  to  have  formed  a  settled  judgment  upon  it;  but 
however,  I  think  1  may  safely  concur  with  you  in  saying,  that  ilis 
little  else  than  pompous,  a  very  meagre  jejune  performance:  another 
letter  or  two,  I  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  1  am  giving  yon 
about  the  abservationst  and  then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opium 
more  at  larg^  upon  that  work. 


t^M  Authorsj  ancient  and  modem.  2Si 

MiN.  FEL^C.  11. 

jB/  dim  eiimia  voluptate  molli  vestigio  cedens  arena  subsideret. 

If  this  place*  is  to  be  mended,  oi^  raight  read  by  a  very  small  altera* 
^on,  molle  vestigio  cedens  ;  that  is,  ntollker^  takiiig  the  ueutral  adjec- 
^ve  adverbially,  as  some  MSS.  represent  that  line, 

«  et  lene  crepitans  vocat  Ausier  in  alium,    Mn,  III.  v^  70. 

See  Cunningham  in  his  Horace,  vol.  ii.     And  so  lene  is  used  by  Martial 

and  Avienut ;  e  and  i  are  easily  changed.     Wright\  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 

28^.     CL  Dausq*  p.  36.    nioilis  vestigio  cedens  arena  can  never  be 

sllowed  of,  mollis  and  vestigio  cedens  being  the  same;  fur  though  such 

a  tautology  might  be  dispensed  with  iti  an  author,  it  is  intolerable  in  a. 

-Conjecture:  see  the  Second  Letter ;  and  it  is  upt)n  ihis  account,  that  I 

lay  no  ^reat  stress  on  my  own  reading  molle.   But  there  is  no  occasion 

for  correction  at  all,  and  yet  not  for  that  reason  which  the  observator 

ss&igns,  viz,  that  molli  vestigio  cedens  may  stand   for  molliter  vestigio 

cedens,  because  the  same  objection  lies  against  this,  as  against  mollis 

above,  and   molle;  'tis  true,  the  diction  of  this  author  is  florid   and 

abundant,  but  this  I  apprehend  to  be  no  instance  of  it;  mollis  is  levis 

liere^  that  is,  gentle,  light ;  «nd  so  the  place  may  be  rendered,  **  And 

the  sand  yields  to  the  slightest  and  most  gentle  pressure,  to  the  lightest 

or  softest  tread,"  for  there  is  no  manner  of  necessity,  with    Dr.  DavieSf 

:to  expound  vestigium  of  the  foot  itself;  it  is  here,  as  in  that  passage  of 

Curtttit,  4,  7.    where  speaking  of  Libyan  Deserts,    he  says,    Sabulo^ 

quod  prctaltum  et  vestigio  cedens^  ctgre  moliuntur  pedes.     Vestigium  is 

thepressure  of  the   foot,  the  step ;  Apul.    Metam.  /.  1 .     Dum  amenti 

smdis  accelero  vestigia.     Our  language   is  well  acquainted  with  this 

sens^  of  soft,  as,  I  hit  him  but  softly^  and  in  this  very  case,  tread 

trftiy^  i.  €•  lightly.  Or  gently^     But  so  Cic.  Ep.  Att,  2,   1.  p.  1003. 

idpVerburg.     Quod  me  quodammodo  molli  brachio  de  Pompeii  familia- 

Titate  objurgas,  &c.  and  Columella  6,  I.  ,  Subjinem,  tactus  mollissi- 

mus;  and  so  mollis,  speaking  of  climates,  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of 

l^ii  or  mitis;  and  mitius  mollivsqne  arc  found  joined  in  Florus  IV.  12, 

27.    So  molli  fastigiOf  Qees.  B.  Civ.  1,  ^.  and   Colamcllu  again,  ager 

noUissime  dcvexus,  1,  2. 

MiN,  FjBL.  c,  8, 

Proh  i  mira  stuUitia  et  incredibilis  audacia  !  spernunt  tormenta  prct^ 
^tia,  •  dum  ineerta  metuunt,  et  futura :  Et  dum  mori  post  mortem 
tmcntj  interim  mori  non  timent^  ita  iilis  pavorem  faliax  spcs  solatia 
rediviva  blanditur. 

All  agree,  says  the  observator,  that  this  passage  is  corrupted ;  now 
be  has  forjgot  Rigaltiiis.  Again  he  says,  that  all  axe  agreed  that  the 
words  are  intended  to  express  something  about  the  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness ;  he  may  presume  this,  indeed,  but  otherwise  all  the  annotators 
do  not  say  it  totidem  verbis.  He  offers,  ita  iflSs  laborem  fallens  spes 
solatia  rediviva  blanditur,  but  this  conjecture  deviates  too  far  from  the 
MS.  and  laborem  is  the  less  happy»  because  mori  non  timcnt  immedi- 
ately precedes,  and  seems  to  require  pavorem.    This  passage  in  (he 
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mouth  of  Ccecilius,  is  to  contain  a  sneer ;  now  both  in  the  ob«crvator*« 
version,  and  emendation,  the  poignancy  is  quite  dropt ;  for  this  consist- 
ing partly  in  Faliax,  it  is  to  be  rendered  A  foolish  ilelusive  hope.  But 
he  awns  the  uncertainty  of  his  conjecture,  and.  so  I  am  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  a  justification  of  the  MS.  reading,  against  the  restof  Muiii- 
ctiij's  Aristarchus, 

Bigaltius  attempts  not  the  passage  indeed,  but  then  his  interpretation 
is  unsatisfactory ;  he  ascribes  in  one  breath  two  different  senses  to  bian^ 
ditur,  which  you'll  scarce  think  reasonable:  in  the  first  case  he  uses 
it  for  mulcere  or  fallere,  and  in  the  other,  for  spondf  re  or  poliiceri ; 
point  the  whole  thus,  ita  illis  pavorem  /alias  speSy  solatia  rediviva^ 
olanditur.     Solatia  rediviva  is   the  other  part  of  the  sneer,  and  is  in 
apposition  with  Spes  ;  the  sense  is,  So  does  a  delusive  vain  hope,  namely^ 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  take  place  till  hereafter,  lull  their  J'ears. 
Caicilius  professedly,  and  more  directly  ridicules  the  resurrection  in 
chap.  II.  so  that  there' is  the  less  occasion  for  him  to  be  full  and  ex- 
plicit here,  to  have-specified  before,  as  the  observator  thinks  he  should, 
the  happiness  as  well  as  the  pains  of  another  life ;  moreover  future 
rewards,  and  future  punishments  were  things  inseparable  in  the  Chris- 
tian's creed,  and  they  who  believed  the  one,  believed  likewise  the  other, 
and  that  Cctcilius  knew  this,  appears  from  chap.  ii.     Now  mention  of 
future  punishments  is  actually  made,  insomuch  that  there  is  no  handle 
for  this  objection,  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  line  or  txoo 
lost.    But  allowing  of  my  interpunction  or  exposition,  the  hopes  of 
Christians  are  no  less  mentioned  than  their  fears,  and  both  the  great 
motives  of  Christian  fortitude  are  ridiculed  alike,   and  so  the  very 
ground-work  of  the  objection  is  sapped.     In  short,  appositions  and  re- 
dundancies are  most  frequent  in  this  author;  and  the  sentence  receives 
both  considerable  light  and  strength  from  those  words  in  chap.  XI. 
Omnia  ista  Jigmenta    malesance  opinionis,   et  incepta    SOLATljt  A 
POETIS   FALLACIBUS    in  dulcedine  carminis  lusa,    &c.      That 
blunders  and  misconstructions  have  been  owing  to  false  punctuations, 
is  very  well  known ;  I  shall  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  as  to  present  you 
with  one  very  remarkable   instance:  Andrew  Schott,  in  his  edition  of 
Photius'a  Myriobibl.  and  Meursins,  Gronov.  Antiq.  Gr.  vol.  x.  exhibit 
a  passage  of  Helladius  Besantinous,  under  this  disguise ;  rdov  Si  havX- 
P^a^ujv  [i.  e.  aroi^slcvy]  ocra  fxev  evei  ttJv  ita^xXyjyov(ray  [ji.oat^iv,  fvffn 

iiXroL.  And  their  interpretation  accordingly  speaks  the  following  big 
nonsense.  "  Inter  disyltabas  vero  qucedam  hahent  primam  tongam,  qucs 
NATURA  SUA  CIRCUMFLECTUNTUR,  ttt  fiijra,  S^ra,  ^ra: 
Qua  vero  non  circumflcctuntur,  in  penultimd  acuuntur"  The  alteration 
of  a  single  comma  affords  us  light,  and  sense,  "Oera  ]u.g>  e^^i  njy  leofa- 
X-Tf/ovfrav  jitaxfay  ^ucrst,  itmneoirou,  olov  fir^ra,  tfra,  ijra'  tva,  W  fwj, 
va^o^'jYSTou,  i\<pa,  xdieifa,  SiXra,.  1  hose  names  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
be^  which  have  their  ;9enfi//ima /on^'  hy  nature,  arc  circumflexed  in  that 
penultima,  those  which  have  it  not  so  (but  by  position)  have  an*  acute 
accent.  We  need  not  doubt  of  the  emendation  iMot^obf  ^uoru.  It  is 
Heliadius's  own  expression,  ro  W,  (i.  e,  a  adv.)  fiaxgov  itrri  foa-eh 
^  As  the  observator  has  here  mentioned  the  one  manuscript  o(  this 
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atitbor,  I  would  just  obsenre,  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  Bos,  Faher^  v.  Lie- 
cifttgusj  to  cite  this  maimscripty  and  then,  which  is  yet  worse,  to  say, 
that  the  manuscript  reading  i*>  LvcifugOf  and  the  vulgate  Lucifugar^ 
when  it  is  just  the  contmry. 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  20. 

.  Quid  iilas  anile9  fabulas^  dt  kominibus  avet^  ct  fcras  homines,  ct  de 
hom\i\\h\x%  arbortSy  ai que  jiorcs. 

The  observator  is  here  again  harping  upon  the  old  string,  and  be- 
cause the  passage  is,  as  he  thinks,  ill  worded,  and  not  quite  so  clear  as 
he  would  have  it,  he  would  strike  out  a  part  of  it,  and  would  read, 
Quid  illas  aniles  fabulas,  de  hominibus  aveSf  et  /eras,  arborcs,  atque 
fiiore%.  Which  is  as  nuich  as  to  say,  wiih  the  zany  of  the  age,  Viam 
4mt  inveniam,  out  faciam.  But  Dr.  Dorics  too  makes  a  rout  about  it. 
The  sense  is,  Quid  morer  illas  aniles  fabulas,  scilicet,  de  hominibus  ave$ 
facias,  et  homines  factos  feras,  et  de  hominibus  denique  arbores  factoM 
atque  /lores.  Feras  homines,  i.  e,feras,  qua:  erant  'olim,  et  jam  nunc  in. 
hestiarumformis,  homines  sunt.     According  to  that  in  Ovid, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  facta  quoque  mansit  in  una. 

And  belowy 

Sapeferis  latuit  visis;  chlita  quid  esset, 
Ursaque  conspectos  in  numtibuM  horruit  ursos : 
Pertimvitque  lupos;  quamvis  pater  esset  in  ilUs. 

by  which  it  appears  that  these  beasts  after  their  metamorphoses^  were 
tbougbt  to  continue  the  s^me  persons*  men  and  women  still :  the  author 
therefore  is  not  speaking,  as  Dr.  Davies  causelessly  fears,  of  bcastt 
cbanged  into  men,  by  which  means,  as  he  rightly  observes,  the  trans- 
farmation  of  men  into  beasts  would  be  carelessly  omitted ;  but  he  it 
tctually  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  pertinently,  and  seasonably,  of 
men  changed  into  beasts,  and  so  all  the  common  and  ordinary  muta« 
lions,  which  arc  said  to  befal  men  in  the  mythologic  ages  are  really 
mentioned ;  feras  homines  is  a  locution  of  the  same  sort  as  diis  homini- 
bus, Minuc.  p.  101.  which  expression  Cyprian  likewise  retains,  p.  12. 
So  numina  lapides,  TertulL  Apolog.  c.  22.  Jovem  lapidetn,  Cic.  Epist. 
Fam.  7*  12.  and  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis ;  Sed  illi  debuerant  adorare 
staiim  biforme  numen,  quia  et  canino  et  leonino  capite  commistos,  et  de 
tapro,  et  de  ariete  cornutos,  et  d  lumbis  HIRCOS,  et  d  cruribus  SER* 
PENTES,  et  d  planla  vel  tergo  ALITES  DEOS  receperunt.  Ter- 
tutt.  eod.  c.  l6.  And  again,  Quidam  multo  securiores  totam  vim  hujus 
erroria  VIRGINE  CONTINENTIA  depellunt,  SENES  PUERI, 
cap.  9*  et  Havcrcamp.  in  locum.  FabuUtque  manes,  Hor.  Od.  1.4. 
1&  avifontos  o-viL-pogT},  Herodot.  Clio,  c.  32.  where  Gronovius  the 
sou  brings  S.>i^ouifog  ev^iitos,  and  av6(ctiif9(  ifap^iXv^i  Hostis  turmtt^ 
p.  192.  of  these  observations,  which  it  seems  he  could  digest  well 
enough:  see  also  Is.  Voss.  ad  Catulluro,  p.  21.  In  short,  in  thiise 
cases  the  substantives  are  either  used  adjectively»  or  it  is  an  apposition, 
•nd  the  expression  no  other  than  those  which  are  more  commonly  known, 
AdtnHui  rex.  Homo  rex,  Deus  rex,  and  the  like,  or  than  those  mention- 
ed ill  the  second  letter,  amnis  Tiberinus,  Nilus  amms^  Indue  Jtumen^ 
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As  to  the  change  of  syntax  or  phrase  in  this  sentence,  I  need  not  inform 
yoB>  Sify  that  it  is  common  in  the  very  best  authors,  I  shall  rather 
chose  to  observe  upon  it,  that  here  it  is  not,  perhaps,  without  its  pecu- 
liar beauty ;  the  change  of  men  into  beasts  is  so  easy  a  moral  transition, 
and  in  the  natural  way,  seemingly  so  much  easier  than  either  into  birds 
or  plants,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  accordingly, 
and  as  if  there  was  almost  no  change  at  all,  as  if  these  ferct  were  not  so 
much  de  viris  aut  fcnninis  fdctoty  s,s/erce  homines^  fij^f^  humanct. 

Your  most  sincere  friend,  &c» 


LETTER  VI. 

Sir, 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  recantation  shall  make  the  subject  of  this, 
to  which  I  shall  add  an  instance  or  two,  wherein  I  think  he  bears  too 
hard  upon  others. 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

MiNuc.  Fbl.  c.  21. 
Erigone  svspensa  de  1aqu€0  esU  ut  Virgo  inter  astra  ignita  sit. 

Mothinks  I  would  have  ignita  to  be  a  more  significant  word  than  the 
obscrvator  would  make  it,  and  that  astra  ignita  should  mean  the  sum- 
mer constellations.  See  Rigaltius;  who,  by  the  way,  is  that  ONE  per- 
son be  intimates  by  SOME.  But  at  last  the  observator  himself  says,  p« 
48.  that  he  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  general  epithet,  or  not.  Astra 
ignita  may  perhaps  mean  the  summer  signs  and  constellations^  of  oAicA 
Virgo  is  one.  If  there  is  any  difierence  betwixt  igneus  and  ignituSf  to 
that  igneus  may  be  that  which  has  heat  in  itself  (as  Virgil  says  igtteui 
Solf  and  TertMah,  ignea  Zona,  speaking  of  the  flaming  swtird  that 
guarded  Paradise)  and  ignitus  that  which  is  heated  by  something  elie; 
iU  1  say»  there  be  any  such  distinction  as  this  to  be  made,  then  OMira 
t^tVa  must  mean  the  summer  signs,  as  thought  to  be  heated  by  the 
&un ;  but  as  he  has  knocked  his  own  observation  on  the  bead  by  an 
open  retractation,  I  shall  be  at  no  further  trouble  about  it :  the  reading 
here  is  ignata;  now  it  is  true,  the  alteration  into  ignita  is  easy,  and  luir- 
tural  enough,  but  it  is  ik)  less  so,  should  you  change  it  into  itmata^  that 
is,  ifnmortaliSf  ingenitOy  in  which  sense  I've  observed  it  often  in  Teriut* 
Uan^  a  writer  our  author  is  well  versed  in,  and  once  in  Prudentius  ;  the 
epithet  upon  this  supposition  has  still  a  greater  energy,  it  makes  a  para 
absurd  contrast  with  laqueo  suspensa  est ;  and  Octavius  seems  to  intcii4 
it  should,  for  he  goes  on,  Castores  alternis  moriuntur,  nt  VIVANT: 
Msculapius  ut  in  DRUM  surgat^  fulminatur :  Hercules  ut  HOMI*- 
NEM  EXUATf  Oetceis  ignibus  concrematur.  Tis  pity  St.  Cypriaa^ 
who  has  what  is  here  cited,  verbatim^  determines  not  the  reading  for  us 
by  giving  us  the  other  also ;  the  observator  testifies  that  the  stars  were 
thought  to  be  gods,  and  if  you  want  an  higher  authority,  see  Cie.  dt 
Nat.  Deor.  2.  l6.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  22.  ed.  Pott.  Plato  in  Crat^^ 
"lie  letter  g  ha^  so  great  a  share  in  the  compounds  of  NascQr,  that  the 
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ropybt  might  easily  put  ignatus  for  innatus  ;  but  possibly  the  old  way 
oi  writing  this  word  was  ingnatus ;  Dausquins  shews  that  the  Latint 
often  dropt  the  n,  so  that  then  it  will  be  ignatus^  and  theg  I  suppose  to 
be  afterwards  softenvd  into  another  ji,  so  as  then  to  be  innatus i  and  the 
like  changes  we  may  imagine  in  co/inatus,  and  by  the  same  steps,  e<mg- 
natuSf  xognatus,  connatus.  'i'hu  old  Romans  had  the  gn  frequently 
amongst  them,  as  ignotttSj  ignartts,  ignavus,  and  forty  others,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  branches  of  this  radix,  gnatns^  gnaturiof  and  its  com- 
pounds, prognatuSi  cognatus^  agnatus  ;  the  g  moreover  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  radix,  at  least  anciently;  for  wheretis  the  com- 
pounds oinosco  are  supposed  to  have  it,  as  ignotus  above,  because  the 
radix  is  originally  Greekf  viz.  from  yiytiaycuf,  so  nascor  is  probably' 
from  some  tense  of  yswoLuj  or  ysivofj^at ;  and  so  I  conceive  that  those 
words  were  anciently  read  ingnotus^  ingnqvus,  ingnarus,  &c.  in  is  most 
certainly  part  of  the  composition  of  these  words,  as  also  of  innattts, 
Dausquius  produces  an  inscription  wherein  is  read  singno  v,  sum,  p.  45, 
Biii  be  this  how  it  will,  ignata  may  as  easily  be  (or  innata  as  ignita. 

]En.   IV.  500. 

Non  tamen  Anna  novis  prcttexere  funera  sacris 
Germanam  credit^  nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  Sichcti, 
Ergo  jussa  parat. 

Here  the  observer  propria  ccedit  vineta,  and  is  at  last  almost  induced 
by  an  authority  in  Ovid,  to  agree  with  Servius  in  construing  concipit, 
imagine^  perceive,  with  esse  understood  :  but  otherwise  you  may  repre- 
«;nt  the  place  thus. 

Non  tamen  Anna  novis  pratexere  funera  $acris 
Germanam  credit,  (nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,)  aut  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  Sichai. 

So  that  free  shall  be  nee  enim,  and  concipit  shall  refer  to  Dido,  whilst 
credit  and  timet  relate  to  Anna,  and  are  joined  by  the  disjunctive  aut : 
if  you  should  object  that  the  poet  says  of  Dido,  ver.  474^* 

Ergo  ubi  concepit  furias  evicta  dolore, 
Decrevitque  mori : 

I  answer,  that  there  the  author  is  rehearsing  the  matter  of  fact,  namely, 
bow  it  was  with  Dido  in  her  own  breast,  whereas  here  he  is  speaking  of 
Warti/icc  and  dissimulation,  and  how  she  appeared  to  her  sister :  as 
to  the  broken  construction,  'tis  frequent  in  the  very  best  writers.  So 
Luke  ix.  39*  where  ro  x^a^si  is  to  be  referred  to  the  child,  and  the  rest 
to  the  unclean  spirit.  See  RapheL  on  the  place.  Upon  the  whole, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  concipit  is  a  very  justifiable  reading. 

Georg.  III.  432. 

Postquam  exusta  palas,  terrceque  ardore  dehiscunt ; 
Exsilit  in  siceum,  et  Jlammantia  luminti  torquens 
Sctvit  agris,  asperque  siti^  at  que  extern  t  us  astu. 

Here  we  would  have  read  exercitus  astu,  by  conjecture,  as  we  pre^ 
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tended ;  but  lest  we  should  be  found  out,  wc  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge afteff  that  it  was  in  a  very  good  maniiscHpt  Ursinun  made  use  of; 
the  edition  of  Virgil  I  use>  is  that  cum  Notts  Variorum ^  Lugd.  Bat. 
]6S0,  and  there  Cerda  says  expressly,  "  Ne  abeat  inobservatum,  in  non- 
nullis  iegi  exercitus,  vividiore  (ut  apparetj  sententia  :"  which  note,  I 
presume^  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  De  la  Cerda^s  own  edition.  Cerda" 
nu$  you  see  testifies  that  exercitus  is  in  more  manuscripts  than  one,  and 
seemt  likewise  to  approve  it;  what  affected  sagacity  here  is  all  this 
while  ?  yea*  what  pilfering  of  fame  by  robbing  the  annotators  ?  But  as 
the  various  lections  of  the  Colotian  manuscript  are  observed  to  be  gene- 
rally glosses,  and  Lincohtienm  has  brought  the  observator  to  retract 
this  note,  our  author  is  at  last  very  safe  from  this  attack ;  as  I  hope  be 
is  too  from  that  of  Mr.  Markland,  on 

Mn.  IV.  450. 
fuiis  extern  ta  Dido.. 

Who  would  willingly,  though  with  just  as  much  Reason,  and  expressly 
against  Servius*&  authority,  correct  it, 

Jatis  exercita  Dido. . 

Exterritus  in  this  sense  is  so  much  Virgilian,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ; 
but  this  spawn  of  criticism,  when  they  once  get  a  favourite  word  by  the 
end,  arc  for  thrusting  it  in  every  where,  oftentimes  in  the  author's  wrong, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  charactcristical  reading;  these  cor- 
rupters of  antiquity  are  a  pretty  ancient  fraternity,  for  we  find  PhotiuM 
making  a  like  complaint  of  Paulus  Mysus  in  regard  to  an  oration  of 
Lysias  the  orator.  Cod.  262.  IloujXog  Si  ye,  o  bk  Mvctas,  t6v  t9  ml 
rott  vnfjKOu  Aoyov,  ovhh  rujy  sl^rjijjyujv  trvvisif,  rrjg  rs  yyyjtniri^Tog,  rwr 
kucnaTcdSy  iyipdKXsi  >,6ywv,  xa)  iroWovf  na)  KaXovg  aXAou^  stg  vitwf 
dTTOppi^dlJ.eyof,  iro\\yjs  x.a)  tx,syalKr)f  rodg  ivd^oiifovf  wf€\slas  difsarioTfC^, 
Ou%  f  J^rtrxojxevwy  en  tcvv  viri  ^/ajSoX^v  ttscovrctiy  aKOL^  yaio  difOKotSirngf 
itx^Bw^iin^treiv,  imK^areari^as  ttj^  hafioXrjs,  wnre^  xa*  sit  kkXwv  c'dXXfffr, 
i^TTJf^  d\Y,9elac,  yeyeyrijjLsyrjS.  But  to  return  ;  if  exterritus  is  to  stand  in 
the  Georgia^  I'll  venture  to  say,  it  ought  in  the  Mneid  too;  but  to  this 
very  attempt  of  Mr.  Markland\  on  the  JEneid,  I  sincerely  believe,  is 
owing  that  of  our  observator  on  the  Georgia;  he  stole  it,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  servilely  copied  it  from  this:  to  that  idle  and  weak  conatwi 
of  Lincofniensis^  the  observator's  correspondent,  on  this  passage  of  the 
Georgia,  p.  64«  of  the  observations,  I  need  say  nothing ;  the  obsenrti- 
tor,  in  his  turn,  has  demolished  it; 


tuoque 


Marts  cadunt  subiiiper  mutua  vulnera  Jratres, 

MiN.  Fel,  c.  25.  , 
Sime  et  Acca  Larentia  et  Flora  meret rices  propudiosot* 

Ntithtr  Amobius  nor  Augustine  say^  thai  Flora  was  a  deified  harlot. 
It  is  probabky  that  our  author  and  Lactantius,  who  assert  t/,  are  im^ 
taken. 

All  this  is  Mons.  Bayle;  as  is  also  all  Dr.  Davies^s  annotation:  I 
can't  pretend  here  to  take  into  examination  every  thing  iha^  Fosfivi  lad 
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JBay/^  have  said  upon  this  subject^  but  shall  content  myself  with  mak* 
ing  an  observation  or  two  in  fiavpur  of  the  fathers* 

The  charge  at  first  glimpse  seems  to  fall  heavy  upon  our  author,  who, 

&s  writing  before  Lactantius^  appears  to  be  the  father  of  this  story ;  and 

much  more  because  TertuUian^  twice  mentioning  Acca  Larentia  under 

the  character  of  a  harlot,  and  he  prior  to  Minitciifs^  and  sometimes  ex- 

sicribed  by  him,  says  not  a  word  oi  Flora:  but  still  hcfe.|||»--but  three 

against  three,  (for,  as  Tertullian  is  to  be  joined  to  ifl.Mfj^MJIt|  AugHB- 

tine^  so  is  Ci/prian  t(»  Minucius  and  LactantiuiJ  three  negatfrer^gainst 

three  aflirmatives,  or  rather,  three  that  don't  properly  deny  the  thing, 

but  happen  to  1k' silent,  and  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

Now  'tis  plain,  that  Lactnntius  has  not  herein  blindly  followed  3/»- 
fimns^  for  he  relates  the  whole  story  with  all  the  several  steps  of  it, 
and  consequently  must  have  it  from  some  other  author:  Minucim 
ihenfore  invented  not  the  story ;  nor  yet  Idictantius,  for  Minucius^  it 
seems,  just  hinted  at  it  before  him ;  so  that  it  is  not  these  two  authors 
that  are  mistaken,  but  some  third  writer,  if  any,  whom  tli^cy  used  in 
common :  this  fact  therefore  is  far  from  giving  just  occasion  to  that 
si'vcrc  reflexion  Vosaius  makes  upon  it;  Orig.  Idol,  1.  12.  p.  49,  Of 
ihciwo,  the  weight  lies  upon  Lactantius;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  lay 
the  burthen  even  upon  him,  unless  *tis  reasonable  to  suppose  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  barefaced  liars;  the 
cumjnt  of  the  story,  as  glossed  over  by  the  poet,  he  acknowledges^ 
lies  against  him,  but  he  may  challen!;e  all  to  gainsay  him  in  point  of 
flic  legacy,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  wliicli  must  be  true,  he  could  never 
^&ve  the  impudence  to  assert  a  falsehood  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  mosi 
^'ie,  both  Ovid  and  the  scholiast  of  Juvenal^  and  Vussius^  in  spite  of 
himself,  confess  this:  again,  the  nature  of  the  Floralia  does  but  too 
plainly  bespeak  their  origin,  which  as  instituted  more  over  by  a  harlot^ 
^  says  the  scholiast,  to  whom  should  they  be  instituted  but  to  Venusp 
Wone  like  unto  her?  Nay,  Ovid  expressly  sajrs,  that  iVora  was  the 
^dess  of  courtezans,  thereby  methinks  intimating  no  less  than  that 
'he  was  herself  one  of  that  tribe;  and  Augustine*s  words  imply  no  less, 
"  Cujus  ludi  scenici  tarn  effusiore  et  Jiccntiore  turpitudiite  celebrantur, 
•'  qmis  inteUigaty  quale  dcemonium  sit,  quod  placari  aliter  non  potest.** 
Tis  pretty  plain,  that  the  scholiast  alludes  to  the  very  same  story  LaC' 
tantifis  tells;  by  agreeing  with  him  in  the  rise  of  the  Floralia,  he  fairly 
ii^noates  what  he  durst  not  speak  out;  they  that  hold  the  one,  must 
k)ld  the  other. 

Ill  short,  I  cannot  think  that  either  our  author,  or  Lactantius  forged 

(bis  story  :  and  then  farther,  that  as  Lactantius  follows  not  Minucius, 

>H)r  Minucius  Tertullian,  whom  yet  in  other  cases  he'  is  apt  to  follow, 

'tis  to  me  roost  evident,  that  they  had  it  from  some  third  writer,  who 

vas  no  Christian ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of,  because  of  the 

4choliast  of  Juvenal:     now  if  this  Pagan  writer  could  by  any  means  be 

(buad  out,  it  would  quite  clear  up  this  point;  what  if  it  should'bo 

Ferrius  Flaccus  ?  Lactantius  lias  that  moment  cited  Verrius,  and  on 

the  like  occasion ;  nay,  if  we  are  to  receive  Vossius'^  emcudationy  on 

this  very  same  gcca^ion,  viz.  in  speaking  of  Flora  as  a  barlot ;  Verrius 
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wrote  lihros  rerum  memoria  dignarum^  de  obscvris  CatoniSt  (by  vihtck  I 
suppose  is  meant  the  Origincs  of  CatoJ  Saturnuth  et  Fastos :  Tertul- 
lian  quotes  not  K^rrius  any  where  in  his  apology,  so  lha:t  'tis  no  wonder 
that  he  should  say  nothing  of  Florae  though  he  mentions  jfcca  Laren- 
tia  ;  in  a  word,  if  so  be  that  in  any  of  those  pieces  Verrim  mentiot^ed 
this  story,  the  three  writers  Minucius,  Lactaniius,  and  the  scholiast^ 
had  it  probably  from  him,  and  then  Verrius  is  to  look  to  the  truth  of  it, 
and  our  authors  are  all  clear. 

'^IiN.  Fel.  c^  32. 

Deum  ocutis  carnalibus  vis  videre,  cum  ipsam  aniniam  tuam,  qua  vM" 
ficariSf  et  ioqueris,  ncc  aspicere  possts^  nee  tenere  ? 

As  before  upon  Lactantius  and  Minucius,  so  here  the  obscrvator  is 
too  hard  upon  Dr.  Davies ;  who  meant,  to  be  sure,  that  cerncrc  should 
respect  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  aspicere  that  of  the  body ;  cernere  is 
with  him  percipere  or  sentire ;  Cerno  animo  scpultam  patriam.  Cic. 
Orat.  in  Catilin.  4.  6.  Non  ergo  ideo  nascimur^  vt  ecr,  quce  suntfacjtaj 
videamus ;  sed  ut,  ipsutn  factor  em  rerum  omnium  contempltmur,  i.  e. 
tncQte  cernamus,  Lactant.  3.  9-  13.  Erectd  mente  Deum  cernere.  Id. 
3.  27.  16.  and  in  3.  27.  14.  he  speaks  dt  anima:  lumiae ;  ami  Cicero 
Tvsc.  Disp.  p.  73.  Ed.  teri»  Davisii,  and  p.  194.  with  whom  also 
animo  videre  and  animo  cernere  is  common. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to.  say  by  this,  that  cernere  is  the  true  read* 
ing,  for  tenere  has  the  very  same  sense  as  cernere  in  this  case,  and  de- 
notes percipere,  sentire,  iutelligere,  and  the  like ;  for  as  compreienda 
is  the  same  with  teneo,  in  the  primary  sense  of  teneo,  so  is  tenea  the 
same  with  comprchendo  in  the  comnioii  acceptation  oi  comprehends ; 
TertulL  c.  17.  Lact,  1.  20.  21.— 3.  12.  2.-2.  8.  40.— 2.  I7.  ult.— 
3.  27.  13.  Comprehendere  and  tenere  are  joined  in  Lact.  3.  30.  4« 
Videri  and  comprehendiy  Minuc,  p.  89. 

Adieu. 


LEITER  VII. 

Sir, 

1  SHALL  present  you  here  with  a  series  of  observations,  which  I  take 
to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  not  his  own. 

Virg.  Georg.  lV.5l6. 
Nulla  Venus,  non  uUi  animumjlexere  Hymencti, 

The  Roman,  Medicean,  and  some  other  old  books  so  represent  it ; 
others  give  nullique,  says  Pierius.  And  will  not  either  of  these  §en« 
our  turn,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  needless  conjecture  ?  Whither 
m\\  ihh  Enundandi  cacoethes  carry  us?  Virgil  has  Hiatus\  but  why 
must  these  be  multiplied,  and  that  against  authority?  In  short,  the 
leceived  reading  is  evA-y  whit  as  good  as  animum,  or  as  fiti//t  t^t  am- 
mvmf  as  Ltacolniensis  most  inhanDoniously  conjectures. 
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MiH,  Fel.  c.  8. 

Qtft  de  tiltimd  Jctce  collectis  imperitioribuif  et  mulieribus  creduUs, 
^exUs  sui  facilitate  labentibus,  plebem  profanct  conjurationis  instituunt. 

Upon  which  the  observator  writes,  "  Perhaps  it  should  be  muliercu' 
Uif  which  expresses  a  greater  contempt/'  Now  after  having  said  this, 
one  would  really  wonder,  with  what  assurance  he  can  urge  against  Ia»^ 
^ohiensis,  p.  l^S.  *^  Since  Lydia  is  very  good  sense^  and  is  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  it  ought  not  to  be  changed  for  Libya,  though  Libya  were 
AS  proper  a  word."  Minucius^s  passage  is  good  sense  already,  and  can- 
not be  improved  but  upon  a  principle  fundamentally  dangerous  both  to 
juitiquity  and  posterity :  Lactanttus  5,  13.5.  alluding  to  this  cavil  of 
the  heathens,  and  possibly  to  this  very  passage  of  Minucius,  says*  **  Si 
^nim  foeminae  sexus  infirmitate  labantur^  &c."  where  you  see  he  seeks 
»ot  to  exaggerate  the  matter,  by  the  use  of  diminutives. 

ViRG.  iEn.  I.  267. 

At  puer  Ascanius^  cui  nunc  cognomen  liilo 
Addiiur,  (II us  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno) 
Triginta 

As  the  Mneid  now  is,  I  don't  find  that  the  obser>'ator  contends  to 
liavc  any  thing  struck  out ;  and  therefore  I  shall  dismiss  this  passage 
^ith  only  a  wish,  that  he  would  often  call  to  mind,  that  the  classic 
^ters  were  all  fallible  men,  witness  Servius's  remark  on  JEn,  VI f. 
^4.  that  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,  that  is,  such  as  the  best  ma- 
nuscripts represent  them,  unless,  what  very  rarely  happens,  there  beao 
ahsolote  necessity  to  the  contrary ;  nothing  less  than  self-evidence  or 
demonstration  can,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  support  a  conjecture  against 
their  authority :  that  he  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  he  pronounced 
upon  diat  line  in 

JEn.  IV.  633. 

Turn  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  adfata  Sichsti^ 
Namque  suam  patrid  antiqud  cinis  ater  habcbat. 

^Tvm  manifestly  read  it  in  his  copy,  for  he  explains  patria  antiqua: 
^ftt  he  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  he  went  about  to  new  mould  that 

passage, 

Mn.  VIII.  131. 

Sed  mea  me  mrtus^  et  sancta  oracula  DivAm, 
Cognatigue  patres^  tua  terris  dedita  faraa, 
Conjunxire  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentem. 

yfhenServius  justly  observes  upon  mea  me  virtuSp  "  Hcee  arrogatio  ad 
^omtrem  Evandri  pertinet  ;*'  for  if  the  hero's  own  virtue  assimilated  him» 
•r  any  ways  recommended  him  to  the  king,  an  equal  honour  and  com- 
pliment redounds  to  Evander ;  all  alteration  is  therefore  superseded,  and 
much  more  so,  as  mea  me  virtus,  what  the  observator  acknowledges,  is 
in  character;  again,  the  observator's  sagacity  here  is  all  borrowed 
money,  for  Servius  takes  notice  of  the  seeming  arrogance,  by  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  and  excuse  it;  and  as  to  transposing  the  t^o  half 
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liueSy  the  observator  has  forgot  the  two  passages  himsolf  produces  p.^  7. 
where  dii  and  mens  sibt  conscia  recti  occur  jointly,  dii  and  mores  ^  but 
I  shall  here  bring  the  former  passage  at  length ; 

ViRO.  Mn.  I.  600. 
grates  persohere  dignas 


NoH  opis  est  nostra^  Dido  : 
Dt  tibi  (si  qua  pios  respectant  numina,  si  quid 
Usquam  juititug  est  J  et  mens  sibi  conscia  rectiy 
Pramia  digna  ferant. ■  _ 

Here  the  observator  offers^  fercnt ;  the  potential  mood  and  the  futurr 
tense  of  the  indicative  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  are  often  put  for 
each  other ;  see  jEn>  X  I.  708.  There's  a  parallel  passage  in  PJktedrw 
4.  24.  24. 


quum  religuum  posceret ; 


llliy  inquity  reudent^  quorum  sunt  laudis  dua. 

Speaking  of  the  Castors.     Here  where  Burman  and  Hare  would  read 
reddent,  Bentley,  has  it  reddant ;   Servius  and  Donatus  both  exhibit 
feranty  and  so  Homer  quoted  by  ServiuSy 

2o}  $e  6so)  rcjjy  ^  dvrl  %afiy  fji^evoeixia  Solsy,     11.^.  650*    • 

There  was  no  doubt  but  the  gods  would  repay  the  queen,  and  it  became 
the  hero  to  express  At«  gratitude  by  wishing  it;  'tis  very  true,  what  the 
observator  says,  that  'tis  partly  owing  to  the  notes  of  Servius^  tbai 
Virgil  has  come  down  to  us  so  little  corrupted }  and  'tis  as  true,  that  wt 
ought  now  to  make  the  same  use  of  this  most  ancient  and  learned  con* 
mentator,  and  to  use  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  those  many  woimda 
and  g^hes,  which  otherwise  these  sons  of  ScribleruSf  these  JEnadomtt^* 
figes  would  every  day  inflict.    But  to  go  ou» 

ViRG.  iEn.  V.  495. 

Tertius  Eurytiony  tuusy  6  clarissimey  frater^ 
Pandare:  qui  qnondaniy  }uss\x%  confundere  fxdu*^ 
In  medios  telum  torsisti  primus  Achivos. 

Servius  talks  of  Minerva  persuasioney  and  Taubman  meatioas  the  ylao 
in  Homer y  aud  so  without  much  acumen  he  might  fancy  that  it  sbovU 
be  suasus.  But  jussus  he  confesses  to  be  better,  because  it  btcaM 
Virgil  to  favour  the  Trojans  and  their  friends,  as  much  as  possibly  Im 
could :  there's  no  occasion  to  seelc  shelter  in  this  artifice ;  for  jussus  h 
better  than  suasus,  because  'tis  the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  be- 
cause it  is  synonymous  with  suasus;  whiit  the  gods  persuade  they  as  it 
were  command,  and  so  of  other  people ;  and  accordingly  Ctuar  joins 
kortor  and  jubea  together,  '^  Quhd  res  nulla  successerat,  posiferti  Us 
consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  prt^ugere^  hortante  et  jubente  FcrcMgifs* 
rigey^  de  B,  G.  7-  25.  thus  hbX£ow  of  the  Gretks  is  propcrlj  jfisn^ 
but  as  frequently  hortari^  suadercy  rogare,  petere* 

JEn.  Vn.  443. 

Cura  tiki  DivUm  ^jfigitSf  et  templa  tueri: 
Bella  viri  p^cem^  geranl 
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^\Via.t  is  he  angry  at  ?  Pierius  manifestly  gives  his  voice  for  gerent ;  so 
tVjat  Ibis  is  no  restoration  of  his;  he  claims  no  thanks,  I  hope,  tor  bring- 
ing tUe  authority  from  Homer,  for  Taubnian  supplied  him  with  that. 

iEn.  VIII.  630. 
•  'Fecerat  et  viridi  fcctam  Mavortis  in  antro    - 

FrocubuUse  lupam  :  geminos  huic  ubtra  circum 
Ludere  pendente  pueros^  et  lambere  mat  rem 
ImpavidoM :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
M  ulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  Jin gere  lingud. 

**  Is  not  mulcere  alternos  too  bold  an  expressioo,  says  the  observator, 

since  motion  cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture  ?"     Now  here  again  we 

M«  beholden  to  Servius,  who  writes,  **  Non  quod  in  picturd  eraty  dicit ; 

^  id  quod  intelligimus  factum  fuisseJ'     And  then  he  goes  on  to  justify 
it  by 

iEn.  I.  483. 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros. 

And  indeed  'tis  an  idle  question;  for  in  strictness,  how  could  they  be 
'n^'^scnted  as  playing,  r.  632.  or  moving,  as  Servius  interprets  it ;  as 
^\k playing  and  sucking?  eod*     These  casee  arc  much  like  to  those  in 

Eclog.  VI.  6Q. 

Turn  Fhdethontiadas  musco  circumdat  amarct 
Corticis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos* 

Which  are  called  beauties ;  sec  Servius  on  the  place.  But  as  the  obser- 
^tor  seems  more  especially  choked  at  mulcere  alternos,  altemus  is 
Vied  by  the  poets  for  ambo.  And  so  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  mulr 
^c  alternos  for  mulcere  ambos ;  'tis  De  la  Cerda*s  observation,  and 
^t  his,  that  Cicero  has 

Obstipum  caput,  et  tereti  cervice  reflexum. 

ViRO.  Mn.  XI.  708. 
Jam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  laudim* 

Tiberius  Donatus  makes  ventosa  a  vocative  here,  as  appears  by  his  para- 
pbasey  so  that  even  this  remark  is  none  of  his.  What  I  have  all  along 
^d  being  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
vpon  an  observation  of  Mr.  Huefs. 

Gcorg.  IV.  51 U 

Qualis  popule4  mssrens  Fhilomela  sub  umbr& 
Amissos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  orator  ' 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noctero,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrate  et  mastis  lati  loca  questibus  implet. 

This  very  learned  man  here  asks,  "  Comment  se  peuvent  rencontrer  en* 
semble  la  nuit  et  Vonibre  du  peuplierf**  by  which  you  may  perceive,  he 
understands  umbra  literally.     If  it  be  so  to  be  understood,  the  author 
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Chon  na5t  mean,  th/it  caoacti  b^  tibe  mooa  or  di«?  DvH^^  Rit  Vir^ 
say»y  tb<c?  bfrcE  aor  iipoa  a  bou^sk,  wliicii  caoooC  emEj  be  nrcusoM 
with  tht  Urerai  aenae  of  mmhroi  aX  all*  aad  a&  mmArm  httvty.  9&  is  ccbrr 
c»!««%  b  a^hiii<;  more  than  cuv<>r  or  proCectioa ;  fopuied  «a^  mMHb-r4^ 
•ruifT  rHr  shelcer  i>f  tho  poplar. 

Atui  oow  f  fion'c  know  xhsa  vaj  thhig  rmans  fcr  nse  to  Ai^  koi  fi9  w»if 
in  expocrafirm  of'  jour  decMiaa  betwixt  oir  ami  tWe  dnrrafejc.  Btt 
kr!it  jofi  %Konf ri  tntort  irpoo  ok*,  chat  I  have  likewtK  jumplJ  a  cridcai 
firf#>tt<:e  r>i:'  twr>  La^tJt  aiithrvsio  Emglisk^  'cisaronnfj,  before  I 
you  ^  ^oTKf,  to  obierfe,  that  1  aaij  UAlnm  mjitmAcri  that 
jurlgRieirt  u  rlv^  f>b«cr7atf>r%  not  mine;  that  tbie  aiktbor  I  kan^  id  4» 
frith,  b  an  Ei'^fUk  anthor,  and  that  it  b  he  who  is  coacenvtl  with  ibr 
twr>  Ij/iiim  orm:  whom  therribre  1  here  finallj  iJwMiw,  anc^lemie  la 
publish  hh  Uarmfd  -cork  (as  he  arruguitlj  calls  it)  with  what  care  wmi 
dii-patck  be  shail  chink  fit. 

Yoor  Tf ry  homble  serrant  aad  afimirer,  &c. 
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i  I A  V 1 1f  c  ''  allrmpted  to  find  fault  with  mme  of  the  Itm/afints*  wUch 
Mr.  IVIlamv  '*  J&A«  ^'"^^  ^  difficult  pastu^^ta  m  ike  IJthrxm  Scr^ 
imre$/*  ancT  hiring  thus  iocimed  the  diq»leaswe  of  tbtf  Gtm^kmmm, 
I  iir>pr  yoa  will  permit  me,  through  tbe  mediofli  oijomr  J§ut  mml^  t» 
m^kt,  a  few  reniarfcs  on  his  attempt  to  piofe  that  I  have  bo 
skill  iff  the  Hebrew  Lai^uace. — As  1  ba^e  reason  to  believe  jm 
int$ft47iU4  with  coiamunicatiuns  procured  you  by  Mr.  B.1i 
f  4Mfll,  a.4  much  as  possible,  avoid  beiog  tedioos:  aad  iadeed,  iff  fid 
tt^d  cofiiiider  if  a  debt  of  respect  due  to  yoor  readers,  and  to  tboK 
kerned  g«iflemeo  nhose  rames  appear  io  your  Joonial,  I  should  aot 
trouble  you  oa  this  occasion.  Certainly,  if  I  deserve  the  cbaiacter  winch 
Mr*  B.  gives  me,  you  bare  been  very  blaiBcable  in  etviBg  oiy  papcn  m 
place  among  tb<ne  of  so  many  learned  bmo.  I  do,  however,  mmtt 
cheerfully  appeal  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  oriental  litetatste'lbr  ibe 
imflMe  of  my  former  remarks  on  Mr.  B.  thongih  I  do  not  eoCertra  dbt 
1b#0«  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors. 

I  imiA  tn  No.  X.  of  your  Journal  that  when  /ITUl  signifies  **  m  Ab 

JUiM  ^Z*  It  always  implies  the  absence  of  doit  in  the  fdaoe  of  whkjt 
n^uAft*  —Mr.  B.  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  case;   but  solely  be 
#NKtrit  Ui  have  given  some  better  reason  than  bb  bare  assertioii,  sinee 
it^itry  mtif€  Englfsb  scbohir  most  know  that  in  tbe  two  pmagfT  qootod» 
0m  if%l»r4mmo  **  in  tkt  vlsee  of  is  equivalent  to  "  mslend  ^.''— Now, 
Wtmf^  God  uses  secoocl  means  to  effect  his  providentml  and  giaupoi 
■ii99«9^  tbiere  his  immediate  presence  b  not ;    otherwise  utemmU  aad 
%nf#  are  terms  of  the  same  signification.    Tboogh  oiy  sotiooi 
Ifpif  the  divine  beiog  are  diflferent  from  Mr.  B.'^  I  cia 
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him  that  I  firmly  believe  in  the  ubiquity  of  Jehovah,  and  consequently 
that,  in  his  spiritual  and  operative  presence,  he  cannot  be  absent  from 
aoy  place:  ycrto  say  that  God  acts  mediately  by  a  person,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  he  acts  immediately,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terras. — Levit.  xvi.  32.  is  not  to  Mr.  B/s  purpose  ;  for  if  it 
were,  he  must  argue  that  Saul  was  not  sheltered  by  the  umbrage  of  the 
grove,  but  that  he  was  instead  of  the  grove.  This  is,  in  plain  £n- 
gNsb,  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation,  not  of  a  **  difKcult  passage  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;''  but  of  one  that  has  not  the  shadow  of  difficulty 
about  it ;  the  impropriety  of  which  must  be  manifest  to  every  En- 
glish scholar  of  tolerable  capacity ;  for  if  TMID  is  rightly  translated  in 
Gen.  1.  19.  and  Lev.  xvi.  3U.  then  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6,  according  to  Mr. 
B.*s  uiode  of  arguin;;,  ought  to  be  rendered  **  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah 
IN8TBAP  OF  the  grove,  &c."  In  both  the  passages  quoted  as  autho- 
rity by  Mr.  B.  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  primary  signification 
of  /rrn  *  uniUr.*  in  the  former,  Josq)h  said  to  his  brethren,  '*  I  am 
rttm  under  God,''  i.  e.  acting  as  his  instrument ;  in  the  latter,  Moses 
direeting  Israel  respecting  the  rites  of  atonement,  &c,  says,  **  whom 
he  shall  consecrate  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father's 
Mead,"  i.  e.  tmder  his  father  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  having  his 
maxue  inserted  below  that  of  his  father  in  the  roll  or  Chronicle. 

Allowing  that  I  were  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  your  readers 
to  soppose,  does  it  follow,  because  JlH/l  has  various  meanins;s,  that 
Mr.  B.  has  rightly  applied  one  of  them  in  t.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  T  Does 
Mr.  B.  think  he  has  written  intelligibly  where  he  says,  **  Mr.  H.  should 
Iiaire  known  that  the  word  admits  of  near  fifty  different  modes  of  ex- 
fnesiioo.  seeording  to  its  ideal  variation,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
nitogetker  ignorant]"  I  must  confess  myself  ignorant  of  Mr.  B.'s 
Meaning :  I  really  thought  that,  on  his  plan,  all  the  variations  in  the 
flgnificntion  of  Hebrew  words  were  made  by  the  juxta  position  of 
tile  BiasoKtic  vowel  points ;  does  he  mean  to  teach  that  tHHD  taehath 
k  pointed  in  50  different  ways  in  the  Hebrew  Bible? 

Mr.  B.  says,  **  I  would  ask  this  Gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes, '  Saul 
abode  in  the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,'  what  necessity  there  was 
tan  bun  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
Vml"  I  certainly  never  have  said  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
SmdUhave  his  spear  in  his  hand,  though  I  think  it  no  ways  uncom- 
mam  Ibr  n  captain  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  while  he  stood  under 
•  tnst,  with  his  military  band  around  him,  and  as  the  sacred  writer 
kferms  us  that  he  had  his  spear  in  his  hand,  might  I  not  with  fiir  mora 
piDpriety  ask  Mr.  B.  what  necessity  there  was  for  Saul  to  have  his 
ipcnr  in  kit  hand  when  he  lodged  in  Gibeah  with  all  his  garrison  sol- 
tten  gnnrdfaig  him  1 

Agnin»  doing  me  the  honor  of  classing  me  with  Kennieott  and  De 
Koaai,  he  says,  ''this  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a 
■oderate  slrarc  of  Hebrew  leamhig,  that  t;hi*  writer  has  not  manifested 
a  profiauad  knowledge  m  Hebrew  Criticism,  or  h€  would  have  known 
that  iIm  word  HPaU  Bagiheah  does  not  mean  a  hill,  and  cannot  be 
m  tiaariated.  It  i%  to  be  sure,  translated  in  the  hill  I.  Sam.  7. 1.  in 
Ika  £a^  TbMslation.  from  wfaioh  tfak  Hebraist  has  taken  it,  but 
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we  shall  soon  see  that  the  translatioo  is  wrong."     I  have  nerer 
that  the  word  HV^^^  ba-gibfak  signifies  a  hill ;  but  that  ny33  Gt- 
heah  does,  Mr.  B.  iiimself  will  hardly  deny.     He  also  allows  that  the 
English  translators  render  it  so  in  I.  Sam.  ?•  1.  but  he  promises  to  show 
their  error.     Again,  Mr.  B.  say-s  "  it  appears  that  this  writer  cannot 
render   ny:i:Q  m  tke  kill,  without  taking  an  onwarranUble  liberty 
with  the  original,  after  the  plan  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossis  by  inter- 
polating a  n  he,  emphatic,  and   so  he  translates  it  tii  THE  kUL*' 
May  I  not  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  B.  and  say,  '*  if  this  b  not  trifling 
I  know  not  what  is."     Mr.  B.  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  page  m 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  if  rendered  into  English,  will  not  furnish 
proof  that  the  definite  article  *  the '  roust  be  used  in  the  translatioD, 
where  there  is  no  H  prefixed  to  the  corresponding  word  m  the  oiiginaL 
Moreover,  when  there  is  a  prefixed  3>  D  or  7»  the  letter  H  as  an  article 
is  regularly  omitted,  and  the  omission  (according  to  the  Masora)  com- 
pensated by  a  dagesh forte  in  the  letter  foUowmg  the  prefix:  so  much 
for  Mr.  B.'s  critical  skill  in  pointed  Hebrew.    Thus  we  must  take 
this  Gentleman's  declaraiians  for  proofs,  and  *'  we  shall  soon  perceive 
that  the  translation  is  wrong ! "    This  is  Mr.  B.'s  |»oof  ci  the  error 
of  the  English  translation  and  of  their  humble  copier.    **  That  the 
word  nyniH  CUbeah  I.  Sam.  vii.  1.  which  should  have  been  translated 
in  Gibeah,  but  which  is  rendered  tfi  the  hill,  has  been  translated 
wrong,  will  appear  evident  from  what  follows.     It  is  said,  Amd  thetnem 
of  the  hill:  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill  was  this  wheie 
the  ark  of  the  Lord   was   brought?    We  should  be  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  know ;  it  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  best  conclusion  wooM 
be  by  a  perhaps — gtusi-wark  ;  when  the  very  word  is  plain  and  exr 
press.    By  turning  to  the   H.  Sam.  vi.  d*  4.  we  find  it  is  said,  ikt 
hmueof  Abinadab  which  UHts  at  Tt3^2S2  Gibeah,  not,  the.  house  ^ 
Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hill.    Therefore  the  very  same  word,  I. 
Sam.  vii.  1.  ny2U2  in  Gibeah,  has  been  improperiy  translated  oi  tke 
kill."    He  theu  politely  proceeds  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have 
presumed  to  copy  from  the  transhition  only,  and  after  a  little  vapor- 
wg  upon  my  literary  theft,  very  conmtently  calls  my  ceipied  trans- 
larion  a  fortuitous  shoot  of  my  oum  imagination ! ! — It  needs  little 
skill  to  show  that  Mr.  B.'s  conclusion  is  iUoafcal,  since  his  premises 
will  serve  equally  well  to  draw  a  conclusion  nom  the  direct  coDtnjry 
to  the  one  he  makes :  thus— The  word  Gibeah  is  taken  as  the  Dane  of 
a  city  m  IL  Sam.  vi.  3.    But  in  L  Sam.  vii.  l.  it  is  transkled  ts  tke 
kill :  ergo,  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  it  should  be  translated  m  tke  kUL    And 
so  have  the  LXX  rendered  both  the  passages :  Mr.  B.  cannot  compli- 
ment them,  with  having  taken  the  English  Version  as  their  authontji; 
nor  accuse  them,  as  he  does  me,  of  beiixg  ignorant  of  Hebrew,    df 
•Ixoy^  'AiuvaUfi  roy   iv  rw  fiovyui'   I.  Sam.  vii.  1.— Kau  .^for  mSriy 
s0  cXmu  'Afjuyaioifi  rou  §y  ruj  fiovytu'  II.  Sam.  vi.  .3.    .  la  Uie  Latm 
Bible  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  riy*i>J  in  the  passages  above  is  render- 
ed "  in  ipso  colle ; "  and  what  is  more,   the  very  passage  in  dispnte^ 
I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  KofZoddA  ixit^  h 
tM  /Sovvw,  X.  r.  A.  so  it  is  in  the  Geneva  French  in  ail  the  pamM 
<<  au  cSteau."     These  are  authorities  which  I  did  Mt  conmit  aM 
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(in  No.  X.  Class.  Joum,)  I  gave  the  translation  of  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  and 
they  arc  respectable :  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  such  good  com* 
pany ;  that  I  have  the  honor  to  stand  not  only  with  Dc  Rossi,  Kenni- 
cott,  and  the   English  Translators :  but  also  with  Junius  and  Tremel- 
liD8y  the  Creneva  Doctors,  and  the  seventy  Interpreters.    Is  Mr.  B.  ever 
found  in  such  company  1 — These,  however,  were  only  men  and  might 
orr ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  decides  the  question,  and  if 
Mr.  B.  had  not  been  as  little   acquainted  with  Scripture   Geography 
•i  he  appears  to  be  with    Hebrew  Criticism,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  English  translators   have  erred  in  taking  Gibeah  as  a  proper 
name,  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.     For  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  was  not  at  Gibeah 
of  Beiyamin,  but  at  Baalah,  or   Kirjath-jearim  which   belonged  (o 
Jodah.     '*  And  David  went  up,  and   all  Israel  to  Baalah,  that  is  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  which   belonged   to  Judah,   to  bring  up  thence  the 
Ark  of  God,  &c, — And  they  carried  the  Ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart 
oot  of  the  house  of  Abinadab :"  I.  €hron.  xiii.  6.  7*     Mr.  B*  does  not 
fitre  himself  time  even  to  guess  at  what  he  does  not  know.     He  has 
lost  himself  in  the  dust  which  he  throws  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  English  version,  on  which  he  so  politely  compliments 
ne,  until  he  can  prove  that  Kirjath  Jearim  and  Gibeah  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  same  place,  and  that  Saul's  royal  city  of  Gibeah 
in  Beiyamin  was  situated  in  the  country  of  Judah  ;    besides  I  would 
leoommend  to  his  notice  the  words  of  David  in  I.  Chron.  xiii.  3.  ''  And 
kt  us  brhig  again  the  Ark   of  our  God  to  us ;  for  we  enquired  not  at 
iimike  days  of  Saul." 

Mr.  B.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notions  I  entertain  respecting  the 
on^ofGod:  the  ClassicalJoumal  is  not  the  field  for  polemical 
diYinity ;  and  if  it  were,  Mr.  B.  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  with 
wfaoiB  I  would  contend.  Mr.  B.  may  think  that  he  has  **  shown  in 
the  0]^€n  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal,*'  that  Elohim 
if  a  noun  singular;  he  cannot  but  know  that  his  antagonists  consider 
his  firotfM  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  **  declarations  ;  **  see  No.  IX. 
p.  139  to  135.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  word  is  joined  with 
aclieGtives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the  plural  number,  scholars  will 
oitnimlly  require  some  higher  authority  than  Mr.  B.'s  ipse  dixit ^  before 
they  admit  his  opinion  to  be  just ;  and  however  the  word  may  some-^ 
thma  be  used  as  singular,  even  when  applied  to  the  heathen  idols,  such 
a  passage  as  Psa.  Ixxxii.  6.  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  plural  significa- 
tko,  if  the  instances  already  adduced  needed  any  further  accession  of 
itre^d>— *'  I  said,  ye  are  gods^-^nnU  U^TVH  ^n*1DM  omarH  Elohim 
aiem,  'Eyd  elfre^  At o/  iars.  Septua^nt.  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
irtiieh  I  feel  to  present  a  few  ot  the  authorities  to  Mr.  B.  by  which 
the  English  translation  of  I  Sam.  iv.  7*  8.  is  supported.  The  Vulgate 
itadSy  IXeus,  in  v.  7.  and  in  v.  8.  "  Vtz  nobis :  Quis  no$  salvabii  de 
aanw  DEORUM  stUflhmum  istorum  1  HI  sunt  DII  qui  percusseruni, 
tfel'  The  Septuagint  has  in  v.  7.  oJSrot  o!  6so),  and  in  v.  8.  sva)  i^u,h, 
rig  s^flAf riui  ijjxaf  iK  %g<f o;  ruv  9£AN  TcJv  crs^ewv  'Toircvy ;  outoi 
oSAco).«i  'gard^vrsf  x.  t.  A.  In  the  Latin  Bible  of  Tremel.  and  Ju- 
nins  n  ▼•  7.  Dems^  and  in  the  8th,  i  manu  istorum  DEORUM  mag- 
nyicenii$$im4nitmt    Hi  sunt  ILLI  Dii  qui  percusserunt^  ifc.    The 
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classical  Castellio  renders  v.  8.  thus :  A  quo  enim  se  contra 
tarn  exceUentium  DeoRUM  vim  defensum  iri?  Illos  enim  e$$e  DCOS 
^Mi  tot  cladihus  Mgyptios  in  desertis  affecissent.  The  Geneva  French, 
Malheur  d  nous  !  -Qui  nous  dclivrera  de  la  main  dt  ces  Dimxpuia- 
tans  7  Ce  sont  ces  Dicuxla  qui  ont  frappe  les  Egyptiens  am  dUtrt^ 
Sfc.     Will  these  have  no  weight  with  my  oi)poncnt  1 

Mr.  B.  says,  ''  I  do  not  mean  to  otfend  this  Gentleman,  but  I  aa 
under  the  necessity  of  showina:  that  lie  is  not  critically  learned  Sm 
Hebrew.  He  tells  us  t!iat  "1^1  dabar  means  indifferently  either  a  word 
or  a  thing;  this  is  not  the  case  :  the  radical  form  of  *1^T  dabar  b  nsed 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  300  different  model 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neitlier  be  understood,  nor 
applied,  without  attending  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the  Hebrew 
was  a  living  language,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  be  can  lay 
any  claim  to  Hebrew  criticism/' — I  can  assure  Mr.  B.  that  be  is  in  no 
danger  of  offending  me;  but  I  suppose  he  knows,  that  ''if  a  fool  bt 
brayed  in  a  mortar  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him  ;"  he  might 
therefore  have  spared  the  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  remind  OM  of 
mv  ignorance.  "  The  learned  reader  will  excuse  him  for  writing  Ar 
without  vowels,'*  and  his  ignorant  antagonist  will  permit  him  to 
insert  a  vowel  between  dund  b,  and  another  between  b  and  r,  that  is, 
be  shall  chuse  two  of  the  Masoretic  vowel  points  at  a  time,  and  if  he 
can  make  dbr  assume  300  different  forms,  by  the  help  of  two  Toweb 
at  a  time  out  of  thirteen,  his  antagonist  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
as  ignorant  of  Mathematics  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  him  to  be  thought 
of  Hebrew.  If  Mr.  B.  means  that  the  signification  of  a  wbrd  admits 
of  £uch  a  number  of  variations  from  its  situation  and  connexion;  siieh 
signilication  can  be  discovered  without  the  masoretic  points.  If  ha 
means  that  such  a  variety  of  signilications  can  be  made  by  the  position 
of  the  vowels,  every  mathematician  knows  that  "IHI  will  not  admit  of 
any  such  number  of  changes  as  he  affirms  by  tlie  choice  of  two  vow* 
els  at  a  time  out  of  thirteen.—  But  the  merits  of  the  quesHon  do  aot 
rest  upon  the  si^nitication  of  131,  but  u|)on  3  prefixed,  H^Wl  is  not 
at  all  afiected  in  its  si£tiii6cation :  it  is  still  a  pronominal  ac^ectrra, 
and  it  is  the  Caph  prefixed  to  DHll  which  means  '  after'  or  *  mec§r4- 
ingto:*  so  tliat  if  Mr.  B.  wants  an  answer  to  his  question,  **What 
does  he  think  of  DV7  XUyn  ^t>^^^  ca-alek  taiisu  la-youmr'  Ireplj 
that  nothing  but  heedlessness,  or  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  could  iadooa 
bini  to  ask  such  a  question.  Might  I  not  with  some  propriety  ask  Mr. 
B.  how  he  can  pretend  to  be  a  critic  in  Hebrew,  while  bis  knowfedM 
does  not  reach  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguiiib  the  diffierenoc  m 
signification  between  a  prefixed   D  and  an  emphatic  H  ? 

Mr.  .B.  has  taken  the  best  niet!io<l  he  could  have  used,  to  induct 
roe  to  bear  with  patience  the  contempt  be  has  so  lavishly  pcKir^  m> 
on  me  :  it  is  an  honor  to  which  1  could  scarcely  have  aspired,  to  £• 
classed  with  the  English  Translators,  Kemiicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  ami 
it  is  perhaps  an  honor  to  which  I  have  no  just  claim.  I  certainly 
consider  myself  much  inferior  to  them ;  but  if  my  kno«dedge  yf  He- 
brew e&ttnded  no  Arther  than  Mr.  B.'s  does,  I  would  not  faife  kad 
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the  temerity  to  trouble  the  Editor  of  the  Claaskal  Journal  with  my 
observations.     A  few  more  remarks  on  Mr.  B/s  paper  shall  suilice. 

In  p.  2^8,  No.  XIV.  he  says  that  in  quoting  Deut.  vi.  14.  1  hare, 
like  the  translators,  made  no  distinction  between  D\1^N  and  %1^K. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  I  have  made  the  same  distinction  which  every 
Hebrew  scholar  ooakes ;  I  consider  the  one  to  be  in  the  form  ab- 
solute, the  other  to  be  in  regimen.  Rut  then  I  have  omitted  D  which 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  %"f?K.  This  1  did  throuoh  inattention, 
not  **  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  as  Mr.  B.  asserts. 
The  mem  does  not  materially  alter  the  sense,  which  is  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  English  translation  ;  in  the  original  there  is  manifestly 
an  ellipsis  of  a  word,  "  ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods  [cliosen] 
horn  the  gods  of  the  |>eople.''  In  the  Septuagiut  the  mem  is  rendered 
Alio — aVo  rctfv  ©gcJv  twv  eiywv  tcJv.— The  two  passages,  quoted  by  Mr. 
B.  as  authority  for  his  translation,  are  not  to  the  point ;  DOD  DJ^H 
has  an  application  very  different  in  Num.  xvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18.  and 
Deut.  vi.  14.  tlie  mem  does  not  signify  'unto*  in  any  of  them  :  in  Num. 
XTi.  9.  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  rendered  fTt\  which  is  construed  with 
JfcA^;  but  when  evi  sigfiifies  ad  it  is  generally  construed  with  a  genitive, 
when  it  is  construed  with  a  dative,  it  signifies  in,  propter,  coram.  The 
words  used  in  the  English  translation,  "Seemeth  it  a  small  thhig  unto 
yoo/"-  mean,  **  hit  little  in  your  estimation?"  so  also  in  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
18.  let  Mr.  B.  apply  this  to  I>eut.  vi.  14.  But  if  a  prefixed  mem  might 
be  interpreted  by  any  preposition  which  strikes  Mr.  B.'s  luxuriant 
fitOTfy  how  would  this  affect  the  number  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
pirensed?  Does  it  change  the  plural  DD  to  tlDik  the  singular?  I  do 
not  coBtider  Elohim  to  be  plural  on  account  of  any  prefix  which  it 
lakes,  bat  because  it  is  in  agreement  with  D^*ini<  a  plural  adjective. 
Bat  Mr.  B.  writes  as  if  he  did  not  attend  to  the  use  of  words,  when  his 
dtrliog  notions  are  in  question,  and  hence  he  says,  p.  229-  *'  There 
is  also  another  error  this  writer  has  fallen  into,  by  not  attending  to 
the  plain  rules  of  the  language  in  translating  "njll^  after.  This  word 
hu  a  great  variety  of  applications.  In  its  simple  radical  form,  it 
Beans  after!  behind^  following y  afterward,  hereafter ^  S^c.  S^c"  lie 
then  proceeds  to  tell  yonr  readers  of  indigested  matter  put  forth  by 
genttemen,  rendere<l  still  more  absurd  by  an  uncertain  random  method 
of  tnuislating,  and  then  comes  to  his  proof  oi'  my  error  in  not  trans- 
ktiag  acka^,  aftbr  that,  and  his  instances  are  Geif.  xiii.  14. 
AFTER  THAT  Lot  separated.  Levit.  xiii.  55*  after  THAT  it  is 
wanlied.  Lev.  xxv.  48.  aftru  that  he  is  sold.  Num.  xxx.  15. 
AFTKR  THAT  he  liuth  heard  1  *'  Ristim  teneat is, ^mici  1"  Now  before 
Mr.  B.  can  apply  these  instances  (  "  borrowed  from  the  English  Vev" 
mm")  to  the  text  under  consideration,  he  siiould  oiler  something  which 
may  enable  the  English  grammarians  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
**THAT"  in  the  passages  be  quotes.  If  he  can  make  it  clearly  appear 
that  it  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  not  a  conjunctive  word,  the 
passages  he  quotes  will  read  in  this  very  ediiving  manner  ;  THAT  Lot, 
THAT  it,  THAT  he,  and  then,  without  controveriy,  Deut.  vi.  !4,  may 
beitadf  •*  Ye  shall  not  go  after  that  strange  God,  *c."     If  that 
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be  taken  as  a  pronoun  in  tlie  present  case,  it  must  refer  to  a  substan*- 
tive  understood,  and  signify  **  after  the  time  that ;"  and  of  coiue- 
queuce  cannot  apply  in  the  case  to  w  bich  the  learned  Hebraist  would 
accommodate  it.  Mr.  B.  is  very  diffuse  upon  the  Calf  made  by  Aarpn, 
and  talks  in  his  usual  style  of  the  English  translation  of  *fnvM  rPtt 
whence  he  says  I  have  copied  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  said  one 
word  respecting  the  passage — he  is  therefore  defending  a  post  which 
I  have  not  attacked,  while  he  entirely  overlooks  the  force  of  Jerem. 
xiii.  10.  ''  After  other  gods  to  serve  them  ;"  or,  according  to  Mr.  B/t 
improved  version,  **  After  that  other  God  to  serve  them."  I  could 
be  severe  upon  Mr.  B.'s  Calves,  but  I  will  spare  him,  lest  he  should 
think  that  1  contend  for  victory  rather  than  truth. 

Anotlier  instance  of  candor  occurs  in  Mr*  B.*s  paper :  p.  234,  he 
says,  ''  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  this  writer 
has  said  on  1.  Sam.  xxviii.  13.  where  he  tells  us  again  that  D^H/tt  is 
construed  with  the  participle  plural  Dvy  ^il^i^l  D^'^/K  Deos  Yidi 
ascendentes,  /  have  seen  gods  ascending,  as  it  stand<(  in  the  translatimis. 
But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  Translation,  are  no  authority 
ft>r  such  rendering,  &c."  He  then  speaks  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
in  his  usual  manner ;  he  says  that  with  them  I  will  always  be  stumbliu^ 
over  difficulties  if  1  consider  D^  to  form  the  plural,  that  "  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  who  wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  languaget  who 
were  the  great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons  of  that  day,  were  decided 
as  to  this  matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  custon, 
understood  that  D%1^2*^  was  a  noun  singular,  &c.  But  Onkelos  most; 
according  to  Mr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of  this  word,  for  he  says 
he  does  not  take  Jonathan  as  authority." — The  learned  will  detemuae 
whether  D\*6m  when  joined  with  Uwjf  is  not  properly  rendered  in  the 
plural,  and  whether  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the  old  ItaUe^ 
Jerome,  the  corrector  of  that  ancient  version,  and  the  English  trans- 
lators, were  not  better  judges  than  Mr.  B.  The  labors  of  Kenniootl 
and  De  Rossi  will  always  be  highly  prized  by  scholars,  while  thoac 
of  Mr.  B.  can  only  be  saved  from  oblivion  by  having  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Classical  Journal ;  a  Gentleman  who  tells  us  that  **  OnkehM 
and  Jonathan  wrote  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language !"  Foi 
what  purpose  then  did  they  write  ?  Did  they  live  l^fore  the  BabykNi- 
ish  captivity  ?  How  correct  must  his  inibrmatiou  be,  who  inmw 
bis  readers  that  '^  Mr.  H.  considers  Onk  elos  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  Elohim,  for  he  says  he  does  not  take  JoNATBAM 
as  authority  !"  Mr.  B.'s  warmth  renders  him  unjust ;  I  have  not  slid 
that  *'  Jonathan  and  Kimchi  are  no  authority  ;*'  but  only  that  I  dc 
not  take  them  as  authority  in  a  particular  case,  and  I  have  given 
m;  reason,  which  is,  that  they  do  not  translate  the  word  in  queslioo, 
%it  give  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  tlie  woman  of  £» 
l9r ;  and  iudeed  if  Mr.  B.  would  give  himself  time  to  think,  he  aught 
HpBy  perceive  that  the  one  cannot  be  taken  as  autboril^  withonl 
,«^ecting  the  other,  for  Kimchi  expounds  D^T^M  by  bl^  DTIM  «faai 

B)dol,  '  a  great  roan,'  and  Jonathan  by  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord/    Will 
r.  R.  contend  for  the  correctness  of  both  these  expositions^  gif^ 
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Ijy  tfae  Johnsons  of  the  age  ?  Will  he  show  your  readers  how  they 
<uin  be  taken  as  authority  in  the  question  1 — I  contend  that  Elohim 
must  be  construed  as  a  plural  noun  in  this  passage  ;  and  the  LXX.  are 
oa  my  side  as  well  as  *'  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  transla- 
tion."    In  what  manner  soever  Saul's  address  is  expressed,  or  the  wo- 
man's reply  made,  my  position  is  not  at  all  affected  by  either  the 
tjne  or  the  other.    The  idolatrous  woman  might  express  herself  in 
the  manner  of  others  of  her  fraternity  and  say  **  the  Gods,"  meaning 
tbe  Genii,  the  Gods  of  the  Cabiri,  &c.  and  Saul  in  his  trepidation 
might  reply  as  if  she  had  spoken  only  of  one  person,  and  the  wo- 
man might  carry  on  the  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  the  sense  in  which  the  King  had  understood  hen 

I  atfked  in    No.  X.  p.  250.  what  authority  Mr.  B.  had  for  trans- 
lating  V/M  in  Gen.  xxxv.  7.  before  him.     Mr.  B.  says,  *'  This  is  a 
trifli^  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  customary  use  of  He* 
brew  words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer.     Otherwise  he  would 
hare  known  that  when  one  person  makes  his  appearance  before,  or 
goes  to,  another  to  communicate  with  him,  it  is  understood  that  he 
speaks  to  him  face  to  face  DOS'TK  IT^  &e."    My  trifling  question 
leads  Mr.  B.  to  make  a  number  of  quotations,  not  at  all  to  the  point, 
for  instance,  I  Kings  xviii.  30.  '*  And  Elijah  said   unto  all  the  people, 
come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  people  came  near  yfjtk  before  him/' 
1  ask  Mr.  B.  how  he  has  happened  to  apply  his  critical  canon  so  imper- 
fectly in  this  verse  1  Surely  if  vl*^  signifies  unto  me,  in  the  first  clause, 
TTHk  most  signify  unto  him  in  the  latter.     Have  the  masoretic  points 
]ost  their  authority  with  him  1    Must  I  be  ignorant  because  I  would, 
in  this  instance,  abide  by  Mr.  B.'s  critical  canon  ? 

All  the  people  could  not  come  before  Elijah;  nor  did  he  require 
Aeai ;  they  were  to  draw  near  to  him  that  thev  might  witness  his  pre- 
parations for  sacrifice,  surround  the  altar,  and  know  that  Jehovah  was 
the  only  God ;  and  that  he  would  answer  by  fire  from  Heaven ;  nor 
dm  there  be  any  doubt  that  many  of  the  people  were  behind  him  during 
Ae  time  that  he  called  upon  God.  None  of  the  other  passages  can 
be  applied  to  answer  Mr.  B.'s  purpose,  for  in  all  of  them,  except  Gen. 
xiL  15.  the  expression  is  not  7H,  but  ^^9'7M,  and  it  would  be  no  difB- 
cdt  task  to  prove,  that  bH  signifies  '  unto'  in  them  all :  nor  does  it 
nean  '  before,'  Gen.  xii.  15.  in  Mr.  B.'s  sense,  for  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  the  ofiicers  of  Pharoah  praised  Sarai  in  his  hearing :  can 
Hr.  B.  tell  whether  these  ofiicers  stood  before  Pharoah's  chair  or  be- 
hind it? 

But  Mr.  B.  says,  '*  What  is  worse  than  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  *  sup- 
posing OWK  to  come  from  b^lk  fortitudo,  virtus ; '  surely  it  was  his 
business  to  have  informed  himself  before  he  turned  critic,  that  DVPM 
does  not  come  from  ^M  nor  from  any  root  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or 
from  any  root  whatever  in  any  other  language.**  This  is  v«ry  positive 
hinguage,  but  quite  in  Mr.  B.'s  style.  One  would  think  his  declara- 
tions were  axioms,  for  when  he  makes  them,  he  belabors  all  those 
who  differ  from  him  with  so  many  polite  allusions  to  their  ignorance^ 
presumption^  Ac.  that  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  that  supposes 
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all  wisdom  locked  up  in  himself.  In  fine,  his  misfortune  is  to  raise  s« 
much  dust,  that  when  he  attempts  any  thing  like  an  argument,  lie 
generally  loses  sight  of  what  he  aimed  at,  and  instead  of  wounding 
his  adversary,  mangles  himself.  1  shall  only  observe  on  this  part  of 
my  paper,  which  in  Mr.  B/s  estimation,  is  woi^se  than  all  the  rest, 
that  Cocceius  derives  it  from  ^T7^(  Juravit,  &c.  and  that  even  Janm* 
than,  Ahtn  Ezra,  Moses  Gerundensis  and  others,  *'  The  Johnsons 
of  their  day,"  have  touched  upon  the  derivation  of  the  Divine  Name8,aQd 
consider  even  nvi^  and  H^HK  to  be  derived  from  iTil.  How  my 
venturing  such  a  supposition  as  that  Elohim  might  be  derived  from 
VK  disqualifies  me  from  criticising  Mr.  B.'s  notions,  remains  to  be 
shown.  1  shall  here  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  B.  assuring  him  that  I 
will  never  again  treat  him  roughly ;  it  would  indeed  be  inexcusable  in 
me,  considering  "  how  gently  he  has  used  me ! "  As  I  have  nearly 
exhausted  my  paper,  I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  to  another  of 
your  correspondents  who  signs  himself  M.,  in  which  1  hope  Mr.  B.  will 
perceive  that  1  know  as  well  how  to  acknowledge  an  error,  as  to  main* 
tain  what  I  conceive  to  l>e  truth.  I  beg  that  M.  will  receive  raj 
sincere  thanks  fur  the  convincing,  yet  unoffending  manner  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  my  mistake  in  p.  6s.  No.  XI i I.  of  the  Clasneal 
Journal,  in  which  I  had  said,  "  that  if  all  the  various  lections  in  tlit 
O.  Test,  collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  iV.  Tni. 
collected  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c,  remained  scattered  in  the 
various  codices  whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which  materially 
affects  either  our  faith  or  our  practice  would  have  remained  in  mt 
textus  receptus,  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  supplied."  1  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  my 
error,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  my  intention  was  to  congratulate  the 
unlearned  Qfiristian  on  the  possession  of  the  English  Fersion^  in  whidk 
I  believe  he  will  find  every  thing  necessary  for  his  direction,  both  it 
faith  and  practice.  I  had  however  perceived  my  error  before  M. 
pointed  it  out  to  me  ;  yet  whenever  I  mistake,  I  shall  be  happy  to  he 
corrected  by  a  hand  so  gentle  as  his.  Finally,  let  me  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  roughness  in  my  manner,  which  may  perhaps  make 
appear  to  entertain  personal  disrespect  to  those  with  whom  I  con 
if  any  of  my  expressk)n8  should  appear  in  this  light  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke^ 
Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  or  Sir  W.  Drunimoud,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  asi 
ill  habit,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  correct  in  any  future  correspoa- 
dence  I  may  have  with  you.  Mr.  B.'s  paper  has  done  much  towardb 
effecting  my  cure. 

W.  A.  HAILS. 
Neweaeik  #fi  Tyne,  Sept.  1$,  1813. 
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ON  THE  DIACRITICAL  POINTS. 


To  THE  Editor  or  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.  XV.  of  the  Classical  Journal  you  favored  me  with  the 
insertion  of  an  article,  proposing  for  consideration  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  an  edition  with  the  dia- 
tritical  Hebrew  points,  addressed  to  your  learned  correspondents. 
On  a  review  of  my  paper  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  refer  your 
readers,  p.  114.  1  further  call  on  your  correspondents  to  consider 
the  claims  of  tiie  proposition  altogetlier,  and  whetlier  such  aa 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  would  not  be  importantly  calculated 
to  secure  the  reading  of  the  sacred  text  in  numberless  instances 
where  the  unpointed  text  is,  or  may  be,  subject  to  doubtful  and 
obscure  interpretation. 

My  argument  is.  Sir,  that  the  diacritical  points  severally  denomi- 
nated by  the  grammarians^  Dagesh,  and  Holemy  likewise  Kibbutz^ 
and  Hirek  are  the  essential  pomts,  and  serve  many  useful  purposes 
in  die  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  I  have  already  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  with  examples  of  their  use.  The  point  Dagesh, 
which  stanJs  in  the  body  of  certain  letters,  greatly  helps  in  the 
readings  where  it  marks  the  conjugation  of  verbs  :  and  I  totem  ii 
freqoently  the  substituted  point  for  an  absent  FaWj  as  Kibbutz  is 
for  Shurek,  and  Hirek  for  Jod.  I  have  noticed  that  the  Hebrew 
text  would  suffer  no  innovation  by  the  adoption  of  the  points 
above  described,  as  they  are  already  extant  in  all  the  pointed  edi- 
tions ;  so  that  nothing  of  change  or  novelty  could  be  introduced. 
It  should  be  considered,  that  such  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
here  proposed,  is  not  without  precedent  in  other  ancient  and 
oriental  languages :  and  that,  although  there  are  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Books  m  Arabic  and  Syriac,  with  the  intire  punctuation, 
which  obtains  in  those  languages  respectively ;  and  also  editions 
without  the  points ;  yet  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  in  rela- 
tion to  my  proposition,  that  tliere  are  also  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  Diacritical  points  orili/,  in  those  languages;  and 
why  not  the  same  in  Hebiew?  With  respect  to  those  Syriac 
copies  of  Scripture,  which  I  have  seen  and  examined,  I  can 
safely  say,  that  the  most  of  them  but  partially  adopt  the  points ; 
others  altogether  omit  them  ;  and  some  observe  only  the  diacritical 
sort :  the  printed  copies  are  not  uniform,  and  in  all  things  the 
same  respecting  the  points.  In  regard  to  the  Arabic,  I  shall  only 
instance  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament  printed  some 
time  ago  at  the  munificent  charge  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge,  of  which  there  was  a  large  impression  for 
the  use  of  the  Oriental  Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  thif 
edition  was  printed  with  the  diacritical  points^  and  those  only. 

In  the  year  1 750,  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  quarto,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster,  without  the  points.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  that  Uni- 
versity would  accommodate  the  Christian  public  with  a  similar 
elegant  edition,  but,  (if  recommended  by  the  learned  in  Hebrew,) 
with  the  diacritical  points :  such  an  edition  would,  in  my  humUb 
opinion,  be  very  acceptable,  and  imp'ortantly  advantageous^  to 
sacred  literature.  With  respect  to  the  text  of  this  new  edition,  I 
would  advise  that  to  be  done  which  has  been  already  done ;  and 
that  rule  followed  which  has  been  followed  in  the  printing  of 
former  editions,  and  which  has  been  the  practice  in  printing  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  namely,  such  partial 
revision  as  the  most  esteemed  editions  authorise,  and  which  stands 
confirmed  by  the  best  approved  MSS. 

It  is  a  case  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
were  not  the  most  correct,  or  else  they  would  have  been  uniformly 
copied,  without  alteration,  and  edition  would  have  succeede4 
edition,  always  giving  the  same  text.  But  the  text  of  the  first 
Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Socino  1488,  compared  with  the  text  of 
Vander-Hooght,  produces  ]  2>000  various  readings,  as  reported  bj 
the  collator.  Therefore  we  hope  the  conclusion  true,  Uiat  every 
successive  edition  has  as  much  as  possible  improved  upon  the 
former ;  and  through  the  united  labors  of  so  many  learned  printers 
and  editors,  Jews  and  Christians,  the  text  has  been  thus  far  cor- 
rectly printed.  Although  it  b  not  yet  mmutely  perfect,  if  the 
Various  readings  be  admitted,  yet,  as  I  shall  now  explain,  manj 
thousands  of  those  called  various  readings  consist  in  nothing  more 
than  in  a  well  known  rule  of  writing  and  reading  among  the  ancient 
scribes. 

The  critic,  who  is  at  all  acquauited  with  collations  of  the  He- 
brew text,  well  knows,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  various 
readings  consists  in  the  full  and  abbreviated  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  that  the  words,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  variations 
are  found  in  different  MSS.  and  printed  copies,  are  those  which 
omit  or  insert  a  1  Vaw  or  ^  Jod  letter.  TTius  the  word  /)'"^MOj 
which  is  the  same  in  sound  and  sense  as  il^*l^KD,  is  called  in  die 
language  of  the  scribes,  IfWH  i.  e.  deficient  because  of  the  ab-, 
sence  of  the  Faw  ;hnt  the  same  word  written  full  and  complete 
n^l^D,  is  called  KtD,  i.  e.  full.  Thus,  although  the  same  words 
are  differently  written,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  perfect  and  abbreviated 
form,  yet  they  are  both  pronounced  and  interpreted  the  same,  meo- 
roth,  lights,  or  luminaries,  from  *)^KD.  In  die  same  manner  the 
'  of  David  is  varioudy  written,  TH,  and  TTT^  with^  and  with- 
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out  the  ^  Jod  letter,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  same  name  David, 
and  so  pronounced.  Many  thousands  of  the  various  readings  in 
Dr.  Kennicott's  Bible  are  on  the  same  principle  ;  which,  if  duly 
considered,  and  properly  understood,  would  much  relieve  the  mind 
of  sincere  Christians,  and  enable  them  on  the  most  solid  ground 
to  throw  away  their  doubts  as  to  the  general  integrity  aiid  pure 
conservation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Having  thus  fwc  illustrated  the  contents  of  my  former  paper,  I 
proceed  to  explain,  that  as  the  ancient  authors  and  their  scribes  or 
transcribers  Jiave  done,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  abbre- 
viating words  according  to  rule  and  method,  and  for  the  greater 
facility  in  writing  ;  so  the  Hebrews  have  done,  and  perhaps  long 
before  them.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  and  printed  books  abound  with  con- 
tractions of  whole  words^  as  well  as  for  parts  of  words,  and 
single  letters ;  the  Hebrew  scribes  have  confined  their  system  of 
close  writing  to  single  letters  only,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
absent  letters  were  supplied  by  a  dash  or  point,  as  in  Latin  getes  is 
written  for  gentes ;  abudantia^  for  abundantia ;  domu,  for  domum ; 
monte,  for  montem,  8cc.  Now  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
Hebrew  point  dagesh  serves  the  same  purpose  as  tlie  virgula 
in  Latin ;  and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  that  I  have  seen,  the  dagesh 
is  a  line  or  virgula  over  the  line,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
as  now  seen  in  the  printed  books. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  words  occurring  in  the  full  and  abbreviated 
form^  for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  to  show  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  diacritical  poinfs  according  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested above. 

rOH  Patres  iHISHk  Comparabo 

rfQ»  Idem  D^^»  Muti 

DJTililK  Patres  eorum  D^^K  Manipuli 

nrrrtaM  idem  rthn  Deus 

ffrr«  Domini  §»  Deus 

traVm  Idem  rPKQuercus 

[TTTK  Bases  ^  Isti,  hi. 

OrrfW  Domini  eorum  0&7H  Millia 

an^^frm  Idem  own  Duo  millia 

DrrrW  Bases  eorum  tfShH  Boves 

DPTK  Adam.  Homo  O^^^  Duces 

Crm  Rufus  masc.  SV2H2  In  veritate 

trm  Sardonix  /UDK3  In  cubito 

Terra,  humui  rt"V\XQ  In  fortitudinibus 


nO-f»  Rufa  fern.  JTVOXl  la  fotUl>idMaw& 


^.^^  Ja^reoes  .  .♦   «d  to 


on  a  r«»W  '»  "^^  Cambridge- 

«,  «.vcd  li«c"P*'°Vt\on  to  the  memory  o 


«,  of  respect  "- - 

*!  .  PROBITAS 


P^**     „    VXXI  •  A^I*"=      .  VSV 
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MERENDO  •  EA  •  QVAM  •  FERENDO  •  INSIGNIOR 
HIS  •  DOTIBVS  •  VIRTVTIBVSQVE  •  OR  NATO 

ACCESSIT 
CETERARVM  •  DECVS  •  ET  •  FVNDAMENTVM 

PI  ETAS 

FIDEI  •  EVANGELICAE 

QVALEMECCLESIA-  ANGLIC  ANA -SEMPER-  EXHIBVERIT 

PROPVGNATOR  •  FVIT  •  ACERRIMVS 

LVCVLENTVS  •  INTKRPRES 

IN  •  LITERARVM  •  STVDIIS 

VEL  •  EXCOLENDIS  •  VEL  •  COMMENDANDIS 

PERSPEXIT-  ET-  DOCVIT 

QVANTVM  •  RELIGIONI 

OPTIME  •  FAMVLARl  •  ET  •  POSSIT  •  ET  •  DEBEAT 

ACCVRATA  •  ET  LIBERALIS  •  ET  •  SANA  •  ERVDITIO 

PRO  •  NOMINE  •  CHRISTIANO 

VT  •  IN  •  VNIVERSVM  •  ORBEM  •  PROPAGARETVR 

STRENVE  •  AC  •  FIDELITER  •  LABOllANTEM 

REPENTINA  •  MORS 
SIBI  •  NEC  •  IMMATVRA  •  NEC  •  INFELIX 

CORRIPVIT 

CVI  •  SCILICET 

TO  •  ZHN  •  XPIITOS  •  KAI  •  TO  •  AHOQANEIN  •  K£PAO£ 

ECCLESIAE  •  ACADEMIAE  •  AMICIS 

DESIDERIVM  •  SVI  •  RELIQVIT 

ACERBISSIMVM 

OBIIT  •  ID  •  NOV  •  MDCCCXIII. 

ANNVM  •  AGENS  •  LXIIL 

VALE 

VIR  •  INTEGERRIME  •  ET  •  CARISSIME 

CVIVS-  COLLOQVIO  •  CONSILIO  •  BENEVOLENTIA 

BREVI  •  NOBIS  •  FRVI  •  LICVIT 
ITA  •  TVA  -'IN  •  TERRIS  •  VESTIGIA  •  PREMAMV8 

VT  •  AETERNAM 
IN  •  COELIS  •  FELICITATEM 
TECVMINCHRISTO 
ASSEQVAMVR 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  Classical  Journal. 

-t  ERMIT  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  announce  a 
literary  undertaking  now  in  the  contemplation  of  some  ingenious  frieiulSy 
who  have  honored  me  by,  desiring  my  assistance,  and  have  authorised 
me  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen,  whose  residence  near  our 
great  public  hbraries  may  facilitate  access  to  the  treasures  therein  de- 
posited, or  whose  own  private  collections  may  iumish  suitable  mate- 
rials for  the  intended  work.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  communica- 
tions should  be  gratuitous ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  profits  will  enable  the  Eklitors  to  make  ample  remuneraticm. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  annually,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  a 
Volume  containing  Extracts  and  Notices  of  valuable  Manuscripts,  in 
all  languages,  and  on  every  subject — so  far  on  the  plan  of  that  excellent 
work,  the  French  *^  Extraits  et  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  BibUotbf- 
que  du  Roi"-— that  the  sources  are  to  be  original ;  but  differing  in  tfab 
respect  (which  must  be  deemed  an  improvement)  that,  whilst  the  French 
work  is  restricted  to  the  Manuscripts  of  one  Library,'  our  Miscellany 
is  to -contain  Anecdotes  and  Notices  of  rare  and  curious  Manuscripti^ 
preserved  in  the  private  as  well  as  in  public  collections,  and  occasioa- 
ally  to  be  illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  Foe-similes,  and  other 
engravings. 

Of  the  French  **  Extraits  et  Notices**  above  mentioned,  ten  or  eleven 
Volumes  have  already  issued  from  the  press  in  Paris,  some  of  thote 
containing  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pages  ;  but  the  form  and  magni- 
tude ^of  our  intended  work  must  be  the  subject  of  future  consideimfion. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  to  comprehend  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
interesting;  articles  that  Manuscript  compositions  hitherto  unpublished 
can  afford — ^Journals  of  Travels— old  Romances,  in  prose  and  verae 
Biographical  Memoirs  —  original  Letters  and  Anecdotes,  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English— Accounts  of  Embassies  to  and 
from  Foreign  Courts-extraordinary  State  Papers,  and  other  historical 
documents,  with  extracts  froiA  topographical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
Essays,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  world. 

The  different  gentlemen,  desirous  of  promoting  this  work,  have  already 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  materials,  and  an  eminent  bookseller 
has  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  ad  arrangement  for  the  print- 
ing and  publishing.  But  further  assistance  is  stilf  necessary,  and  an 
editor  to  select  and  conduct  through  the  press  such  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  as  each  volume  must  comprehend ;  for  of  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  some  shrink  from  the  trouble  attending  so  great 
a  task  (whatever  profits  might  be  the  result),  and  others  are  precluded 
from  undertaking  it,  by  the  remoteness  of  their  dwelling-places  froa 
London  and  from  the  Universities.  By  expressing  their  sentiments 
through  the  channel  of  your  Journal,  those,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
co-operate  in  the  intended  Miscellany,  or  to  encourage  it,  will  confer 

"^▼or  on  F.  L. 

k  April,  180^. 

>  have  iust  learned,  that  in  the  three  or  four  last  volumes  of  this  work 
eoc/i  Editors  have  extended  theu  le^edxch^s  to  private  collections. 
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Inquiry  relative  to  Neitoris  Novariensis  Voeabula. 

Et  diicere  et  docere* 

xkif  T  infonnation^  through  the  ncdtam  of  your  JamrtuJ,  retpCtetiqg 
Um  foUowing  curious  work»  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a  oooittM 
reader  of  yoor  useful  publication.  I  transcribe  the  title:  '^Neatois 
Novaneosis  voeabula  suis  locis  secundiini  Alphabeti  ordinem  rnHpnata 
awscipe,  lector  suavissime,  ab  onni  penitiis  coufusione  aliena ;  adA  ut 
tino  intuitu  jim  melids  quae  voles  invenire  possis,  qukm  priore  toto 
▼olumine  revoluto.  Cum  grati&  et  Privilegio.''  Immediately  beneath 
tbeM  words  is  a  full  length  of  our  Saviour,  with«the  cross  in  his  left 
handy  the  lower  extremity  of  which  rests  upon  a  lamb.  Round  the 
enm  h  twisted  a  ^rth  or  labels  bearing  the  words.  Ecce  agnui  Dei. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  the  following  address  to  the  reader ;  to 
iwfeich  b  appended  a  sort  of  epigram,  out  of  compliment  to  the  editon 
i  ihail  Uaascribe  both  of  tliese  m  order. 

**  Ad  lsctorem. 

Habes,  peritissime  lector,  NeHcrem  tuum  antiquum,  decrciiitnm, 

moribiiiidttin,  jam  jamque  ad  interitum  properantem,  operft,  inowtrid 

et  exaction  diligentid  JohannU  Tacuini  juvenem  nunc,  florentiqua 

aetaie  €on8|yicuum,  et  k  mortis  fkloe  vioculisque  libcrum  et  exsortem  : 

babes  formosissimani  et  speciosissimam  imaginem  re novati  et  reformat! 

hiyus  opens,  omnique  labe  penitib  expurgatam,  ef  decenti  uitore  foU 

gentem.    Errores  enim  eliminavimus  omnes;  coufusionem  praetere^ 

quae  pbvian  iuerat,  ab  auctore  hoc  utili  et  necessario  exclusimns.  Quo 

KMtto  labotty  quibus  nostris  accuratissimis  vigiliis  exactia  et  continuia 

fiwilbralkmibus,  dillcenti  et  assiduo  studio,  impulsu  pariter  et  impensA 

^lusdem  Tbftttaf,  orainatissimas  jam  dictiones  omnes  et  suis  locis  accu<« 

ndMOift  ooHoeatBs  invepies ;  quod  alio  in  opere  non  dabatur,  neo  nisi 

laulto  labore  et  ibextricabili  inquisitione  fieri  poterat :  ade6  ut  ex!sti« 

■tte  poasis  jam  te  ex  inextricabilis  labyrintlii  tortuosis  et  sfaiuosis 

MftactibiiB,  ex  aretft  et  senlibus  plen4  semitft  in  amplam,  rectam,  et 

ipatieaam  viam  deductum ;  ex  lenebris  etiam  et  portentosis  cavernis  in 

hicea  darissimam,  amoenissimosque  caaapos  delatum.    Vale. 

Ad  evndbm  lbctorkm. 
Qui  fueram  plenis  olim  periiurus  ab  annis, 
Vivo  iterum  dono  nunc,  Toctane,  tuo.  < 
Netiot  et  antiquus  fueram  ;  juvenemque  novmnque 
Me  facts ;  et  senio  liber  ad  astra  volo/' 
As  I  shall  not  have  the  work  by  me  lona  daough  to  enable  'me  to 
|ivea  minute  account  of  its  contents,  I  shalTsatisfy  myself  with  inform^ 
^  your  readers,  that  it  is  of  the  folio  sixe,  and  printed  in  double 
toiomna,  in  a  coarse,  rough-cast,  sort  of  character.    The  whole  doaas 
with  an  ladex,  of  about  three  leaves.  The  date,  &c.  will  be  easily  aacer* 
tuned  from  the  following  words,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume: 
"  Impressum  Veneim,  wommkque  diHgcntift  casrigatum,  oper&  et 
iaq)ensft  Joanms  de  Tridino^  Tacuini  ali&s  nuncupati.    Anno  mcama- 
tloiiis  salutiferae,  MUlesimo.  ccccc.  vu  die.  xii.  Mail." 
1814.  iV.  jL 

VOL.  IX.     ClJl.  NO.  XVIII.  S 
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Illustration  of  Luke,  ch.  vii.  v.  37-38, 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  formed  respecting  tiie  womaif 
Ifreiitioned  in  this  passage ;  the  prevailing  one  has  been  that  she 
was  Mary  Ms^Halene,  out  of  whom  our  Lord  '^  cast  seven  deTils,'' 
Lhkfi  ch.  8.  V.  2.  llie  principal  reason  for  this  supposition  ap- 
p^Sim  to  have  been  the  term  dfAuprsoXog,  by  which  she  is  designated; 
for,  by  a  most  illogical  train  of  reasoning,  it  has  been  deduced,  that 
because  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  possessed  by  seven  daemons 
she  must  have  been  a  notorious  prostitute :  that  ifunpTcokot  poust  be 
designed  to  mark  similar  depravity ;  and  consequently  were  both 
the  same  person.  Hie  general  disproval  of  this  identity  I  lef  ve  to 
those  critics  and  commentators  who  have  largely  and  professedly 
treated  upon  the  subject.'     The  only  points  I  intend  to  notice  are^ 

1.  Hie  origin,  of  the  obloquy  ^ast  upon  the  diaracter  of  Mary 
Magdaleue;  and, 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  term  afutprooXog,  as  applied  to  the  woman 
in  the  passage  before  us. 

]  •  '^lliat  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  Mary  Mag-  , 
dalene  originated  with  the  Jews,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Urged  by  tlieir  hatred  to  Christianity,  they  have^  at  different 
periods,  adopted  a  practice  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  Voltaire, 
m  Le  Tanreau  Blanc,  and  other  infidel  publications  ;  in  which,  by 
associating  ludicrous  and  profane  ideas  with  tlie  facts  recorded  ia 
Scripture,  attempts  are  made  to  render  the  sacred  volume  t^e  ob- 
ject of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Of  this  procedure  by  the  Jews  there 
needs  no  other  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  the  **  W^  JTfHJI 
ToLDOTii  Yeshu  ;''  in  which  many  of  tlie  facts  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  are  associated  with  the  most  obscene  and  detestable 
falsehoods;  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  prevalent 
opinion  is  derived  from  a  talmudical  figment,  of  which  the  e^ro^^ 
of  the  word  liTtyf^,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  tale.  1  quote 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot.     Works,  vol.  £.  p.  270. 

^'  There  are  some  who  find  a  fly  in  their  cup,  and  take  it  out 
and  will  not  drink :  such  was  Papus  ben  Judas,  who  locked  the 
door  upon  his  wife  and  went  out."  Where  the  Glossers  say 
thus:  ''  Papus  ben  Juda  was. the  husband  im^ H^:iD DHD  of 
Mary  the  plaitcr  of  women's  hair ;  and  when  he  went  oat  of  his 
houiie  into  the  street  he  locked  his  door  upon  his  wife,  that  she 
might  not  speak  with  any  body ;  which,  indeed,  he  ought  not  to 


I  See  Calmefs  "  Dissertation  surles  trois  Maries;^  Macknighfs   ''Uar* 
mony ;?  A.  Clarke's  ••  Commentary,"  &c.  &c. 
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have  done ;  and  hence  sprang  .a  difference  between  them,  and 
ahe  broke  out  into  adulteries.**    See  Alphesius  on  Git iim. 

She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Ben  Satda,  who 
was  ''  hanged  on  the  passover  eve/'  Qn  which  Dr.  L.  remarks^ 
'^  As  they  contumeliously  reflect  upon,  the  Lord  Jesus,  under  db« 
name  of  Ben  Satdoy  so  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  under  the 
same  of  kViJD  tnh  Mary  Magdala^  they  also  cast  reproach 
upon  Mary  Magdalen ;'"  H/TID,  signifying  both  a  town  on  Ab 
lake  of  Genesaretb,  and  a  plaiter  or  curler  of  hair. 

%.  As  to  the  term  aiuLpTw?J^if  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging that  it  generally  means  ^*  a  sinner"  in  the  coounon 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  that  it  also  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  also  in  the  Septuagint^  for  a  Gentile  or 
Heathen  is  allowed  by  Schleusner  nimself,  though  inclined  to 
adopt  the  common  opinion.  His  fourth  definition  of  the  word  is 
the  foliowmg :  '^  Paganus,  gentilis,  idolorum  cultor,  qui  non  est 
civitati  judaica  udscriptusy  ita  dicebatur  a  Judaeis,  neminem 
extra  ecclesiam  judaicam  sanctitati  vitae  studere  posse  opinanti- 
bus,  et  idololatriam  xar   i^ox^v  ilKtdn  Exodus,  xxxii.    31,  S5. 

1  Regg.  xiv.  16,  appellantibus.  Matt  xxvi.  45.  6  t;2o;  avf^eoirou 
.irfltMcSiSoroti  f  1^  x><§a^  t»v  dfjLapraXwff  collato  loco^  parallelo,  Iaic« 
xvui.  32.  Ta;aM}}(rerai  ro7^  &na^i¥  Luc.  vi.  3(^-33.^  coll.  Matth.  v. 
47.  Marc.  xiv.  41.  Luc.  xxiv.  7*  et  in  Epi»to]a  ad  Galat.  ii. 
15*  01  f^  iivoov  dfjiMpTeoko)    opponuntur  roi;  {)yVei '/ou8«ioi;.       Sic 

Vmn  1  Sam.  XV.  18." 

.  •  — 

The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  in  favor  of  their  own  nation  are  well 
knoinii.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  exclusive  favorites  of  Je- 
hovah, they  considered  all  others  as  **  unclean,"  treated  them  with 
contempt,  and  pronoupced  them  '^  sinners/'  and  their  touch  de- 
filing, in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jew,  *'  sinner,"  and  '^  Heathen," 
were  synonimous  terms.  Luke^  ch.  15.  v.  1,2.  Compare  also 
Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  2.  with  v.  7.  The  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord 
was,  I  conceive,  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  Heathen,  and  that 
from  hence  arose  the  reasoning  of  Simon  :  **  This  man,  if  he  were 
a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 
this  b  that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner/*  v.  39*  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  remarking  that- her  conduct  is  much 
more  clearly  elucidated  by  an  appeal  to  Gentile  dian  to  Jewish 
practices.  The  most  classical  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
narrative  that  1  have  met  wilh  is  in  a  scarce  French  work,  .*'  £x- 
plications  de  plnsieurs  leites  di[fictles  de  C  Ecrilure  ;*'  par  le 
H.  P.  Dom  ♦  •  •  Religieux  Jicnedictin  de  la  congregation  de 
Saint  Maur.  Paris,  1730.  4to.    1  shall  need  no  apology  for  pre- 


'  Lightfoofs  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  28.  and  vol.  3.  p.^70. 
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fltnting  tht  reader  with  the  following  extract,  t\'hich  will  be  deemed 
curious,  at  leaat,  by  those  who  do  not  accord  %nth  me  in  its  appli* 
oatien  to  the  term  ifjLcipreoXi^. 

4.  After  estallisiiingy  by  a  considerable  detail  of  prooft^  *' que  1' 
^labasimm  de  V  l^iture  n'  est  point  un  '  rase  d'  Alb&tre^  mais 


8ur  Jesus  Christ,  c^est  qu'il  6toit  pent^re  da  nombre  de 
ceux,  que  les  femmes  galantes  ^toient  ctirieuses  et  avidet 
d'avoify  et  qu'  on  appelloic  par  distinction  des  Alb&tres  de 
Venus."* 

Uefiiision  de  parfum  sur  los  pieds  de  notre  divin  R^dempteur,  est 
un  trait  qui  marque  dans  la  femme  p^heresse  mi  coenr  noble  et 
g^n^reux.  Cet  exc^s  de  magnificence  n'  avoit  lieu  que  dans  de 
grands  festins,  et  au  dernier  service,  ou  m6me  au  dessert,  comme 
on  Je  tire  non  seulement  de  V  endroit  de  1*  Evangile  qoe  nous  ez« 
piiqtmnsy  mais  encore  de  plusieurs  Auteurs  \  surtout  de  la  des- 
cription dtt  festin  de  Trimalcion.  ''  On  y  voit^  selon  les  termes  de 
Petrone  m^me,  que  vers  la  fin  du  repas,  de  jeunes  esdaves  par 
mi  luxe  nouveau  apportent  des  parfums  dans  un  bassin,  et  en 
frottent  les  pieds  de  tous  ceux  qui  sont  k  table/" 

Rbodiginus  n*avoit  pas  fait  attention  'A  ce  passage,  lorsqu'  il  aran* 
9oit  sans  foudement,  qu'  on  ne  versoit  de  parfum  sur  les  conviez 
qu'au  dessert.  ^  II  est  certain  que  cet  auteur  s'est  tromp^,  il  ne  T 
est  pas  moins  Qu*il  y  avoit  plusieurs  sortes  d'essences  pour  les 
pieds,  toutes  differentes  de  celles  qui  servoient  k  parfumer  les  aatrcs 
parties  du  corps.  Athen6e '  entre  dans  un  assez  grand  detail  a  cet 
^gard ;  il  fait  mention  en  particulier  du  Baccaris^  du  M^gallius, 
de  r  huile  d'  Egypte,  de  Y  essence  de  marjolaine>  et  d*  autres  qu' 
il  seroit  trop  longde  lapporter. 

Il  ne  fa  lit  point  doutcr  que  notre  illustre  peclieresse  n*ait  em* 

))loi6  Ic  parfum  le  plus  prt*cieux  et  le  plus  e\qui<«:  les  motifs  qui. 
a  faisoient  agir  ne  pouvoient  6trc  ni  plus  nobles,  ni  plus  pieux* 
Pour  les  peiictrer,  il  ne  futit  que  fefl6cliir  sur  le  soin  qu'  elle 
prit  d'  essuier  les  pieds  de  Jlsus  Christ  avec  ses  cheveux. 

l^a  preinitTc  de  scs  vuos  etoit  de  faire  entendre  que  j£8US 
Christ  itoit  Y  unique  objet  de  son  amour.      En    effet,   nops 


*  Anthol.  lib.  l.rap.70.  cpig.  2.  Haf »n;  ix«j8«<rT^. 

»  Vide  Athena.  lib.  13.  p.  553.  el  alibi.  Plaut.  mil.  glor.  act.  S.  ac  2. 
▼€r5.  II. 

^  Pctron.  r.  70.  In.nuliro  enira  raorc  pueri  capillati  attulerunt  unguen- 
tum  in  ar^nteft  Wflv**,  p«le?que  recuinbcntium  uiixeruat:  cum  aatecnira 
pt*desf|ue  talosquc  vjnxissent. 

♦  JUb.  27.  c. ^4.  p.  1040.  et  seq.  Oterum  et  cum  bcllariit  corolHsque  in 
mensas  secundas  veniebant  uogneiita,  profli^alis  cousnia  moribus.  ampu- 
dicisqu^. 

^  Ubi  supra. 
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trouvons  que  les  Anciens  fiusoient  leur  capital  d'  essuier  les  larmes 
icB  personnes,  qii'ils  cheris9oient  le  piiis  avec  leurs  propres 
cheveux.  Apul6e  le  remarque  de  Cupidon  i  T  cgard  de  Psyche/ 
Trimalciou  6Ievoit  pluiieura  beaux  esclaves^  qui  nourrissoient  ex- 
pr^  leurs  cheveux^  pour  lui  servir  d  essuier  ses  mains.^  Un  af- 
iraQchi  du  telme  Tnmalcion  ae  r^pandant  sur  ses  propres  loiiange8» 
ae  vante  dans  P^trone  d'avoir  racliet6  la  liberty  de  la  femme,  qui 
lui  avoit  6t6  doon^e  durant  qu'  il  £toit  esclave ;  afin  que  persomie  n' 
ciit  la  gloire  d'  avoir  es8ui6  ses  mains  'i.  ses  cheveux.'  Enfin  dans 
Aristophane^  Cleon  chargi  du  gouveriienient  d'  Athines,  pour  se 
conservar  dana  ton  poste^  que  d'  autres  briguoient  vivemeiU,  des- 
cend &  la  derniire  de  toutes  les  flateries  en  disant  aux  Atheniens, 
qu'  il  les  traiteroit  avec  tant  de  douceur  et  de  bonl6^  que  quand  ils 
se  inoucheroienty  ils  seroieni  assures  de  pouvoir  essuier^  leurs 
mains  aux  cheveux  de  sa  t6te/  et  qu'  il  le  souffiiroit  volontiers. 

U  autre  viic  de  la  femme  picheresse  6toit  de  reconnoitre  pu- 
bliquement  la  Divinit6  du  Sauveur  et  de  fl6chir  sa  mis^ricorde.  jRn 
preuve  de  cette  v6rit6  je  donne  la  coutume  constante  et  invafiable 
obeerv6e  par  le^  femmes  dans  les  calami  tez  publiques,  de  courir 
aux  Temples  les  cheveux  6pars,  et  de  les  balaier  avec  leur  cheve- 
lure.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Dames  Romtiines^  pour  faire  cesser  la 
peste  qui  faisoit  de  grands  ravages  d  Rome  restoient  prostem^es 
dans  les  Temples^  et  les  balaioient  avec  leurs  cheveux.^  C'est 
aiosi  encore  que  Pnjchi  pour  toucher  le  cceur  de  C6r^  qui  ^toit 
aiffrie  contre  elle,  fond  en  larmes  aux  pieds  de  cette  Deesse,  et 
bdaie  avec  ses  cheveux  les  traces  qu*  elle  fait  en  marchant^  luea 
liommes  se  sont  souvent  moulez  sur  les  femmes^  et  Ton  observe  que 
dans  plusieun  occasions  critiques,  ils  n'  avoient  pour  flecbir  lee 
Disttz  d^autre  resource  que  ceUe  de  balaier  les  Temples  avec  leun 
cheveoz  et  leur  barbe.* 

Ce  contours  d*  examples^  et  df  autoritez  ^tablit  invinciblement 
les  motifr  que  je  donne  k  Inaction  de  la  femme  picheresie " 
pp.  6^^036. 

Maetltffield^  Nov.^S.  1813.  J.  T. 


■MH^iM»idrtoM«H 


*  Metam.  lib.  4.  p.  159.  edit.  Delpb. 
^  Pctroo.  c.  97.  sub  fin. 

>  Idem  cap.  67.  p*  884*  edit.  Burnian. 

^  Ce  passage  n*  avoit M  entendu  aides Traducteurs,  nides  Scholiastes. 

^  Aristoph.  equit.  p.  946. 

'  LivL  Dec.  1.  lib.  3. 

•  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  0.  p.  174.  and  L  11.  p.  189.  edit.  Delph.    Vide  Ovid. 
Trist.  1 1.  elog.  8. 

'  SiL  Italic.  Ub.  18.    Vide  Bartb.  Statii.  Tbeb.  IX.  v.  S75. 
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oiniidiae  denotat.j 


PROLEGOMENA  DE  EDITION E,  AUTORE,  ET  OPERB. 

*  Inter  opera  vero  Philosophica,  sive  Judex,  sire  alius  ^fuerit»  pri* 
mum  jure  merito  locum  sibi  Vindicat  ^fxlfinfut  fi«  -rk  ;^vm  liv$mylfm 
Ssi«9  **  Commehtarius  in  aurea  Pythagorse  carmina,"  opus  nunqoam 
satis  laudatum.  Neque  enim  carmina  ista  tantum  interpretari,  ant 
Grammaticorum  instar  scholia  conficere  in  antmo  habuit,  sed  omnia 
Pythagoricx  disciplinsc  lineamenta  brevi  quasi  tabula  depingerew 
Ipsius  verba  proferam,  quia  meliora  proferre  non  possum.  T«Mivn 
Toff  X^vrSv  *EirS9  *  ii  f^tyno-K  li^*  y*V*'f»  7rt^ax!i/fnt  h  Mvrn  nvimy^^timf 
i^fUrtif  fimUf  rint>^i9f  <<  Hxc  est  Aureorum  Carminum  eiqpUcatio 
nostra,  Pymagoricorum  in  se  Dogmatum  synopsin  condnens.'* 
Proximum  huic  locum  habeat  praeclsq-um  illud  opus,  m^l  n^nimt  ~  - 


'  H«c  HierodU  verba  facile  mihi  perraaserint,  enm  oon  fuisie  Philoaophaa 
nescio  ^uo  modo  ex  Jadice,  sive  Penecutore,  factani  (durior  enim  hsec  plirasia 
Avl  ii9\n<rtwi,  atjam  dixi,  interpretatio) ;  sed institiito  Philosophom,  qnl  Scbofaa 
Philosophies,  Platonicse  scilicet,  praefiiit,  interque  alia  Vetertim  scripta,  hiee 
Pythagoreorum  Xjuva  'Evu  l(nytTio^  sive  Discipulis  suis  aiidientibos  explicabat ; 
nostnintque  adeo  Uommeutarinin  nihil  aliud  ess«,  quam  Pnelectiones  in  Sdifla 
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£i^Mi^fiifiK»  km)  rSii  Tv  K^'  ifuf  x^«$  t^*  ^wt  iytfietUf  rtfrrstlwf,  **  de  Pro* 
-ridentia  et  Fato»  Arbitriique  nostri  cum  divina  gubernatione  con- 
niientia.''     £rat  autem  totum  opus  in  septexn  libros  disttnctuzn,  iwr» 
m  A«y*<  MvrS  f9ri^f^'^«yr«i  r^v  rvK^f,  inquit  Photius  Bibliothecx  codice 
214.     Quorum  etiam  argumenta  *  ibidem  percurrit.     Hunc  a  Vossio 
pnetermissum  sequatur,  qui  tanti  illi  est,  Obuffiuu^f  cujus  particule, 
anquity  hvt  erant ;  de  amore  fratemoy  et  quomodo  utendum  sit  cognac 
^s,  et  similes.     Voluit  igitur  Vir  doctissimus  ingens  volumen  ab  Hi- 
«rocle  in  (Economicis  factum,  cujus  partes  essent  illae    a  Stob«o 
•citato ;  scilicet,  TtW  r^iwv  B-uTt  ;g^ifrrMf,  seu  de    **  Usu  Deomrn  ;'^ 
mSf  rn  wetT^ih  ;^7rf«f,  sive   ^  qualcs  in  patriam  esse  debeamus ;"  vrv^ 
Xifnimtf  ynZa-if  sive  <<  quomodo  erga  parentes  gerere  nos  oporteatj** 
wSs  wvyywn  xV^rtU9%  **  quomodo  utendimi  cognatis  /'  ^^t  raf  yaf»9^ 
id  esty  **  de  Nuptiis ;"  «ji  ^iXathh^Uq^  *<  de  amore  fratemo."    Ego 
Tero  aliter  omnino  sentioy  OtMiffAuut  scilicet  fuisse  majoris  opens  par- 
tem unam,  eodem  plane  cum  reliquts  modo»  in  eodem  cum  iis  volu* 
mine  conjunctum.     Neque  enim  verisimile  est  Stobseum,  cum  reliquas 
porticnlas  ad  caput  suimi  retulerit,  anam  tantum  ad  operis  totius 
titohim  referre  voluisse.     Practerea  ea,  quae  ex  CEconomico  citat,  ad 
m  fkmiliaris  administrationem  proprie  spectant,  wpo  irdrrttw  y%  wt^i  ^£f 
l^ym  vp*  mv  tttcH    ovAj^trxtf    ^  ante  omnia,"  inquit,    **  de^  operibus 
quibus*  res  domestida  continetur."  Partitur  itaqueofficia  ad  familiam 
pertinentia  inter  patrem  matremque  familias^  nistica,  forensia,  et  ci« 
villa  viroy  muliert  domestica  negotia  tribuens.     Pcculiaris  igitur  pars 
£st  OkiVifMiMf,  ab  officio  erga  Oeos,  patriam,  parentes,  fratres,  cogna-    . 
tosque  ^tincta,  unumque  caput  vel  librum  fortasse  in  opere  major! 
consdnMas :    quod  quidem  ego  *li^$»xm  ^iXTt^if/nm  nominatum 
pato.    . 

•*  Etiam  Hyllarimensem  signari  suspicor  a  Michaele  Apostolio 
Centmia  8,  Prov.  20,  ubi  citatur  h  itm^cf  f /Aoro^tf^fy«ry  wm^k  rSf 
^k&wtpm^  libro  secundo  de  iis  qui  a  Philosophis  in-  sapientias  studio 
httttimntur."  Ita  Vossius,  prorsus  male ;  non  enim  suait  •/  ^4X«^«. 
fiipti  de  quibus  Hierocles  scripsit,  sed  ra  ^4A««^tf^fy«,  ut  Demetrii 
Ixionis  *^rvfMXty9vpLvm^  quorum  meminit  Athenaeus ;  neque  9r«^  r^v 
fiKtvlpm  legendum  est,  sed  tti^i,  ut  apud  Etymologum  et  Suidam  rep 
peritor,  undo  Apostolius  hausit :  neque  xc^/  f  iA«n^«>y  pars  tituli  est, 
led  tantum  indicat  Hieroclem  lib.  ?•  pt>i»<rcpvfiiftif,  dum  de  Philoso- 
|Ms  loqueretur,  ea  verba  habuisse,  quae  *  sequuntur.  Ita  enim  Suidai 
W  'Efi^Mr  %#4««Td  a  rr,  X%%u  'if^oxAii;  «  i\  HxXti,  uvri  rS  Ifsjfiiu.  '  fnnw 

mnlXtm  K  Mat  hrtfitxi$n»  fMiiuii  t^vtiitf  cvr&t»     Apud  Apostolium  pro 


'  Addarisumi  Episcopi  verba,  qiisr  mox  habei  de  Orig^nis  ^(Xoo-o^tf^/m;,  non 
latU  af  Icndiiiie  vidctur  doctifsimus  Siiidas  editor  Koiterns  cum  hnc  annotaverit 
ad  hnnc  Soida;  locum.  Orjrly,  Ac]  Qitu  ?  An  Uieroelei,  e%ju*  proximt  tmitt  facia  cni 
wuwUo  1  An  'xero  Orif^tntn^  f  at  $cripnerat  Lihrum  ^XoTo^v/tAfvunr,  ^at  MS,  sertaiur  in 
BikHMkeca  Flarentinm  ?  Sic  existimat  Pearsoniut,  Std  mihi  de  tmctore  ktput/rag^ 
menii  nihU.fxpforati  entefate9r,  Ne  minima  qnidem  sospicio  videtur  iuMditie 
Paanoni  aniiiio,  bxc  dc^sumta  ewe  ex  Origene;  qoippe  e}iii  mention  emobiter 
tnlnm  facit,  vt  qui  enndem  Oprri  praptixerit  titiilum,  quern  Hierocles  sac :  Imo 
ftagmimtaiB  iatud  dis'jrte  Hicrurli  inferins  tribuit,    Scedham. 


I 
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mintt  perpcnram  sctibitur  mM^  quod  PaatinuTTi  b  errotem  duzit  plaiie 
j6culareni«  Suidc  igttur  verba^  ut  et  Etymolq^i,  sic  accimendm 
seatio.  Utitur  hac  voce  ^Mn)«v  Hierocles  cum  sdhs  loco  ^Mir  ut 
cum  lib.  2.  ^lAMvfiipmv^  in  hunc  modum  de  Fhtlosophis  loquitur: 
<<  Quis  enim  eorum  non  uxorem  duzit»  liberosque  suscepit*  et  rd  curam 
goritfl  quoties  nihil  impedimento  esset  I*  Relicjua  quae  ajpud  Smdam 
laquuntuTt  et  cum  his,  nullo  alio  autpre  iiommato»  nuAa  occasions 
interposita  cohserere  fortasse  videant|ir»  omnino  ab  hoc  fraggientio 
Hieroelis  removenda  sunt,  antorique  suo  restituendn.  Pott  uEi  soli* 
Get  Philo9ophi  nostn  ^«}i^  lf»i^m  %rrt^  teqi^tur  apud  Suidam,  ivii  • 
«»  Mh  tS  uimi  h  urn.  liitr^ir,  #c  iivf  nA«fr#f,  wtkaUt^*^  vmu^yj^     ^fmm%r 

^  Ut  ingenue  fatear,  hunc  locum  non  satis  inteiligOy''  inquit  JExni* 
lius  Portus,  qui  Suidam  adeo  infeliciter  transtulit,  macultsque  plmi- 
mis  aut  affectum  invenit,  aut  affecit.  Neque  satis  ei  fiiit  non  itttd^ 
lexisse,  insuper  emendatione  corrupit»  naip  pro  rS  Tjnrtmtrlm  Itgit 
wmtf  atque  ita  Imperatorem  nobis  pro  urbe  dedit,  et  tempora  Cnnstatw 
tint  cum  reeno  Zenonis  pariter  confudit.  Imposuit  iUi  vocabohni 
^'lAAiify  quoa  nomen  viri  fiiisse  ignpiavity  inde  reliqua  plane  tendirift 
invdttta  ut  Tiderentur  necesse  fuit.  At  ^ixjiWf  vel  "ixx^  ^racii^ 
Hyllus  aut  Illus  Latini^  dictus,  sub  Zenone  vixit,  eique  familnrii 
admodum  fuit.  Suidas  ipse^^^iAA^y  i»^fm  »i^fff  U  nfrntiyn  zivmn*  At 
Zenoni  operam  in  arte  magica  pra>stitisse»  aut  ommno  magum  fiiifi^ 
Ilium  non  memini*    Imo  jerrorepi  ex  scripturse  compendio  natun  pto 

Off 

cerU)  habeo :  sqripsit  aut  Suidas,  aut  liibrarlus  ftmy  vel  brtviiu»  ut 

Off 

in  MS.  codice  Manuelis  Moschopuli  expre^sum  yidi,  u:  hoc  qui' 
sequebantur  fuiyoi  c£Fecere»  cum  fuey^^f •$  *  abbreviatura  ilia  inteUiM 
retur.    Victori  in  Chrdnico  Hyllus  Patritius,  et  simplicjter  Patritiii$ 
nominatur :  at  Marcellino   Illus  natione  Isaurus  signanter  dignitati 
Magister  Officiorum  dicitur :  £t  Joannes  Antiochenus, '  nondum  edi- 

tus,  JC«i  fyim-4  0  ^lAAys  rvyacAirrixoff  xtii  vwetTH*  imi  jif#yi0T^off|  )j  wmtfUm* 

Non  igitiir  magust  sed  Mmyirr^t  Zenoni  Illus  fuit.  De  hoc  igituf 
lUo  patritio  et  ma^istro  intpUigenda  sunt  ista  apud  Suidam,  quae  ex 
voce  ifi^fim  citavimus :  neque  vero  Hieroclis  nostri  fragmcnto  ad- 
juhgend^y  cum  sint  sine  dubio  haiista  ex  Damascii  libro»  de  vita  Isf^ 
don»  (toties  in  coUectaneis  illis  ezscripto)  ut  patet  ex  narratione  ipsiui 
Suide  in  n«^«r^iViosy  et  iis  qiup  in  Excerptis  a  Photio  in  Bibliotntci 
conservatis  etiamnum  cxstant.  Fragipentum  igitur  prius  Hserp^Ui 
fuity  idque  opinor  ez  librorum  aliquo  quos  fiX4n^iifum  nominayitf 
qualem  etiaiii  titulum  Ori?encs,  qui  eidem  Schol^  aliquando  prdeftdtf 
usurpayit  i  et  latent  ejus  ^  ^tXTf^iifitm  adhuc  in  Biblio(heca  Floren* 


p^iw 


«  Prodiit  Oxonii,  A.D.  1691. 

^  De  liAC  op€-re  Oriffeni  adtcripto  quid  alind  proferara  qpam  Cel«berriini  llWa* 
f ii  centitram  in  Origenittms  |>ajr.  trr^  C.  <*  Falio  (inquit  Vir  §mmmits)  prfttciililt 
sibi  nomcn  Ortgenis  lihelliis  <|iiidain,  qui  Pliilofopnornm  scsctas  ac  dogmata  le- 
ctniAt,  et  *iiftyif¥t  t<xe^|>oi>pfT»  solet  appcllari.  Primus  autcm  hio  est  ttlMt 
graodiorii  operii,  quo  HnreKs  omnes  confntandiu  Anctor  libi  prboMuemti  q«a4 
ex  dognia'tii  pbilosophormn  bapresewn  peatos  fere  proHtctai  aiot ;  aiiqae  eeavd^ 
Uadis  atilii  sit  iJloniai  confutatio.    Laiyatte  bole  scriptiom  personam  detrakva 
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judicio  Tin  doctissimi  Lues  Hdlstenii  digmsmma  que  edanton 
Vtrum  iBttr  htec  wt^i  *  iumfrimif  tractaveiit,  aut  omnino  de  Jus- 
^itia  unqUaxn  scripserit,  n«scto:  semel  enim  Stobaeo  citatar  sub 
*IfMftAtvr,  septus  sub  'Ii^mm^^  nomine.  £t  ^eri  potest,  ut  ab  Hierace 
^lezaadrino  potius  ilia  scripta  sint,  quern  Ammonio  ^qualem  tradit 
apod  Photium  '  Damascius.  Restant  'lf|««Acif(  ^iXmv^  'Amik,  ^  Hie- 
Toclis  Philosopht  Facetiae ;"  quae  an  nostri  smt  ipse  qui  edidit  dubita- 
yity  et  Tidentur  sane  esse  sdicujus  Hieroclis  junioris. 

Pjneter  hseci  concinnavit  etiam  Hierocles  in  Platonts  Goreiam 
Comineiitaiiuniy  non  znanu  sua  scriptum,  sed  ab  ore  ejus  a  discipulb 
^iceptum ;  de  quo  memorabite  est  quod  narrat  apud  Photium  Da- 
mascius.    OrrH  ('itftK^ )  frrti  r«f  HXdrtntf  r«^/«f  t«%  hnUfti  iiiryUTt^ 

Hf/lyww  #  «M(  vMvnif  amy^ti^tir^,  uml  tkrrtirmftiQMXmf  rA  ir^in^M  3)  t«  yrri^ 
•2f^  mK»  n«^y  m^rffvf  if  tartf  uaruV.  IWn^  H  cfu^t  i  M  ««(«(x«y*f  tucSnUf  nf 
IKUtfianf  fj^ifUHif  *ttBia^9  Jiff  n,  ir^Mu^ruvf •     T«9r#  *  fthr  yw  hriiiUfvrtu  rSf 

db^  iiXf JMf  if y  i^  ^  Ttf^y  ^#tv«tf  y  vf>ifytf«  ^  Hierocles  hie  aliquand6 
Fhftoiiis  Gorgiam  sociis  ezpiicabat.  Unus  vero  auditorum»  Theose- 
biuSf  ezplicationem  descripsit.  Itenim  Tero»  ut  par  erat»  cum  Hiero- 
des  pott  aliquod  tempus  secundo  interpretaretnr,  idem  etiam  banc  ez- 
pBcationem  descripsit^  et  coUads  prioribus  cum  secundis,  in  nulloy  ut 
ita  dicamy  eadem  invenit :  utraque  tamen,  quod  vix  auditu  credibile 
estf  Platonis,  quoad  ejus  fieri  poterat,  institutum  continebant.  Hinc 
ccUigitpr  quanta  in  illo  viro  fuerit  ingenii  copia."  Ita  a  scriptis  ad 
dictata  pcrrenimus,  et  nequid  videamur  omittere,  aee  ab  iUis  ad  dieta 
veniamus,  Tradidit  itaque  idem  Theosebius  Hieroclis  dbcipulus 
apud  Suiffam,  tcI  potius  Damascium,  eum  ifyyiftmv  (non  inter  nar- 
randuiDf  ut  Ci^rterius  et  Fortus,  sed  dum  Platonem  explicaret)  ali- 


rf^uSfJuf,  **  Haec  antcm  non  alius  coargiiet,  qaam  tradiuis  in  EccleAim  Spiritnt 
Banetw ;  qoem  cnm  primitos  acccpiMent  Apostoli,  iis  communicabtnt  qui  recte 
it  Deo  seatiebant:  quorum  nns  cnm  snrcewores  umoii,  et  ejudein  ^ratin 
pirtieipea,  necnon  epiicopntus  et  ina^isterii,  et  cuttodct  Ecdatita  nepvtati,  noa 
•Mlis  per  soeordiam  donnitabimuj."  Atqui  ncc  Ecclesiw  cnstoa  Ongencs  nee 
jcpiKopns  foit.  Epitcopoi  antem  fuit  Hpiphaniat,  et  librtun  tcriptit  de  Hsns 
ainis :  ande  non  inanis  conjectura  samitur,  hoc  opns  ad  ipanmease  referendom." 
Iitud  Hnctii  aricnmentum  enorvare  conatur  Jacobai  Oronovtus,  qql  primns  hme 
^w^fum  i  Codicc  Mcdiceo  in  lacein  protrnsit  in  Tomo  x.  Tknmtri  AniipU' 
t^um  Qrmcmrum,  Galeut  autem  nostras  in  NoHs  ad  Hermiam,  p.  «1S.  edit.  Oxofu 
Aetium  libelli  hiijus  auctorem  esse  contendit,  do  quo  Tlieodoritns  TkeruiKui,  lib^ 
>,  4^  5,  et  Jonsiiis,  p.  318.  8cd  hornin  omnium  sentential  pemtrini^t  dortissinof 
Ja.  Christopboms  woUins,  qui  libnim  istum  itemm  in  lacem  dedit  Hmmkmrgi, 
A.  D.  1706.    Needkam. 

'  DamasciuA,  Philosophns  StoVcni  Cteste  Snida)  patria  Svms,  ex  nrbe  Damas- 

f^o  oriuodiM,  Mariui,  snccessoris  Procli  in  Schola  Atheniensi,  discipnins  fbit  (teste 

FHotio)  et  floruit  sub  Justiniano  Primo  sivc  Magno,  circa  A,  C.  540.    Scripsit 

Hiitoriain  Philosophicam,  cojas  pars  vidctur  Aiisse  Vita  Isidori,  ex  qna  lonsiora 

rjBxcerpta  (qus  infra  citaBtnr;  apad  Photiem  k$a«tiir.    /dm. 
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^FurfoL^^  6vn  if  ^r^rt.  <'  Socratis"  scilicet  «<  sermones  tesseris  esse 
jiiuiks:  stare  enim  semper  erectos,  quacunque  cadant.**  Rtmas, 
cum  Byzantii  in  judicium  adductus  pla^is  c«sus  asset,  mananti  iex  cor- 
porc  *  lacerato  sanguine  judicem  aspersit,  simulque  illud  Ulyssis  apud 
Homerum  usurpavit, 

Hxc  habui  qux  de  Philosophi  nostri  scriptis  dictisque  traderem ; 
qualia  vcro  ea  sint,  aut  quanti  inter  erudites  xstimanda,  non  aliunde 
inelius  quam  a  criticorum  veterum  judicio  co^noscere  poterimus. 
Frimum  itaque  legimus  apud  Suidam,  et  paulo  mtegrius  apud  Pho- 
tium,  aut  Damascii,  aut  alterius  Philosophi,  certe  a  Damascio  tradi- 
tam,  hanc  de  Hierocle  nostro  sententiam  :  'dn  a  '[i^«kA«(,  «  t«c  »  'amE«v 


m»^fUfHif  9r^U  m  JSxJritff  aif€tXXMfMftf  «i»  KmXXipf9fi4aiffvi  *mi  9r»Xvi«Mv« 
**  Sciendum  quod  Hieroclesy  qui  Scholam  Alezandrinam  sublimitate 
et  magnitudine  animi  omavity  praeter  magnificentiam  venerandajn  (et 
constantiam/'  Suidas  enhn  et  aUi  codices  *  apud  Photium  pro  mrrS 
eihibent  <hr(!ff*ry)  '  *<  etiam  tngenit  ubertate  admodum  affluebat;  et 
cum  linguae  prsestantia,  pulcherrimorumque  nominum  et  verborum  fa« 
ciUtate  ac  copia  ezcelleret»  omnes  ubique  auditores  in  sui  admirationem 
rapiebaty  tarn  oration>s  venustate,  quam  sententiarum  Tarietate,  cum 
PUtone  semper  contendcns."  Quo  Philosophi  nostri  encomio  quid 
ubcrius?  Quid  luculentius?  £t  tamen  Suidas  post  opemm  enumera^ 
tionem  haec  statim  subjungit :  if  tig  ^tilvwttt  i  «y^(  rnf  /civ  ^mf  (rp^^i^^mtf 
w  il  yfvttif  itK  ax0ifii(,  Ac  si  vita  sublime  aliquid  spirassets  scientta 
nihil  accurahim.  Ne  haec  Hierocli  nobtro  labes  adhaeresceret*  Curterius 
particulum  »»  e  Suida  toUit ;  et  cum  vitne  sublimis,  turn  scienti«  ac* 
curatas,  Philosophum  Lattne  ethibet  Ceterum  non  vidit  ille,  in 
Graecis  autoribus  corrigcndis  minime  felix,  verba  hec  Damascii  esse^ 
non  Suidae,  qui  Vitae  Isidori  partem  maiimam  in  Collectanea  sua 
transtulit.  Id  enim  si  vidisset>  negationem  nunquam  sustulrsset,  aut 
ea  injuriam  nomini  Hieroclis  factam  putasset.  Jamdudum  enun  ob* 
servavit  Photius,  Damascium  *  in  eo  opere,  quotquot  verbis  extollit* 
et  aut  ob  doctrinae  excellentiam,  aut  ob  ingenii  solertiam,  supra  huma* 
nam  condittonem,  nt  plane  divinos  celebrat,  horum  se  judicem  consti- 
tuere,  nullum  non  perstringere,  in  singulis  etiam  aliquid  eorum»  prop* 
ter  quae  prius  laudaverat,  desiderare,  ipsi  Isidoro  baud  pareere,  Vel 
bine  liquet  ista  etiam  apud  Suidam  in  'Ic/^a^^k,  rnf  l^itnf  Mi»  «»  ^<AM«f  h* 
TM  a  v^ti  iTtrrnfoif  iu^tiTxtruifOf,  cx  eodem  Damascio  pariter  petita  esse, 
et  cum  lis  qux  de  Hierocle  dixerat  plane  consentire,  adeoque  nega- 
tionis  particuiam,  h  iSuitlii  per  Curtcrium  sublatam,  omnino  restituen* 
dam   viJcri.     Ncqiie    vero   existiniationi  Autoris  nostri    quicquam 
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officere  pntemns,  quod  minus  ab  eo  laudetur,  qui  omnes  etiam  quof 
laadat  pariter  vituperat. 

Fateor  equidem  alicubi,  aut  I  Damascio  aut  Isidorp,  Hieroclem  in 
ordinem  Philosophorum  medium  esse  redactum :  nam  cum  PythagtK 
ram  et  Platonem  divinos  appellet,  Aristotelem  ve ro  et  Chiysippum 
deprimat;    his   verbis  de  Autore  nostro  sententiam  fert:    T«^p  it 

MMMHumy  Tm  3i  tuucm^itn  9»nftdr0t  tt^X^mx^  x-«X\«iy  Mutf  ytvfiiwff  ^mv* 
«<  £z  Philosophis  junioribus  Hieroclem,  et  ei  similes,  quod  ad  huma* 
anm  apparatum  atdnec,  nullibt  deficere,  at  beatorum  divinonimque 
conceptuum  ut  plurimum  expertes  esse,  ait/'  Atque  hsc  de  Hiero- 
«lis  philosophia  ;  de  stylo,  omni  exceptione  majus  est  Photif  Gneco- 
fom  Patriarcharum  longe  doctissimi  judicium.    "Errt  it  i  f^rt^  rm 

^  Est  autem  phrasis  Hierocli  aperta  atque  pnra,  et  rebus  philoso- 
plttcit  apta ;  at  non  supenracuis  pulchrisque  coloribus,  et  Rhetorices 
nxiu  pigmentis,  decorata.  Qua  et  sobria  et  accurata  Viri  summi 
jenientia  contend,  huic  de  Autore  dlssertationi  finem  imponimus»  de 
^Nn«  postea  dicturi. 

Fdnctpem  in  hac  secundi  Toluminis  mantissa  locum  tenent  f^g- 
menta  ^  de  Fato,  Providenria,  et  l.ibero  Arbitrio  :"  eaque  bisGnece» 
terLatine  exhibita.  Ad  Graeca  quod  attinet;  prtmo  loco  posita 
font '  ea  *  quse  Fredericus  Morellus  Lutette  e  Bibliothecs  Medicec 
pena  ernta  anno  MDXCVII  edidit ;  quae  cum  Epitomen  Hieroclis 
iwottnere  diquis  suspicetur,  mihi  tamen  nihil  aliud  esse,  quam  ex  £x- 
cerptis  Phodi  iterum  excerpta,  et  quasi  in  corpus  redacta,  videntur. 
Id  Tero  iitostendam,  primo  sciendum,  septem  de  hac  ipsa  re  libros  ab 
Hierode  fuisie  conscriptos,  quorum  argumenta  nobis  breviter  Photius 
tradldit ;  at  fraraienta  ez  tribus  tantum,  ut  dtuli  pne  se  ferunt« 
excerpsit.  Deinde  etiam  observo  Epitomatorem  Morellianum  nihil 
prorsos  in  se  continere,  ne  unam  quidem  sentendam  attigisse,  quae  non 
mtegra  in  Photianis  exstet.  Pra?terea,  idem  utriusque  fragmenti  sco- 
pas  m  ipsa  fronte  iisdem  verbis  propositus,  iisque  eadem  menda  labo- 

randbus.  'H  3'  vrttyytXU  ^nt  xm^om  9w\fWt  irif i  T^«fi^{  irri  imX»Cts§ 
ff  nXtirmfH  }•{«!  it  *A^trTti>iut  0V9MrtB'*fttfm.  Si  interpretcs  consulueris, 
nescies  quid  legerint,  ita  sententiam  aliter  aliterque  unusquisque  con- 
cepit  et  ezpressit.  Ego  apud  Phodum  primo  *  infjUmri^ifam  scriptum 
puto,  et  Lil»arii  vido  «  in  «r  versum,  quod  perquam  usitatum  *  est,  a 
Morellmno  autem  Ezccrptore  mendam  etiam  cum  sentenda  esse 
tranicriptam.  Plane  ut  paulo  post,  cum  in  aliquibus  Photii  codicibus, 
JbJi'  Mytminr  SxtK  rvM^ytif,  in  aliis  «AAii  ytfymr*  vel  yi mjry,  scriberetur ; ' 
Ezcerptor[ille  posterior  ixxii  ytnint  expressit,  itaque  Morelluni  et  Gro- 
tiam  in  sentendam  plane  alienam  induxit,  qai  materiam  generatam  sive 
genitam  nobis  e;Lhibcnt,  cum  omnia  quas  sequuntur  plane  cyfvmrM  seu 
ti^enerafam  materiam  postulant.  Utcun(|ue  sit,  Excerptorem  a  Mo- 
rello  editum  Hieroclis  de  Providcnda  libros  nunquam  vidisse,  sed  h 


*  Vide  supra  Notam  tertiam. 

*  Dc  hac  Emendatione  vide  Notam  s«caDdiin  ad  p.  ftiC* 
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Thotu  BihUotheca  omnia  transcripstste,  ptnuasissixnuin  habeo.  £a 
autem  que  ita  transcripsit»  quia  non  eadem  aerie  orduieqiie  ^md 
Photiom  extent,  quo  quaeque  loco  reperiri  possint,  indicare  non  gnu 
▼abor* 

Prmcipiom  itaque  Morellianorum  inter  Photiana  ad  fisem  p,  56w 
omissa  scilicet  EUeroclis  Pnefatione,  reperhinttir :  deinde  que  pott 
snedimn  p.  6.  iterum  quasi  incipere  videntur,  in  se^undis  Pootti  ex- ' 
cerptis  p.  48.  occurrunt.  *  At  p.  10.  quae  post  X»yJ^<tftitf  ^mtinwm  se- 
quuntur,  *  longo  intervallo  p.  66,  comparent.  Quae  vero  IS^  L  S.  se  of* 
munty  ad  54.  medium  lectorem  reducent.  Pag,  14.  haec  verbis 
•mvnr  TM  JMi  Uxdrm  ad  66.  iterum  mittunt.  Post  mXyum  ^t^mw%im§f  pw 
16.  ad  74.  relegamur :  et  a  fine  18.  post  rii9  ifun^  itUumw,  ad  finem 
pene  78.  mittimur.  Ubi  plusculis  interceptis  Excerptor  progjeditar, 
donee  22.  initio  tribus  lineis  ex  56.  petitis,  iterum  procedit,  tandemque 
Photianis  ad  finem  plane  perductis,  post  medium  24.  ad  56.  radit» 
vinde  paucissima  praetergressus  in  medio  64.  finit.  Denique  Appenr 
dix  ipsa  ex  p.  70.  desumta  est ;  quam  cum  Corollarium  panun  buic 
operi  congruens  appellet  Morellus,  ostendit  se  non  intellexisse,  hiec  ex 
fine  secnndi  libri  pettta  esse,  quo  opiniones  Platonicas  ex  ipsius  Phu^ 
sis  operibus  collegity  expressit.  Haec  nobis  laborem  pepefenun  hoc 
mio  nomine  baud  plane  supervacaneum,  quod  aliis  eandem  jum  ciea* 
bunt  postea  molest  iam.  Atque  htnc  tandem  clare  persptcimns  quif 
icopiis^  qmc  mens  Epitomatoris  fiierit.  Nam  cum  Hierocles  septcns 
libros  de  ^  Fato,  Providentia,  et  Libero  Arbitrio'*  edidisset,  *  Pbotiua 
autem  ex  tribus  tantum  prioribus  excerpta  in  Myriobiblon  retulissett 
in  quorum  primo  sententia  Hieroclis  expressa  est,  in  secundo  Platonis 
antoritas  petita,  in  tertb  autem  objectiones  refellebantur.  Excerptor 
Morellianus  ex  secundo  tertioque  ea  quae  ad  primi  argvmentun  perti* 
siere  videbantur  reyocavit,  ut  unirersam  Hieroclis  **  dt  FatOi'*  et 
annexis  doctrinam  in  unum  quasi  corpus  redactam  exhibeieu 

Quoties  autem  Tcrba  ipsa  ex  Photio  non  transcribit,  tbties  suspeitim 
habere  Epitomatoris  judicium  oportet.  Ecce  enim  non  procul  ab  ini- 
tio de  Ammonio  nonnulla  locutus»  statim  subjungit,  $w  nxmim  ami 
'n^fycyiKf  irt  n  ll^^vfiof  3i  *lmf$fiXix9t,  ftte^tti  yflytMtrfy.  **  Ergo  tana 
Porpbyrius  et  lamblichus,  quam  Plotinus  et  Origenes,  Ammonii  dis* 
cipuli  fuere.'^  At  quis  nescit  lamblichum  Porphyrii,  Porphjrium 
Plotini  discipulum  fuisse,  neutrum  Ammonii  ?  Fateor  equiden  Euna* 
pium  Origenem  Porphyrii  condiscipulum  focere,  idque  ipsius  Porphj* 
rii  autoritate  fretunu     Xpft^twrmi  ^  ify,  is  «vt^  mmy^i^u,  m^i^fi 

Sed  potest  esse  error  in  nomine  Orieenis,  ut  Tidetur  esse  in  ahero 
Aquiltni.  Forte  enim  non  'AKvATrt^,  sed  duabus  Uteris  priorilMit  leri. 
ter  mutatis  TUivxTuu  scriptum  fuit ;  quippe  meminit  Paulini  cujosdam 
Plotini  discipuH  Porpbyrius,  qucm  Amelius  ^««x«r  appeUaviti 
Aquilini  vero  mentionem  facit,  taaquam  ex  PbiJosophia  haereticif  ct 


'  Accorrttnt.    Peanon. 
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inter  Gnosdcoi  a  Plouno  refutad*  Utcunqoe  le  reshabeatv' 
nes  Porphyrii  condiscipulus  esse  nuUo  modo  potuit»  qui  Plotini  jam 
senescentis  primo  factus  est  discipulus :  Origenexn  autem  Plotino  an* 
nis  vigtnti  seniorem  fuisse  constat.  Teste  enim  Porphyrio,  in  vita 
Praceptoris  suiy  decimo  Gallieni  Impdratoris  anno  quinquagesimum 
nonum  circiter  aetatis  annum  agebat  Plotinus.  At  Origenes  vixit 
usque  ad  Galium  et  Volusianumi  id  est,  usque  ad  sexagedmum  no. 
nam  etatis  sue  annum  :  ut  Hieronymus  in  Catalogo  testatur.  Quo 
minus  minim  est,  viso  Origene  in  Schola  inter  auditores  apparente, 
Flotinum  derepente  erubuisse,  et  post  panca  verba  clausisse  lectio« 
nem«  *  Qualem  igttur  Eunaplus  condiscipulum  Porphyrio  adjunxit 
virum  f  et  Prsceptoriy  quern  summe  coluit,  venerandum,  et  ipso  Por« 
phyrio  quinquaginta  annis  seniorem^  ut  ipse  apud  Vincentium  Liri-. 
nensem  fatetur ;  **  excitum  se  fama  ipsius  *  Alexandriam  fere  puerum 

'  Hie  inlnria  vapalat  EUinapiua  i  Celeberrimo  Epitcopo,  dnro  non  satis  adver- 
lebat  (quod  tamen  ei  postea  in  meutem  vcoiase  video)  praeter  Origcoem  Chris- 
tjanam,  cognoinento  Adamantiuniy  alium  fuisse  Ori^cnoni,  Philosoptnim  Gen* 
tileni,  qni  Ammoiiitmi  primo  Alexandrttc  cttm  Herennio  et  Plotino  andivit,  teste 
Porphyrio  ia  viU  l*Mml,  et  postea  Romae  Plotionm  cnm  Porpliyiio,  teste  ipso 
Porpliyrio  apad  Ennapiiun  loco  jam  aliato,  et  in  rt^a  PMitU ;  tatitas  criulitionit 
et  tam  subaeti  judicii  virumy  ut  eo  in  Plotiui  pnclej^ntis  scfaola  viso,  Plotinus 
derepeateerabneritycathedramque  Ori^ni  obtolerit;  quo  renncntc,pauca  tantum 
pneutos  prailectionem  claosit.  Baronnu  qoidem  in  Annalihw  KccUniastieis,  et 
Lncas  HoUtenias  in  secaado  et  sexto  Cap.  de  VUa  Seripiisqwe  i*nrphyriiy  kunc 
Origenem  WMim  enndemque  esse  cnm  Ori^eoe  Adanumtio  crediderunt.  Unde 
Lucas  Holfteiii«is<pariterac  Peanonaft)miratnr  Ennapinm  £M;ere  Origenem  con- 
discipolom  Porpb^rii,  multo  inferioris  tttate;  qucm  Porphyrias  ait  se  admodam 
pmrnm  novisse  quidem,  non  Alexandriu;  fursan,  red  Tyri,  unde  orinndus  erat, 
et  nbi  Origetiet  din  eomrooratns  est.  Adeo  at  mirari  desiissent  Hobteoios  et 
CiarissuiMis  Epiicopiit,  modo  aniniadvertissent  Ennapium  vocare  Oentilem  bimc 
Origenem,  non  Adamantiam,  Porphyrii  avfAftmrh  condueipulvMf  id(|ue  non  sab 
Ammonio  Alexaadriar,  sed  Plotioo  Ronue  docente.  Ad  bS!C  autem  confirmanda 
nnum  ant  aitertim  sumciat  argan»entamf  qua:  a  Valesio  etiam  observata  video. 
Primum  ducitnr  ex  testimonio  Longini  Pliilosophi  apnd  Porphyrium  de  vila  Plo* 
tini^  qui  in  libr»  irtfi  rt^c  tradidit  Imnc  Origenem  uiliil  scrip^isAc,  prsetcr  libel- 
Inm  oe  DsBinonibas,  et  aliom  svb  Oallieno  Ubram,  cnjiw  erat  argumentnm  pro- 
bare  flfrt  (u^m;  «MiiTq;  h  BtaiXtv;.  Quis  aotcm  luec  de  Origene  Adamantio  dicta 
esse  credat,  quern  constat  iroXiy^nfturATov  fuisse,  ex  indicibus  ejus  Iitbromm  ab 
Kasebio  conscriptis,  et  fama,  cum  sena  iibrorum  millia  exarasse :  imo  ex  ipMus 
Porphyrii  cotifessioiie,  qui  apud  Eoaebium  fmtetnr  earn  celeberrimnm  ruisse 
propter  scripta  quss  posteris  reliqoitP  Altenim  argnnientum  petatur  ex  istis 
Porphyrii  verbis  la  VU%  Ploimi^  c|uibtts  indicat  Origenem  scripsisso  libnim  sub 
Gallieno,  in  laudem  Iniperatoris  istins,  ut  pocticaiu  ejns  faciiliatem  praedicarct 
(ut  recte  obtenrat  ClariMimud  Valesius)  non  ut  Regem  mium  efftetortm  «s««  j^ro- 
iHiretf  at  absurdc  vertit  Marsilins  Ficinos.  Fiiit  enim  Oallienns  pocticx  deditu^ , 
extaotquo  aliqaot  ejus  versus  miptiales  inter  Fragmtnta  Petronii  Arbitri.  Qnod 
si  vernni  est  hunc  (Irigenem  scripsisse  sab  Gailieno,  ab  Origene  Adamautio  ne- 
cestario  distingnendus  est,  quippe  qni  ad  Gallieni  tempora  miiumc  pervenerif, 
cum  diem  ultimum  clauserit  Gallo  et  Volnsiano  imperautibus,  A,  C.  tbt^  ut 
Valesias  ex  Barouio,  vel  saltern  primo  Valeriani  anno,  scilicet  A»  C.  ^54,  at  doc- 
tissimos  Gnl.  Caveiu  asserit  in  Vitm  Origenhf  p.  ii39,  Deniqne.  Origenem 
Adamantiam  sibi  valde  adolesccnti  aliquando  cognitum  fuinsc  tradit  Porphyrins; 
quod  profecto  non  dixisset,  si  diuturna  sibi  cam  iUo  et  constans  iutercessisset 
aeceisitiuto.    Needhaia. 

•-Konimmerito  vapuhit  Vinrentius  &  Valesio  et  Pcarsono  in  rindieiis  Jgna- 
Hmhis,  quod  ex  Eusebii  verbis  mate  iutellectis  Porphyrium  Origeni  Adamantio 
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perrejclsse,  ibiqae  enm  vidisse Jam  senem.''  NuUo  jgitnr  ihodo  Am* 
XDonii  discipulus  Porphyrius  fuit,  multo  minus  lamUichusy  Porphyiii 
auditor:  et  Excerptorem  MoreUianum  in  hunc  errorem  duxit  cum 
incuria  fe^natio.  Cum  enim  Photius  inter  Ammonii  yf^^ifuv^  Plo- 
tinum  et  Origenem  nominasset,  ac  postea  ad  eorum  successores  enn- 
merandos  progressus  esset,  inter  quos  Porphyrium)  Iamblicbum»  et 
tandem  *  Plutarchum  Atheniensem  collocat ;  Ezcerptor  discipulorom 
successores  nulla  distinctione  adhibita^  Ammonii  auditores  facit. 
Quod  ideo  notatu  non  indignum  judicavimus,  ut  inde  Morelliana  ex 
Pbotianis  emendanda  moneremus ;  qux  quisquis  diligenter  contulerit^ 
ns  ille  conjecturis  emendationibusque  Morelli  ad  marginem  collocads, 
semper  incertis,  plerumque  falsis  non  indigebit.  *  iizni  quod  statim. 
ab  initio  opens  pro  ^^^nuntftrret^f  9r^9rum^^mti  legi  vultf  vocem 
prorsusalienamrestituit^et  al^otio  ex  ipsoHierocle  sine  dubio  transcript 
tam  rejicit :  imo plane  fugit  eimi  Grotiumque  rath),  cum  r^S^  ttmti  x^mw- 
Mc^-ivr^;,  "  seipsos  tantum  consuluisse"  interpretati  sunt.  Itap.  4.  pro  r«i€ 
0|tcd/«<f,conjunctioneadditat  xctireclt  ofutttt^  scri bens,  lev i^simacorrectione 
sententiam  authorisfoedissime  corrupit,  non  nisi  ex  Photiosanandam,  qui 
ostendit  non  conjunctionem  tuth  sed  verbum  vrtfitixxufdefmsse.  Ps^.  8. 
TlurriJi  sv  rns  irx^iitt  xviH^  tiyufn^-tu  rSv  mvrSt  ^vTWi  nuftkmt  **  Cum 
etiam  quod  inordinatum  erat  in  eorum  natura,  ortum  nullum  habuis* 
set.'*  Ita  Morellus.  Qua  quidem  nihili  sunt ;  neque  tamen  meltora 
attulit  Grotius.     Ex  Photio  itaque  emendanda,  et  legendum,  wJimn  %u 

Tnc  ivrmiixi  »ur0ti  iv  rn  ttytftn^itt  rv9  uivtSp  ^vcutf  xtifiwis,  Moz  etiam 
pro  KUfccf  TO  fitT»r^ivif€tf9f  ex  eodem  substituendum  rS  fUTtir^fuvfm 
Neque  ferendus  est  Andreas  Schottus,  qui  in  Gtxco  exemplari  emen- 
dationem  vidit,  in  versione  sua  mendam  retinuit.  Nihilo  enim  me- 
lius, quam  aut  Morellus  *  aut  Grotius,  vertit,  *'  Quod  autem  prseter 
naturam  efficitur,  vitiatur."  Cum  ct  verba  ipsa,  et  ea  quibuscum  co- 
basrent,  hunc  sensum  postulent :  "  Contra  naturam  vero  affici,  malum 
est  ei  quod  mutatur."  Rursus  paulo  post,  (est  enim  hie  locus  admo- 
dum  obscurus,  neque  Intcrpretum  Triiunviratdi  intellectus)  pro  w^ 
T»  fHi  ivmrhf  legendum  9-^0;  r«,  quod  aliud  est :  novum  scilicet  argu* 
mentum,  praeter  iniquum  et  injustum,  etiam  ab  impossibili  deductum. 
Pagina autem  12.  locus  insicnis  est,  quiet  emendationem  nostnun  ct 

Cxplicationcm  cfflagitat.  To  at  r^/rty,  ^^  tr^arcf  rwv  B^litt  ytfStf  it  fUM9  «^ 
ivMrSt  T^tTtrB-xt  riff  vTn^^x/i  rtHf  ifxmr  itinfiny  x>iXM  xxt  ri  ?r«T*  x0Ucv9t9Bmi 
rSf  xth^'itf  x^ixf  virirTn.  Pro  r«  bis  legendum  suspicatur  Morellus  tf^ 
et  quidem  rectissime,  licet  Photii  codices  non  agnoscant ;  sed  interim 


discipulnin  ilcdcrh :  Ensebiiis  quirlem  ait  Porpliyrinm  srripsisse  se  Origeoi 
x^fMin  »iw  o»Ta  Tt*  ivT«Tt/y  »jxt'v«i,  ikU]m  (ui  Valetius  uptime  ud  locum)  ForpbyrHHi 
Don  dicit  Origenem  a  te  visum  Alt*x»ndiiae  jam  senem.  Equidem  iibentiiis  cfe- 
didrrim  (inquit)  Origenem  a  Purphyrio  adiinc  puero  visum  esse  iu  urbe  Tyro, 
in  qna  Oripenes  relicta  Alexandria  diutissime  commoratns  est.  Fnit  enim  For*  « 
pjiyiiut  patria Tyriiis,  ejixsqnc  adolesceutia  in  ca  tempera incidit,  quibos  Oiigew* 
Vyn  morabatnr.  benem  autem  ilhim  videre  quomodo  potuit  Porpbj^rius,  ram 
t^  tempore,  quo  ex  Alexandria  discessit  Origencs,  nondum  qninquasesimam 
frtatis  aminm  attigisKct?    Niedhttm, 

'  Dt  cekbrrrimo  isto  PLilosopho  vide  qiur  nos  in  Prafatione  et  NoUm 

ad  p.  ;*4u. 
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ntm  Vidit  Tocettk  i(.Wp  esse  yidosam :  xnoneo  itaqne  ex  Phodo  legen- 
duxn,  m  tw»  «ldt#/vf  «{f«$  vntmi.  Mira  sunt  quae  hmc  interpretes  ex- 
cudnnty  et  ab  Hieroclis  sententia  prorsns  aliena,  quae  in  hunc  moduniy 
admiita  utraque  correcdone,  reformahda  intelligendaque  censea  Cum 
tiia/eorum  quae  *  intellieenda  praedita  sunt,  (non  quae  intelligentian» 
movent,  ut  perperam  Morellus  et  Grotius)  genera  sint»  quorum  pri* 
mum,  sine  iilla  sat  commutadone^  indesinenter  divinae  similitudinis 
particeps  est,  qnale  est  ccelesdum  genus ;  secundum  vero  non  immu« 
tabiliter  impaxtiluliterve  eandem  smiilitudinem  sortitur,  sine  peccad 
tamen  ridique  labe  patemis  legibus  obtemperat,  quale  a'theriorum 
genus  est :  teitium  ab  utroque  disdnctum  est,  nam  **  eo  quod  aliquo 
modo  mutetnr,  infra  eminentiam  coelestium  descendit ;  eo  vero  quod 
etiam  aliquando  videtur,  infra  sdieriorum  dignitatem  subsidet.''  Haec 
sunt  Pythagoricae  doctrime,  baec  Scholar  Platcmicaef,  consentanea.  Hie- 
rocles  ipse  ad  ^  Aurea  Carmina/'  coelestes  illos,  velut  5i«v  iiK«Nrf  «vw 
SiTf  xai  huutirrtv^f  animos  autem hominum,  uti  n^nrm  }f  ^^ct^iT^  TJTfff 
tueUm  vv»^«(«y  describit;  inter  utrosque  vero  medium  genus  ita  de* 
pingit^  ut  simul  nostra  illustret  atque  confirmet.     Tf  f»,u  «ti  ytmrum 

vwifitfimi  9tv  B%Uv.    £t  alibi  ie  terdo  genere,  ti  h  rSf  iymvif  i^twf  i( 


mm  svn  wirrwru 


Pag.  26.  leeitur  i  m  htukf  Si  SaciTn  furdmtoutf  tifrnfj^ifnt  '*  fatum  mi- 

graticmis  de  Toco  in  locum/'  ut  interpretes:  quod  niiiili  est.     Ita* 

v«»  K  J^^Xf^f  Tit  ymmtt  «(<^«<  i   tSk  ictiSfr  ik««^«ik  Ufui^w  **  Inidum 

ortas  defintt  Fatum  migrationis  e  vita/'  inquit  Andreas  Schottus,  sen- 

su  plane  nullo.     Non  viderunt  quid  esset  iKii^iy  Uira^ini,  et  quod  ei 

ex  adverse  respondet,  i  ixitn  ^Tdmkati,    Moneo  igitur  legendum  pro 

htu^  X,  quod  Graeci  non  usurpant,  '  n^i^  ut  in  Phodo  reperitur. 

Nam  com  particula  i^  motum  k  loco,  H  vero  ad  locum  significet;  io 

Ufilv  una  tautum  Graeci  utuntur,  in  hB\ili%  utmque:  neque  it  apposi- 

tufai  significadonem  mutat :  sed  ut  fvl«j)i  nunc  hicy  nunc  hue  valet,  *£»• 

Sm)i,  tmra^M,  «3f,fi(  ttvtw  rUriwcff  inquit  Hesychius ;  ita  it^fhhinc  signi- 

ficat»et  idem  est  quod  ImvHr  iterum  hnZd^tf,  f>^»»  U  r«i^«v.  OptimeHie- 

rocles  ipse  ad  Aurea  Carmina:  n^«ra««f;r*  att^^mwrnlrri  MtS*ff«  ucmtt^v,  wm% 

•^itrmtmt  rtUfhcu*  wttf^r^of  t«  riiit  nvtr  TreHfirrcivB*  ^tXirtvtrat'  ^S^mt*  Irnvlip 

femtfuAiintKuwi.  Itaexplicatille  animarum  in  corpora  illapsum,reditum • 

qtie  ad  eum  unde  profectaesunt locum.  Neque  aliter  Plato  in  Phaedone  p. 

^.B.  h  vita migrationem  appellatriiv  lnuTtv^uttv,  Paemonem enim uni- 

caurae  animae  praepositum  velut  ducem  assignat,  i  in  ^^•rnrAKxmK  rvf 

^iJb  \tu9%  m^vrtit,  cui  mandatum  est  animas  morientium,  ex  hoc  loco 

ttbi  vixerunt,  ad  inferos,  sive  separatarum  animarum  locum,  ducere 

^que  dirigere*  Clara  itaque  tandem  atque  perspicua  est  Hieroclis  sen- 

&!€  deesi  f ox  isl,  f|iiain  nos  in  Trxtu  Hicrocico  rennrsentavimofl,  auctoritate 

MSS.  Gull,  et  Aiirisp!e.    Necdnam, 

,  ^  Miror  sagacistimnm  alias  Episcopum  iion  vidiase  reponendum  e.^^e  omnino 
*]^e«aT,  cam  geoitivns  seqnatar:  iic  certc  dos  exhibemui  in  p.  *2t9.  ubi  kic  locot 
•ccarrU.    Idem. 

'  Wc  ia  Cwtmentario  9Ld  Carmina,  p.  188.    A»i  ^•*'  iv^'vii  l^C  t  ^i/yin. 
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tenda,  et  ortum  hominis  et  mortem  esse  iati  tegilras  defiiiitan« 
Qnippe  oriRlnis  initiam.  sire  potius  natiTitatisy  fktum  emisMonis  ei 
animamm  loco  pnescribit ;  mortem  antem  pariter  definitam  tenet 
fatam  reditas»  sive  restitnttonis  in  eundem  locmn  ex  quo  primitiis 
emisse  sunt :  atqne  hxc  est  i  h^wi%  ixuin  furdrtwH.  Pas •  dO.  pro 
Mfmnf  legendum  ex  Photio  iftt^tf  et  pro  immmff  rw^ffAv'  Prius  nde> 
nmt  Morellas  et  Grotias,  de  posteriori  nentiquam  cogttabant.  Eiat 
tamen  ea  emendado  ad  mentem  Philoso{^i  exprimendam  plane  ne* 
cessaria.  Voluit  enim  in  csteris  animantibiis  mukom  esse  fortiiiti» 
neqne  auicquam  judicii  ^  divini  pardceps :  in  rebus  autem  humaniSf 
cdam  id  quod  fortuitum  esse  videatuTy  ad  fad  providendalts  adminis- 
trationem  referri.  Hcc  nobis  imprzsenttarum  sufficere  poterint,  ut 
ostendamus  Excerpta  Morelliana,  ex  .Photio  primum  pedta»  cum 
Phodanis  confefenda,  et  ex  eisdem  emendanda  esse, 

De  interpredbns  quod  admoneam  Lectorem*  paucts  accipot.  Mo* 
rellus,  Photio  nunquam  viso»  in  quamplurimis  erravit*  Grodus,  eo» 
dem  non  consulio,  paucissima  emendadora  reddidit*  Andreas  Schot* 
tus,  inter  codices  Grscos  satis  emendatos,  in  rebus  ad  Phik>s(^tam 
Pla^nicam  pertinendbus  omnium  imperitissimum  se  ostendit*  Uno 
ant  altero  loco  fidem  faciam*  Dixit  Hierocles  p.  50.  (24«8).  iLm  ftiii* 
Xt9  if  tin  Tnt  «Ai|l«Mes  ipirrmi^  u  v^  rm  17)117  tik  vAouk  in^yU»ff  umi  X(^^^ 
TtHi  ^•rftUf  n^\»r9j  «7rf^  y»  w  fiituv  eturh  u  rf  tiuri  ijfu^  Quse  Terba  tta 
Schottus  transtulit :  ^  £t  podus  a  veritaterecederet,  si  ob  indigendam 
materiatft  operationis/et  alicujus  temporis  omare  ccepisset»  nee  numere 
illam  in  suo  statu  permisisset,"  Qtubus  verbis  vix  quicquam  inve* 
nustius  *  excogitari  potest*  nisi  ilia  invenustiora  sint  quae  Morellas  et 
Grodus  excuserunt.  Primo  itaque  legendum*  ut  in  Morelliaiii%  mmi 
Jkn^  X^n9*  dein  hie  loco  sensus  reddendus  est.  '<  Quinedam  magis  a 
veritate  alienum  foret,  si  pneterquani  quod  materia  ad  operandmn  in^ 
digeret,  etiam  ab  allquo  tempore  rerum  omatum  inchoasset :  quod 
ipsum  in  uno  atque  eodem  statu  manere  non  permitdt.''     Rursus  p. 

Tj)  haHox^  r»ls  vwrrncucif  uvrJ^  uhioif.  Hoc  est*  ScQotto  interpretgy 
**  Ut  singula  suo  quxque  genere  conserventur,  et  occurrere  ad  steriii* 
tatem  successione  quadam  causls  subsbtentibus.''  £t  haec  plane 
nihil  '  sunt.  Morelliana  pro  vvtrrintrtf  habent  (urTrtt^urni  ipse  legit 
vwomUwtf:  sed  Photiana  lectio  vcrissima  est.  Est  enim  IfniAii 
verbum  his  Philosophis  ustt:itissimum*  pro  efficere*  producefe^  comti- 
tuere:  ita  cum  mymnxif  vTe^rfiratt  iin»7$Mt  fiUfu$  Dcum  rdity  non 
est  hoc  **  mundum  in  statu^onser vare/ '  ut  interpretes  T^unt*  sed  ^  aro« 
duccre."  Ita  vvrvwnu  UtvrH  itKim^  alibi  dixit :  et  in  hunc  modun- 
ubique  loquitur.  Haec  igitur  est  Hieroclis  •  eo  loco  sentenda:  Ea 
quse  radone  carent,  non  sunt  providentix  regulis  ordinata  sed  foirtni* 
ds  modbus  subjecta  eum  tantum  ordints  necessitatisque  modum  te- 
nent*  quse  singula  in  suo  &;enere  conserventur,  et  successione  quadam 
cum  causis  quae  ipsa  produxerunt  ad  aetemitatem  conspirent.    Plnra 


*  Nibili.    Pfttrson. 
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te^^srre  pigetf  et  liaec  notasse  satis  est,  ne  quis  fama  Andrew  Schot^ 
ductus,  interpretationi  ejus  nimium  fidat,  qucm  video  in*  Photio  ver- 
tendo  saepissime  Icctorera  fallere. 

Atque  hacc  de  *  Fato  et  Providentia*  fortasse  nimis  prolixa  ;  de  reli- 
.quis  pauciora. 

Nam  quod  ad  ea  qux  ex  Stobsso  collegimus  *  Fragmenta'  spectat^ 
diximus  antea  judicio  nostro  ad  Hieroclis  0<A«r»^»v^fNi,  Suidae  et  Ety- 
mologo  citata^.  referri  debfere.  £t  quidem  si  ulteriui  hariolari  liceat» 
omnino  verba  ilia  qux  ex  secundo  <  Rerum  Philosophicarum'  libro 
ab  istis  producuntur,  ad  earn  libri  partem  pertinuisse  puto,  qus  %tfl 
OixteSff  sive  *  de  Familta/  tractavit.     Docet  id  ipse  in  tractatu  de 

*  Nuptiis*  his  verbis:    Owtih  tp^flftiv  b  roTt  ^^i  oltuuif  aTtitiw/fdntfy  Sm 

riu  In  lis  quas  m^i  OixtSf  scripsit,  ostenderat  viro  sapienti  vitam  con- 
jugalepi  primo  loco  esse  eligendahi )  nos  autem  oportere  sapientem 
mutari,  atque  nuptias  nobis  convenimtes  existimare,  u  ftim  tin  m^lrrtiTts 
ifKrMtf  nbi  aliquid  forte  accidat,  quod  merito  prohibere  possit.  Quam 
sententiam  Hieroclis  quae  verba  potiorijure  sequator,  quam  illaapud 
Suidam,  quae  Philosophorum  exemplo  eandem  rem  eisdem  pene  ver- 
bis confirmant  ?  Quis  enim  eorum  non  uxorem  duxit,  liberosque  sus« 
cepit,  et  rei  curam  gessit,  f^ifiuo^  iftvc^m  %frf :  quibus  in  hunc  modum 
Hon  sine  ratione  dispositis,  ordinein  tractatuum  a  Stobxo  nominatorum 
non  erit  difficile  nobis  constituere.  Primum  itaque  locum  occupet^ 
TliS(  xCKTMy  Uvreiif  sive  quomodo  nosipsos  '  affectos  esse  oportet.  Cui 
ego  primum  locum  assigno,  quia  ipse  capite  *  de  Cognatis'  hoc  ordi- 
ne  enumerat,  'Emtik  ^^tiitiu^^Bnfitt  ttS^  n  ;^^0Ti«»  f«vror$,  mmi  Tr^fq  yny9% 
MMi  «)ix^M(.  Ergo  ante  parcntes  de  nobismet  ipsis  egerat.  Sequebantur 
autem  parentes"*  patriam,  patria  Deos,  ut  statim  ostendemus.  Primum 
itaque  locum  Tliff  %^rrf«f  iavrik^  secundum  US^  ^i§  p^^nc^Uv,  proxi« 
mum  teneat  n£i  wt&r^iii  x^rrui.  Certissimum  hoc  ex  ipso  tractatus 
initio.  Mm  m  m^l  B%m9  A«y*y,  it;A<y#Tirrty  l^riy  vir«i^c-3»i,  ^m^  xttr^iii 
X^nrruf.  Post  Deos  et  patriam,  quartum  locum  sortiuntur  parentes^ 
sive  Tlmt  ;t^m«»  ynv9%u     Hoc  pariter  ex  ipsomet  patet.      Mtru  w 

yfwf ;  Proxime  sequuntur  fratres,  sive  ml  ^tXtthx^Uf  deinde  conjux, 
sive  ittHf  x^^^9  YvmtxL  Caput  de  liberis  septimum  est,  Hefg  xc^rritf 
W99H.  De  cognatis  octavum,  ^«?(  rpyytfirt  ;^mTMy*  Autor  ipse 
capitis  initio  ;  ftk  li^i^aMK  m^i  ytnm^  x^tctfufg  xai  miiXp^f^  yvfrnticsf  n  umi 
TtxvA'y,  JpuXif^if  irrt  x^§9^9tu  x»l  rh  ift^l  v^tyyttitn  xiytf,  Atque  ita  tan* 
dem  hunc  ordinem  extudimus,  capitaque  in  hunc  modum  digessimus  : 

*  de  nobis  ipsis,  de  Diis,  de  patria,  de  parentibus,  de  fratribus,  de  con* 
iuge,  de  liberis,  de  cognatis.'  Qux  omnia  forte  in  primo  ^iXta^^ftlvnif 
libro  continebantur :  ad  secundum  enim  *  refero  quae  sequuntur. 
Primo  in^t  •iKi»f :  deinde,  tltfvofAMi'  denique  «f^/  ydfuv  et  reliqua  qux 
■  <  ....  II 

'  Noftipsoi  gerere,  aiit  erga  nosipsos  affcctoi.    PearwH, 

*  Nos  titulnm  ?rrp}  yafM*,  quern  ad  secaodiim  ^tXavo^t/fAiywy  libruro  pertinoiste 
arbitratur,  et  ultimo  in  loco  collocat  Pearsonus,  proxime  ante  hanc  titnlom  r%: 
pneaentari  jnssimos ;  auotoritate  ipsios  Hieroclis,  pp.  312,  314.    Idem, 

3  Vide  Not,  ad  p.  *^t2. 
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forte  plurima  a  Stobco  ofrrissa  sunt,  ut  ex  priorum  sdiqaibus  fragmeiK 
tutn  nobis  nullum  conservavit. 

Hose  autcm  uti  sunt  6  Stob«o  expressa,  et  saris  fideliter  versa^ 
et  satis  feliciter  plerumqiie,  ubi  res  postulabat^  emendaca  yidentm-. 
Ne  tamen  semper  satistactum  officio  Interpretis  aut  correctori^ 
putetur,  obiter  hotanda  nonnnlla  duximus.  Pag.  216.  (S04*)  pro 
i^Bttrr^vTot  r6i^ot,  apponit  margtni  ^rte  *  xMtiTr^ttT0t^  vertitque 
•sublinies  muri.*  Sed  neque  conjectura  placet,  neqoe  rento^ 
cum  verba  Hieroclis  satis  elegantia  sint,  et  frustra  mutata,  nt  obsenrat 
CI.  Salmasius  ad  ^lium  Spartianum.  Ut  enim  A45«W^i»r«  generali 
nomine  quse  <  lapidibus  strata  ;'  ita  qu«  <  in  altum,'  i^^rr^mTtt.  £t 
quemadmodum  apud  Codiuum,  cum  de  trullo  loquitur,  nnt^^  dici- 
tur,  quod  in  solo  ponitm*,  fMvcnlmnq  quod  in  cameris,  l^^futmi^mrH  quod 
m  parietibus ;  ita  de  pavimento  rr^Svii  dicitur,  de  parietnms  i^^wr^ 
ei(.  lettur  i^^mmr^i  vi^ot  sunt  «^B%fit6^fui^ttvif  hoc  est  *  <  crustis  msu*- 
xnoreis  et  laminis  inducti.*  Deinde  cum  ^frnXivr^  fnvffnSm  ^  fbmicati 
Biyrrhinones'  reddft,  et  ad  marginem  exponk»  <  loca  myrds  consitai 
apere  tcpiarro  structis  arcuatim,  vel  ejusmodi  picturas,^  non  recte  men- 
tern  authoris  explicat;  potius  enim  <forficati  myrrhinones'  dicendt 
font,  quam '  fomicati.'  Ita  Glossx  Veteres  Graeco-latinae,  -^nxSl^m  *  for* 
fico  ;  et  Latino-grsecsB,  *  Forficatio'  -IrttXii^ffiM.  Revera  i^mxi^m  Gne- 
CI8  est,  *  tondere.'  Hesychius,  i^«xi{««,  mT^mm.  Ut  igitur  apud  Mar^ 
tlalem  *  tonsile  buxetum,'  ita  nostro  ^mXivr^i  fivpftmrnt  ^  *  tonsilia  myr* 
teta.'  Unkrum  practer  hunc  locum  attingam  ad  finem,  p.  24^8.  (318) 
pessime  ab  interprete  acceptum.  K«/  rti  fiu  vnt^  «»}#«^f  mT»x(f'i  «^»'  ^"^ 
fur^tictti  a  r«  tctct  rnt  yvttuxtt  nc^vfevt.  '  Et  hxc  quidem  de  viris  dicta 
satis  smt ;  restat  adhuc  de  mulieris  officio  dicendum/  Non  intd* 
lexit  quid  esset  tvifur^nrut,  quare  et  sententiam  puncto  inutiljLyit»  cC 
icnsum  nullo  prorsus  modo  verbis  consonum  affixit.  Est  autem 
fOT^iTf,  <  supra  debitum  aliquid  largiri  vel  concedere,  adeoque 
id  quod  officio  nostro  tncumbit  agere.^  *  Mens  Hieroclis  hxc 
Cum  opera  familiiv  inter*  virum  et  Iceminam  divtdenda  sint ;  ita  ut 
tica,  forensia,  civilia  viro,  domesttca  vero  negotia  foeminae  tribuantnr : 
tamen  et  patremfamilias  aliquando  decet  officiis  domesticis  sese  im* 
mtscere ;  non  tantum  sciscitando  et  mspiciendo,  sed  etiam  negotia  mat* 
liebria  tractando,  imo  ad  ipsum  lanificii  opus  nonnnnquam  descen- 
dendo.  £t  ut  hasc  virorum  officio  conveniunt,  ita  decet  etiam 
rem  non  tantum  lanificium  tractare,  sed  ad  opera  magts  Tirilta 
dere ;  et  prseter  officta  sibi  peculiaria,  aliqua  etiam  tn^iir^  loco  in  se 
fusctpere^     Ita  lege  et  intellige  verba  Hieroclis :  hrtfun^itrm  K  t«  umk 

Sunt  alia  male  accepta,  aim  mutila,  qont  mihi  jam  fi^nanti  aiu  ex- 
^iitereaut  sanare  nonhcet. 


Quod  autem  ad  postremum  ^  Hieroclis  fragmentum  ex  Eusebio 
sumptum  atttnet,  mirabitur  fortasse  quispiam  plura  authoris  verba 

'  Ita  quidem  scrii)itiir  in  msCrgine  Stnbaei  Avrelia  Atlobrogum  editi.  qao  atii» 
videtur  Pearseniis^  sed  xip^rfu^Tet,  4}aod  ieque  cormptiun  est,  cxldo6t  £(lil9# 
Vecheliana,      Needliam. 

*  Sunt  tonsilia*     Pearson, 

s  No9exhibemusrar;^ipair«iyMif,aucloritattMS.  iVmC«l7<fiK  Otaeon.  Idim^ 

*  Vide  snpn  Notam  $€xtam» 
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iade  ezcerpta  non  esse.  £t  fateor  equideniy  quisquis  interpretezn  Emh 
sebii.sequetUTy  plura  ad  Hieroclem  nostrum  *  referet,  quam  nos  retuli- 
znus.  Ecce  enim  in  Confutatione  libri  septimi,  hsec  ille :  <  Sed  audi 
quibus  Hierocles  verbis  partes  Damidis  tueatur.  Probabilis,  inquiv 
ratio  fuit,  cur  Damis  a  Pythagoreorum  ritu  deflexerit.'  Haec  igitur 
et  quae  sequuntur  Hieroclis  erunt,  si  credamus  Acciolo ;  si  Eusebium 
consulamusy  Philostrati  erunt,  qui  sub  rv  avyy^atip'wq  nomine  intelligi* 
tttr»  et  apud  quern  libri  septimi  capite  octavo,  verba  ipsa  extant  incox^- 
rupta :  «.>/«  (ih  vfi%  rS  ftirtt^ctXuf  rh  A«lfAi9  re  rm  livBuy^tim  axnfui'  m 
yi^  in  iuucltf  yf  aurl  fAiB%7fm  ^no-tfy  ifil  utrttyfitf  «vrv.  Quae  ideo  descripsiy 
lit  ex  iis  emendetur  Eusebii  codex,  qui  pro  nity  ^^,  pro  i§  xuxluf  xtuumip 
pro  fu^mtf  minus  recte  habet  fA^rumt,  et  uvru  perperam  omittit.  Ne* 
que  hic  solum,  sed  alibi  etiam  in  eo  opere  Hieroclem  nobis,  invito  au- 
liiore,  exhibuit  Interpres  Florcntinus,  «V«f  Izri  rii  y^tt^ji  rS  xm^ti  rS  ptXM^ 
Mht  wtiiiivnmf  f/tlit  tTt  ^Xurret  if»«»T«^,  to  ^  iXnBxf  f*ii  riftMrrf  9vyy0mpw^m 
<  Qnatenus  inquam  colligere  est  de  ipso  Philalethis  authore  eruditione 
quidem  magna  referto^  verj^tem  ipsam  probro  afficiente/  *  Jta  ille^ 
ut  solet.'  Philalethis  author  certe  erat  Hierocles;  at  alius  «  xu^  rf 
^iXm)u&Uf  ^ius  author  Philalethis.  Loquitur  Eusebius  de  Philostrato» 
cui  tarn  insigne  et  doctrine  et  veritatis  studii  testimonium  dederat 
Hierocles;  idque  in  hunc  modum.  Nos  autem  solam  Philostrati 
historiam  inspiciamus,  ex  qua  ostendemus  ApoUonium  non  inter  phi- 
losc^os,  ne  quidem  inter  mediocris  bonitatis  viros,  esse  numerandum; 
aedum  cum  Christo  comparandum,  *  quantum  colligere  est  ex  scriptis 
Hifttoriciy  Philalethis  judicio  et  eruditi,  et  veritatem  colentis.'  Ita  in- 
terpretor,  particula  negationis  fin  deleta ;  tum  quod  ipsissima  verba  sint 
Hierodisy  turn  quod  hxc  sequantur,  r^iovro;  y«(  ijf  «vt«  fMrm  rSi  Hmmp 

Nesqne  vero  Acciolus  toties  sine  socio  erravit,  eoque  erudito.  Me* 
minithojos  *  Opusculi  Eusebiani'  Photius:  'Ayfvy«ir^  *£v9tC/v  rw  Hmft/^ 

MiJmt  A«yy«*  *  Lecta  est  Eusebii  Pamphili  confutatio  brevis  librorum 
Hterodis  de  ApoUonio  Tyaneo.'  Ita  Andreas  Schottus,  hac  annota^ 
tiooe  adjecta :  *  ^  Septem  eos  fuisse  colligere  licet  ex  libello  Eusebii 
qui  adhucsuperesty'  Mirabarprimo  septem  libros  contra  Religionem 
nostram  ab  Hierocle  fuisse  conscriptos,  cum  Lactantius,  qui  eadem 
tetaite  yixity  duorum  tantum  mentionem  fecerit ;  deinde  vero  obstupufy 
cum  vir  foetus  id  se  ex  libello  Eusebii  collegisse  profiteretur,  qui  t^ 
^OdKi^  xiyu  semper,  ac  si  unus  tantum  liber  fuisset,  meminit; 
tt  Terisimillimum  est  Hieroclem  comparationem  ApoUonii  Tyanei 
COJB  Christo  nostro,  in  uno  tantum  ex  duobus  libris,  ut  ante  docui- 
"miaMt  instituisse.  Neque  divinare  possum  unde  eum  numerum  ez« 
cnlp^erit  Schottus,  nisi  forte  locum  paulo  ante  allatum  ex  confii- 
-tadone  libri  septimi  in  animo  habuerit,  quo  versio  Accioli  Hieroclit 
fragmentom  male  exhibet.  Certe  Eusebii  libellus,  licet  adversut 
Hieroclem  scriptus,  in  refellendis  tamen  Philostrati  fabulis  verta- 

*  De  nefiirio  i^to  Hieroclis  Nicomediensis  opere  consul.  Eniditissimnm  Han* 
ric.  Valesiaqi,  de  tUa  et  acriptU  Eusebii  CamariennSy  Holstenium  de  viia  ct  scriptu 
Poriikyni.  p.  90.  et  Gul.  Cmveuni,  magnum  EcclesiasticaB  Historic  lameD,  ja 
BitUtria  LUerorU^  Tom.  L  p.  279.  Tom.  II.  p.  99.    Needham* 
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tor,  et  octoejusdem  libros ordine  percumt ;  imo>  quasi  controversfe' 
summam  ex  Philalethe  tantum  nominare  contentus,  orationem  totam* 
adversu6  cdebrem  illam  Sophistam  et  Historicum  dirigit,  ipsukn  vero 
Hierociem  *  eo  tantum  nomine  postea,  quod  fidem-  tarn  lepidis  fabulis 
haberet,  obiter  perstringit.  Atque  haec  vera  esse,  turn  ex  verbis  illls 
Cusebiiy  ^nir  71%  hriTx.v^mft^et-  rkf-  rou'  ^iXoart^tir6v  y^tphi  turn  ex  diltgenti 
collatione  locorum  ex  Philostrato^  «vroAfgf/  adductorum,  turn  denique 
ex  ipso  libri  titulo,  secundum  Codicem  Regium:  a  CI.  Holstenio  ex- 
pressoy  luce  clarius  constabit.' 

Neque  verO  mirum  est  Acciolum  non-  vidisse*  quae  sint  HierodiSy 
cum  non  videat  quis  fu&rit.  Ostendimus  ante  h  Lactantio  fuisse  earn 
«.^  numero  judicum ;'  neque  tantum- Christianorum  persecutioni  pne- 
firisse  putandus  est,  sed  offictum  dignitatemque  judicis,  prius  quam 
adeo  crudeliter  barbareque  sxvire  ^iocletianus  inciperet,  obtinuisse  ;, 
quod  hn?c  Lactantii  verba  non  obscure  indicant,  quibu»  Hreroclem 
ipsum  affatur.  *  Tot  semper  latrones  perierunt,  et  quotidie  pereontt' 
utique  multos  et  ipse  damnasti.'  Confirmat  hxc  etiam  satis  non  se- 
mel  Eusebius  :  rtvrMf  7^^  ifMij  inquit,  '  iitut^im^tnMf^  ifUv  r*v  n  ^iAjh* 

fiAmct,  1UU  tH  ttvihi  leivri  ^cxity  ix^ifiia  hp*  Udrrf  K^tctf  p^tH^ti  KwrMCTtwrrmu- 
*'  His  itaque  ad  disquisitionem  collectis,  satis  puta  constabit,  et  Phila« 
lethis  hujus  judicia  simul  cuncta  testimoniaque  complexi,  acre  illud  in 
Christianos,  rerumque  omnium  ut  de  se  ait  judicium  consultissimom, 
Ita  Interpres  Florentinus.      Rursus    Eusebius;    T«vr«   *If(«»As7  «A 

.  irtTTM  tlftti  i»xu.  *  Hxc  sunt  qux  Hierocles  pro  veris  habet,  iHe  soler- 
lissimus  in  judiciis  supra  adductis  ac  undecunque  in  ^  nobis  legendis 
excussor.'  Ita  rursus  Acciolus.  Quis  autem  Oedipus  hxc  versionisi 
aenigmata  interpretabitur  ?  aut  quid  tanto  molimine  libri  in  lingaan» 
magis  familiarem  transferuntur,  si  Gr^eca  intellectu  sint  facilia,  JLati- 
na  mtelligi  non  possint  ?  Quid  enim  aliud  est  r«  itxttmi^m  }«iiA«^^ 
^uam  *  Judex  constitutus  ?'  Quid  t«  iitucrrn^iu  jmrirnvfunff  qu^nk 
*  is  cui  concredita  est  potestas  judicandi  ?'  Qux  si  sint  t«  it^rdrt^  tuti 
stfdsAtft;,  (aut  enim  pro  n,  aut  prseter  n  priori  loco  km  lego)  quid  aliud 
quam  *  immensa  et  *  suprema  potestas,'  aut  in  suprema  saltern  curiae 
aen(9tatur  ?  Quam  autem  potestatem  Eusebius  intelligit,  utrum  quod 
esset  iva^jc^f  AAi|«v)#fi«^,  ut  ex  Epiphanio  docuimus,  an  }<juBi«)«fiK,  vel 
1it0f  xiyff  de  quibus  Strabo,  non  est  hie  disserendt  locus.  H«c  enin> 
ideo  tantum  adduximus,  ut  ostenderemus,  Eusebium  vitio  interpretis 
minus  fuisse  int^llectuni,  neque  fi-agmentum  authoris  nostri,  eo  quod 
editum  est,  prolixius  h  libro  adversus  Hierociem  esse  expectandom. 

Quoniam  vero  iUius  opera  in  hoc  volumine  claudit  hoc  «m#w 
wtiPfuiri^ff  finem  etiam  nostra?  dissertatiunculss  simul  imponet* 
Quam  cum,  ut  postulatis  Typographi  tantum  morem  gererem,  primor 
aggressus  sim ;  ut  lectori  harum  rerum  studioso  aliquo  modo  satis* 
iacerem,  eandem  longius  preduxertm  ;  ut  reliquis  studiis,  quae  me  im^ 
periosius  avocant,  vacem,  filum  ejus  et  ctassiusculum,  et  jampridem^ 
nimis  fortasse  prolixum,  hie  abrumpam. 

Joannes  Psarsonus^ 


^'9' 


^tvxftyn^hrdtf,     Peaftaif^  *  Nos.   Pmtj 
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HORACE  EXPLAINED  BY  EURIPIDES. 


IN  the  105th  verse  of  the  Hippolytus  ed.  Mock,  we  have 
ihis  line ; 

ousels  fjL  it^icxu  vvxt)  iavfji^arris  Seooy. 

I  find  nothing  on  this  passage  in  Beck's  Euripides,  except  (he 
observation  ot  Valckenaer,  which,  so  far  as  it  concerns  V«nus,  (for 
4fae  passage  in  the  BacchcB  concerns  Bacchus  only)  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  reference  to  any  other  passage,  and  the  passage  m 
Ovid  is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  worship :  **  Deos  sibi  placere 
negat  Hippolytus,  qui  noctu  colerentur,  Venerem  et  Bacchunx, 
4CUJU8  etiam  agebantur  sacra  mixraig  ri  froi^^i,  ut  ait  Eurip.  in 
fiauh.  V.  486.     Ovid.  Fast.  v.  309. 

Hippohte  infelixy  vellet  coluiste  Dionem^^ 
Cum  coaster natis  diripereris  equis.** 


'  It  niay  be  here  worth  while  to  mentton  the  note  of  Carolus  Neapolis 
cited  by  Petrus  Burmannus  on  this  passage  of  Ovid,  ''  Hsc  Hesiopo  et 
Homero  Veneris  parens,  unde  Arnobius,  Dionaa  Venus,  proles  viri  mater' 
fanulias  Troici,  at  que  intestini  decorispublicatrix.  Bed  hie  pro  filia  est,  ut  aip. 
Papinium  v.  Achiileidos  de  Paridts  judicio, 

Sed  solam  nhnium  vidiise  IHonem.^ 

^ofmanmis  in  the  Lex.  Univ.  Lug.  Bat.  1698.  cites  the  two  following  pas- 
fliges  of  Virg^,  under  the  word  Dione, 

Sacra  Dionaa  matri,  divisque  Jerebam 

Auspiciis  coeptorum  operum,        \S,n,  L.  iii.  v.  19. 

"Ecce  Diotiiti  processit  Qtsaris  astrum,    Eel.  ix.  v,  47. 

^d  though  he  cites  the  passage  of  Ovid,  he  has  not  noticed  that  Dione  is 
"Jbcre  used  for  Venus  herself.  Two  other  passages  are  cited  by  Forcellinus, 
^the  Lsxicontotius  Latinitatis,  from  Ovid,  where  Dione  is  used  for  Dionsat 

J^errilnlem  quondam  Jugiens  Typhona  Dione,  JVu^  11.  v.  461. 

Vincant  quibus  alma  Dione 
Fuverity  et  toto  qui  volut  orbe,  puer. 

Art.  Amator.  L.  in.  v.  3. 

^^^SQer  in  the  Thaaums  Lingua  Latins,  is  silent  altogether  about  the  three 
]^sa<;es  of  Ovid,  and  about  this  use  of  Dione;.  but  Basil  Faber,  in  the 
Y^mrus  Scholaat.  Erud.  says  :  "  Non  raro  pro  ipsa  Venere  ponitur,  ut  ap. 
^Qson.  Eptgr.  79.  V.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  i.  86.  (Cedat  equut  Latia  qui  contra 
iS^^  Diones,  Caxarei  stat  sede  fori,  where  Jer.  Markland  is  silent ) 
2°^  epigram  of  Ausonius,  which  is  numbered  80,  and  not  79,  in  Tollius*s 
c<L  Amstelodami  1671.,  p.  55.  runs  thus, 

Aut  restingue  ignem,  quo  torreor,  alma  Dione, 
Aut  transire  jube,  vel  face  utrimque  parent, 

where  almu  Dione  seems  to  be  a  quotation  from  Ovid.  Forcellinus  is  there- 
fore not  quite  c<m«ct  when  he  says  ^*  Dione  sstpitume  usurpatur  pro  Vener* 

ipsa.'' 
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This  passage  in  the  Hippolj/tus  may  enable  us  to  see  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  in  Horace : 

Jitm  Cytherea  rharos  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Lunn,    L.  i.  Od.  iv.  v.  5. 

for  if  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  worship  was  paid  to  her  at 
night  in  preference  to  the  day,  and  I  suppose  Horace  to  allude  to 
lliis  fact  in  the  words,  Imminente  luna^  that  is,  lucente  luna,  pro- 
pinqua^  non  longe  absenle.  But  let  us  see  what  the  critics  and 
commentators,  to  whom  this  interpretation  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  occurred,  make  of  the  passage,  without  such  a  supposition. 
1  shall  first  produce  a  most  unfortunate  opinion  of  Danid 
Ijeinvius,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  edition  of  Horace,  to 
which  1  have  at  present  access,  and  which  is  well  refuted  by  Jo- 
annes Croius  in  a  work  replete  with  curious  information  and 
profound  erudition : 

"  Sed  videamns  utrum   Heinsio   jam  viro,  et  jam  illustri  felkios 
succedat  critica  :  haec  scribit  Carm,  L.  i.  Od.  4.  Horatius — ad  h«c 
verba  scribit  Criticorum  princeps :  '  Quod  itrra^gvov  Grxci  dicuot, 
instansy  aut  imminens  Latini  vertunt ;  ita  Aristoteles  v^ovov  WratMvw 
tempus  prafixum,  vocat  alibi,  la-raf/^svov  Ss  %^oyou  ev  uj  IjU^AAov  r^r 
rijjir^v  dMa^'joTBiv  Tolg  iy^ieo^oigy  imminente  jam  tempore  quo  solveudmm 
erat  mercatoi ibus^  i.e.  pr^esente  jam  tempore^  et  incipiente:  Gned 
mensis  uniuscujusque  principium,  fJLijva.  lara(^6vov,  vel  askrjvrjv  iotafji" 
yr)v  vocant  usque  ad  decimum  dieni :  ita  h-TOiyAvQv  ftijvoV,  tniMtiMiif^ 
mense,  vel  WroLif^ivY^g  (reXr^vr^g  imminente  iuna,  neri  didtur,  qaod  iaitio 
fit  mensis  aut  lunse,  ut  'I'acitus  Libello  De  Germanarum   Morilnu 
loquitur,  Cum  luna  inchoatur:  imminens  ergo  luna  est  ipsum  priDci|MaHi 
mensis,  immintre  enini  mensis  dicitur,  qui  jam  incepit,  noo  qni  iooqp- 
turus  est :  et  tirones  sciunt  ita  loqui  Grsecos,  Et  paulo  post :  '  Sane 
tempus  praesens,  sive  incij)iens,  nou  aliter  quam  tempus  imminenM,  a 
GrsBcis  i.e.  ive^-rw^  Xf^vo^  dicitur:  priucipium  autem  Aprilis  Veneri 
sacrum  erat,  ut  ex  Fastis  scimus :  Venus  ers;o  choros  calendis  suis 
ducit,  quas  Grai^ci,  qui  calendis  carent,  imminentem  lunam^  vrrapin^v 
ffsXr^vrfV,  i.  e.  mensis  priucipium,  aut  luna;  vocant,  sive  ipsum  novilunii 
tempus,  quod  imniinebut:  luna  ergo  novilunium,  quemadmodum  cootra 
Hebrasis  novilunium  de  toto  mense,  plane  ut  Horatio,   cum   dixit, 
Novrifqne  pergunt  interire   luna:    at  hie   luna,  novilunium*    ut    iiH 
terduin  cr£X>jvaf  Graecis  de  calendis:  sane   Euripides   (adeoi;^  a-eXd^ag, 
I.e.   divinas  Ivnas,  ipsa  novilunii   fcsta,  quae  duodecies  a  Trojanif 
uno    anno   celcbrabantur,    dicere  non   dubitavit;    sic  enim  choms, 
Troadibus,  ^^vyujv  rs  i^dcdeoi  a-sXavai,  2yy  S-juhKoc  grX^Sei :  neque  quii- 
quam  tragicorum  la-rny.ivYfy  <rsXrfVrfV,  i.  e.  imminentem  lunam  tekum 
hoc  vocare  dubitaret.'     Adeste,  quotquot  Gnvcescitis;  adeste  qool* 
quot  annorum  et  mensium  Atheniensium  et  Romanorum  ratiooesi 
n6stis,  et  de  ea,  quae  hie  mihi  cum  Heinsio  est,  controversia  sententitta 
T^stram  dicite ;  adesto,  tu  quoque,  Heinsi.     Evolve  Libros  Graecos  et 
Latinos,  et  teipsum  consule :    tirones  quidem  sciunt  jUr^ya  IrroMsvw 
dici  de  mense  jam  incipiente,  et  de  tertia  mensis  parte,  de  d* 
^limirum  prioribus  mensis  diebus.    Sed  docti  admit  nee  <y<j,  «ec 
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dici  9fXifvijyI  o-rajxcvijyy  lunam  imminentem,  de  iisdem  diebus  :  nullus 
uoqiumi  Graecorum  auctorum,  oratorum,  aut  poetarum  hac  phrasi 
osus  est :  Honierus  quideni,  optimus  Graec»  dictioms  arbiter,  Ioto^e- 
¥9v  fjL!^vx  dixit  tempus  dierum  aliquot,  vel  potius  diem,  qao  meusis 
absolvitur ;  proximus  vero  imminet  '0^^0-0*. 

allero  qutdem  merue  jam  lakente^  aitero  jam  imminente,  domum  redihit 
i.  e.  ut  interpretatur  Didymus  et  Eustathius  ite^^  dx^ifirj  r^iaxiSx 
tirca  tricenmam  mensis  diem :  et  observat  Plutarcbus  in  Solone,  eum 
primum  hsec  Homeri  Terba  intellexisse,  et  esse  interpretatum,  ideoque 
ultimum  mensis  diem  ab  illo  dictum  fuisse,  Iv^v  xal  veay  cvvi^cvv  $e 
r»u  ftrijvof  rrjv  ayu)fJM?do(,Vy  Ksd  ttjv  xiyr^ariy  r^s  askrjyrfg,  ovte  Jyoaiyu.'  ruj 
^>Juj,  oSt  dytcr^oyTi  frviL(pB^oiLivr^y,  iKKoi  leoXyJpu^  r^^  autTJ;  ij(ji,Bga,g,  xa) 
natOLKx'^^iyovcrayf  kou  ira^s^^o(/,eyYfy  riv  rjXioy,  aurrjv  fjLey  era^e  raun^y, 
ir^Y  Kou  ys&y  xaXflcSar  to  [Ji^y  'Jf^o  <rvyi$ov  fxi^ioy  OLVTTJg  rw  leavoi^iyv^ 
Ifci^t),  TO  $e  Xoiitov  r^^ri  ruj  d^ypiukyo)  le^o^ituiy  TJY^ufuyos,  ifjooT$s,  wf 
ioiKB,  i^iujg  dxoia-a^  'Oi^rj^ov  P^ydvrof, 

rov  [JLsy  ^iivoyros  /xijvi^,  rov  f  loTxijJvoiO, 

r^v  ii  if^^ff  ii^i^ay  voviLTjyiav  ixd\B<r£,  Cum  perspexUaet  avitm  menn$ 
pmrktaiem,  et  animadvertisset  cursum  lume  nee  cum  exortu  solis^  nee 
emt  oSbMiU  c^ngruere;  verum  suinnde  earn  eodem  die  soiem,  et  assequi^ 
H  \fnetergredif  hunc  ipsum  diem  nomseimam  et  primam  lunam  jussit 
mffdUttrif  partem  ejus,  qua  coitum  iuna  cum  sole  antecedit,  menH 
Jutbumti,  residuam  inchoatUi  arhitratue  attribuendam :  et  fuit  certe 
f,  mi  videtur,  qui  Homerum  percepit  canentem'-Hic  cum  desierit 
MB,  cam  coeperit  alter :  insequentem  vero  diem  Neomeoiam  vocavit, 
Httiodus  vero  Itrra^cvov  [iijya  producit  ad  decimum  tertium  meoiis 
dkni,  io  carmiue  de  diebus, 

jXTjvof  ^  l<rrayisyov  TiianaiisKdrrfy  d?Jx(r6ou 

meMsis  autem  inchoati  decima  tertia  caveto  etc.  ubi  Moschopulus  et 
Proclus  observant  mensem  inchoatum  dici  a  veteribus  de  mense  usqpe 
%i  diem  vicesimum,  lard[isyoy  [f^r^yx  bws  e'lxdSog  eXsyoy  ^erd  $6  rovr9f 
tfdmiv  fityoyroSf  kol)  Ssvre^av  (p^ivoyros,  xou  rd  6^^$ :  Tzetzes  vero  intor* 
pretatur  av^oi/^eyris  tij^  ceAijvTj;,  crescente  luna:  sed  quum  mensis 
t^ftdem  ip  iir.  partes  divisus  fuit,  tunc  l(rrdi/.eyos  ai^v  dictus  est  de 
decern  prioribus  mensis  diebus,  nee  unquam  prior  ilia  pars  dicta  fuit 
htofjiivrj  (reXYtyy) :  illud  a  pud  omncs  fere  auctores  Grxcos  legitur :  hoc 
tero  nnsquam  :  si  aliter  factum,  aut  dictum  .fuisset,  id  non  omisisset 
diligentissimus  harum  rerum  observator  Pollux,  qui  hsec  tantum  hac 
dt  le  scribit  L.  l.  c,  7-  v.  5.  Me^ij  ^e  [ur^yos,  ]a-ra[j.eyoVf  fx^scrovyro^,  kx) 
AfyotTo;,  (a(  xa\  rdg  r§£7$  8s7cd$a$  oilrw  irw^  ^iatffilv- non  omisisset, 
iaqoam,  o:f  Aifvijf  Irraai vr,;,  si  id  a  veteribus  fuisset  dictum.  Si  <Vr^- 
fUyrfV  vero  (rsX>jyr//  de  priore  mensis  parte  dixissentveteres,  dixissent 
qnoque  irpwnj  Itrtoi^it^iyrtc,  huri^x  Ifrrai^iyris,  primus  imminentis  lunm, 
Hcundus  imadnentis  lun^e,  et  sic  de  reliauis  usque  ad  ^sxanjy  iorajuiy^^ 
iu^amm  imminentis  luna.    At  id  doo  dixerunt,  sed  ir^Mryj  irrajxiyoi;. 
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^evri^a  Itrtatiivou,  sub.  a>;vo^,  primus  instantis  mensis,  secundus  iiutmm* 
tis  mensis,  et  sic  de  reliquis.    Nee  dici  potuit  erf  Aijn;  Wrauivr^f  neqne 
dici  potest  ab  iis,  qui  ratione  sunt  praediti.    Si  enim  prior  decas  mensis 
dicatur  o-.sXi/vtj  Wray^ivy),   luna   imminens,   oportet    ut  altera   dieatut 
as\r)yr^  (/.ecoua-a,  rj  |X£5Tj,  luna  media,  et  tertia  a-sXrjyy}  Xriyova-a, -^  (p^ivova-e^ 
luna  proeceps.     Ut  auteui   a  ueinine  unquain  dicta  fuit  luna  media 
pro  altera  mensis  parte,  aut  luna  prceceps  ct  inclinata  pro  tertia :  ita 
dicta  non  fuit  luna  imminens  pro  priore  decade.     Adeo  auteui  de  haQ 
loquendi  ratione  non  cogitarunt  veteres  Grseci,  ut  lunas  cursum  in  iv. 
partes  divisfcrint,   ut  et  hodie  fit^  ut  sciunt  omnes,  qni^  veteruro  aucto^ 
rum  libros  legerunt,  et  lunam  dixerint  xa^arosi^^,  df^^fixv^TOVy  jxijvoei^, 
et  ^iyoTOiL'iy^  comiculatam,  gibbosam,  lunatamy  et  dividuam:    quod 
quomodo  posset  ad  ill.  ilias  mensis  partes  accominodari,  si  dicerentur 
trsXi^yy)  l(rT0i[ji^6vr),  af(r>j,  xcu  (p^lvovtra,  luna  imminens,  media,  et  priecepSp 
ne  ipse  quidem  Heinsius  posset  indicare.     Dubitarent  igitur  tragici 
Graeciy  qui  rerum  et  verborum  iisi^m  tenerent,  Festuni,  de  quo  agit 
Horatius,   Wraiikyr^v    <rsXr,vYjy    imminentem    lunam  vocare,    quicquid 
5onmiaverit  Heinsius.     Deinde  cum  Horatius  flomanas   niulieres  a4 
festum  Veneris,  quod  calendis  aprilibus  agebatur,  celebrandum  invitet, 
ut  asserit  Heinsius,  et  menses  Romani,  ut  et  a^oni,  fuerint  solares,  noa 
lunares,  quomodo  potuit  Horatius  priocipium  mensis  innnineniem  lunmm 
voqare?  quis  dixit,  aut  indicavit  Heinsio  novilunium  eo  anno,  qoo 
hanc  Oden  scripsit  Horatius,  incidisse  in  calendas  apriles?  qUid  ret* 
pondebit,  si  dicamus  plenilunium  tunc  fuisse  ?  quibas  ^rgumentis,  ant 
quibus  testimouiis  sententiam   nostram   poterit  labefactare  1    Cyclus 
lunaris  est  annorum  xix.  et  dierum  xi.     At  quis  indicavit  Heindo 
cyclum  lunarem  incidisse  in  primum  aprilis  diem  eo  anno,  quo  Homtios 
haec  scripsit?    Cur  mensis  ille,  de  quo  hie  Horatius  loqui  Heiiisio 
yidetur,  fuit  mepsis  pycli  lunaris]  qu^  ratio  nos  cogit,  ut  id  cit- 
damns?    cur  non   credemus   potius  apri1<;m   Hbratii  pertinuiss^.  lid 
annum  tertinm,  aut  quartum  cycli  lunaris?    ideoqu^  novilunium  non 
ipcidisiie  in  calendas  aprilis  ?  Nos  brevius,  clarius,  et  verissime  dicimns 
imminentem  lunam  Horatio  esse  lucentem  lunam  et  plenam  ;  vult  enini 
ut  Nympliae  et  Chaptcs  saltent,  non  illuni  node,  quod  incommodanl 
ac  triste  fuisset,  sed  ad  lunae  radios,  ut  facilius  alterno  pede  terrain 
quaterent."^  Jo.  Croii  Sacrar.  et  historic,  in  Nov.  Fcedns  Observ.  Pan 
u  in  qua  ban.  Heiusii  Prolegomena  in  Exer.  perpenduntur,  Genevae. 
1645,  p.  285. 

"  Venus,  inqqit,  dux  chori,  jam  cum  Nymphis  et  Gratiis  ad 
lunam  saltat,  Luna  imminente,  i.  e.  propinqua,  ex  quo  intellig^ 
(ucente,  et  ita  noctu  ;  nam  imminere  valet  propinquum  esse,  non 
louse  abesse,  ut  cum  dicimus,  mortem  nobis  quotidie  imminere  V 
sic  Herat.  Od.  xx  vii.  Lib.  3.  Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  ct 
Od.  X 1 1 .  hujus  Lib.  Parthos  Latio  imminent esy  i.  e.  animo  et  voIuq. 
tate  nocendi  propinquos,  et  Od.  xxu.  L.  2.  Imminens  villa  tum 
vinos  esto:  significat  autem  mulieres  et  puellas  veris  tempore  ad 
lunam  saltare  solere,  idque  Venere  hprtante  ac  praBeunte."  Dionya 
X^ambioi    Commentarii   in    Horatium,   Lut^tis,  1567.    p,  1? 
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Christophorus  Landinus^  quoted  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
lEIorace  published  at  Basils  in  1^80.^  says  erroneously ,  ^^  Imminente 
hum  J  appropinqtiante  node,  ut  ostendat  ad  multum  tern  pons  spar 
ciuni  duci  choreas,  cum  ne  imrninente  quidem  nocte  desinant/' 
when  in  fact  the  ?easou  \fvby  Horace  mentions  the  moon  is,  be- 
cause Fenus  was  to  be  worshipped  more  particularly  at  night. 
Theodorus  Pulmanpus  cite3  ;a  .differept,  bujt  equally  erroneous^ 
reason  for  this  mention  of  the  moon,  given  by  Turnebus,  '*  Immi^ 
nente  Luna,  quod  est  ex  C4»lo  illucescente,  prsesultrix  Venus  cho- 
ros  ducit,  quia  noctu  remotis  arbitris  terra  grata  numiuibus  est^ 
cum  cemi  nolint.  Cum  superis  terrena  placent,  inquit  Papinius 
Sih.  1. 1.  HafcTurnebus  L.  ix.c.27.  Imminente  Luna,  i.e.  vesperi 
nociugue:  vide  Turneb.  L.  xxx.  c.  11.'':  the  words  are  these, 
''  Nolunt  dii  se  hominum  oculis  cerni :  ita  has  plagas  celebrant  et 
colunt,  quo  tempore  homines  in  sua  se  recepere  tecta,  relictisque 
agris  domi  sopiti  jacent.''  Badius  Ascensius,  whose  Notes  are 
published  in  the  very  valuable  edition  of  Horace  published  at 
Venice  in  1 559->  gives  another  reason  equally  erroneous,  *^  Luna 
imminente^  i.  paulo  ante  noctem,  qiiae  humida  et  ita  frigida  est." 
in  what  is  called  Dr.  Gon^be's  edition  of  Horace,  Baxter  is  quoted 
as  assigning  another  reason,  "  Clara  nocte ;  erant  enim  Idus : 
rustic^  numina  sal  tare  non  solent  nisi  ad  claram  Lunam/'  Cb« 
Guil.  Mitscherlich  ed.  Lipsise  J 800.  V.  l.p.  €3.  assigns  a  rea- 
son different  fropi  all  these.  For,  after  having  observed  '^  Deos  in 
tfolitudhie  errare,  noctuque  terras  obire,  fjMxagoov  roi  vv)CTi$  tourif, 
joxta  Hesiod.  'E^y.  7^0.  adde  ejusd.  Theog.  v.  10.  Stat.  Silv, 
1. 1.  9^.  unde  nox  ipsa  poetis  sacra,  inprimis  vero  Venerem  sub 
▼eris  adventum  terram  invisere,"  he  adds,  '^  Imminente  luna,  de- 
auper  lucente,  adeoque  nocte  serena."  For  this  opinion  he  was 
probably  indebted  to  Cruquius,  who  in  his  edition  of  l6l  1.  p.  17> 
aays  ^*  Imminente  luna,  supra  caput  lucente  :  haec  est  metalepsis 
liimni9  praeteritae,  quse  nebulis  adductis  sidera  contenebrat, 
quibus  ckre  lucentibus,  et  cum  tenebris  nebulae,  et  hiemis  rigor 
fugisse  censetur :  imminere  hie  est  capiti  impendere,  seu  supra 
caput  volvi,  quod  manifesto  deprehendi  nequit,  nisi  sudo  et  puro 
4xdo :  hinc  lit  quod  imminere  ad  id  quod  est  lucere  signincan- 
ter  transfertur/' 

£.  H*  BARKER* 
JSatton,  JulySl,  1813. 
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Mr.  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

From  the  Athen^kum,  No.  24. 


rSOT  long  after  the  Professor  had  taken  his  first  degree^  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Syndics  of  the  University  press  at 
Cambridge  to  publish  JEschylus,  with  those  papers  of  Stanley 
ivhich  have  since  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Butler,  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Mr.  Porson  offered 
to  undertake  the  work,  if  he  were  allowed  to  conduct  it  accordii^ 
to  his  own  views  of  the  duty  of  .an  editor.  He  moreover  sii^- 
gested  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  various  readings  of 
an  important  manuscript  upon  the  continent  (at  Venice,  if  we 
rightly  remember,)  and  he  actually  proposed  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  collating  it,  at  an  expense  not  greater 
than  that,  for  which  the  task  could  have  been  performed  by  a  per* 
son  upon  the  spot.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of  learning,  this 
offer  was  rejected,  and  in  a  manner  so  discouraging,  that  it  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  extinguish '  in  him  that  ardent  love  of  fame, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  honorable  incen- 
tive to  every  laborious  undertaking.  Whether  it  were  wholly 
produced  by  the  various  disappointments  which  this  great  scholar 
experienced  in  his  progress  through  life,  or  whether  it  were  aided 
by  a  certain  portion  of  constitutional  apathy,  unquestionably  diere 
never  existed  an  individual  so  capable  of  reaching  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  that  species  of  excellence  upon  which  himself  appeared 
to  place  the  greatest  value,  yet  who  so  sternly  neglected  the  means 
by  which  such  an  end  might  be  attained.  In  consequence  of  this 
turn  of  mind,  he  confined  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to 
such  exertions  as  were  called  forth  by  a  wish  to  serve  his  friends ; 
and  we  probably  owe  to  Occident,  or  to  the  incessant  importunity 
of  others,  the  greater  part  of  what  has  at  length  appeared  under 
his  own  name. 

In  1786,*  when  Nicholson,  the  celebrated  bookseller  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  he 

'  It  is  certain  that  the  Professor  himself  did  ascribe  this  consequence  to 
the  fact  now  mentioned.  And  we  have  the  less  scruple  in  alluding  to  it,  as  the 
person,  who  was  considered  by  Mr.  P.  as  the  principal  cause  of  his  disap- 
pointment has  long  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  living. 

*  The  title-page  has  1785 :  but  Mr.  Porson's  address  (which  with  charac- 
Stic  quaintness,  is  incribed  **  Lectori,  si  qui$  erit^)  is  dated  S3  Aug.  1786. 
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prevailed  upon  Mr.  Porson  to  furnish  him  with  some  notes,  which 
occupy  about  nineteen  closely-printed  octavo  pages :  and  which^ 
though  avowedly  written  in  haste,  and  upon  an  author,  whom  he 
bad  not  particularly  studied,  yet  attest  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
citations  from  Suidas,  ^^hich  accompany  these  notes,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  W.  Whiter,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  '^  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  ou  Shakspeare^''  and  of  a 
new  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  communicated  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  some  notes  upon  Toup's  emendations  on  Suidas^ 
which  appeared  with  that  important  work  in  1790.  These  notes 
he  had  probably  put  together  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Tyrwhit^  whose  learning  and  acuteness  he  always  mentioned  not 
merely  with  approbation,  but  even  with  reverence.  To  the  great  loss 
of  letters,  this  excellent  man  had  died  just  before  these  notes  were 
written.  Mr.  Porson  speaks  of  him  as  desideratissimus,  p.  422. 
and  of  his  literary  character  he  thus  pronounces  his  opinion  :  2yr- 
whittum,  acerrimum,  si  quis  alius,  harum  rerum  judicem,  p.  448. 
Si  in  palmarid  Tyrwhitti  acutissimi  emeftdationc  acquiescere  note' 
bat  ToupiuSy  S^c,  p.  461.  We  have  a  pleasure  in  quoting  these 
expressions  of  warm  panegyric,  because  a  notion  has  been  enter- 
tauoed  that  Mr.  Porson  was  actuated  by  a  mean  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  led  him  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  others,  if  his  writings 
be  fairly  examined,  such  an  opinion  will  appear  grossly  unjust. 
Higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  the  following :  ^*  Fir  sum* 
mus,  qui  in  his  Uteris  regnaty  RuhnkeniusJ*  Not.  in  Xenoph. 
''  Insae^is  et  extra  omnem  dubitationis  aleam  posita  est  summi 
JBentteii  emendatio,8^c.  Not.  in  Suid. — Valckenaer,  Toup,  Dawes, 
Keen,  Pierson,  Brunck^  Wyttenbach,  and  all  real  scholars,  are 
inraised  in  his  writings,  and  appeared  the  objects  of  his  respect  in 
conversation.  But  the  Professor  always  discriminated  when  he 
bestowed  praise  ;  and  indeed  he  says  of  himself,  '^  ab  eorum  con^ 
guetudiue  valde  abhorrui,  qui  nihil  aliud,  qtiam  pulcre,  bene^  recte, 
iertio  quoque  verbo  iugerunt.*'  Unquestionably  when  he  meets 
with  fi  pretender  to  knowledge,  or  one  who  detracts  from  the  real 
merit  of  others,  he  does  apply  the  lash  of  animadversion  with  a 
very  unsparing  hand.  See  pp.  486,  493  of  the  work  concerning 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  of  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  it 

fifiLLENOPHTLvs. — ^Thc  writer  of  this  article  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Lectori,  si  quit  erit  is  a  formula  commonly  prefixed  to  a  preface, 
and  Professor  Porson  merely  adopts  it  as  such,  and  not  from  quamtness, 
Of  modesty.  Thus  Thorn.  Reinsius  in  the  Dissertation  De  Lingua  Punica, 
inserted  in  I.  G.  GraDvius's  Syntagma  variorum  Diuertationum  rariorum  Ul» 
traj.  1702.,  prefixes  it  to  his  Prelace. 

'*  Lectori,  ti  quis  erit,  ialusj*  Eott. 
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burnishes  the  most  indubitable  specimens  of  learning,  acuteness,  ami 
judgment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Professor  was  silently  enriching  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  by  contributions  to  Maty's  Review.  The  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  correct  list  of  the  articles  which  he  furnished  to 
that  publication  :-r-Schut2'8  ^schylus/  vol.  iti.  p.  433 :  this  is 
dated  from  Trinity  College.  Brunck's  Aristophanes,^  vol.  iv.jj.  55. 
Hermesiana^,  by  Weston,  vol.  v.  p.  238.  Huntingford's  Apology 
for  his  Monostrophics,  vol.  vi.  p.  93.  He  also  furnished  Mr. 
Maty  with  a  transcript  of  the  Letters  of  Bentley  and  Le  Clerc, 
¥ol.  ix.  p.  253  ;  but  whether  he  wrote  the  account  added  to  them, 
we  are  not  enabled  to  state.^ 

However  mortified  Mr.  Porson  might  h^ve  felt  by  the  rejection 
of  his  proposals  respecting  ^schylus  at  Cambridge,  he  did  not 
altogether  forego  the  idea  of  publishing  that  author.  At  two 
several  times  he  announced,  in  Maty's  Review,  an  intention,  which 
the  learned  must  deeply  deplore  was  never  fully  executed.  (See 
Maty,  vol.  iii.  p.  l68.  and  iv.  328.)  it  seems,  indeed,  that  some 
fatality  attended  every  effort  made  by  the  Professor  to  restore 
some  of  its  original  brightness  to  that  meteor  of  the  ancient 
drama,  llirough  the  intervention  of  that  admirable  scholar,  Or. 
Chas.  Burney  of  Greenwich^  the  Professor  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Messrs.  Elmsley  and  Payne^  in  consequence  of  which  a  new^ 
but  most  improved  edition,  was  to  be  printed  at  Glasgow.  After 
the  proofs  of  the  first  five  or  six  plays  had  been  regularly  sent  to 
the  Professor,  they  suddenly  stopped,  and  some  time  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Scotch  printer  had  used  the  paper  for  the  folio 
edition.  Nor  was  it  known  for  a  considerable  period  that  the 
smaller  edition  was  in  existence,  till  at  length  the  English  book* 
sellers  discovered  the  fraud.  In  the  Monthly  Revievi  for  Feb. 
1796  is  some  account  of  this  abominable  transaction,  and  to  that 
we  must  refer  our  readers. 

Although  Mr.  Porson,  in  consequence  of  the  most  untoward 
circumstances,  did  not  appear  before  the  public  in  works,  avpwr 
edly  written  by  himself,  yet  his  mind  was  too  active,  or  his  dispo^ 
sition  too  friendly,  to  allow  the  world  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
benefit  of  his  immense  erudition.  He  was  an  occasional  cpntri- 
butor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
uiid,  we  believe,  to  other  periodical  publications.  Concerning 
those  which  we  have  named  we  have  to  slate,  that  the  accofiat  of 

'  These  two  articles  have  been  reprinted  in  the  former  Numbers  of  Th€ 
Clatsical  Journal,    Edit. 

^  These  three  last  Articles  it  is  our  intention  to  insert  in  a  future  Num- 
ber  of  the  dats.  Journ,    Edit. 
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Robertson's  Parian  Chronicle^  M.  R.  vol.  79,  in  the  year   1 788, 
f.S5\y  and  vol.  80,  p.  38^  was  virritten  by  him.     From  internal 
evidence  we  are  disposed  also  to  assign  to  him  the  Review  of 
Knight's  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  January  1794.     Of  three 
admirable  letters,  containing  an  ironical  defence  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kbs's  Life  of  Johnson^  and  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  17879  under  the  signature  of  Sundry  Whereof, 
he  w^  unquestionably  the  writer.     Some  letters  upon  the  con* 
tested  verse,   1  John,  v.  7-  appeared  also  in  the  same  work^  which 
at  length  caused  the  inimitable  and  unanswerable  letters  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis.     In  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  argu- 
ment, or  wit,  vivacity  of  manner,   or  patience   of  research,  be 
nost  conspicuous.     Tliis  work  appeared  in  1790;  and  when  it 
b  considered  that  the  subject,  though  abstruse,  is  of  the  highest 
hnportance,  and  that  it  is  recommended  not  only  by  the  qualities 
just  mentioned,  but  by  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  English  com- 
position, the  neglect  which  it  experienced  from  the  author's  coun- 
trymen is  alike  discreditable  to  their  taste  and  their  understanding* 
If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us^  the  Author  received  only  SOl.  for 
the  work,  and  he  was  informed  by  the  publisher  that  he  had  lost 
money   by    it.      With  good  reason    might    Valckenaer  exclaim, 
"  In  Orach  istis  Bibliisy  dum  juventa  vigebam,   a  me  diligent 
ter  iraciatis  sexcerita  posseiit  similia  demon strari ;  sedquam  pau^- 
ci  hoc  tempore  talia  sibi  momtrari  desiderarent  I "  (Thcocr.  X. 
Idyll,  p.  230.) 

When  Mr.  Porson  was  at  length  placed  in  that  situation  to 
liiich,  if  all  the  scholars  then  living  could  have  been  candidates 
for  it,  he  unquestionably  might  advance  the  fairest  pretensions,  he 
Knously  turned  his  thoughts  to  publication.  In  1797  the  Hecuba 
ippeared,  as  the  precursor  of  all  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  had 
tke  editor  been  allowed  that  portion  of  health  which  would  have 
cnsbled  him  to  finish  his  design.  I1ie  next  year  appeared  the 
Orestes ;  the  year  after  the  Pho^nissac  ;  all  these  without  his  name, 
M  printed  in  London.  In  1801  the  Medea  appeared,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  and  with  his  name  prefixed — the  Syndics  (a  different 
f^ce,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  from  those  who  had  slighted 
ium  in  bis  earlier  days)  being  disposed  to  give  the  warmest  encou- 
'■gement,  not  only  to  this  work,  but  to  every  other  in  which  he 
fttigbt  be  willing  to  engage.  Under  their  auspices  appeared  also 
^  1802  a  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  with  a  supplement  to 
the  preface^  and  a  very  copious  and  important  addition  to  the 
notes. 

This  work  is  so  fully  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
attempt  a  panegyric  upon  its  merits,  even  if  it  were  our  design  to 
give  a  critical  examen,  instead  of  a  chronological  list.     In  answer 
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to  all  the  objectiotis  M^hich  have  hitherto  appeared,  we  shall  bri^y 
urge  what  he  has  liimself  applied  to  a  canon  of  Dawes:  Ea^  nisi 
machims  impulsa  validioribuSy  icUnium  persistet  inconcussa.  App. 
in  Toup.  p.  475. 

The  last  work  that  he  published  was  a  third  edition  of  the  He* 
Cuba.  He  had  also  proceeded  far  in  a  revision  of  the  other  three 
plays  :  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  seriously  to  be  lamented^ 
that  he  employed  so  much  time  in  revising  what  he  had  abeadj 
given  to  the  world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  remaining  plays.  But  such  was  his  scrupulous  fidelity  in  re* 
gard  to  the  duty  of  an  editor,  and  so  uncommon  his  accuracy  in 
every  thing  whicli  he  undertook,  that  he  never  fully  satisfied  him- 
self; and  conceived  that  something  still  was  wanting,  where  no 
one  but  himself  could  discover  any  symptom  of  deficiency. 

We  must^  however,  briefly  notice  some  other  of  his  literary 
labors,  which  have  hitherto  been  omitted,  as  we  wished  not  to 
interrupt  the  series  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek  plays.  When 
Heyne  s  Virgil  was  re-published  in  London,  the  Professor  was 
engaged  to  superintend  the  press.  He  was,  we  believe,  hand- 
somely remunerated ;  but  every  scholar  must  lament  that  such  a 
mind  and  such  attainments  should  be  employed  in  merely  mechai^ 
ical  labor.'  In  the  year  1 800  he  was  engaged  in  a  work,  much 
more  suited  to  his  powers,  and  much  more  beneficial  to  literature. 
We  mean  a  collation  of  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey, 
for  the  edition  of  Homer,  which  must  ever  be  considered  as  a 
splendid  attestation  to  the  learning,  taste,  and  munificence  of  the 
GRENVILLE  family.  Of  this  collation  the  editors  speak  ia 
terms  so  classically  appropriate,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  tha 
satisfaction  of   quoting  their  words.      ''  Istius  Codicis   cailatio, 

5uam  humanissime  in  se  suscepit  Vir  eruditissimus  RICARDVS 
^ORSON,  el  summa  cum  diligenlia  peragendam  esse  itatuii, 
digna  esse  visa  est  qua  per  se  Integra  in  medinm  proftrretur^ 
M  calcem  itaque  ODYbSEM  subjicimus,  non  tiudam  quidem 
iUamj  ^^  indigesta  mole  ut  Jit  plerumque  conflatamj  et  nulla  in 
trtUina  castigatam,  ^ed  in  eruditorum  usum,   pro  isia    Grdccm 

■  To  this  edition  some  few,  but  very  few,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  P. 
(see  his  prefiice.)--He  also  rendered  some  assistance  to  the  edition  of  Bro* 
tier's  Tacitus,  which  was  printed  in  Scotland;  but  whether  it  consisted  ia 
original  notes,  or  merely  in  a  collation  of  the  4to.  and  12mo.  editions,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  ailirm  positively.  In  the  Herodotus,  which  has  sinca 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  he  revised  only  a  small  part  of  the  text. 
— Hellenophilus. 

We  insert  in  our  present  No.  an  article  relating  to  the  share,  which  Pro- 
fessor Porson  and  Mr.  Kidd  had  in  the  reprint  of  Brotier's  Taciimij  lately 
miblished;  to  this  article  we  refer  Hellenophilus  for  correct  information, 
£dit. 
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Crttices  sciential  et  subacto  judicio  quo  FIR  EG  REGIUS  unus 
omnium  maxime  eminet,  fntide  alque  affabre  elaboratam,** 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  iEschylus,  which,  •'  shorn 
of  its  beams/'  deprived  of  the  editor's  last  corrections,  without 
notes  and  without  the  fragments,    ungraced  by  the    Professor's 
namey  and  without  even  a  letter  of  preface,  stole  into  the  world  in 
the  year  I'SOf).     We  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
wbicb«it  was  at  length  permitted  to  appear ;  but  we  conclude,  that 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  and  of  the  publishers  extorted  from 
him  a  rehictant  consent,  although  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to. furnish  it  with  one  word  of  introduction,  still  less  to  enrich  it 
with  his  latest  corrections  of  the  text.     Doubtless  it  has  not  come 
forth  with  half  that  advantage,  either  to  the  editor  or  to  the  public^ 
that  it  would  have  possessed,  had  it  issued  from  the  press  as  a 
legitimate  edition,  the  fruit  of  his  last  labors^  the  matured  and 
well-digested  effort  of  his  mighty  mind.     Yet  still  we  thankfully 
accept  it,  as  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  Greek  literature.     In 
more  than  two  hundred  instances,  the  text  is  improved ;  for  the 
moat  part,  by  the  admission  of  readings,   which  the  Professor'* 
own  sagacity  discerned  amidst  a  chaos  of  errors ;  but  in  some 
places  also  by  corrections,  which  he  adopted  from  preceding  edi* 
tors.     A  method  was  pursued  by  him  in  this  edition,  which  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  every  critic.     Where  the 
text  appeared  faulty,  and  no  emendation  offered  itself  with  sufH- 
cient  aatbority  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the  text,  he  marked 
the  suspected  place  with  an  obelus.     Of  passages  thus  pointed 
out,  both  as  a  warning  to  inexperienced  readers,  and  a  guide  to 
future  critics,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  Jiflj/.     So  that, 
unfortunate  as  this  edition  has  been,  the  text  is  still  improved  in  a 
greater  number  of  instances  than  those  in  which  it  ccmtibues  to  be 
defective.     And  in  regard  to  the  remaining  corruptions,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  Mr.  P.'s  acuteness  would  have  pointed  out  a  pro- 
bable remedy  in  most  of  the  cases,  had  the  work  gone  on  to  its 
^d,  without  the  occurrence  of  that  calamitous  fraud,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  reprobated  or  deplored. 

From  this  enumeration'  it  appears,  that  in  point  of  quantity y 
the  contributions  of  Professor  Porson  to  the  public  stock  of  know- 
led^  were  far  from  inconsiderable.  In  point  of  merit,  they  must 
be  deemed  invaluable.  Whatever  he  has  done,  has  been  done  in 
the  best  way ;  so  that  his  editions  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  stand- 

'  It  is  f»ossibte  that,  in  spite  of  our  anxifty  to  procure  the  fullest  and 
most  authentic  information,  the  list  may  still  be  incomplete;  and,  in  that 
case,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent,  who  will  supply  the  de* 
ficiency.  If  we  would  make  a  correct  estimate  of  his  literary  labors,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  the  double  transcript  of  Photius,  Collations  of  various 
MSS.  and  Editt.  and  various  other  critical  matter,which  his  papers  are  found 
to  afford  in  great  abundance. 
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ard,  by  ^luch  the  qualifications  of  scholars  for  the  office  of  edr« 
tor  may  be  measured,  and  'as  a  guide  by,  which  their  efforts  may 
be  directed.  There  were  two  qualities  in  the  character  of  Mr^ 
Porson  as  an  editor^  which  are  of  the  highest  importance^  and 
which,  as  they  are  attainable  by  every  individual,  it  may  be  useful 
to  notice  more  particularly.  These  are,  industry  and  honesty. 
In  collating  a  manuscript,  in  pursuing  die  variations  of  a  reading 
through  editions  and  lexicographers,  in  tracing,  t&e  usage  of  a 
word  through  writers  of  the  same  age  or  upon  &e  same  subjects, 
his  patience  was  never  exhausted,  his  ardor  neVer  disconcerted* 
In  point  of  honesty ^  whether  it  consisted  in  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  claims  of  his  author,  or  those  of  his  critical  predecessors, 
his  character  appears  the  more  illustrious,  because  it  is  more  rar&i 
Never  would  he  allow  a  passage  to  be  pronounced  corrupt,  with' 
out  the  fullest  investigation ;  nor  did  he  think  himself  authorised  ta 
admit  any  emendation  into  the  text,  without  a  very  stronjs  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  its  favor.  When  a  text  was  manifestly  cor^ 
rupt,  he  would  not  disturb  it,  for  the  sake  of  admitting  a  plausibk 
conjecture ;  because  he  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  such  a  pro« 
ceeding  destroyed  the  traces  of  that  evidence  by  wbicb  the  original 
reading  might  in  time  be  restored*  In  like  manner^  whatsoever 
merit  any  previous  editor  might  possess,  he  invariably  assigned  to 
each  his  due  portion  of  praise ;  and  so  far  from  suppressing  what 
redounded  to  their  credit,  or  adopting  as  his  own  what  in  fact  was 
the  property  of  another,  he  seemed  to  lake  a  pleasure  in  bringing 
forward  to  his  reader's  notice  every  instance  of  happy  discermnent 
or  ingenious  illustration.  For  these  qualities,  added  to  his  unri- 
valled skill  in  decyphering  manuscripts,  and  to  his  penetration  in 
discovering  the  scope  of  a  passage  and  the  very  words  which  an 
authot  was  likely  to  have  used  ;  recollecting  also  that  he  possessed 
a  judgment,  which  steered  an  even  course  between  precipitation 
and  timidity,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  we  consider 
him  to  have  been  a  COMPLETE  CRITIC. 

The  works  of  Michael  Angelo  have  been  recommended  to 
young  artists,  as  the  great  model  of  excellence,  and  most  wortfaj 
object  of  their  imitation.  In  like  manner  would  we  most  earnestly 
exhort  every  one,  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  scholar,  to  rqpurd 
the  productions  of  Professor  Porson  as  the  study ^  by  which  bo  it 
most  likely  to  improve. 

•       HELLENOPHJLUS. 
Nov.  15,  1808. 
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TARIUS ;— AucTOBE  G.  B. 

No.  II.— Vid.  N.  XVII.  p.  15.  et  sqq. 

JtlACTENtJS  per  dimidiam  fere'  partem  Commentarii,  qui  ad 
SMnpidea  CariBiiki  Epodica  pertioety  viam  transegi  expeditam. 
At  priusquam  dimidiam  alteram  persequor,  moneo  me  con* 
snlto  cantus  Rhesi  et  Cyclopis  praetermiasurum,  quia  leges,  quas 
abi  impoauerit  incertus  auctor  Rhesi,  satis  definire  nequeo  (quan- 
^ttam,  si  mihi  Kceat  hariolari,  dixerim  magis  ilium  fuisse  Sopho- 
ctis  quam  Euripiifis  sectatorem,  idcoque  inter  eos  recensendum  esse 
qdcanona  nostrum  neglexerunt)et.quia  pari  caligine  obfuscantur 
ea  omnia  quas  ad  fahulas  Satjricas  pertinent. 

Andromachae  v.  782.  et  sqq. 
'/I  yipov  ^vfiirXfr/ala, 

ia^  vfSlofuti  voLvoToXlav  r,  15 

tflU^  ov  Ktmui^  5     vroXtv  Srf  ireipoi  «!• 

W  )^  XOIVftV  TftV 

^1^  10     f(xAff/ay 

k  pnitifinii  ex  Evfultav  dfixiiriM  erai  Eigoirao  vo^fiv  kiricui 
^t^cnes  melius  aliqoid  emeul. 

ibid.  834.  et  sqq. 

^'^^iflXag  ^Haec  pro  epodi»  quam  claudit  Nutricis  oratio 
^^S  tm  Siayr-  #  'AXX'  ijf  a'  d^MfV,  sumenda  sunt.  Perperam  ilia  dim 
•tlflty  |At(-  Lin  Append.  Tioad.  p.  l63.«  ubi  rdiqua  pars  Cantte 

^^  fftoi  ifKtt.yoLv.    Tprobe  dispouitur,  in  formam  Antistrophicam  redegi. 

J  Male  quoque  strophae  sequentis  initium  disposuif 
Nunc  malinit 

rffiei  Hfog  y(ii^  .    olfjLOt  irorjxoti*  iro5 

if  $aypf uo'M ;  irjfhs  ^IXa  ^Xi^ ; 

rl  fL  Ix  /S^jp^coy  ilfyu; ;  frou  S"  §s  wtrfOf  ifim  ; 

VOL.  IX.       CL  JL  KG.  XVIIf,  ^1 
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ibid.  1208.  et  sqq. 

* AfATrrifJifevoi  ^gou-  cu  r  w  x«t  avrga  vv^M  iVijp-     S 

ta  trivra  tUit"  eoog  xogyj  TravdiXeigiv  f/i^ 

ogoL  vgos  ougaviv  4      oDvra  frgog  yav.-  8 

Reliquani  hujus  Cant(ks  partem  in  Antistrophica  membra  disposui. 
Vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  1 63.  V.  4.  Vice  irgia-uj  dedi  irjof  owv  Lc. 
ov^avov:  cf.  [ph.  T.  843.  Orest  1370.  Phoen.  1222.  Med.  441.  Loca 
roulta  emendare  possum^  oiiy  riestituto^  sed  de  his  fortasse  alias  anqbi- 
ram* 


Supplicum  V. 

928. 

et 

sqq. 

H  rexvov 

?rge^ov  . 
ifepov 
v^  iprotrog 

5 

ffv  fuiy^idv  adkiotg* 
eyoti  he  yr^ 
po^o(rxov  oux 

9     9           » 

ova-  sv  eo- 

^co,  rexova-oc 

ibid.  981.  et  sqq. 

vu  [jLsXiag 

atios  uvoixT' 

ou  xerrkt  iJLsi\lyii,oiTOif  irevdi-  5 

fMi  xovpxl  re  xofjLoig  (rre^avoi  vex- 


oix  ei  Scysrai*  yiois  6* 
6gt^itjoijLen^  viirKstiv 
inrpoa^lpvsoy 

voregov  eie) 
tuxpvtri  XoijSaT^. 


10 


a$  ^txroxifiois  'AiroWuiv 

V.  d.  £  i^eXsa  trai$i(  iy  oTxoi;  erui  f^s>Ja^  diSif  avoheftv:  Vtt* 
mutantur  olxos  et  o7xro;.  in  Soph.  Trach.  1277.  ut  perite  vUh 
Wakefieldus :  mox  vice  fji^yrjULocra  reposui  [ji^iXiyfj^ara.  Nempe  kh 
crymse  et  ploratiis  ^redebantur  esse  Platoni  oblectainenta.  CL 
Phoen.  1322.    Si  cui  displiceat  \oifia7f  ac^ective  sumptom,  it 

][phigeniffi  in  Aulide  v.  20 1 .  et  aqq.  'Eiruiioi  a.      ' 


Tov  r  UriviiAOv  nciolv 
Xcu^go^g^fji^ov  r'  'A^iXK- 
§,  tv  Bsrtg 
jrixrt  xft) 
Xelgoov  i^nrivao'tv, 
fT$ov  etiyiaXoun 
TtaQ^  xgoxaXaig 
'^^  ojojutov  tyofTf 

m  iroSo7y  7rfi$ 


10 


appM  TfTp- 
W0OV  ^ 

AKTcrcoy  trig) 
vvo'ff'us,  6  Ih 
lifgriXxrag 
/SoWffv  JSu- 
[xv^Xog  6  0ffg- 
rjTiaSagy 
i  xoAA/ot- 


11 


1» 


li 


Euripidea  Commehtarius. 


255 


Nihil  nisi  voces  paulisper  transpositat  mutayt. 


;^6eXa  0  v^d  (T^uqaL  SO 


34 


ibid.  €75.  et  sqq. 

)fav  Si  8«- 
8exa 

^ikxg  *H\S6og  SwvioT- 
yofta^fv 


'ETFcoiig  ^. 


10 


Eugvrou  8*  ?- 
vflurcTf  Toy  Xeux* 

^ysjxeoy  Miyii<  S*  avacra 
rcig  'E^ivaiag  Xi?reJy 


11 


15 


V.  10.  Vulgo  «*£;  £!!f^uro;.     Hometus  tion    Eurytum  sed  filium 
ejus  Thalpium  cum  Ampnimacbo  Cteati  filio  Eltdensibus  praefuit.  Vid. 

ix.  B.  260.  collat.  cum  Pausan.  V.  3.  p.  380.=  149,  34.  Ita  Musgra- 
▼ius.  Lectiouem  igitur  vulgatam  leviter  mulavi,  adeo  ut  pateret  quis 
copiis  terrestribus»  quis  naval ibus  prsefuisset.  De  'jf£g  et  Tfalg  com- 
mutatis  vid.  Elmsl.  ad  Heracl.  713.  V.  15.  Vulgo  ^iv  c?y.  Egregie 
Musgravius  •^yifji.ooy. 


ibid.  £80.  et  sqq. 

mg  ivTfofog 
ti^tiv  xiqag 
irolg  ri  X«i- 
©y  f  wa- 

tiK  ewrrpo^oo' 
T&rctg  veiug. 


'Eire^ig  y . 

(8aioy  yap  vavfiotrttf  h"" 
tilifjLoiv  XffcJy)  ri;  at  tjoo'- 
apfi.io'u  fiapfiapovg 
fiapiiagf  vioTOv  oix 
avoKTer  av- 
9i  viUv 

trigtvfua'  TaB«  x«t  olxovg 
xXf /ouo-ft  cvyxXtfSopy  /tyi^jUr- 
i}y  0'fio^oftai 
0TgarffUf£.aT«f. 


Id 


20 


10 


V«  10.  Vulgo  gCarfofdraia-i  i^cuxriv  dg,  Inde  erui  ivfftgofwrircug 
yews  ^v  oua-i.  Mox  post  dg  sedem  habeot  a7ov  xa)  vavfioiray  slSifMy : 
|tt  post  Moig'STou  iterum  inculcautur  IvAa  f  ai'ov  fi^duay.  Ipse  yero 
male  repetitas  voces  elimioavi  et  ex  ivia  erui  avh  et  e  }  cMy  «ffinuL 
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taiovy  €t  pro  xou  reposui  yao  (vid.  ad  Troad.  2U.)etr'M  ttiofiMf  addidt 
fV«  V.  20.  Vulgo  ffvyxkp'ov  ex  interpretatione  rariorb  avYKkiiufv  z 
.quod  affnoscuDt  Hesyco.  et  Photius  expositum  per  ^DKkhtxutif  ^  riroir 

ibid.  1283.  et  sqq.  org.  orrsffTf. 

KA.  "H  vi^o^Xov  4>pvy&v  irros  "l-  ivia  nori  TlothXa^  iiM^ev  SoXi j«»  IS 

8a^  T  OQea  Haptv  oil  ^gaav  re  KCvqi^^Hpa  V 

mri  fipsfog  awaXov  ixfiaXi  'Egfuois  J'  6  Aio^  ciyytXa$y 

(ji^v^rpos  uffOTtgo  vo(r^i9ois  H'^P^  ^  i^^^  ^*'^  ^®'%  rpvfncra  Kim^ 

*irl 

tavarotvTi  UplafJLO^j  b  ul\  lonqi  UolKKbis 

Sre  ^aio$  S«A-  "Hga  r  ivaxTo;  S9 

0^  i^Keysv  kv  4»gtjywv  9roXei.  iinfou$  fiourlXjO'iv  Aii^ 

fLfjWfOT  eofeXev  tov  a/t^)         *  xgtffiv  IwJ  OTvyvetP 

fiou<r)  jSovxoXov  Tpafivr  'A^  xakkovx^*  dpAv 

Xf^avSpov  10  g-q)  6ivoiTQ¥  ^ig€t  irfo* 

clxYia'ai  av  r  iyjtr^loL  vawitf  M 

ajctf  iVoXov  '-  iLiyoLXoL  vaiea 

AvxiiiooVf  ftiyoLket  S"  axeoe 

«Sixp^yatvt;^$ayxEivr0ti  r'avS-  TiSelcx  Aavdt^i^ 

f(ri  SoAXoov  P^ifuiv  vXcopo7o-<y,  a  Tvviapig  xipou  S8 

xo)  poBoivi'  uaxlviivoL  r         16 

£y9«0e  flfoio-i  Ipiiretv  cvi* 

JtfovfipSo^. 

/0.  6  Si  Tffxwv  /te  r^y  TaXeuvxv,  f  ovffuojxai 

/bi^rs^  atyojxi}rop,  o1^^  hiXkufiat  41 

r«i  irMSiDu^  ^jxoy*  j[  itvoalaig  r^cnyeug 

tvarakBuv'  iyd  \)  X0u-       37  avoa-lov  iretr^m 
cav  xiga 
eovcr*  6So&^ 

Hoc  melicum  carmen  tam  ob  alias  rationes  quam  eo  nonfaie  eil 
Hisigne,  quod  unicum  Inter  Euripidea  exstat  exemplum  cantfts  in  Meia- 
dum  et  Epoduni  distribaendi.  Non  sum  nescios  HermamniB  el 
Seidlemm  carminibus  uonnullis  ea  nomina  iniposnisse :  ipse 
scio»  et  alii,  si  velint,  e  meis  scriptis  possunt  intelligere^  k 
male  illos  imposuisse.  Quod  et  ipsi  fortasse  fetebuntut^  si 
eveniat  ut  hie  liber  una  cum  alHs  nostris  Tragicoruro  metra 
in  Germanite  oras  importetur :  quoniam  liquet  omnia  carmiM^  tfum 
Duumviri  in  formam^  istam  redigere  conati  sunt,  AntistropbiconiB  ad 
amnssim  respondentium  nomen  rectius  oceupare*  Atoni  m«»w>y 
Qonidenter  ipse  aliquid  debui  pro  certo  statuere,  qui  amo  granlrff 
i^tts  sum  in  Append.  Troad.  p.  192.  carmen  ex  Iphifeoitt  dm— 
Ue  auspicatis  conatibus  aggressus.    Nee  tamtn  ia  omni  fe  fbt- 
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Tm  infeKx.  *  Verba,  nou  metre  restituere  potui.  nempe  io  ▼.  1.  vulgg* 
tor  fpvywif  veiirog,  dedi  f^vyoSv  ditoi.  quia  rofvo^,  ntpote  locus  luimilisy 
▼is  dici  potest  vi(p6fio\ov :  quod  epitbeton  ad  editiora  loca  pertinct. 
Cf.  illud  Castorionis  apud  Atben.  x.  p.  454.  F.  Se  toy  fioXoig  y^^OKru1ro^g 
iucr^eifAS^ov  Naiovd*  fdof,  et  Eurip.  Phoen.  214.  Ni^o/SoXoy  Ilapacrov 
Hesych.  NitpiPokov,  JvfnjXov.  £  contra  in  eodem  Lexico  dvof  est 
«4^Aof  roTtos  ^  vXuj^yjg  (unde  oritur  fortasse  istud  rittos) :  recte  :  cf. 
Tbeocrit.  vii.  148.  riapaV/ov  airof.  V.  2.  Trantposui  Ilpiajxo^  et 
naffy.  V.  3.  ^£0aX£.  Excidit  x.  q«od  stepe  tit.  Vid.  ad  Troad.  606. 
V.  0.  Vulgo  OS  *l^iiios  \Sol1os,  Erui  irt  6aM$  Sx\if,  Respicit  Noster  ad 
historiam  quam  commemoravit  in  Troad.  925.  o  K^itrfivs  oJ  KTOLvm 
f^jifos  AxXw  ifiKfiy  fJi^tfji.rifji,*  'AAc'^ay^^ov  vors.  Quod  ad  Sdhf  SaX^g 
smiiliter  Musgravius  restituit  irvfi^Scckv  vice  \Salw  iu  Helen.  198. 
Neqne  hie  est  unicus  locus  ubi  ex  vocibus  'liahs  *l$ouos  erui/  debet 

Suid  simile  rol^  6a\os  Ratios,  V.  7-  Admiwo  $a)^s  patet  abnnde 
debere  i^XxyBv  vice  eXeytr.  V.  1 1,  12.  Vulgo  *^|x^)  ro  Xuxiov  Wwp. 
Sed  Deque  articuii  neque  epitheti  vim  satis  iutelKgo.  Ipse  ex  d^f\ 
to  Sy  etui  dfji^hroXoy  et  e  Ai;x< — uSwf  erui  Xvxid$wy;  Vocem  ultiniam 
aervat  Hesycbius  ex  hoc  ipso  loco,  ni  falior,  baustam.  Verba  Lexico- 
gnphi  sunt  AvKiddss,  ko^ou  toy  d^iiiJ^iv  r^idKovra,  at  ro  v^ujf  xoiM^^ovtrai 
mg  rd  xiKsiov.  Nempe  Trojae  erat  templum  ApoHinis  Avxtw,  cnjoa 
anoistne  numero  triginta  portare  aquam  solebant  e  quodam  haustam 
finite*'! ^1^^  roXvirliaxost  qua  Paris  babitabat  et  virginum  labores  rel** 
▼abat  mercede  conductus.  Hinc  patet  quo  jure  GSoone  Paridi  servi-i 
tntem  exprobrare  potuisset.  V.  I/.^Eh  propter  sly  omissum  reposuiA 
y.  25.  Vulgo  Iftv  rs  r&f  njoLKKayds*  Resecui  voces  metro  noxias  et 
nierpohtas,  ni  fallor,  e  Troas.  980.  "H^ol  roo-ourov  fo-v*  ?f ccira  xoXXoviJf^. 
Sed  ibi  emendavi  roo-oiinjy  i^x  ^f'^  ^^  xaXAoyijff.    V.  26.  Vulgo  spo) 

If  SdfOToy  Syo[ji,a  luv  ^i^ovta.  MSS.  2.  [liv.  (sic).  Erui  cJjUrOv  cro)  ddyaroy 
ffffi  ityiar  rs.  Quod  ad  imy  et  diiAy  similem  var.  lect.  exbibent 
lObri  in  S.  C.  Th.  656.  quod  ad  ^  et  <r  permutatas  vid.  M arkl.  ad 
Iph.  A.  140.  Mox  e  AavMouffiy  erui  i^sy^^a,  yava-i  Confer  Agam.  149. 
Mif  mws  dmifyiovs  Aovao^  X9^^^^  f%fviji^af  dtrXoiag.  V.  29.  «t  sqq. 
€  fine  oretionis  Iphiffeniae  hue  trajeci.  V.  33.  Ineptissime  UfiivfMi 
#  tXafin"'Agrifu$  vfOf  "'lAiov.  CoUato  Agam.  228.  Ka)  'g^MXjtia  ya^v, 
'  slatim  e  ifoos  lAiov  erui  irgoriXEioy  cujus  ^.  est  itgiivi^a ;  et  versum 
cxpkvi  addendo  x^f  a  quod  vulso  legitur  m  v.  28.  fi^ovra  ^avat^amy 
it  xMEi.  V.  35.  Vulgo  J  /x^rff  S  iiyjref  :  Reposui  jx^rep  oLiviit^r^Top  Si- 
ssililer  osurpat  £schylus  Choeph.  312.  tdre^  alyoitarsf.  cf.  quasdediad 
Piioeo.  1585.  Class.  Joum.  N.  XVII.  p.  22.  iis  adde  aivoirafi^  in  Hec. 
990.  aiybXai^ifif  in  Agam.  397-  Legere  quoque  possuraus  juyjnf  o J  ft^frf^, 
^^•rai«  et  in  antithetico  *0  ft£  rsxciv  ray  r.dXa4yay.  fjegi  certe  debet  m 
Soph.  Antig.  1282.  ruMj  rfdwjxe  rou^*  «r*  oJ  |M.ijry)p  vexfoU  vice  rwSsita(A^ 
inffiaif •  Cf.  Euripideum  yaoo^  ou  yo/^o;  et  Sophocleum  M^r^f  au.ii« 
'Vtvf  vnde  emendavi  [[^.1\'863.  Vid.  Cias$.  Joum.  N.  XIV.  p.  145. 
V.  37.  Vulgo  itiKfiy  mxfdy  Woucra  h(ri>Jha,y.  Ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  193. 
Mu  K^  tv*!  ifixpav  Uwtr  iSoif  r  c^^'lAi^y.  Sed  in  eo  csecua  fni  qui 
videiim  'EAf  yay  esse  nil  nisi  interpretamentum :  in  rdtqirit  inod« 
feriUlem  sum  assecutus,  quam  assequi  potuisiem  si  quia  matin 
ntionem  aperoiiatt.    8ed»   ul  verum  fiiteari  baud  tcio  an   air 
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nunc  ipse  Itpus  sim  in  Stropha  et  Antistropha  dispoDendis ;  qaaram 
utraque  ad  K>nnam  Carminum  Epodiconim  labore  non  magno  ledigi 
-possunt. 

ibid.  ]504. 

ova*  ^jiyx" 

log  ofJL^)  xoigavov 
loy  xkios  Ml- 
/xv))y^/xfUToy 

itfjLfiie'ivcu. 

Vulgo  asl  jxvijoToy.  Reliquam  .cantAs  partem  Jn  Antistrophicam  for* 
niani  redegi.  Vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  147*  Seidlerus  quoqoe  tent 
eandem  tetigit  nee  pari  successu. 

Iphigeniffi  in  Tauride  v.  218.  et  sqq. 

volIco  8*  e^eivou  Tfivrw  plxrgov  i*  hxfiuWivraiv  HxpfW.     [ 

(f  ivp(  ivfrv^gTOvg  olxouCf  xai  vuy  xtlvoov  (lif  ftoi  Ketiar 

ayofMg  ir^xvcf  ^  rov  S*  "Aeyu  SfMidryrot  15 

4froAi$  iptXog'  ^  xXodw  (rvyyoyov  Sv  y  t^ 

ouTctv''A^u  lukvova^^'Hgm.y,     5  Xcmtov  !«•»- 

ou9  7<rroi(  Iv  xaXXi^t^yyoi;  fiajFrtSiov 

xigxtBi  UoiXXoAos  eri  Wov 

'^t4/8o^  ffixoD  tn  6i\oi  CO 

xa*  TiTavflov  tojx/XXooo-''     iXX*  |y  x*P^^  '''^" 

aifji/ippuvTcov  ul[/Lia-(rQU(ra  10  rgo^  fMiTepog 

^elvcov  ^oofjuqus  aioil^ovTcov  G'rioyoKfl  t  iv^A^ti 

^Ixrgav  li^v^^fiuiyya  r  avrav  cxijirroOp^ov  *O06<rray. 

V.  9*  et  sqq.  CoUato  Hec.  476.  bunc  locum  Tyrwbittus  apod  Mos* 
grayium  et  ipse  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  141.  emenda%imu8.  Sed  ibi 
peccavi  qui  aloLKoyrajv  delevi,  metro,  uti  nunc  video^  repam* 
pante.  Y,  19*  Expuli  ^n  ^gif^s  hue  adliaerentia  e  simili  loco  y.  i^. 
834, 

Baccharum  v.  64.  et  sq^, 

'Arlag  yoLg  Upov  T[M^  rig  68a  rig  li^ikxigoig  t*  ;  S|-         0 

Bpoi^lm  TQv  ffivov  i)8uy  [lovairag  vvv  io'iouaioo* 

xttfAetriv  r  svxafjLctrov,  /3ax;^-      4      Tct  vofjua^ivrm,  yeig  VfuvouTf 
loy  ivq^oftsya  Btiv.  /y  itlSco  Jioyvcrov. 

II^ott;^o^  yulgatur  nomine  Anapaestorum.    Atqoi  constat  de  fonicfa 
a  Mmore,    Quoties  ilia  metra  confundi  soleant,   monet  Bumeias  in 


Tentamine  de.Metr.  ^scbyl.  Pers.  p.  410.  qui  ibi  disposnit  cantimi 

eodem  metro  scriptum  in  Nostri  Suppl.  42.  et  monuit  qoaedam  de 

ica  Decapodia ;  quam  ut  buic  quoque  loco  restitueiero^  delevi  §M 

ySig  et  r\g  iSw  voces  male  repetitas ;  mox  ioBeroi  w  pott  Arm  | 

tie  ex  dt)  i$ipvv9f  ifurio-w  eroi  d^^yo^o^iy  ocUw  AiMwrn* : 
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ibid.  134.  et  sqq. 


oray  ffx 


»  ITS  paXV«l 
TV         Of 

CO  ITS  petx^eit 

jLilXxerf  TOv  JiovuToy  [avoexT- 
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2© 


U70  TvyLTcavcov 


45 


ireSoVff  vt^gtBog 

Ifov  ^oov  ey$-  al  Botgv&gitJLoov  35 

UTO¥,  aygnufov 

JlfMt  rgstyoKrivov 

iiuo^ycov  X^'Vf  '10 

ti;  Sqeet  vou  ith  40 

pii  Be  yiCKKKTi  ^fSov  piiS  ^        15 
oiiKf  pa  Si  (jLiXiccav 

mf  Xipanu  xeiirvog, 

^m  ff&vSn,  20 

ix  Wk{9i|xo^  atG-a-et  tU  opos  H  OQOuq)  60 

Zgif/uf  xei  ;^ogo7; 

V.  14.  Vulgatur  o  f  ^^o^fXfi^  P^i[^ios.    Verum  ibi  ?Jaf%o;  sensu 
vtctf  nbi  res  agitur  de  Baccho  ipso :  transposui  i|3;itury  ut  suam  vim 
-Ittberet  vox  de  sacerdote  dicta.    V.  19.  E  vulgatis  ^%a/y  itv^a-ojhj  crui 
igte»  i%wf  svwdrj,    Vocem  rarissimam  servavit  Eustatliius  ad  O^.  I. 

p.  1633=360.  et  tradit  vinum  ^gyptiac^  if  a  vocari:  ciijus  rei  tcstem 
allegat  Sapphus  illud  Ka^d*  dfifi^otrlas  [lev  K^arrj^  sKSK^ccro  ^E^i^ig  Se 
i>jif  ipciv  img  amy^iiYice,  Idem  fragmcntum  exstat  apud  Afben.  li. 
p.  39.  A.  et  X.  p.  425.  D.  ubi  legitur  oXkiv  quod  perperam  Toupius^ 
ad  Said.  Vol.  11.  p.  444.  et  Blomfieldus  Museo  Critico  N.  1.  p.  25. 
comprobaot.  Nihil  ioter  se  commune  habent  oX^nj  el  ef?n;.  Hoc 
vocabulmn  sonat  ipsum  vinum^  illud,  quae  vinum  contiuet,  lagena. 
In  Callimachi  loco,  Fragm.  clxxxi.  le^c  omnino  cXirav.  collato 
-Tbeocrito  Idyll.  11.  (non  v.  ut  citat  Toupius)  156.  \n  cujus  Idyll. 
XIX.  45.  pro  eg  oXTr/^Of  lege  ix  y.iXTCihg.  Nusqqam  plibi  ^Xir*;  legitur, 
Kmper  ?Xira.  Sed  ut  verum  iatear,  in  proximo  T|ieocriti  loco  prae- 
tulerim  dfyv^ias  in  7ri>^>jh$  cf.  Hipponactcum  illud  itiXXi^x  Xi^^t^ 
mod  Atfaen.  XT.  p.  495.  D.  Verum  utcunque  de  hoc  statuas,  noli 
oiibitare  qoin  Hiesychii  verba  male  transposita  in  ordinem  rcdigi  debeant 

Iqpendo'^OXirat,  XrlxuSo^+^QXiTi;  ^?fi^<f  ^eVJfOu  r/;  l-^njcri;,  gJioT^flf  ri 


zo 


vou  tcoy 

|y  ^^vyluKTl  j3o- 

alg  hvtyjTOUO'l  Tf, 

(XoJto^  oTay 

tvxekoSog 

7igoi 

irafyjxatTa  j3pe- 
l^V  <^yvexs  ^ 

ils  opog  eg  ogovs) 
ifiofuzvoii  S*  aget 

yei  rayyKQuv  CKifrriiiiMa'u 
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^Sxfios  "oXifiy — ornxjiintrs."    Inter  hacc  mutavi  ?Airi;  in  ^^vi^ :  mun 
If esYcbiuSy  ad  Sapphus  locum  dimi  respicit  et  coDfirmat  var.  leet.  quan 
praeoet  Eustathius  Don  male  vim  vocis  expouit.  "^E^iris  erat,  ut  opinor, 
idem  atque  eiborium,  apud  Latinos,  nempe  nomen  et  fabae  ^gyptbcaCf 
et  cibi  et  vini  et  poculi  inde  &ctorum  :  quod  ad  jufiw^iov  fabae  Bonell 
cf.  Athen.  iii.  p.  72*  A.  quod  ad  nomen  poculi  cf.  Horat.  Cam.  IT. 
7.  22.    et  Athen.  p.  72.  B.    et  xi.  p.  477.  £•    quoit  ad  nomen  vini 
diserto  quidem  testimonio  indigemus :  quoniam  vero  auctor  est  Diphi* 
lus  SipbniuSy  seu  Athenaens  ipse  p.  73.  A.  e  ciborio  nasci  aySog  qaod 
^gyptii  vocant  Aon-ov  et  quoniam  patet  e  Pol}'bii  verbis  apud  Athen* 
xiY.  p.  651.  £•  vinum  fieri  et  cibum  de  loto,  conjici  potest  t^itig  erne 
nomen  iEgyptiace  et  cibi  et  vini.    Historici  verba  juvabk  decerpere. 
Ka)  rov  fisv  ro7s  olxiraif  [usra  ^M^ou  x6^ayrs$  <rdirTOV(rty  slg  et^ysu. 
Toy  S§  Toi$  i?^vie^ois  B^eXirrs^  roy  irv^r,ya,   o'vyriiiaa'iy  taa'avteof  luA 
frniovroLi  roSrov  irr)  ^  ro  fi^dUiJia  irocpocirXT^trioy  cruxcy  xal  ^ornxofiaXdMCo, 
ry  is  evwSia  fiixnoy*  yiysrai  Si  xa)  oivog  gf  o^tou  p^e^oixevotf  xa)  Tfifh' 
^ivov  h*  tlSarof  xocroi  /uiv  njv  y&ja'iy  ijW^  xa)  a*oXaocrrixJ^    OfyojKcAiri 
X^ffirrw  irx^airXi^a-ios.    In  hoc  fravmento  nihil  est  quod  lectorem  more- 
tnr,  nisi  istud  xo^i/avre$,  malim  xxroi  ^ivS^ov  i^(rayrs$  ad  marem  mKem 
eliquanies  cf.  Aristoph.  ^iraX.   Fragm.  v.   ^H  %9v$foy  /^^cvr^  quod 
expositum  ab  Athenaeo  p.  127-  C.  per  pofrffji^a  satis  conUttode  aUcgvti 
potest  ad  confirmaudani  scripturam  %oy^f ou  ri;«  s4nj(ri$  a  me  H«f jchio 
donatam  vice  e(pecris.    Denique  ixms  ohoxi^  mutavi  in  oXiriv  oiyovoi^ : 
error  etenim  proveuit  e  compendiosa  scriptura  uon  satis^  inteflecti. 
Hesychii  tandem  et  Pol^^bii  locis  emendatis  ad  scieiv  redeo.    Ne  quas 
miretur  earn  vocem  f-t  cibuni  et  potuin  significare,  diacat  dupGoem 
sensuni  habere  quoque  yexro,^,  quod  exponit  Hesycbius  per  Wfj^BeUv 
^  ^^wfta,  et  uibilo  niagis  niirum   est  quod  lAirt^  in  s^m^  niufav^rhn : 
nam  saepe  confusas  esse  literas  p  et  X  monui  ad  Troad.  504.  nnd€  coffi- 
gas  Pholium  v.  Aujto$,  ^otooy,  sCujSrfS  yjy  Svioi  [jiv^iXurrov  xaXoBm.  hgt 
omnino  f^fXiXwrov,  collato  Athenaco  iii.  p.  73.  A.  xaX&u^i  ^^Aiyvrridi 
fiiy  airo  Xwriv  Naux^arlrat  $s — |u.£XiXu;roy.     Dixi  in  superioritNis  lAariv 
vel  s^TTiy  esse  idem  atque  eiborium :  rertius  dixissem  idem  atqiie  A^iir 
(qui  tamen  est  flos  ciborii)  nam  Pliuio  teste.   Hist.  Nat.  xiit.  c  17* 
Lotus  vocari  solet  a  nonoullis  Celtis^  ubi,  ni  vehementer  faUor»  eastat 
Graeca  vel  -^gyptiaca  vox  "OXitis  sive^EXin;.    Haec  si  vera  sit  coojec- 
tura»   patet  ex  Hesychio  Eustathiuni,  non   ex  Euttathio    Ues^^iunl, 
emendari  debere»  et  in  Sapphus  fragmento  reponi  Jxarir,  alio  tamen  senta 
quam   quo  vocem   intelligere    videntur  Toupius  et  Blomfieldns:  et 
collato  Homerico  fji^sroi  Si  o-ptn ninyix'Vi^yi  f^ixra^  iwyo^ei  in  iX.  A,  t. 
corrigi  poterat  i^ey  in^H/Sa  uon  repugnante  metro:  versus  etenioi  ctt 
dorvyaloTYfToSf  constaus  Anapaesticis  Basi   et  Paraemiaco;   onde  palct 


S^oi^ffj.  V.  27*  Viilgo  TrXoxaacy*  voces  'ff)Jix9y  et  ithixayuaf  ptfmu* 
tantur  m  Med.  782.  V.  34.  a,yoixTg(,  inaerui  metri  causa.  V.  48.  Volgo 
0-uvo%a  (foirdviy  e!^  0^0;.  Hsec  nemo  intellexit.  Ipse,  mttwo  viuB 
commonstrante,  hue  retraxi  j3ax%ov,  quod  carmen  olim  ylnndi'fcit;^  €t 
e  viyo^d  jSoHp^ou  erui  vnvix^  ^X^v;*  Loqukiir  Euripides  (qnea  w^fpi^ 
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tfir  Afistopb.  Tbesm.  996.  'AftpJ  ii  cii  x-nntCvrou  KiSafovofto;  '%») 
de  voce  d^ui  recmUjocosa  Montis  imago.  Id  |>atet  e  verbo  raiyfMLrcc, 
qaod  exprimit  Horatiaoam  joeaa.  Redde  Aoglice»  skall  sound  the 
fl^nffml  notes  continued  by  Echoes  wandering  fhm  hill  to  hill.  Quod 
•d  dxpi,  rcstitue  Tocem  Dionysio  Perieges.  574.  AaAay^^  ii  XtyJt^oog 
i^uTM  wxy).      Vulgo    iraray:f/— i;;^'.      At  ^01x0^1   e«t  vox  nauci 

556.  et  sqq. 


iioiTo9f 


10 


15 


^/.  xXuer  e/cta; 

ifio  pstx^m, 

Id  fiixxM.  .30 

^O.  TiV  ^ff  iriisv  6  xiK/f 

log ;  hfii  tI$  ixakso'sv  ; 
AI.    tvoi 

6  XefAiXets 

XO.  iia-frora 

iitPKora  40 

jx^Xf  yuy 

Big  Oioo^y 

Bgofi^^s  45 

T.  1.   Decst    Spondseiis ;  addidi    svol.    V.  2.  Vice  APA  reposoi 

^EPA.  Hesych.  Ai^a^  ifre^fiok^  i^ov$  ol  ii  roL  ffiyJi  rwv  o^iujv.     Vok 

Qmdem  familise  debet    restitui    Homeridae  H.  in  Bacch.  v.  9.  apud 

MmJ,  Apoll.  Rbod.  II.  1815.  *Efrri  $i  rtg  ^u<nj  Sirarov  xigasivSgov  &'A]?. 

Mter  Diodorus  1.  exbibet  i^og  ex  interpretamento  gcuuinie  vocis  H^a^ 

vde  formari  potest  acyectivam.  cf.  Sopb.  Pbil.  491.  Tjpavfvtay  t§ 

koaia  xai  ro^  sSfOov  I^'nTs^p^fiToy.  Sic  enini  Toupius  pro  ^cipaJa.  rorsono 

pbcuit  isi^di'  ^  Tov  sU^ :  teste  Elmsleio  in  Auctario  Annot.  ad  Aristoph. 

Acbani.  612.     Haud  scio  tamen  anuoo  in  fragroento  Poetfe  x^a^  reti- 

aeri  possit.     Ssepe  euim  praeruptae  montis  partes  vocantur  xi^ara. 

Hoc  nomine  audit  ille  locus  super  quern  Xerxes  solio  eburneo  insi^ 

ddit  pugnam  Salamine  initam  spectabat.    Vid.  Plutarcb.  in  The* 

nmtocle.    A I  lis  fortasse  placebit  aKoa  vice  a^.  nee  valde  repngnabo. 

V.  Il»  l^*  Vulgo  /3'.  a.  et  vice  repu  ro<  erat  rf^ctoiA  QO\i»VDiOa«fQ% 


lioo^u;^  S  Aiiwar*,  %\  i 

Te^a  V  ffv  raig  ToAvScvS^t 0*0*1^ ") 

'OkSfMrov  3 

laXafiMtS,  Ma  vor*  *Og^tb(  xi-l 

smtpfsv  tcvS^ctt  Mova-ens 

frifisi  to/  (^  Evlog, 
fJauuf  £  JlUqig, 

1^0  tSVSqs6(TOiV  OjUA 

i;X»pay 

t)v  tSioiiMviag 

tsrUarSf 
iJpocXuoy 


^ 
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Curbata.  V.  17.  Vulgo  Av^iavh.  De  permutatis  ul  et  w  vid.  Schw^i^- 
hieuser  ad  Athen.  xiv.  c.  x.  de  U  et  ^i  vide  Batler  ad  Prom.  713; 
y .  1 8.  yiui^OLv  hue  reposui,  quod  sedein  aliepiam  babebat,  vice  r&s  m 
yiv  mutatam,  cui  subjungitur  S$a<rtv.  Ue  istis  vulgo  MoDOstrophicis» 
quae  reliqua  cgiitiis  pars  exhibere  soiet,  niouui  ad  Troad.  Append, 
p.  150.  qua  ratione  in  carmina  Aotistrophica  redigi  possinU 


Helenae  v.  522.  et  sqq. 

^AicrixooLg 

Soi* ;  «  XS^  yvoiKT*,  i^iviif  rvjaw- 
yeo/xf-  5 

fTAf 

X9«w  xqrffiiis;  10 

oAA  or*  xor 


ag  yoig  aXa- 

TStoe  ^lou 
Tgw^ojxevoj  roiXal' 


IS 


18 


V*  1.  Vulgo  *Hk9V9'x  ra$  Btoieiuihv  xo^x^,  Inepte.  Nondom  Cho- 
fvs  aoditerat  Theonos  vaticinia,  de  quibus  Helenam  in  scenam  adeun- 
tem  mox  sciscitatur.  Ex  interpolatore  provenit  xof a; ^  V,  52.  Enii 
^  Xf^  yfOCfo-'  tfiv^g  ex  a  VfijCwo-*  e^ivrj.  V.  Ip.  Vice  ya^  dedi  yvaf. 
et  Gorrexi  ^avro^aira^.  mim  yvr^s  est  Masculini  generis.  Vid.  Etjmol. 
if.  V.  Ko/x.Tj^. 

Herculis  Furentis  12 IQ.  et  sqq. 

•jxffT«Jo/*«v,  gfj-Kit  ftri  '^iyn 

xarep^e  XiOiK 

TOj  iyq%w 

/S^OToy  «rl  5 

$ovwv  ay-  ^  ^  . 

Quae  prascedunt  Anamoeostropha  iu  Antistrophica  redegi  in  Append. 
Troad.  p.  l64.  feliciori  fortasse  successu  quam  quo  Seidknis  redigcre 
couatus  est  iu  libro  de  Vers.  Dochm.  p.  358. 


xoLxei  &eXeov  (rwx^ 
ai  xaxolg, 

i 


TCXVOV. 


Electrae  v.  143.  et  sqq. 

col  xara 
yig  hvi" 
%m  yowg, 
•Is  &e) 

•4  fihav  Jyuj^i  rrftv- 


BTTCOOOg  X. 

OfjLBvei  Zegav  X^?^  '^^  xqar 

(TM  SuvarS' 
.   OPt/jrre  xaga, 
5      oia  Tig  xuxvog  uxerag 
Toraft/oi^  vot^d  ;^f(ijxoeo'iy 
iforiqa  ^lArarov  xoAfi 


10 


IS 


is  (Tf  rov  ttiXiov 

yaye  xarot- 
xkxlofAai 


Euripidea  Conmientarius. 

Xomga.  7roiifwrra$*  6- 
^poevafuvov  X^^f 

20      Tce  Savarou  (rev. 
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V.  1.  Vulgo  oioMv.  Error  venit  e  compeodio.  Vid.  Intcrprefet 
ad  Hcsych.  V.  IToXugXiy-Toy.  Exstat  <£ol^tiu,9y  infr.  471.  V.  6.  Delevl 
ro:  cf.  Troad.  400.  'Ae)  xar^  ^aap.  V.  l6*.  Pro  So>Jlois  reposui  So\ois. 
Hoc  quidem  loco  nimis  tautologuni  esset  SoXioig  e^xsa-i  j3^o;^a;y. .  £ 
cootra  apodosis  sentCDtiae  vix  intelligi  potest  absente  EfK,6(ri :  quam 
vocem  trayect  et  mutaTi  in  a^xva-i.  Collatis  Hesychio  gl.  "Aoxva-i, 
itxrvoi$  et  /Eschyl.  Agani.  1118.  ol^xv^i^  ^hevvog  Choeph,  998.  A§xu¥ 
fiy  slitois.  Here.  F.  729.  d^xiwv  /3po%oi(riv.  V.  23.  xoira  tuetur  Sopb. 
El.  194.  avSoi  Oixrpa  8'  iv  xoirats  itarouiais.  Sed  S^olra  usurpat  iEschy- 
lus»  quern  sequi  amat  Euripides,  io  Again.  1549.  Choeph.  997,  Eum* 
630. 


ibid.  V.  160.  et  sqq, 

I0O  irtxqas  ftgv  7r«- 
Kextwg  rofia$  (ragy  9ra- 
Tf  J,  inxgcig  8'  Ix  Tpoi- 
«E$  iiw  fiovkxs* 
96  \ur&xtg  C8  yvvrj  di^ar 

ttfAefayofiv  Alyladco, 
SoXioy  Cff';^- 
t  xo/ray* 


ercp 


V.  7.  Vulgo  Au/f av  AlyJo-Joy  Xa;/3air 
Sefj^iva,  Quae  nemo  satis  expedi- 
vit.  Collatis  v.  supr.  61.  r/fcjxinj 
yap<y  irocrc/.  Bacch.  720.  x^S^^  '^ 
ayaxri  6w[/i,By.  Hec.  J  201.  roJ^* 
ff/3ouAij9ijf%afiy0g(r9ai.  Prom.  807. 
njy^  £jxo)  %a^<y  Qear&au  statim  erui 
X^i^v  c  At;y^ay.  Aliis  fortasse  pla« 
cebit  lecere  ;^af  ay.  V.  10.  Vulgo 
itrxi^y  axoiray  quod  stare  potest  ' 
10  modo  legas  SoXiayr-otxoirtv.  Ad 
finem  notarum  in  Epodos  nioneo 
quod  eitwSos  j3'.  subsequi  debeat 
J  Antistropham  j3'. 

icvigcov  T\iviuf!if  7 

a  Xoyala  xaxo- 

^pmv  XQxtqa'  Tolyetp  ct  mr 

ougavl^at  iriiA'^fOva'i  0a- 

virovs  itxet" 

tr  in  Sa^o/-  )2 

iw  (tiro  ZiipaV  i^ofjJ 

V.  8.  Vulgo  dxivea.  Reposui  a  Xop^awt.  Hesycb.  Ao;^a')a,  xfvfauu 
De  Clytemnestrae  insidiis  cf.  Agam.  12^1.  et  1232.  qui  locus  sic 
legend  us  est.  OCx  olSev  oJz  y\(S<rcroL  iita^i^s  xvvos  Ai^aa-a  xx)  crfvaca 
fau$^6vov;,  ^/xTjy/ArTj^  XaJf afoy,  Syj^srar  xxxr,  rep^yij  Toiaura  roX^i  SijXus 
doa-Evos  ^ovsi$.  Quibus  causis  movear  ut  bsc  emendem  alias  docebo. 
y.  i^.  £  Qavirom  xay  erui  6aydTovs  ^/xai,    Quam  facile  0*1  et  ti  per* 


ilnd.  476. 

^Ev  Sff  toQi  ^ovtcf  rrrgft- 
fiofMng  finroi  irraWov. 
XiXoiivd  8*  a/xf)  vwf 
Jpro  xovi^*  roifiSvS' 


%0TnO9  ixOLViV 
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mutari    possint,  ii  probe  sciunt,   qui  Codices  scriptos  inspexerlot. 
V.  12.  Vice  (poviov  reposui  Sxfolvuj. 

rbid.  1163.  et  sqq.  ixcfUs4 


n   «f 


opu  oris  (0$ 
yioLhv  hfyl&wf 

ofuiva,  roi* 

r&Konv  iuvirMf. 
KA.  i  rixva  wpis  6eiv  fi^  xrayifrc  ftipre^. 
XO.  xXuus  (uripofof  fioav;     KA.  »»  ico. 
XO.  wfMo^  hyoo  cl  irgi$  Tcxvcpy  veijoo/niy^r 
vefJi^it  TO*  $/xav  isos  irav  TWjfjT 

ibid.  1I77.  et  sqq.  ir^owSoV. 

OP.  eo  ya  xo) 

tra  Pqarm, 

lOfTi  Tao  f gy- 

«  ^ovia  fi,wra^  S 

aroL  r  Iv  yioyi  xeU 

ftfva  irXaySi  y«f- 

0^  &r'  Iftdc^^  aitoiv 

e/Muy  aiixiroov*  10 

V.  10.  Vice  tfiiLarm  dedi  alu^cirtav.  Vid.  Classical  Journal  N.  IX. 
p.  23.  Inter  reliqua  carmina  Epodica  Euripidea  tredecifki  tanteoi* 
modo  exstaDty  quae  bodie  quidem  ad  banc  formam  redigere  oeqiiMH 
mox  fortasse  certius  aliquid  de  istis  dictunis.  Ea  repenet  lector  m 
Hec.  647.  Orest.  829-  Alcest.  276,  Suppl.  1088.  Ipb.  A.  573,  1080u 
Bacch.  900,  1015.  Heracl.  372.  Ion.  492,  7l  1,  911.  Here.  F.  131. 
Sed,  ut  vehim  fatear,  non  verisiinile  videtur  baec  iu  Antistrophica  fri 
Epodica  redigi  posse.  Hactenus  de  Euripideis.  Alio  tempore  iEs* 
cnylea  et  Aristophanea  persequar. 

JDabam  Etona  Kalend.  Januar.  ^.  5.  1814. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
On  1  John,  v.  7. 


KO.  II. 


TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

I  HAVE  thus  considered  the  objections  of  your  Correspondent,  to 
"  the  proposed  expunction  of  the  passage ;"  and  have,  I  hope,  suffici- 
ently  obviated  them.    I  now  have  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  him  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  be  noticed  ray  late  essay ;  to  assure  him 
that  I  conceive  myself  much  honored  by  his  attention,  and  replied  to- 
his  letter  only  because  the  side,  which  I  originally  had  taken,  still  ap- 
peared to  be  the  true  one.    I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  oa 
an  article  by  "  A  Country  Parish  Priest,"  printed  in  No.  IV.  of 
your  Journal.     I  notice  his  paper  rather  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  rea- 
aonii^  than  to  refute  it :  I  desire  only  to  show  the  unfairness  of  his 
statements,  for  of  argument  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  not 
repeatedly  been  answered* 

The  paragraph  which  contains  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Homfd* 
eielatian  shall  be  considered  last ;  as  it  consists  very  much  of  misre- 
presentations, which  will  confute  themselves,  when  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  passage  is  fairly  summed  up  and  laid  before  you. 

The  Author  of  the  Letter,  iu  No.  IV..  p.  S69,  thinks,  that  "  if  tha 
fonaar^  (i.  e.  the  7th)  **  verse,  did  not  precede,  and  should  be  re- 
jected as  spurious,    it  will  be  hard   to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
imscoline  gender ;  and  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
At  words  would  have  been  r^ta  sWi  rot  iJia^rv^ovifroLf  as  all  the  terms 
that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly  energies  or  attestations,  are  of  the 
neoter  gender;  and  therefore,  the  accuracy  of  constructtoti,  or  the 
strict  rules  of  grammar  must  favor  the  present  text."  (p.  8710    Now, 
it  is  evident,  that  this  argument  may  be  set  aside  in  the  following 
Dianpier :    First,  the  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  witnesses  giving  evi- 
dence 10  a  court  of- judicature;  the  Sanhedrim  for  instance,  as  most 
fiuniliar  to  the  recollection  of  St.  John.    Secondly,  when  the  Apostle 
represented  the  water  and  blood,    as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  it  became  necessary  to  personify  them;   for  as 
hearing  witneu  is  a  pirsonal  act,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  attri- 
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bate  it  to  things  iuanimate  unless  they  were  personified^  Thirdly^ 
personification  could  have  been  effected  only  by  giving  them  a  mascu- 
line or  feminine  participle  :  so  that  T^sli;  emv  ol  y^a^^^vrres  is  eqiii« 
valent  to  r^Bt$  smv  ol  [jt^agtv^eg :  so  Matth.  xiii.  3.  we  find  i^xhf 
i  aiteipwy  rQv  airst^ety;  where  o  (nrsi^wv  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
that  (nco^Bvs  fts  would  have  conveyed.  The  same  usage,  it  b  well 
known,  is  common  in  Hebrew  :  thus  Ps.  cxxix.  7.  we  read. 

Where  the  LXX.  lender  llTIp  by  i  fi^f  i?wy,  and  the  Hebrew  is  ade- 
quately expressed.    Fourthly,  if  we  put  together  the  consequeoces  ofi 
what  has  been  advanced,  we  shall  be  presented  with  a  complete  and 
sufficient  reply  to  any  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  imagjh 
nary  false  concord;  and  your  Correspc»ndent's  conjecture   **  tame$ 
evanescit  in  auras," — But  the  writer  in  No.  XV.  of  the  Journal  aays, 
''  it  is  further  to  be  observed ,  that  the  Apostle,  in  a  preceding  veat, 
has  actually  conformed  to  the  requisite  grammatical  accuracy.    At 
verse  &.  he  actually  writes  (not  xa)  to  levsv^jLa  isrriv  0  [jLagrv^y,  bat) 
xa}  >ro  TtvBUi/.a  eo-n  TO  MAI^TTPOTN."     He  should  have  told  us  on 
what  principle  the  contrary  could  have  been  expected :  althoagh  the 
Greek  word  expressing  spirit  is  in  the  neuter  gender,  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  of  the  participle  al» 
tached  to  it,  in  the  present  case ;  because  spirit  is  a  living  and  iutel- 
ligent  principle,  and  to  such  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  attribote 
personal  acts ;  indeed  nothing  is  more  common  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.    Thus  an  instance  occurs  in  the  account  of  tbe 
Creation ; '  for  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  certain  critics,  the 
words  DM^K  tlD  cannot  without  violence  be  understood   of  any 
thing,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  0/ God:  at  least  it  seems  so  to  have  beea 
understood  by  the  Fathers,  esi>ecial]y  by  Cyprian.*    In  theN.  T.  we 
may  instance  Luke  iii.  22.— xara/Sijvai  ro  tlveZfia  to  ayiov  owfAorixf 
iUei,  (itre)  iregtangciv  in    avrov.     A  more  satisfactory  example  thas 
tliat  just  produced  can  hardly  be  desired,  as  it  proves  two  important 
points :  first,  that  personal  acts  are  attributed  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  secondly,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  spirit  to 
assume  a  visible  form. — If  then  personal  acts  are  ever  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,   it  is  certain  that  nothing  less   could  have  been 
asserted  in  the  present  case :  and  hence  it  may  be  regularly  deduced 
that  in  the  6th  verse  of  St.  John's  v.  chapter,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  change  in  the  gender  of  the  participle.    Thus,  thexefon^ 


>  Gen.  i.  «.  *  Concil.  Carthag.  p.  «50,  edit.  FelL 
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the  8fli  verse  has  n6  analogy  with  the  6th ;  and  the  general  questimi 

refoains  unaffected  by  the  grammatical  argument.     Q.  £.  D. 

-  As  the  defenders  of  1  John  v.  7.  assert  that  the  authenticity  of  the 

present  text  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  show, 

that  the  main  prop  and  pillar  of  their  cause  is  in  a  very  tottering  con* 

dition. — Professor  Porson'  has  the  following  judicious  remains: — 

*'  Certamly  the  mention  of  the  water,  blood,  and  spirit  in  the  6th  verse, 

is  with  great  propriety  followed  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  terms  in 

the  genuine  text ;  which  repetition  is  rendered  emphatic  by  the  exalta- 

tioa  of  the  spirit,  water,  and  blood  mto  three  witnesses.    If  the  spirit 

that  witnesses  in  the  6*th  verse  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  I  think 

cannot  be  doubted,  'because  the  spirit  is  truth,'  why  is  the  epithet, 

after  being  twice  omitted,  added  in  the  seventh  verse  to  mark  a  dis- 

tinetioo  without  a  difference  }    If  tlie  word  holy^  which  is  omitted  in 

loae  ftw  MSS.  be  spurious,  why  b  the  human  spirit,  without  any 

anrk  or  circumstance  to  distingubh  it,  repeated  in  the  same  breath  1 

But  if  the  spirit  in  the  8th  verse  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  is  the  sense 

of  the  same  spirit  witnessing  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ?     It  will  be 

to  no  purpose  to  invert  the  order  of  the  words  and  say,  '  there  art 

three  m  hemoen,'  and  *  there  are  three  on  earth,*  for  still  the  spirit  is 

both  in  heaven  and  on  eartl^"  *    These  arguments  appear  convincing : 

and  if  we  read  the  chapter  without  the  seventh  vtrse,  we  find  no 

chasm  in  the  evidence.:  nothing  seems  to  be  Wanting.    If  our  verse 

be  insarted,  the  connexion  between  the  '6th  and  8th  is  interrupted : 

ind  if,  as  Bengelius  proposed,  we  should  place,  the  seventh  verse 

after  the  eighth,  as  is  done  in  some  Latin  MSS.  it  may  be  easily 

tesdved  into  a  gloss ;  especially  (as  Por^on  remarks),    in  **  those 

copies  which  announce  the  heavenly  witnesses  with  a  ticut." 

Again ;  by  the  insertion  of  the  passage  we  destroy  a  strong  argu- 
iMBt  for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— If  the  seventh  verse  be  ex* 
pang^^i}  fiaqrvgiei  tov  Osotj  in  v.  9.  has  a  due  antecedent  in  the  wit- 
UM  of  the  spirit  v.  6.  The  expression,  to  wvtviAa  fori  to  fiMfivgow, 
ht  ro  mtSiJM  liTTiv  r)  akftdnuj  may  be  understood  thus :  "I  produce 
to  yott  the  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  spirit  can  testify 
nothing  but  the  truth  f  and  we  have  a  declaration  in  another  passage 
of  Scripture,  that  the  Almighty  is  the  "  God  of  truth."  This  will 
miterially   corroborate  the  explication  giveu  above:    and  that  the 

'  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399.  (Lett,  xii.) 
.  *  It  is  well  known  that  Bingeliut  wished  to  transpose  the  seventh  and  eighth 
vmet.    This  peiiiaps  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  first  inserted,  as  will  he 
shown  hereafter. 
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Spirit  is  God  may  be  inferred  from  Acts  v.  3,  4. :  bat  the  passage 
under  consideration  will  afford  still  stronger  evidence  of  tbe  (act- 
But  if  1  John  V.  7-  be  genuine,  the  Uxiitariao  will  reply,  that  i)  /tMcp- 
TvolcL  roS  deoVj  has  a  proper  antecedent  in  i  i7an)g(  nor  can  hk 
argument  be  invalidated  by  transposing  the  verses^— These  circiUB- 
stancesy  it  is  true,  are  of  small  importance :  we  stand  not  in  need  «f 
this  text  to  prove  the  Atbanasian  doctrine ;  for,  allowing  1  John  y.  7* 
to  be  spurious,  we  have  enough  to  satisfy  any  rational  adversary,  and 
with  others  it  were  worse  than  useless  to  contend. 

The  **  Parish  Priesf  is  of  opinion,  that,  it  '*  does  not  seeat  ibh 
probable,  that  they"  (i.  e.  the  words  from  the  first  fj^prvpoSm^  m 
the  7th  verse,  to  the  end  of  the  secoud  iiafrvgovvrts  or  h  Tfyi  ^^^ 
follow  in  the  8th,)  **  might  have  been  dropped,  or  omitted,  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  who  turning  his  eye  from  the  former 
pt^et^povvres  to  the  latter,  might  write  on  from  thence,  and  tha» 
n^lect  the  intermediate  part.  And  when  one  copy  was  discovered  hi 
this  mutilated  state,  the  Arians  and  other  Heretics  might  follow  it  hi 
their  MS8.,  till  at  length  it  might  be  received  as  the  genuine  text."— 
Perhaps  the  reader  docs  not  expect  that  1  should  take  the  troaUe  af 
answering  such  objections:  and  I  should  hardly  believe  that  the 
writer  attached  any  weight  to  this  argument,  did  I  not  know  ftofli 
experience  to  what  subterfuges  men  sometimes  haVt  recourse,  rather 
than  desert  opinions  which  have  **  graum  with  thnr  grawOk,  cmf 
strengthened  with  their  strength.**  It  may  be  remarked  in  answer  to 
these  objections,  that  *'  this  argument  from  the  Homoiotektitmi  ia 
utterly  excluded  by  the  malice ^of  fortune.  For  in  the  leap  from  one 
pLstpvqoiirres  to  the  other,  the  transcribers  must  have  left  untouched 
those  puzzling  words  Iv  rji  yp.  But  those  words  are  in  no  Greek  MS.» 
in  no  version,  in  no  Greek  author  that  quotes  the  8th  verse;  and 
abnost  all  the  Latin  MSS.  and  Fathers  that  omit  the  heavenly  wit* 
nesses,  omit  too  all  mention  of  the  earth.'^'  I  shall  perhapa  bo 
accused  of  tiring  my  readers  with  needless  quotations :  hot  if  any 
such  should  have  followed  my  weary  steps,  it  will  be  almost 
less  to  address  them  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet»^ 


■         ■     '  01/8*  ^ifxI^S 

axixuv,  la-oveipoVf  a  to  foivoov 

iKaov  •  ♦  •  yivoq  fftTreTroSioo*- 

fbevov ; 


^roou*o  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  593.  (Lett,  xii.)  «  Aehyl.  Pimb.  V, 

idU.  PortoD,  569.  cd.  Blomfield,  Cant.  1810. 
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They,  doubtless,  have  remembered  the  passage,  and  made  tiie  appii- 
cation.  It  became,  however,  necessary  to  destroy  the  shadows  which 
this  Groitleman  has  called  forth  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  had 
been  loag  consigned :  this  was  to  be  done  only  by  reminding  him  of 
what  has  been  said  before  :  indeed  Professor  Parson  has  so  thoroughly 
ennuiied  the  subject,  that  little  more  can  be  added  on  a  topic  so 
ably  discussed.  As  to  what  is  said  respecting  the  assistance  given 
^  by  the  Aiian  and  other  Heretics,"  in  exterminating  the  verse,  I  sin- 
eerdy  believe  that  your  Correspondent  will  excuse  me  for  passing  it 
by  ID  silence :  the  impossibility  will  appear  to  any  person  who  shall 
cxasiine  the  evidence  against  the  verse.  If  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  MSS.  and  Verss.  we  shall  perceive  how  improbable  it  is  that  the 
nnt  should  have  been  lost  by  the  Hamceoieleutan,  even  if  the  words 
b  T]|  y^  were  genuine :  and  this  brings  me  to  state  the  evidence  for 
ud  agaiiost  the  verse. 

I.  The  Greek  MSS.  which,  according  to  Griesbach, '  omit  the  pas- 
Mge,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  to  which  he  adds  fowr 
pieserved  in  the  Barberini  Library,  and  eight  in  the  Royal  Library 
itPfl^/  Among  them  are  A.  B.  G.;  i.  e.  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Vatican  1209,  so  minutely  described  by  the  learned  Birch ;  *  and  the 
lis.  bdonpag  to  Cardinal  Paanon^,  or  Birch's  Aug.  2. :  of  the 

'Other  Uncial  MSS.  (four  in  number,)  G.  the  Cod.  Ephrem.  is  muti« 
htcdm  the  Epistle  of  John;  and  D.E.F.  i.  e.  the  Cod.  Baue,  the 
CnL  Lmiian,  and  Coislin.  i.  do  not  contain  the  Catholic  Epistles* 

II.  The  Editions  omitting  it  are  11.  vis.  Erasm,  1  and  2.  Aid. 
OffU.  Wolph.  Cephal.  Colin,  Macey,  Harwood,  MatthSi,  Bowyer, 
tMl  Xnapp :  the  two  last,  however,  have  it  in  brackets :  the  three 
fataie  perhaps  equal  in  authority  to  any  MS.  of  the  15th  century: 
Ik  often  merely  afford  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  entertained 
^  the  £dily>r8 ;  but  1  am  content  that  Macey  and  Hanvood  be  struck 

,^  the  list,  in  consideration  of  the  Sbcinian  tenets  which  they  openly 
pvfeu;  so  the  list  of  editions  will  be  reduced  to  nine. 

IIL  It  is  omitted  in  9  versions :  the  2  Syriac,  the  2  AraKCf  the 
Cff.  JEiUap,  Armen.  Sahidic,  (as  printed  in  Woidi'a  Append,  ad 
ff'  T.  M*  Oxon.  1799-)  and  in  the  Slavonic.  It  is  retained  in  all 
Ik  editions  of  the  Armenian  version ;  but  is  omitted  in  a  MS.  400 
}s«i  (M,  seen  by  Sandius';  and  J/fer  didnot  find  it  in  the  Armenian 

^ ILIM     ■  «  ■  -       ■  ML  ^___^^___^— 

'  Diatribe  in  locum  1  John  f  •  7,  8.    HaUe,  Saxon.  1806,  8vo.  p.  1,  2,  &c. 
*  Pnlegom.  ad  4  Evangel.  Fol.  Havn.  1788.  p.  xiii.  to  xxiv. 
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Lectionary  preserved  in  the  Cesarean  Library. '  W6  aie  told  by  the 
same  Author, '  that  "  he  had  never  found  the  heavenly  witnesses  in  any 
Greek  cr  Slavonic  MS.,  and  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Meghitariansy  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazar  at  Venice,  •/.  P.  Zokrai, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  Armenian  MS.  of  the  N.  T. 
which  existed  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent,  although  there  were  very 
many/'  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  the  text  was  interpolated 
by  HaithOf  in  the  year  1295 ;  or  by  Uscan  the  Editor  of  the  Tersioo; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Haitho  reformed  the  Armenian  .Bible  by  th^ 
Latin  Vulgate,  of  which  1  John  v.  7.  was  then  in  peaceable  possessioB ; 
while  Ufican  printed  his  edition  at  Amsterdam,  and  probably  called 
the  Vulgate  to  his  aid.  I  subjoin  the  reading  of  the  Peahito  or  OU 
Syriac:  it  is  taken  from  the  edition  by  Trost^  (Coltums  Amkmliintnm 
1620,  4to.)  and  with  its  translation,  is  as  follows : — 


y>0»»Nn  j^^CO   JCCTI    V   .JMaA)o  Woa^   |)0!0   Ja)o  «^o  ]ii}!    OJOI^ff. 

•     •     •     7.     i;^  oUj]  1^5  woi?  \iamyo  Ja^Zo  .f)o!0  j^Joo  VJ 

.^)    jjwO   ^ouA^Zo.   j>320    j)oo  Ja^J  .^!oim  JA^   ^ooULjo  8. 

6.  **  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquas^  et  sanguinem,  nempe  Jefchoa 
Chrbtus:  nequaquam  per  aquas  tanti!im,  sed  per  aquas  et  sangninem: 
ct  spiritus  testatur,  qu6d  iile  spiritus  est  Veritas.  7.  Deficit.  8.  Et 
snot  tres  testes,  spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis :  et  ties  ipsi  in  uanm 
stmt."  Hie  reading  of  the  Coptic  version  is  nearly  the  same :  bnt  m 
the  Mthiopict  there  are  a  few  di£ferences ;  I  shall  give  the  Latin  m- 
sion  as  it  is  found  in  the  London  Polyglott.  6.  "  Et  qnemadmodmn 
ipse  venit  per  aquam,  et  per  spiritum,  et  per  sanguinem  Jesus  Chiistn': 
et  non  per  aquam  solum,  sed  per  aquam  et  sanguinem*  et  in  spiiilB 
fuit  qui  testis  erat.  7.  Deest.  8.  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  sunt  testes,  spi- 
ritus, et  aqua,  et  sanguis :  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt."  This  trnisiatioB  I 
believe  to  be  correct ;  I  cannot  well  say  more,  for  I  know  notfaiM 
wore  of  JEthiopic  than  any  one  might  easily  acquire  in  a  month.  At  - 
the  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  Verss.  I  must  rejy  on  the  lesli. 
mony  of  others;  for  of  those  languages  I  am  totally  ignonuH.  Of  the 
Sahidic  and  Coptic  Verss.  I  can  speak  from  pereonal  knowle«ige.  On- 
the  Si/Hac  version  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks.  The  disputed  pmunL 
says  Griesbach,-  «*  nee  legitur  apud  Nestobiakos,  s.  ChauIjS 
nee  apud  Jacobitas,  neque  iu  aliarum  orientalium  ecdesiaram  scrip. 
tis.  Cod.  Amstelodam.  in  cujus  marcine  legitur,  anno  dcnno  17QO 
exaratus  fuit.''    We  are  told  by  Adlcr  in  bis  Verss.  Syr.  that  it  b 
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wanting  in  all  MSS,  of  the  Old  Syr.  which  he  had  seen : '  and  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Bwhanan,  *  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Syriac  MS. 
which  has  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in  India  abovp  a  thousand 
years;  "  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  scriptures  which  he  had  seen." 
This  MS.  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  verse 
was  first  inserted  in  the  editions  of  Guthier '  and  Schaaf,  ♦  from  the 
meargin  of  that  by  TrtmeUiuB : »  it  is  omitted  in  those  of  JVidman- 
iffld/  Guido,  ^  and  Walton, '  and  perhaps  in  some  others. 

IV.  The  disputed  verse  is  omitted  in  many  Lat.  MSS.:  the  majority. 
however,  retain  it.    According  to  Griesbach,  ^  it  is  rejected  by  5  MSS. 
ODt  of  24  used  by  Lucas  Brvgemis,  by  1.  out  of  10  iu  the  Dublin 
libraiy:  2  out  of  50  collated  by  Pcr$an,  and  of  these  one  only  d 
jnintf  flMRtip  together  with  10  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  iu 
tlie  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  discard  the  7th  verse.     But  Weistem 
RckoDS  25,  that  omit  it :  to  which  add  some  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tioD,  marked  177^,  and  7551;    the  latter  of  which  contains  three 
copies  of  the  Epistle :    one  of  the  xth  century  omits  the  passage ; 
toother,  which  appears  to  be  older,  has  some  erasures  in  the  text,  and 
the  7th  verse  added  in  the  margin  by  some  ancient  hand ;  the  third, 
which  although  splendid  is  much  more  recent,  retains  the  verse  in  the 
text,  but  reads  fiUus  instead  of  verbvm.    Again,  Griesbach  says,  *'  Si 
Codd.  dictom  illud  prarsus  omittentibus,  addas  eos,  in  quibus  a  prima 
qmdem  nuina  defuerat,  posteji  ver6  insertum  fuit,   numerus  eorum 
fiifift  ultra  50  aut  60  assurget."  ^^    We  may  add  to  the  omitting  list, 
Me  in  the  King's  Library,  marked  1  E.  viii,  a  prima  manu ;  two  at 
Fkremie,  and  some  others.    Again;  1.  The  MSS.  written  iu  the1>th 
cntary,  never  have  the  verse  a  prima  manu ;  but  it  is  found  in  a  few 
of  the  xth.     2.  In  many  it  is  omitted  in  the  text,  but  added  iu  the 
■ttgin  by  another  and  later  hand.     3.  Some  copies  have  the  Prologue 
of  PuMdihJerame,    by  which    tlie   verse  is    recommended  to  our 
Mpport,   and  yet  it  is  omitted.    4.  Some  old  MSS.  transpose  the 
7th  and  Sth  verses ;  and  one  quoted  by  Parson  adds  the  heavenly 
witnesses  twice ;  viz.  before  and  after  the  earthly.     5.  Many  omit  the 
finl  chuse  of  the  Sth  verse ;  some  have  it  in  the  margin,  and  others 


'  4to.Havn.  1789.  p.  33.  *  Chrwtian  KesGarclies  in  A»ia,  p.  118.  8to. 

Cnbridge,  1811.  ^  8vo.  Hamburg,  1660,  Sec,  ^  2  vols.  4to. 

Lngd.  Bat.  1709.  *  Vol  Oenev.  fi'4to.  Vienna,  15.^5. 

'  la  the  Sth  vol.  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Fol.  1572.  *  Pol*  LonJ. 

16^,  lathe  Loodon  Polyglot.  ^  Diatrib.  p.  10.  ^"^  Diatrib.  p.  1^. 
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interlined  in  the  text  with  red-lead :  and  a  few  which  retain  it»  add 
"  til  Christo  Jtmr  6.  The  older  MSS.,  especially  such  as  add  dia 
passage  in  the  margin,  tx  emendatianet  have  it  with  so  many  altera- 
tions, interpolations,  omissions,  and  additions,  that  nil  fmt  unquam 
tarn  dispar  sibi:  and  your  Correspondent  may  exclaim,  Q«o  teneam 
vultus  mutantem  Protea  node  f 

V.  Tlie  Greek  Fathers  who  do  not  cite  1  John  v.  7.  amount  to 
twenty-seven:  among  them  are  Athanasius,  Epipkiinius,  Basil  and 
Gregory  Nyssm,  Gregory  Naziamen,  with  his  two  commentatois 
Elias  Cretensis  and  Niceiat,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria^  and 
John  Damascenus.  The  Latin  writers  who  omit  it,  ai^  twenty-one  ia 
number:  and  among  them  we  reckon  Hilary,  tht realJeronte^  An- 
gnstine,  Ambrose,  Leo  Magnus,  Eucherins,  Facundus,  Van.  Bedt^ 
Gregory,  Amohius  Junior,- w^^  Pfipe  Eusebius, 

VI.  The  internal  evidence  may  perhaps  be  neutral ;  it  is  cJaimri  by 
both  parties:  but  it  appears  rather  to  favor  the  expunction  than  die 
retention  of  the  verse. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  received  reading  are  thfse : 
|.  Two  Greek'  MSS.  both  written  in  the  small  eharacter,  and  on* 
on  paper:  the  Cod.  Montfortii  or  Dubliniensis,   really,  the  CMur 
Britannicus  of  Erasmus:  it  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  hte 
as  the  xvth  century:  the  other  is  the  Cod.  Ravianus,  whicli  ii  onui* 
festly  a  transcript  from  the  Complutensian  Edition :  it  hat  all  the 
marks  of  novelty ;  it  sometimes  follows  the  Complut.  in  cnoit  off  the 
press :  the  variations  from  it,  which  occur,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.    And  the  same  remark  has  been  nnde  on  t|ke 
Dublin  MS. 

II.  All  the  common  editions  of  Ihe  N.  T. 

III.  The  printed  Armenian  interpolated  from  the  Latin:  and  Che 
later  editions  of  the  Slavonic  version. 

IV.  The  Vulgate  in  most  MS.  copies :  but  those  in  geactal  the 
least  ancient  and  most  incorrect:  their  testimony  also  b  rendcied 
doubtful  by  great  diversity  in  the  expression. 

V.  Three  Greek  authors :  Eutkymhu  2SgabenMS,  m  tiw  cditiM 
printed  at  Tergovisto  in  1710,  where  the  7th  and  8th  venea  are  Ibni- 
ally  quoted,  together  with  part  of  the  6th  and  9th.  The  cooteit, 
however,  shows  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  contested  pnamgs^ 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Porson^*  he  reasons  thus:  <'  See  now  again  how 

!  Letters  to  Mr.  Tn,yh,  p.  Si4. 
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I)i6  preacber  of  truth  calls  the  spirit  by  nature  God,  am)  of  God,  for 
having  aaid  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  that  witnesseth,  a  little  onward 
lie  adds^  the  witness  of  God  is  greater.  -  How  then  is  he  a  creature  I 
Ac/'  Euthymius  clearly  derives  the  strength  of  his  argument  from 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  the  seventh.  Secondly,  all  these  author 
rities  were  derived  from  Cyril's  Thesaurus, '  where  the  passage  is 
cntirdy  omitted.  Thirdly,  the  verse  is  omitted  in  three  Moscow  MSS« 
ef  Emikjf$mu$  collated  by  Matthm,  with  which  agree  one  in  the  Bod- 
kiaa  Library,  and  another  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  examined 
by  P^rsam*  Lastly,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Latin  transhitor  of  EtUh^ 
fda$*  The  other  witnesses  are  Etnmmel  Calecas,  *  and  Joseph  Bry* 
mmim$»*  CUecas  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  xivth,  and  Bryen^ 
um  «t  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century.  **  Bryennius,"  says 
Pf^M,.^  **  manifestly  borrows  from  the  Latin  versicm.  He  reads 
i  Xfi€ri§  in  the  6th  verse,  instead  of  ri  xi^evjxdt^  and  omits  the  final 
daitfe  of  the  8th.  And  since  |ie  quotes  Thomas  Aquinas  in  another 
places'  I  doubt  not  that  he  also  was  indebted  to  bun  for  this  piece  of 
information.^ 

▼I.  The  verse  is  referred'  to  by  Psmi(hJerame^  in  a  Prologue  vrrit- 
teo  pnipoi^.to  drag  it  into  notice;  and  by  a  host  of  Latin  writers 
who  livtdaAer  the  xth  centory,  among  whom  are  Bernard  of  Chiir<k 
▼caux,  Lombard^  and  many  more. 

VIL  To  all  these  may  be  added  Hebediesu,  who,  as  stated  before^ 
1i?ed  about  the  year  1400. 

I  consider  myself  justified  in  reckoning  Clemens  Alesandrinus, 
among  those  Fatliers  who  do  not  quote  the  passage :  and  Diodarus  of 
Tuttu  ought  not  to  have  been  produced  as  an  evidence  in  the  case^ 
lecsuse  the  work  b  lost.  Certainly  wj^at  b  said  by  Suidas  does  not 
^vthoiise  us  to  suppose  that  ''  he  had  >seen  a  copy  of  St.  John's  first 
ifkOti*  containing  our  verse :  by  the  behaviour  of  his  Pupils  we  are 
Mt  coontenanced  in  the  belief  that  he  was  more  enlightened  than 
liMjr;  bat  it  seems  rather  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  was  igno* 
i*ttof  it,  as  were  his  contemporaries.  But  if  the  solution  given  before 
iboidd  not  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
ralgect  again  at  some  future  opportunity. 
Iliis,  then,  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence  re- 


"  «.  Cyril.  Op.  torn.  v.  pt.  i.  p/365.  *  P.  flT.  Ed.  Coteler. 
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specling  the  verse:  and  it  will  Itasily  be  seen,  what  degree  of  credit  k 
to  be  given  to  the  **  Parish  Priest/'  when  he  asserts^  that  the  defenders 
of  the  verse  "  have  full  as  large  a  share  of  authorities  (i.  e.  MSS^  ver- 
sions, and  Fathers,)  in  their  favor,"  as  those  who  would  reject  it. 
To  conclude:  the  evidence  detailed  above  first  induced  me 
to  believe  the  text  spurious:  and  the  argaments  adduced  by  the 
''  Country  Clergyuiany''  in  &vor  of  the  contrary  opinion,  appear  by  no 
neans  conclusive.  I  hope  it  will  be  needless  to  add,  that  for  himself 
I  entertain  the  high^t  respect ;  although  on  mature  deliberation  I  do 
not  think  with  him :  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  verse  is  not  genuine.  This  declaration  pro- 
ceeding from  an  individual  might  seem  arrogant,  ware  it  not  support- 
ed by  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  members  of  our  venerable 
church.  When  entering  on  the  subject,  I  made  no  profinsiona  of  fide- 
lity in  detailing  facts :  such  a  declaration  is  implied  in  the  circum- 
stance of  becoming  an  Author.  Some  errors,  doubtless,  I  have  com- 
mitted ;  and  I  entreat  the  reader  to  pardon  them,  because  they  have 
proceeded  from  want  of  ability,  but  not  of  industry ;  and  because 
they  are  the  offspring  of  infirmity,  but  not  of  inclination. 
.  Permit  me  to  add  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  of  the  tmdi  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  church  on  the  subject,  which  is  supported  by  so  many 
other  passages  in  scripture,  that  the  question  on  the  aatbenlicity  of 
thb  cannot  affect  it 

November  5,  1^13. 

P.  S.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  given  of  Dioihrui  Ttfrsoi^  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  I  have  since  met  with  another  by  Hebe- 
dUsu  so  often  mentioned  above.  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage,  toge- 
'  ther  with  the  Latin  version. ' 


I  Catalog.  Lib.  Caiald.  p.  u.  edit  165$. 
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**  Dioiorua  Tarsemia  composuit  Libros  numero  scxaginta,  quos  com- 
buaieniat  Ariani;  remanserunt  ver6  ex  iiiis  quos  sum  coinmemora- 
tortis,  *  Liber  PoHticoruin,  Lib.  destructionis  Astroiogiac,  et  qaem 
composuit  contra  Ewiomianos,  item  ilium  alium  adversi^s  contentio- 
sam,  et  quern  composuit  adversiis  Judaeos,  et  quem  adversus  Mani- 
cbeos,  et  adversiis  Apolliuarium  et  expositionem  iu  partem  Mattbaei.'^ 
Here  the  commentary,  ti$  rtjv  maroX^v  ^loMfvou  row  EuayyiXiorouf 
is  not  mentioned :  but  Hebediesu  seldom  bas  given  a  fiiU  catalogue  of 
tbe  works  written  by  tbe  authors  he  has  mentioned. 

IL  Since  I  wrote  the  passage  on  the  supposed  quotation  of  the 
Tene  by  Cyprian,  an  argument  has  occurred,  which  will  prove 
nearly  to  demonstration,  that  he  did  not  quote  the  passage  but  used 
the  all^;orical  interpretation  of  the  earthly  witnesses.  The  common 
reading  of  the  7th  verse  in  the  Vulgate,  is  "  Pater  et  Vbrbum  C* 
but  Cyprian  reads,  "  De  Patre  et  Fjlio,  &c.  Mcriptum  ett."  If  he 
had  qmoted  the  heavenly  witnesses,  I  think  he  would  have  given  the 
nsoal  reading:  for  the  reading  Verhum  is  found  only  in  a  very  few 
copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  probably  is  not  the  gtouhie  reading  of  the 
interpolation.  This  conjecture,  (for  it  b  nothing  more>;  I  must  sub- 
aul  to  tbe  reader^s  judgment ;  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your 
.  learned  friends  who  may  either  confirm  or  destroy  it. 

IIL  The  reference  made  by  Clemens  to  the  O.  T.  appears  rather  to 
be  to  Dent.  xix.  15.  than  to  xvii.  6.  The  words,  supposed  by  Potter 
to  be  quoted,  are  certainly  very  dissimilar  to  the  citation :  *Em\  Wly 
imftvo'tw  ^  hi  rgior)v  iiMfTDCiv  oTrotavuTai  6  itirfAvi^Kmr  x.r.X.  cer- 
tainly is  very  unlike  the  sentence  of  Clemens:  yet  xix.  15.  requires 
only  a  few  omissions  and  transpositions  to  be  made  in  unimportant 
parts;  and^it  then  gives  precisely  what  we  are  in  quest  of:  the  pas- 
s^e  in  tbe  Septuagint  is,  jir)  or^ttaro^  Suo  /xopru^oiy,  xo}  It)  <rrofMtro( 
TfMw  fiMfTvpw,  crrei9{i<rrfeti  irav  j5?jtta.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
nunportant  point  of  criticism :  for  the  general  hypothesis  will  remain 
UMflfected. 
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RICHARDI  BENTLEII  ORATIUNCULA. 

X  HE  following  is  a  speech  delivered  by  Doctor  Bentley  in  the 
Senate-House  at  Cambridge  during  the  commencement  (aa  it  b 
termed)  iu  the  year  1725.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  ceremony  of 
admission  to  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.    Whatever  comes 
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from  the  pen  of  that  very  acute  and  able  scholar  cannot  fail  of 
being  well  received  by  the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal.  It  b 
printed  in  Ihe  edition  of  Terence,  edited  by  Dr;  Bentley. 


RICHARDII   BENTLEII, 

CUM    SBPTEM    IN 

THEOLOGIA  DOCTORES   CREARET, 

ORATIUNCULA  ; 

CANTABRIGI^  IN  COMITIIS  HABITA, 
JuLii  VI,  MDCCXXV. 

Domine  Procurator :  Venerande   Paler,  Ad  Creationem. 

Ad  Creationem  vocas  ?  Ego  vero,  dignissioie  Procuratof,.  voIom 
obtempero :  eo  minus  gravate  hoc  Creandi  munus  obitunia^  luiod 
tot  et  tales  hos  Filios  meos  almas  Matri  Academi»  sisto.  Nam 
superioribus  quidem  temporibus,  prope  summa  votorum  Decessori 
meo  eraty  ut  singulis  apud  vos  aunis  jus  Trium  liberonim  obtiiiere 
posset :  Mihi  vero  felicitas  ilia  perpetua  obtingit,  ut  septem  plmri- 
busve  liberis  quotannis  fiam  auctior. 

Unde  vero  et  qui  factum  est,  ut  antiqtia  Parens  nostra,  <pmm 
non  ita  pridem  quasi  senio  defectam  et  efiloetam  moerentea  adaperi* 
mus,  jam  vetere  sua  fecunditate  denuo  revirescat  ?  Quid  tandem  eit^ 
quod  banc  nobis  alumnorum  frequentiam,  hanc  Matri  nostrc  vinn 
et  juventam  redintegrat  ?.  quod  non  modp  Tironum  catervas  ina(>- 
lita  multitudine  hue  allicit^  sed  et  Veteranos  nostros  accendit  ad 
amplissimam  apud  nos  dignitatem  capessendam  ? 

Enimvero,  Academici,  Sapientissimi  Regis  GeoroIi  de- 
mentiae  quidem  et  bonitati  erga  omnes,  voluntati  vero  hi  nm  Qt 
munificentias  singulari  totum  hoc  acceptum  refertur.  iLLsfaojaSy 
quicquid  et  quantumcumque  est,  auctor,  inceptor,  perfector :  Ills 
pridem  Bibliothecam  vestram  in6nita  Ubrorum  copia  linguisqiie 
emortuis  locupletavit;  nunc  auteni,  quod 'unum  vobis  defuit,  ad 
viventium  spirantiumque  liiiguarum  studia,  certissima  pra?Diionim 
spe  adolescentes  invitat:  Ille  et  devictis  perduellibus  veniam,  et" 
capite  damnatis  vitam,  et  extorribus  patriam^  et  rcrum  omnitfB 
egenis  patrimonia  concessit :  Ills  omnem  discordiaruro  et  delicto- 
rum  memoriam,  perpetuo  Edicto  sepultam,  oblivione  ddevit : 
Ille  et  foris  potential  gloriaeque  Britannorum,  et  domi  opuleiiti»> 
securitatique  prospicit. 
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Qaoque  magis  hsc  nobis  Bona  perpetua  propriaque  fore  spe- 
ranos^  Illb  etiatn  Filium  Imperio  largitur^  olitn  et  raatura 
ctate  sibi  successurum,  solique  jam  nunc  Patri  secundum  ;  iunato 
sibi  Honesto  Bcitaunis  amabilein,  nostraeque  invicem  Gentis  aman- 
'  tiasimnm :  Vigorem  animi  in  vultu  atque  oculis,  Civilitatem  non 
tictam  in  toto  habitu  gestuque  pra^ferentem. 

Neque  Filium  modo  Rex  beatissimus,  sed  et  Nurum  ;  omni-^ 
bus  animi  ihgeniique  dotibus  instructam :  quodque  in  illo  Fastigio 
rarissimum  est^  nulla  non  doctrina  excultam :  qufle,  quod  ex  animo 
Deum  colat,  etiam  Ministros  ejus  et  Sacerdotes  honore  prosequi- 
tur :  qiuim,  quicquid  agit,  quodcumque  loquitur,  quoquo  incedit. 
Decor  et  Suadela  Majestasque  comitantur. 

Ille  denique^  quo  non  praesenti  modo  aetati  sed  et  venienti  con- 
sultum,  Nbpotks  quoque  NsPTEsque  Britanniae  impertit :  miri* 
ficae  omnes  laetissimaeque  indolis:  qubs  ipse  Genius,  quas  ipss 
Gnttm,  ad  summa  omnia  quasi  manibus  finxisse  ac  formavisse 
fideantur* 

Hoc  liberorum  Virtutumque  comitatu  cinctus  Rex  Augustissi- 
nuiSy  quid  minim  si  Matri  nostrae  Academise  felicia  tempora  can- 
•  didoaque  soles  restituit?  Jam  Pax  et  Otium  et  Honos;  jam  in- 
fmam  jurenom  artes,  ac  fortiora  demum  et  virilia  studia,  Domi- 
ciliam  hoc  sibi  olim  ^notum  et  assuetum  revisunt.  Hisauspiciis 
referent  hi  Viri,  hac  blanda  tempestate  inducti,  jam  spretis  in- 
feffiorins  subselliis  ad  supremum  in  Tbeologia  gradum  strenoe 
emtanHir. 

Voa  ¥ero,  Filii  dilectissimi,  macti  ista  virtute  atque  ingenio 
flrtote.  Vos  Academia  lubens  in  bunc  Doctorum  ordinem  co-* 
optat ;  ac  Purpuratorum  suorum  decus  renasci  sibi  et  reflorescere 
beta  coDteniplatur.  Quas  vero  vobis  Bona  dividat  Mater  aman- 
Cknma?  quibusve  demum  muueribus  suos  filios  prosequaturf  Non 
Oflrte  pecunia,  non  reditibus  et  fundis :  bos  vosmet  a  Rege  Optimal 
hof  ab  Optimatibus,  hos  a  Praesulibus,  vestro  merito  quandoque. 
cdDieqaemini.  Ipsa,  quod  probe  scitis,  in  rebus  istis  paupercula 
est'  Quod  vero  habet,  melius  id  profecto  ac  majus,  jamdudum 
fobk  dedit  et  insevit;  bonam  mentem,  eloquentiam,  doctrinami 
kunoitatem.  Ne  tamen  vos  et  hodie  prorsus  indonatos  dimittat, 
Ua  ioif  Insignibus  de  more  veteri  deductis  cohonestat :  qua?  vos 
.  BOO  pretio  quasi  venalia,  sed  suo  pondcre  et  ex  prisca  dignitate 
melifeiiiinL 

Ac  primo  quidem  vos  Pileo  donat,  Libertatis  quondam  sjni- 
bolo :  quo  vos,  opinor,  bunc  Gradum  semel  assecutos,  post  ab 
omnibus  apud  se  Scholasticis  cxercitiis  liberos  et  immunes  con- 
stituit.  Nee  tamen  vos  deinceps  otiosos  ac  desides  fore  arbitra- 
tnr.  Quippe,  ut  olim  qui  nudo  capite  domi  ac  in  urbe  versaban- 
tur^  ad  iter  tamen  accincti  Pileo  sibi  caput  aut  Petaso  vel  Galero 
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■riroiebant :  ita  vo9  hoc  suo  pignore  commonltos  esse  cupit ;  tit 
jnn  Pileo  iiistructi,  continiio  inagis  arduuni  iter  ac  laboriosum 
ioceptetis.  ^^ou  jain  amplius  vobis,  in  liac  umbra  Scfaolaruniy 
fed  iu  sole  ac  pulyere,  in  vera  justaque  acie  sub  dio  est  militan- 
dum  :  jam  cum  hostibus  Ecclesise-  imdecunique  incursantibusy  qua 
concionibus  habendis,  qua  libris  edeudis,  acerrime  confligendunt. 
Qitin  ct  illnd  vobis  inciilcat :  sicut  in  Nnmmis  veteribus  Uliiei  et 
SJcrcurii  ac  Vuicani  effigies,  Pileata)  plcrumque  vel  Petasata& 
•pectantvr ;  ita  vos  in  sermonibus  scriptisque  vestris  et  Uiixei  fa- 
cuDdian»,  et  Mercurii  acumen,  et  Vuicani  artiiicem  operain  expriF* 
mere  oportere/ 

Sed  et  altero  vos  dono  beat  Mater  Academia,  potiore  ctmctii 
Persarum  Arabunrve  divitiis.  Videtis  bunc  Codicem  Sacrum,  me- 
fioris  vitse  ducem  et  magistrum,  immortalitatis  obsidem,  ralulit 
sponsorem.  Hoc  vos  libro  impertit,  et  primo  quidem  Clatuo: 
i|ao  velut  signo  vobis  indicate  arcana  dei  mysteria  cunctosque  sa- 
pientiae  tbesauros  bic  haberi  reconditos,  non  illotis,  quod  aiuiit^ 
aianibtts  tractandos,  non  iadocto  cuivis  et  pro&no  temere  coaiout- 
lendos.^  Vobis  vero,  quos  cum  eruditione,  turn  moribus  agnoscit 
idoaeos,  etiam  Jpertum  concredit :  unde  et  vobismet  ipsi  lucidum 
veh  fbutem  vivosque  latices  bauriatis,  et  auditonim  veatKorum 
animos  puro  ac  salubri  rore  coelestis  doctrinse  irrigetis.' 

Neque  vero  vel  hie  clauditur  munificae  Matris  liberabtas.  Nam 
€t  Anuh  vos  dignatur,  et  eo  quidem  Aureo ;  tam  libertatiB  jam 
Yestras  <}uam  auctoritatis  indicio.  Quippe  ut  olim  jus  Anuli  Aiirei 
Senatonbus  primum  solis,  mox  autem  et  Equitibu^,  postremo 
(labante  publica  disciplina)  cuivis  ingenuo  Liberove,  numquam 
Tero  Servis  concessum  est ;  ita  vos  hodie  suo  Mater  hoc  pignoKf, 
ai  minus  in  Senatoriam  dignitatem  (banc  solius  Regis  beneficio  suo 
quisque  tempore  nauciscamini)  at  in  Ingenuitatem  certe  Libertatem* 
que  «sserit  Jam  nianum  ferulae  subducitis :  jam  magistronmi 
aetata  tuto  negligitis :  non  diutius  vestrum  est^  staiUes  discere,  aed 
ex  cathedra  docere.  Quin  et  aiiis  nominibus  hoc  suum  mnnuacif* 
lum  ornat  et  comniendat.  Hie  vobis  Anuius  more  veteri  Naialilhu 
babeattur :  hodie  enim  Doctores  nascimini.     Hie  dies  vobis 

■ 

ceps  quasi  Natalis  nuraerabitur ;  tanto  iiti  alteri  honore  antepoi 
flius,  quanto  majus  est  Doctores,  quam  Infantes  nasci.  Porro  idem 
bic  Anuius  etiam  Pronnbus  vobis  csto.  Quippe  hoc  velut  arrabone^ 
jam  Mater  Acadcmia  filiuruni  suarum  nalu  niaxiniam  Theolognun 
IB  matrimonium  vobis  collocat :  quam  sive  dote  exigua,  'seu  (quod 


'  Hie  singulis  Pilcus  imponilur. 
^  Hie  singulis  Clausub  datur  liber. 
2  HicApertus. 
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auguroT  atque  opto)  luculentc  dotatam  inveneritis ;  numquam  cum 
ilia  facietis  divortium :  uKoreni  earn  vobis,  matronaniy  dominam^ 
caste  semper  et  bonorilice  habebitis.  Quin  et  ipse  Ego^  more 
majorum,  cum  auulum  meum  vobis  trado ;  Heredem  hujus  Cadie- 
dne  mese  de  vobis  aliquem,  si  nou  dedignamini^  libeus  instituo.' 

Sed  quid  ego  de  Me,  tamquam  oiim  de  vobis  quempiam  Heredem 
Cathedra  relicturo?  Ipsa  Mater  Academia  jubet  et  instituit,  ut 
jam  nunc  in  ista  sede  vos  singulos  collocem.  Videtis,  ut  prima 
specie  adblandiatur  ?  ut  sessorem  callide  subdoleque  invitet  ?  molli- 
cula  pluma  tumens^  et  opere  textili  superbiens.  £a  vero,  si  ex- 
pertis  creditis,  quovis  scamno  durior  est  ac  molestior ;  quovis  stadio 
et  cuniculo  exercitatior.  Atque  hoc  vos  symbolo  Mater  admonet; 
De  Qunc,  quasi  studiis  omnibus  curisque  defuncti,  cessatum  aliquo 
yd  $e8siiatum  abeatis  :  sed  ut  quam  primumin  hac  Sella  paulisper 
consederitis,  ad  labores  novos  experiendos  alacriores  surgatis: 
atque  eo  quidem  omine,  ut  tandem  aliquando  vel  banc  ipsam,  me 
decedente,  Cathedram  occupetis ;  vel  auod  lautius  est  et  optabi- 
lios,  pecanalem  aliquam  aut  Episcopalem ;  vel,  si  ne  hie  quidem 
connstitis^  Archiepiscopalem  denique,  jam  non  Cathedram  sed 
Tbronum,  ascendatis.* 

Numquid  aliud  est  quod  restate  an  jam  valere  vobis  dictura  est 
Academia  ?  Immo  vero,  quo  nulla  non  gratia  suos  Filios  demerea- 
tflr,  etiam  Osculo  vos  per  me  excipit ;  non  Suavio  quod  voluptatia 
es^  aed  Osculo  quod  religionis ;  Osculo  caritatis,  Osculo  sanctoy 
09Cu\q  in  Domino  Jesu  :  quale  prisco  Ecclesias  ritu,  cum  super 
Coenam  Dominicam,  turn  die  Paschatis  festo,  tum  in  Ordinationi* 
bus  Bacris,  pie  olim  et  pudice  dabatur  ac  reddebatur.  Hoc  vobis 
osculo  bona  Mater  impetratte  venia  fidem  facit,  siquid  olim  in 
Statuta  sua  juniores  et  rerum  imperiti  forte  peccavistis.  Hoc 
ftidepi  psculum  Benevolentia  suae  pignus,  hoc  et  Cognationis 
tes^^rmn  vobiscum  auferetis  :  ut«  ubicumque  terrarum  gentiumve 
fpeMs,  banc  Matrem  vestram  semper  caram,  semper  honoratam, 
habeatis;  et  ab  Ipsa  vicissim,  quandocum^ue  in  rem  vestram 
^iperity  consilium,  auxilium  jure  vestro  efflajgitetis.'  ' 

Jamque,  nisi  animi  fallor,  Viri  Academici,  rite  facta  ac  transacta 
Sfmt  omnia.  Vos  vero,  Filii  carissimi,  soUemnibus  jam  verbis 
comp^llo ;  et  Auctoritate  mihi  commissa,  creo,  saluto,  pronuniio 
V09  pmnes,  Professores,  Doctores  in  Sacra  Theologia. 


1  Hie  minimo  singulorum  digito  Anulus  imponitur. 
*  Hie  singuli  in  Cathedra  collocantur. 
^  Hie  singuli  Osculo  excipiMntur. 
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CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 

On  the  words  acta^  actarcy  axi^,  axrafciv,  as  explained  by  H.  Stc- 
phens,  the  Vossii,  M.  Gesner,  B.  Faber,  Forcellinus,  De  La 
Cerda,  and  F.  O.  Mcnckenius. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting  together  all  the  pasiagesp 
which  have  yet  fallen  under  my  eye,  where  the  words  acta^  4xt^, 
actarei  axTiZuv^  which  have^given  much  trouble  to  critics,  occur^ 
and  of  coiitrasting  togetlier  the  different  remarks  of  different  wri^ 
ters  upon  them,  and  I  hope  that  this  labor  may  not  be  without 
its  use  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

£.  H.  BARKER. 

^  Hatlorii  July  21st,  1813. 


<<  'i4xTJ7,  littuSi  fit  etiam  ab  ayo?,  significante  frango  (ut  volunt 
Grxci  grammatici)j  quod  videlicet  undae  littori  allisx  fransantur ; 
Hom.  IL  o*.  ^Awn^y  slj-ifixivov,  Od.  o.  if^T^if  uktyiV  'liaxii^  :  distincte 
autem  ponuntur  ab  eodem  Xii^ivtiy  et  axto},  //.  ft.  >j[jkm¥  n  xai 
durmis :  actam  pro  littore  dixit  et  Virg.  JLn.  6. 

At  procul  in  sola  secretes  Troades  acta : 

ftxrai,  ut  Ammonius  tradit,  sunt  petricosa  maris  loca^-fm^  autem 
arenosa:  est  porro  haec  vox  olktij  non  solum  in  carmine,. sed  et  in 
soluta  oratione  usitata :  Strabo,  de  littoribus  sinus  Corinthiaci  lo* 
quens,  dicit,  eyrauta  (ruvaymy^v  a^iokoyov  AaftjS^yot/o'iy  al  knariptaSev 
oKToi) :  utitur  et  Lucianus :  axr^  est  etiam  maritimus  locus$  ut 
Hesych.  scribit :  apud  Herodotum  saepe  pro  ora,  i.  e.  littorali 
regjioiier  H.  Stephani  Thes.  Ling.  Grcec.  «  Secretum  et  amoenum 
litttis :  Qtmm  in  acta  cum  suis  accubuisset,  Nep.  17,  8,  2.  Tn 
litoris  acta  Prudent,  adv.  Symmach.  1,  136,  sic  Serv.  ad  iljud 
Virg.  u3&i.  5. 6,  13. 

Atproad.  in  sola  secreta  Troades  acta 
Amissum  Anckisen  JlebatU : 

in  primis  ad  voluptarium  secessum  refertur,  ut  Cic.  Ven\  5,  65. 

c.  25.     Tametsi  in  acta  cum  muKerculis  jacebai  ebrius:  de  eadem 

fe  n.  96.  c.  37.    Acprimo  ad  ilia  astixxi  prakxris  aecedunty  ipsam 

m  ad  partem  litoris,  nbi  iste  per  eos  dies  tabemaadis  pasiiis 


ActarCj  oxn^,   axra^nv.  S2l 

castra  luxuria  coUocarat :  eadem  inquam  res  est,  de  qua  ibid.  82. 
c.  51.    Ipse  tamen  cum  vir  e$set   Syracusis^  uaorem  ejus  parum 
pot&at  animo  soluto  ac  libera  tot  in  acta  dies  secum  habere :  Cic. 
FoM.  9)  6.     Delectatio  omnibus  et  actis,  et  voluptatibns  aniepo^ 
neMa!*     Gesneri  Thes.  Ling.  Lot,  "  Acta,  lidoy  o  riva  dd  mare^ 
ibcr^y  litus  maris,  vel  secessus  in  lilorei  vox  Grseca,  sed  quam  usus 
in  I^dnum  sennonem  invexit :  in  sexto  casu  singulari,  Nepos  in 
Ageiil.  G.  8. — ^Cic.  Ferr.  7.  c.  25.  et  c.  31.   Plerique  lexicographi 
decent  h.  v.  significari  litems  secessum   amcenum,  et  deliciarum 
causa  excultum,  sed  non  probant,  Virg.  5.  JEn.  v.  613." — Forcel- 
lini  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis.      ^<  Acta,  littus^  aut  amcenm  in 
tittore  secessus, —  Latlnis  amcena    sunt :  v.  Amcenus  -«-   amcena 
D.  pi.  substantive,  lieux  divertissans,  veue  agitable,  ut  per  amcena 
AsiOf  atqne  Achaice  Tac.  3.  Ati.  7,  1.     Et  amcena  litorum  Id* 
Hisi.  3,  76,  3 :  ad  Virg.  Jilw.  5,  734,  Amcena  piomm  Concilia, 
Elysiumque,  Servius^  Amcena,  inquit,  sunt  loca  solius  voluptatis 
p  ena,  quasi  amunia,  und£  nvllus  fructus  exsolvitur  unde  etiam 
nihil  prcestantes  immunes  vocamus:  itaque  et  Varronem,  et  Car- 
minium  docere.  Idem  ad  6.  ^n,  observat :  sic  in  Vet.  GL  reper- 
imus,  Amcenia,  ul  dycTa),  sed  puto  ibi  amcena,  non  amcenia  legen- 
dum,  quod  et  lo.  Isacio  Pontano  videtur  placuisse  ad  Macrob. 
2  Sat.  12  :  Vossius  tamen  f.  25.  Etym.  XQXinet  amcenia,  et  h.  v. 
etiam  Apuleio  it  assertum :  Festus,  Amcena  dicta,  suttt  loca,  qua: 
ad  Si  amanda  aUiciant,  i.  e.   trahant :  aliis    dicta  videntur  ab 
ivLilvsov,  melior,jucundior.'^    Fabri  Thes.  Eiuditionis  Scholasticee. 
«  'H  l\  AsvKuvU  eo-TiV  axr^'  nobis  certum  est  axr^y  hie  significare 
peninsulam,Siye  terram,  quae  utrinque  mari  alluitur,  ut  est  Lucaniaf 
atque  Attica,  quam  '/4xr^v  dictam  primo  apud  Stephanum  Apollo- 
dorus    docet,  J«a  to  vo\v  y^iqag  avTYiS  xaiiKvelffioii    il$    6i\aa^^mv. 
Tjiyctivot;  yag  ctxri]^  ai  a'vyvevov<ron  uno  to  Sovvtov  kxuTE^acdsi/  Ho  vX^u- 
^1  TragdhJot  x^iyyinMCi :  Attica  igitur,  quoniam  erat  axrij,  sive 
peninsula,  Attica  appellatar  est.''  ["  Acta,  vel  acte,  Attica  regio,  ut 
testantur  Gell.  14,  6.  et  Plin.  4,  7.  causam  nominis  indicat  Sirabo 
L.  9.  Kempe  Atticam  apud  veteres  Acten,  i.  litus,  appellatam  esse, 
et  nomine  derivato  pro  Actica,  Atticam  esse  nuncupatam,  quoniam 
maxima  illius  pars  ad  mare  est  extenta  et  angusta,  oblonga  vero 
sadset  porrecta  montibus  usque  Sunium  subjicitur,"  Gesner  Thes. 
Ling.  Lat.2 '  *^  ^^^  axr^;  vocem  Scylax  saepe  usurpat :  infra,  ubi 
Hermaeum  promontorium  describit,  inquit,  Io-ti  l\  axr^,  li  ^^  icrfl/x^^ 
Itti  :  nullus  enim  esset  veiborum  horum  sensus,  ni  hie  uktt^  pro 
pefiinstda  sumatur :  Herodotus  quoque  Melpom.  biuas  AsixpetiiU' 
iulas  aKTcig  appellat,  quamvis  totus  iile  locus  pessime  habitus  sit  ab 
interpretibus :  unius  peninsulse  bina  crura  sunt  haec,  unum  est, 
quod  a  Fhaside  usque  Sigeum  excurrit,  alterum,  quod  a  Sigeo,  sivt 
]Mb[riandynum  sinu,  Phoenicen  usque  protenditur,  eaque  est  Asia 
Minor  >  hoc  enim  pacto  Herodoti  verba  emendanda^  t^  aMi  mit^ 
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i%i  TOtf  MaqixAovw  xokrw,  fiiyp  ''^^^  w^i'^mx^w  xeff&eyeo,  nhmt  rat 
^  iiXaff(rav  fUf^fi  T^wwlov  aUpiii  t  ineptum  est,  quod  Tulga 
kgitUT^'  [This  sense  of  axrri  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  noticed  bjr 
H.  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Gnec.f  nor  is  it  noticed  by  .£miliii8 
Portus  in  the  Lex.  lonicum  Gr^co-Latinum  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  passage  is  differently  understood  by  Wesseling]: 
^  alteram  peninstdam  faciunt  sinus  Persicus,  et  Arabicus^  nimirom 
Arabiam :  paullo  post  Libyam  similiter  axr^y  appellate  quod  Mt 
wgU^vTos,  praeterquam  ubi  Asiae  jungitur :  Libya  igitiur  est  axri^ 
h'  ii  WiiM$  i<rTi :  Scylax  infra,  Aiyoxxn  U  nvsg  toutou^  tov;  AiHowa^ 
weLpr,xetv  (ruvi^aos  olxovvra$  kvrevisv  el$  Alywrrov,  xoi  cimu  ravnif 
idcXoTTav  (TWixny  oLXTrjv  ^e  ehoti  rigy  Ai^i^v :  Hesych.  ixr^  hA  vjov- 
;^ouVi},  hv  reo  k^e^ovTi  ftl^ei  rov  alyiaXov  :  inde  patet  non  penin^das 
tantum,  sed  etiam  qiuevis  promontoria  ita  appellari"  [This  meaning 
also  is  Grmitted  by  H.  Stephens] :  ^<  sane  Apollonius  Rhodius 
Acherusium  promontorium  dxTriv  appellat :  itemNicandri  est  apud 
Stephaniim,  Kuvoi<rrgoi(rfS  nagog  dxTtis,  et  Hesycb*  K^cXia^,  axni  elg 
takMracLv  l^exovaoiy  et  sexcentahujusmodi :  at  apud  Dicaearchum 
dxTTi  aliud  est :  pro  amceniis  iiamque  utitur  h.  v«  versus  sunt 
Fosidippi  de  Flatxis, 

vuoi  Suo  e\(nf  xsti  (TTOoi^  xoti  T$vvofj^, 

Kot)  TO  ^aXavfioVy  xa*  to  2!otpoL[x^QV  xXso;, 

TO  iToXv  fjiev  aXT^y  toIj  T  ^EKsvisfloi;  '^oXic, 

Yulgo  postremus  ille  versiculus  pessime  sic  egitur, 

TO  TToKv  fi^sv  axTY],  Tolj  8'  e\sv^6poi$  iroXtg, 

quorum  verborum  sensus  est  nullus :  uxt^v  hie  accipepro  amcauis: 
OlossdPy  dxra}y  amcenia :  sensus  vcro  horum  verborum  est,  urbem 
non  esse,  quod  vacua,  et  incolis  destituta  sit,  maximaque  parte  ex 
amceniis  constet:  ubi  vero  Eleutheria  celebrantur,  quia  magnus 
turn  hominum  ibi  sit  concursus,  fieri  urbem  :  Eleutheria  namque 
quoque  quinquennio  Platseis  agitabantur,  ut  a  veterum  plurimis 
traditum  est :  sed  v.  dxrri^  potius  hie  accipe  pro  secreio  et  abdito 
loco^  ut  explicat  CI.  Salmasius^  non  enim  putat  Latinum  esse 
afnceniuy  de  locis  sine  fnoenibus,  neque  Gnecos  unquam  hoc  sensu 
usos  eo  verbo  :  vel  pro  amcenia  m  illis  Glossis  scribendum  amoena^ 
vel  certe,  hoc  amcency  et  amcenum  dixisse  veteres,  ut  hilare^  et 
hilarum^  acre  et  acrum*'  fHence  it  is  evident  that  this  note  of  Is. 
Vossius  had  not  been  seen  by  Faber] :  «  sed  amcena,  vel  anuxnia^ 
Grajcis  ixro^g  vocari,  secretomm  littorum  recessusy  in  quibus  dici^u 
maris  fru^bantur,  ac  epulabantur  ut  plurin\um  voluptaru  homines, 
quod  dxril^siv  dicebant,  unde  proverbium,  aiiiJLspov  axra^oftcy,  eras 
«»  littare  eptdabimur,  et  genio  indtdgebimusy  cujus  meminit  PIu- 

K  [Ger.  J.  Vossius  in  the  Etymologicum  Ling.  Lat.  Lugduni 
•9  cites  the  passage,  but  I  will  quote  the  note  :  «  ^cto,  aJtr^t 

t  vel  speciatim  potius  litotim  viridet  vcstilus  ac  omoemMeSi 


«tt  ab  a(yyufii»  frangfi^  quia  ad  Xv\yx%  frangtmtur  \indae :— -non  qoa 
Ciceroy  et  Maro  utuntur,  idcirco  passim  adcua  pro  litore  die¥€ 
liceat ;  quippe  uterque  horum  de  Sicilia  loquitur :  in  rebus  autem 
cxtemis  sua  res  lingua  licet  appellare :  imo,  ut  dixi>  proptie  ita 
Tocabant  tmuxnUates  litoriiy  nam  Servius  interpretatur  secreia,  ec 
mmcena  locarutn,  ac  in  Veteri  quoque  Ghssario  legas,  Amomiu,  «i 
mtiral :  porro,  quia  veteres,  quando  genio  indulgere  velleut,  actum 
partim  piscium  gratia,  partim  ob  eorum  amcenitatem,  sectabantni^ 
inde  est,  quod  formarint  verbum  dxrat^etv,  quod  nova  voce  octari 
dixeris  :  itaque  quoties  sese  liberalius  invitare  vellent,  proverbiaiiter 
dkebanty  o^fttpoy  dxrdcoiJLsv,  q*  d.  hodie  actabimtir :  ponam  hac  de 
re  locum  Plutarchi  L.  iv.  Sympos,  Probl,  iv.  ri  S'  oi  toAAo)  jSouXovroi, 
9^S  iiaov,  OToev  rlUa)$  ynvicrdut  TFotgaxaKovvres  aXXijXot;^,  XeyaMriy  Si!fUf09 

wrch  ^]  **  actus  Latinos  vocasse  has  litorum  amcemtates^  Servius 
annotavit  ad  JEn,  v.  ad  h.  v. 

<  At  procul  in  sola  secrets  Troades  acta  :' 

idem  confirmat  Glossariurrij  Acta,  littora  amcena :  hinc  actare^ 
consistere  in  littore,  axra^eiv :  neque  hoc  tantum  capitur  de  litto- 
ralibus  locis,  sed  etiam  aliis,  quanquam  sint  mediterranei :  locuple- 
tissimus  est  testis  Hesych.  ol^e  Ss  xal  aAXs  ri  ij  avvrfincty  xaXoufAsvow 
axT^y»  dfro  toZ  (yvi^^alvovros  ol/xai  roig  9rXoifo|Ex,£voi^  XafiotJcrw  IxsTvoi  Tt 
yog  f  J  robs  roiQUTCV$  toov  t^cov  aTro/Savrej  e<rTisuyT«i,  avnj  ts  towj  la' 
FJtn^MS  a^oopiaif^ivovi  roircvg  ixTotg  xstKsl,  xiv  rvyooo'i  ]xi)  frapaSakois''' 
rioidyrf^ :  ita  lege  :  sic  itaque  capienda  est  vox  axr^  apud  Dicasar- 
chum  J  nam  Plataeae  urbs  in  mediterraneis  est :    Latini  liiora  vo- 
cant  locos  solitaries j  et  desertos :  Cicero  de  Quincto  fratre,  Non 
homo,  sed  litiis,  atque  aer,  et  solitudo  mera :  ita  quoque  intelligen- 
dus  locus  ille  Petronii^  Nee  diu  tamen  lacrymis  indulsi,  sed  veritus, 
ne  Menelaus  etiam  antescholauus  inter  cetera  mala  solum  me  in 
deversorio  inveniret;  collegi    sarcinulas,  locumque  secretuniy    et 
proximum  littori^  moestus  conduxi :  niliil  certius/'     Is.  Vossius 
in  Scylacis  Periplum,  in  the  Geogi^aphica  antiqua  Jacobi  Gronovit 
Lug.  Bat.  1700,  p.  6,  8.     De  La  Cerda,  whom  I  have  but  rarelf 
consulted  upon  any  occasion  without  deriving  much  informatioft 
from  him,  says  upon  the  j3in.  L.  v.  613  :  <«  Parco  aliis,  qui  usi  h.  v. 
videlicet  Turpilio,  citato  a  Nonio,  Val.  Flacc.  5  Arg.  Victorino  de 
Mehis  ex^poeta  incerto,  Sancto   Ambros.  L.  5.  Exham.:  tale 

Juiddam  est  auctores  usos  v.  astUy  quae  Gneca  omnino,  et  Plin. 
..  7.  c.  2.  dixisse pr^fta/a,  t.  6.  c.  27.  Arabia  eudamon^  et  c.  SI. 
Heeperium  ceras,  et  L.  2.  c.  S7.  Corybantian  pro  xogw/Satwiay  :— 
Plant,  in  Pseud.  Hunc  diem  sumsimus  prothymcy  i.  e.  wgofyfwoj, 
Martial  L.  2.  Hinc  seras  epidipnidas  parabaty  utique  CT/Sfi^vo,  et 
mBsim'/So^:  itaque  usitatumfuit  inserere  Latino  sermoni  Grxcum, 
ct  I^itinis  Uteris  ;  sed  adhuc  in  Siculis  hoc  pecuUare,  fuit,  qui  ute-- 
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bantur  eo  sermonej  qui  permistus  esset  e  Grsecis  et  Latinis  to« 
cibus."    Heyne  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  word  acia» 

The  remark  of  ^*  O.  Menckenius  in  the  Obsetvaiionum  lAng* 
Lot.  Liibery  Lipsiae»  1745,  deserves  notice :  ^  Ne,  de  loci$  tantiun 
usurpari  h.  v.  exempla  in  Lexico  [B.  Fabri]  adducta  lectori  per- 
8ttadeant»  operae  pretium  YideturannotareetiamhominemanKmtm 
diciy  h.  e.  gratiosum^  a  TuUio  in  Fragm.  Hortensiiy  quod  senravk 
Augustinus  in  Libro  De  Vita  Beata^  <<  Oratseyhomini  ditistimoi 
amoenissimo,  delicatissimo,  neque  ad  voluptatem  qnidquam  defiti^ 
neque  ad  gratiam/'  et  cultum  etiam  amctrUoreih  homini  tribui  a 
lisio  L.  4.  c.  44.  <  Ob  suspicionem  propter  ctdtum  amcgniarem 
ingeniumque  liberius,  quam  virginem  decet,  parum  abhoirens 
famam."'  * 


ON   THE    ATTIC   MONTHS. 


TO   THE    EDITOB    OF   THE    CLASSICAL   JOURNAL. 

1  Have  lately  had  occasion  to  poiut  out  some  mistakes,  into 
^hich  jour  Norwich  Correspondent  has  fallen  in  bis  first  attack 
against  me  in  your  No.  XVI.  I  now  think  myself  called  upon  to 
answer  his  animadversions  in  the  .same  Number^  on  my  Essay 
''  Concerning  the  Shield  of  Achilles,"  which  is  to  be  found  in 
your  Journal  for  Sept.  1812. 

Mr.  S.  is  again  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  introducing  many 
novelties  into  my  dissertations^  for  whicli,  he  says,  I  do  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  evidence,  (Class.  Jour.  No.  XVI.  p. 409.);  and  he 
adds,  '^  1  will  at  present  point  out  one  example  of  this  asm  spe- 
cimen of  many  others/'    This  writer  then  proceeds  as  follows— 


»0»^ 


^  Otto  Menckenius,  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  and  of  whom  this  Menck* 
anius  is  probably  a  descendant,  was  the  father  of  John  Burchard  M enckeofinw 
and  the  person  with. whom  originated  the  Acta  ErudUonms  ^Pnite,  ut 
notum  est^  instituti  ejus  auctor  fuit  Otto  Menckenius,  idqoe,  adscitis  in 
laboris  socieUtem  prscstantissimis  nonuullis  virisy  Frid.  Bened.  Camovio^ 
Oodofr.  Guil.  Leibnitio,  Vito  L.  B.  a  Seckendtyrf,  aliisque  multis,  ab  anus 
mde  168^,  usque  ad  1707,  quo  ipse  abiit  ad  supcros,  miwno  cmB  orbb 
eruditi  plausu  prosecutus  est,  ob  id  appellalus  a  eel.  Jo.  uuil.  Nobili  De 
Bereer  Dissert atUnum  p.  502.  Craiippus  et  Varro  Lipsiensu^  et  a  OuiL  Cana 
*n/^^«rf-  in  P.  2,  Hist.  Lit,  Script.  EccUs.  p.  7.  laudatus.''  J.  E.  Kappius's 
lie  of  J.  Burchard  Menckenius,  prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  J.  BL  Mencke* 
■i's  Dissertatimitm  Academicarum  Decatf  lipsiKi  1T94|  page  ii. 


Attic  Months.  SaS 

^  In  J6ut  No.  XI.  Sir  W.  D.  has  these  words  at  p.  19-  line 

penult:   'The  10th  and  11th  months  of  the  old  Greek  year, 

Mtumacterion  and  Pyanepsion,  comprehended  part  of  September 

mth  the  whole  of  October  and  part  of  November.'     By  these 

words  it  appears,  that  he  places  maimacterion  before  P^nepsion 

HI  the  order  of  the  Athenian  months.    This  was  indeed  the  opmion 

of  some  learned  men  formerly,  viz.  Petan  and  Dodwell ;  but  as 

he  ba3  often  quoted  Scaliger  as  his  authority  concerning  the  order 

of  die  months,  many  of  your  readers  may  be  apt  to  concdve  that 

die  above  order  was  adopted  by  Scaliger  also ;  this,  however,  is  not 

the  fact,  for  Scaliger  placed  Pyanepsion  before  Maimacterion,  and 

brought  a  strong  proof  of  it  from  a  date  in  Ptolemy's  astronomy .'^ 

So  then  I  have  so  often  quoted  Scaliger,  that  many  readers  may 

fM>iiceive,  that  I  had  his  authority  for  placing  the  Attic  months  in 

^very  instance  in  the  order  wliich  1  have  observed.     1  think  I  have 

referred  only  three  or  four  times  to  Scaliger  in  the  whole  Disser* 

tation;  and  those,  who  have  read  it  without  prejudice,  would  hardly 

suppose  that,  because  1  have  cited  Scalper's  authority  in  a  few 

instances,  I  therefore  intended  them  to  understand,  that  [  had  his 

audiority  for  every  statement  which  I  made.  Unprejudiced  readers 

mmit  have  seen  that  1  also  quoted  Gaza,  Petavius,  and  Dodwell, 

all  of  whom  held  very  opposite  opinions  from  Scaliger  concerning 

the  order  of  the  Attic  mondis.    The  natural  inference,  therefore, 

would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  abide  by  the  autho* 

iky  of  Scaliger  in  all  instances,  though  1  have  admitted  it  in 

otbers. 

i  haive  said  in  my  Essay,  (No.  XI.  p.  14.)  that  ''  it  would  re« 
quire  a  separate  Dissertation  to  show  upou  what  principles  I  would 
the  Greek  and  Roman  months.''  After  having  made  this 
1  could  not  have  supposed,  tliat  any  reader  would  have 
espectedl^  that  I  was  in  that  Essay,  at  least,  to  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  sometimes  agreeing,  and  for  sometimes  disagreeing 
with  otbers,  who  have  written  concerning  the  order  of  the  months. 

In  placing  Maimacterion  before  Pyanepsio7i,  I  made  no  refer-^ 
ence  whatever  to  Scaliger.  1  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that 
that  great  man  was  entirely  mistaken  upon  this  point,  M'hen  he 
reversed  the  order  proposed  by  Gaza ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  I  mnst 
hzve  extended  my  Essay  far  beyond  the  usual  limits,  if  I  had  en* 
teredinto  a  discussion  upon  this  long  debated  question. 

Mr.  S.,  however,  is  pleased  to  say,  that,  m  placing  MatmaC" 
Urion  before  Pyanepsion,  1  have  '^  revived  an  error ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  1  have  '^  ctehvered  the  same  erroneous  opinion  as  if  it 
were  a  certainty,  although  refuted  by  ocular  demonstration."  (No. 
XVI.  410.) 

I  am  not  aware,  Sir,  that  there  was  any  thing  so  positive  and 
dogssatical  in  my  words  as  to  have  deservea  so  stmrp  a  rebuke,  even 
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if  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  errofj  into  which,  if  it  indeed  be  one, 
such  men  as  Gaza^  Petavius^  Potter^  and  Dodwell  had  fellett 
before  me :  but  it  so  happens^  that  unawed  by  the  tone  of  your 
correspondent,  1  maintain,  that,  in  placing  Maimacterion  before 
Pyanepsion,  1  have  preserved  the  true  order  of  the  months  as  they 
followed  each  other  in  the  ancient  Attic  year.  It  must  remain  for 
the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal  to  decide,  whether,  or  not,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  an  eiTor,  or  liave  made  a  statement  without 
sufficient  evidence  or  even  probability  in  my  favor.  Mr.  S.  tells 
us,  that  Scaliger  placed  Pyanepsion  before  Maimacterion ; — that 
l^etavius  and  Dodwell  objected  to  this,  but,  in  his  opinion,  without 
success ; — and  that  their  arguments  have  been  totally  refuted  by 
Spon.  1  shall  examine  Scaliger's  arguments  against  Gaza,  and 
proceed  afterwards  to  consider  those  which  Spon  has  advanc^  in 
his  travels,  fur  I  do  not  possess  his  other  writings,  and  if  this 
author  be  consistent^  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  authority. 

1.  Scaliger  begins  bis  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  Pyanep* 
siofi  preceded  Maimacterion^  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  Post- 
lieon  answered  to  January.  (De  emendat.  Temporum,  1.  1.)    lie 
.witnesses  whom  he  calls  are  Plutarch  and  Anacreon.     Plutarch's 
words  may  be  thus  given  in  Latin — ''  Caesar  sexcentis  delectis 
equitibus  et  quinque  legionibus  circa    brumam   atque   Januarii 
iuitium,  quem  mensem  Athenienses  videntur  Posideonem  appel- 
lare,  mari  se  comniisit."  (In  Casare.)    The  mistakes  committed 
by  Plutarch  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  have  been  amply 
commented  upon  by  Dodwell.  (Diss.  11.)     With  regard  to  the 
verses  of  Anacreon,  to  which  Scaliger  would  not  have  resorted,  if 
he  had  felt  himself  strong,  they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the 
poet  considered  Posideon  as  a  winter  month,  which  I  shall  not 
deny  to  him,  since  I  hold  that  it  answered  to  part  of  November 
and  of  December.     But  let  us  admire  how  Scaliger  could  appeal 
to  Plutarch,  who  makes  Posideon  coincide  with  January,  when  this 
writer's  testimony  is  plainly  and  directly  contradicted  i>y  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  the  female  thunny-fish  seems  to  bring  forth  at  two 
different  seasons>  and  that  the  first  bringing  forth  is  inp)  rh  Uov^ 
Ssfiova,  vqo  rm  rpoirwv — about  Posideon,  before  the  Solstice.     It  is 
clear  then,   from  this,  that  Posideon  preceded  the  winter  S<4stice, 
and  that  it  could  not  accord  with  January.  (Jristot.  Nat.  Mist. 
I.  V.  c.  9.)    There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  Aristotle,  which 
is,  if  possible,  stronger,  and  which  shows   that  Plutaix;h »  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  cannot  be  listened  to.     He  m^es  mention 
(Meteor.  L  1.  c.  6.)  of  a  remarkable  star,  which  rose  inthemomih 
Gamelion,  at  the  Winter  Solstice.    From  this  it  is  evident,  that 
Gamelion  comprehended  part  of  December,  and  part  of  January  ; 
and  it  is  disputed  by  none,  I  think,  that  Posideon  preceded  Gam^ 
Hon.    Theophrastus  likewise  (1.  vii.  c.  1.)  places  tha.  Winter  Sol» 
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»tice  in  Gamtlion ;  and  now,  I  hope,  it  will  be  allowed  to  me^  that 
1  have  not  here  rejected  Scaiiger's  opinion  totally  without  examin- 
ation. It  is  clearly  impossible  that  Posideon  could  have  coincided 
M-ith  January. 

Scaliger  having  argued  that  Posideon  answered  to  January,  and 
having  stated  that  Pyanepsion  answered  to  November,  contends 
that  Maimacterion  could  be  no  other  than  December.     The  first 
author,  to  whom  he  appeals,  is  Plutarch,  who  {in  Demosth.)  con- 
nects Metageilnion,  Boedromion,  and  Pyanepsion.    If  this  were 
the  order,  it  is  clear  that  Maimacterion  either  followed  Pyanepsion, 
or  could  not  have  had  a  place  among  the  Attic  months.     Scaliger 
likewise  cites  Harpocration,  who  florished  in  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Vma,  and  who  asserts  that  Maimacterion  was  the  fifth  month^ 
which,  according  to  Scaiiger's  mode  of  reckoning,  answered  to 
December^  for  his  order  is  evidently  as  follows — liecatombaon, 
(the  first  month)  August — Metageitniojiy  September — Boedromion, 
October — Pyanepsfion,  November — Maimacterion,  December-— 
Posideon,  January,  &c.     But  I  think  that  Scaliger  might  have 
mused  before  he  trusted  to  such  comparatively  recent  authors  im 
Flutarch  and  Harpocration.     After  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  according  to  the  Macedonian  year  and 
months,  (see  Dod well's  Diss,  ix.)   and  these  in  their  turn  were  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  Roman  year  and 
mondia.    If  then  we  wish  to  know  the  real  order  of  the  Attic 
months,  we  should  consult  those  authors^  who  florished  before,  or 
at  least  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
empire ;  and  by  no  means  repose  on  the  authority  of  those^  whd 
did  not  write  until  after  the  Macedonian  empire  had  crumbled 
away,  and  the  Greeks  had  for  centuries  been  the  slaves,  and  had 
in  many  things  adopted  the  usages  of  the  Romans.     I  have  shown, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  Posideon  could  not  have  an- 
swered  to  January,  and  that  the  Winter  Solstice  accorded  with 
Gamelion.    Posideon,  therefore,  could  not  have  comprehended  the 
latter  part  of  December.     It  is,  however,  generally  agreed,  that 
Posideon  immediately  preceded  Gamelion;  and  it  consequently 
follows,  that  Posideon  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  November^ 
and  the  first  part  of  December.    Again  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Maimacterion  and  Pyanepsion  were  both  anterior  to  Posideon; 
eooaequently  if  Pyanepsion  comprehended  part  of  November, 
which  it  certainly  did,  there  is  no  room  left  for  Maimacterion  to 
conie  betwecSi  Pyanepsion  and  Posideon ;  and  Maimacterion  miut 
hare  been  anterior  in  order  to  both  these  months.     What  thea 
becomes  of  Plutarch's  statement,  when  he  connects  Metafeitnion, 
Boedromion,  and  Pyanepsion  f  What  becomes  of  the  testimony  of 
Harpocration,  who  makes  Maimacterion  accord  with  December  I 
Scidiger  himself  makes  Pyanepsion  accord  with  November ;  and 
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I  bold  that  the  latter  part  of  it  accorded  witli  the  first  p«t  of  that 
month.  But  I  have  shown  that  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
the  first  part  of  December^  coincided  with  Posideon.  If,  there-* 
fore,  we  follow  Plutardi  for  the  order  of  the  three  mondis  ntptr 
Hecafomhaon,  theu,  because  Pj^anepsion  answered  to  the  second 

?art  of  October  and  to  the  first  part  of  November,  and  becauso 
^osideon  answered  to  the  second  part  of  NoVismber  and  to  the 
first  part  of  December,  Maimacierion  is  actually  excluded  alto- 
gether by  this  arrangement  from  the  list  of  the  Attic  months. 
UarpocratioQ's  evidence  falls  of  itself.  I,  therefore,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  both  these  authorities^  and  to  place  Maimacieriom 
J>etween  Uoedromion  and  Pifanepsion. 

In  order,  however,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  there  was  au 
ii^erval  between  Pyanepsicn  and  Posideon^  Scaliger  qnoles  a 
passage  from  llieophrastus,  who  says,  that  the  Prumu  JSg^piia" 
em  begins  to  blossom  in  Pyanepuon^  and  that  the  fruit  ripena.  about 
the  Winter  Solstice.  Si^ely  Scaliger  was  deternuned  at  all  eventa 
to  contradict  Gaza,  when  be  had  recourse  to  the  evidence  of  Theo^- 
pbrastus.  1  his  author  expressly  states,  that  the  Winter  Solatioe 
accorded  with  Gamelion.  There  is  no  doubt  then,  that  ba  wmA 
have  arranged  the  months,  in  the  manner  which  must  result  firom  its 
being  true,  that  the  Winter  Solstice  took  place  in  Gametigm;  and 
I  see  Dodiing  wonderful  in  the  fact,  that  a  fruit-tree  which  blossomed 
about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginnii^  of  November^  bora  ripa 
Cruit  about  the  end  of  December. 

Scaliger  has  likewise  cited  Diodorus  Siculus,  whoeofestiBiony, 
he  seems  to  think,  deciidvely  proves^  that  Pyamep9ion  preceded 
JMaimacteriofij  and  that  this  month  was  followed  by  Porufewi. — 
^Awi  ya^  fuivos  ov  xetkudruf  ^Atuvrnm  MetifMitm^myatf  rm  hrrA  vm 

^vXaxTig,  Tcp  is  Jloaiiimvt  j^exP*  iiuriga^.  Scaliger  stops  here*  bat 
he  should  have  continued  the  sentence — ncA  xctri  topc  i^f  bt  rw 
uetT*^i>Jyoy  ^Xcei^jbueyoi;.  (L.  ill.)  *'  A  meuseenim  quern  MaioMc- 
terionem  Atheuienses  vocant,  nulla  septemtrionum  circa  ursam  ad 
primam  usque  vigiUam ;  Posideone  usque  ad  secundam ;  in  se^ 
qnentibus.  etiani  paullatim  a  navi^antibus  baud  conspki,  perliiba- 
tuf  .'^  In  the  passage  before  us^  Diodorus  is  sneaking  of  tfe  7  alara 
of  the  fVain,  as  observed  by  those,  I  conclude,  who  were  aaTi- 
gBtiw  the  Indian  ocean,  and  who,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  aoatcnca 
clear^  hitimates,  were  steering  a  southern  course,  until  Aay  lost 
sight  of  the  Wain  altogether.  Now  in  what  latitude^  akont  dOOO 
years  ago,  would  the  7  stars  of  the  fVain  be*  undnr  the  horiaon 
aomctly  for  a  whole  watch,  or  for  three  hown  of  the  nighty  and 
in  what  season  of  the  year  would  the  most  northern  of  thcaa  atara 
{a  in  Una  Major)  set  with  the  sun  t  To  give  the  answeia  widi 
re  precision  is  more  than  I  will  undertake-^for  in  onlaff  In  dia 
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ao,  die  position  of  the  Wain,  with  resf^ect  to  the  circle  of  the 
sphere,  should  be  found  for  the  time  when  Diodorus  lived  (nearly 
^bout  £000  years  ago) ;  but  [  may  obsenre  from  a  rough  calcula* 
tioo,  that  the  star  m  was  then  almost  5^  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  it 
is  at  present.  I  find,  then,  that  Diodorus  must  have  spoken  of 
observations  made  in  a  latitude,  at  the  least,  I  think,  as  far  south 
as  16^  on  diis  side  of  the  Equator.  I  likewise  find,  that  the  titm 
of  year,  when  at  in  Ursa  Major  set  in  that  age,  and  in  that  latitude, 
with  the  Sun,  must  have  been  about  10  days  before  the  Autumnal 
Equinox;  and  that  the  7  stars  of  the  Wain  would  be  under  the 
horison  during  3  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same  season.  Now  I 
make  Maimacterion  to  be  the  month  when  the  Autumnal  Equmox 
took  place ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  Pesideon  in  the  text^ 
we  should  read  Pyanepdon.  The  circumstances  described  by 
Diodoras  could  not  have  taken  place  in  December  and  January, 
with  which  mondis  Scaliger  would  have  the  months  mentioned  in 
Ae  text  to  coincide.  T%ey  must  have  happened  in  (he  Autumn, 
and  sot  in  the  Wmter ;  and  thua  from  the  very  evidence  so  confi*^ 
denlly  adduced  by  Scaliger,  I  conclude  against  him,  that  Miotmao 
terion  comcided  partly  with  September,  and  partly  with  October, 
rather  than  with  December. 

Now  comes  Scaliger's  argument  ''  from  a  date  in  Ptolemy's 
•stronomy/' — '^  Timocharis  apud  Ptolemaeum  araio  Nabunassari 

406,  qui  wat  48  Calippi,  Thoth,  vti.  nvan^jom^  r  rtXftirdoiTo;, 
obanfivit  Lunam  conjunctam  Spicae  Virginis.  Quod  tempus 
cotivmnt  diei  octavae  Novembris.  Promde  Npomenia  Pye- 
uepahMMS  Calippici  xvi  Octobris.  Hecatombseon  autem  illius 
ami  CQe|Mt  xviiii  Julii.  A  xviiii  Julii  ad  xvi  Octobris  sunt 
dies  .nonagmta :  qui  constituunt  menses  Lunares  Calippi  trei 
pr9teritos,  et  neomeniam  quarti  ineuntis.  Nam  89  dies  sunt  menses 
tttM  luniues,  quibus  si  adjeceris  neomeniam  quarti  mensis,fiunt  dies 
90.  Ergo  neomenia  Pyanepsionis  erat  quarta  a  neomenia  Heca* 
lOmlMaonis.  Antecedit  igitur  M»macterionem  Pyanepsio,  el 
posideonem  Maemacterio/^  (De  Emendat.  Temp.  I.  1). 

How  far  this  argument  is  to  be  depended  on  will  perhaps  appear 
from  die  following  observations  of  Dodwell. 

''  Atque  hinc  obiter  locus  Pyanepsionis  a  Petavio  assignatus, 
don  modo  adversus  Scaligerum,  verum  etiam  Salmasium  et  Petitum 
aaserittur.  Jam  enim  ostendimus  intervallum  inter  Anthcsterionis 
▼itt*  et  Pyanepsionis  xxv"  idem  fuisse  ac  inter  Januarii  xxlx"* 
ecNoV.  irin»  qui  mensis  est  a  Januario  X'^.     Et  simile  plane 

JMthim  est  inter  menses  JEgyptiacos  Athyr,  cujus  dies  xxixr* 
uihesterionis  diei  vni®  respondebat,  et  Thoth,  cujus  dies  yii« 
idem  erat  Pyanepsionis  xxvi«*.  Est  enim  Thoth  ab  Athyr  mensii 
similiter  x".  Et  quidem  pnkter  v  Epagomenas  in  anni  suj)e* 
rioris  fine  addititias*  (nde  manifestum  erit  x^  tunc  in  lapsa  Aiisse 
Lunationem.    Idque  verissimum  erit  si  v^  numeretur  anni 
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watm  Pyanepsion.  Sic  enim  a  die  Anthesterionis  viii^  ad  diem 
Pyaoepsionis  similiter  viii'°  novem  erunt  menses  integri,  et  qui 
sequuntur  dies  ad  mensem  x"^  proinde  spectabunt.  Inde  certum 
est  tempore  Timocharidis  nondiim  iv^  loco  numerari  potuiaae 
Pyanepsionem.  Postea  fieri  potuit  ut  locum,  nescio  qua  de  causa, 
cum  Masmacterione mutarit."   {IJsus  Cycli  Calipptci  Civili$  Di$$. 

II.) 

This  statement,  considered  together  with  what  precedes,  and  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader,  appears  to  me  entirely  to  overthrow 
Scaliger's  argument,  when  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Ptolemy, 
that  Pyanepsion  held  the  fourth  place  in  the  more  ancient  order  of 
the  Attic  months.  I  have  likewise  to  remark  that  Scaliger  says, 
that  in  the  year,  to  yvhida  he  alludes,  Hecatombaon  began  on  the 
IQih  of  July.  Now  the  Summer  Solstice,  as  is  well  known,  coin- 
cided writh  Hecatombteon.  We  must,  therefore,  observe,  that 
Scaliger,  if  accurate  in  one  sense,  caqnot  be  so  in  another ;  for *it 
is  obvious,  that  with  respect  to  the  seasons  it  would  be  inaccurata 
to  state,  that  Hecatombaon,  in  which  the  Sun  came  to  the  Solstice, 
accorded  with  the  end  of  our  month  of  July,  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  our  month  of  August. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  laid  before  you  some  of 
my  reasons  for  differing  from  Scaliger,  and  for  placing  Maimac^ 
terion  before  Pyanepsion  in  the  order  of  the  months,  as  they  con- 
stituted the  ancien^  Attic  year ;  and  even  from  what  I  have  already 
stated,  I  might  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  were  quite  justified  in  accusing  me  of  '^  reviving  anerroK." 
But,  it  seems,  he  can  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  *^  ocular  de- 
monstration." He  alludes  to  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Spoo. 
I  shall  soon  dispatch  what  1  h^ve  to  say  concerning  this  *'  ocular 
^demonstration.*' 

2.  Spon  found  a  marble  at  Athens  in  1676,  on  which  i^  lint  of 
the  Attic  months  was  inscribed ;  and  in  this  inscription  PyanepsUm 
precedes  Maim'acterion.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  never  contended  that, 
in  more  recent  times,  this  may  not  have  been  the  order,  and  that 
the  two  months  in  question  may  not  have  changed  places.  There 
is,'  however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  already  supported 
my  opinion  by  some  strong  evidence,  that  in  more  ancient  tjmes, 
MaiT^^cterion  preceded  Pyanepsion;  and  I  am  not  in  the  lenst 
shaken  by  the  inscription  produced  by  Spon.  It  is  full  of  Roman 
names.  This  shows,  by  his  own  confession,  ^'  que  cette  inscrip- 
tion n'est  que  depuis  le  tems  que  les  Romains  se  rendirent  mattres 
de  la  Gr^ce,  et  que  la  langue  Latine  se  maria  pour  ainsi  dire  evec 
la  Gr^que.''  And  is  it  really  for  such  an  inscription  as  this,  that 
we  are  to  set  aside  such  testimony  as  we  possess  ?  But  this  is  not 
alL  This  vaunted  inscription,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Attic 
inonths,  commences  with  Boedramion.    When  did  Boedrooiiop 
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fltand  the  first  of  the  Attic  months  i  At  no  period  of  Greece 
before  chat  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  koow^  at  no  period  since.  What  then  is  the  conclusion  P  Why, 
I  should  thiuk,  that  the  author  of  this  half  Roman,  half  Greek  in- 
scription did  not  know  the  real  order  of  the  months.  ^  Spon  con- 
fesses that  Boedromion  was  not  the  first  month ;  but  as  the  in- 
scription  shows  that  the  Gymnasiarchs  were  changed  every  month, 
be  imagines  the  following  singular  explanation  of  the  difficulty— 
'*  Ce  o'est  pas/*  says  he,  *^  que  le  mois  Boedromion  fikt  le  premier 
de  I'ann^e,  car  il  6toit  seulement  le  troisieme ;  mais  peut-^tre  com- 
Hien^oit  on  alors  les  exercices  du  Gymnase,  comme  nos  universit6s 
8*ouTrent  en  ^u^^ues  endroits  au  mois  de  Mai,  en  d'autres  au  mois 
d'Octobre/'  S  ^s,  our  universities  open  at  different  seasons,  after 
beii^  closed  du  ng  the  vacations  ;  but  here  is  a  list  of  Gymnasi- 
archs for  each  and  every  month  of  the  year;  and  the  month 
Boedromion^  \  ich  was  really  the  third,  is  set  down  as  the  first 
nonth.  Whf  should  we  think,  if  we  were  informed  by  the 
University  of  f  ;ford,  that  a  different  professor  should  teach  every 
month,  and  i£  e  were  to  find  January  put  down  as  the  tenth 
month  of  the  ;ar  ?  But  Spon,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.,  has 
totally  refiitef  Petavius  and  Dodwell.  Spon  was  certainly  a 
leamed  man ;;  ut  he  was  so  ignorant  upon  this  particular  point,  as 
to  inake  Heck  ombaon  in  the  ancient  Attic  year  coincide  with  the 
▼erml  equino?  .  ^'  Ecatombaeon  etoit  le  premier  mois  de  Tannee 
qui  coalmen^  jit  apparemment  si  i'^quinoxe,  et  d  Tentr^e  du  Prin- 
tems/'  lliii  sentence  plainly  proves,  that  Spon  knew  little  of  the 
ancient  Attic  year.  Hecatombaon  never  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equiooz,  nor  did  the  Attic  year  commence  at  that  season,  until 
long  after  the  Christian  sera,  when  the  Christians  had  obtained 
sufficient  influence  at  Athens  to  make  the  month,  in  which  Easter 
Sunday  fell,  the  first  mondi  of  the  year.  (See  Petitus  de  Ann.  Att.) 
This  is  the  author  truly,  who,  according  to  your  correspondent,  has 
totally  refuted  such  writers  as  Petau  and  Dodwell ! 

When  Mr.  S.  accused  me  of  reviving  an  error,  when  I  stated 
that  Maimacterion  agreed  with  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
the&st  part  of  October,  and  consequently  that  it  preceded  Pyanep- 
$iom,b€  seems  to  have  trusted  rather  too  implicitly  to  the  Abb^  Bar- 
th^Jemy,  from  whom  he  cites  a  long  passage,  and  from  whom  he 
probably  learned  that  Scaliger  and  Spon  had  been  hostile  to  my 
opiaioo.  1  have  already  answered  the  statements  of  Scaliger  and 
Spon ;  and  as  Mr.  S.  cites  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  against  me,  1  will 
cite  Aristotle  against  him.  Mr.  S.,  it  is  true,  speaks  iu  a  very 
decided  tone,  and  positively  asserts  that  I  agi  in  an  error.  1  may, 
perhaps,  be  again  in  an  error,  but  i  am  of  bpiniou  that  Aristotle's 
andiority,  concerning  the  ancient  order  of  the  Attic  months,  may 
nvably  balance,  not  only  the  Abb6  Barth61emy's  authority,  but 
his  own. 
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It  is  agreed,  that  Pjfanepnon  coincided,  at  least  in  parti 
November.  I  hold,  that  \l  answered  to  pari  of  October  and  jKut 
of  November-rr-it  being  always  understood,  that  I  am  reckoniiig 
according  to  die  seasons.  Aristotle,  speakii^  of  the  time  of  rut* 
ting  among  the  deer,  says — *H  li  ix^layiwrak  ft^*  ^ApxrcSifW,  wtpi 
rov  BorfipoftfUWd^  xa)  MeuiueptTHguova-^^  CcMtus  fit  post  Arctiirum 
circa  Boedromionem  et  Maimacterionem."  (De  Nat.  jinim.  L  vu 
e.  S9)  Now,  unless  Maimacierion  immediately  followed  Boedro;* 
mion^  and  consequendy  preceded  Pyanepsiont  no  sense  can  be 
made  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  fix  the  season  of 
these  months,  we  must  fiind  the  time  when  ArctuiM$  rose  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Aristotlie.  Arcturm  has  now,  I  think,  abou^  flOCf 
degrees  of  right  ascension,  and  about  9Xf  of  northern  declination. 
Athens  is  situated  nearly  about  37^  58',  N.  L.  Aristotle  floriabed 
about  £1^0  years  ago,  which  carries  us  back  about  i^  sign.  The 
time  when  Arcturus  rose  with  the  sun  can  be  easily  cakohted  fnr 
this  period ;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  in  how  manjr 
days  exactly  this  star  emerged  from  the  solar  rays.  Ptolemy  allowa 
generally  10 or  12  days  for  the  emergence  of  a  star;  but  consider- 
ing tlie  latitude  of  Arcturus,  I  know  not  whether  |hb  may  be 
quite  correct  here.  3till,  however,  I  think,  1  cannot  be  far 
wrong,  if  I  state,  that  at  the  period  mentioned  above,  Arctunu 
rose  heliacally  at  Athens  about  12  days  before  the  Autumnal  Equi-t 
nox.  Thus  Arcturus  would  rise  among  the  last  days  of  Boedrom^ 
iofiy  which,  according  to  my  statement,  coincided  widi  the  last 
part  of  August,  and  the  first  part  of  September,  as  Moxvuacte^ 
riou  did  wilh  the  last  part  of  September,  and  the  first  part  of 
October.  A^istode  aQirms  that  the  rutting  season  among  the  deer 
took  place  after  the  rising  of  Arcturus^  (which  happened  nbout  IS 
days  before  the  Autumnal  equinox,)  about  the  months  Boedrmmam 
and  Maimacierion.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  if  Aristotle  knew  the 
liames  of  the  Athenian  months,  and  the  time  when  Arcturus  rose, 
that  Maimacterion  should  answer  to  December,  as  Scalicer  asserts  i 
How  is  it  possible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Pyoneption 
cpuld  precede  Maimacteritm? 
.  But  the  Abb6  B^rth^Iemy  refers  us  to  another  marble  found  at 
Athens  by  Chandler,  and  from  die  inscription  upon  it  he  concludes 
jt  to  be  certain,  that  Pyanepsion  immedifiteiy  followed  Boed^vmiam 
m  the  order  of  the  Attic  months.  It  is  plain,  that  if  it  ^  so» 
jlristoUe  could  not  have  known  that  order,  when  he  wrote  the  sen* 
fence  which  1  have  cited  from  him.  J^t  us  then  examine  this  in- 
apripdon,  and  see  whether,  or  not,  it  be  necessary  to  coa^  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  Abb6. 

The  inscription  in  question  is  in  a  mutilated  state.    It  is  wdonbt^ 
fldly  very  ancient,  aini  must,  1  should  diink,  have  been  anterior  ta 

lip  of  Euclid  in  tlie  g4di  Olympiad.    Tbe  Oeiqpi 
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4oes  not  occur — die  H  is  employed  as  an  aspirate — ^the  Gamma  has 
die  form  of  an  UDcial  Lamda  A — and  the  Lamda  has  nearly  the 
form  of  the  Roman  L.  Mr.  S.  says,  that  this  inscription  is  to  the 
eame  purport  with  that  adduced  by  Spon.  Has  he  seen  it  i  As  far 
as  from  a  cursory  inspection  I  can  make  it  out,  this  fragment 
copied  by  Chandler  seems  to  contain  directions  concerning  liba« 
tioDS,  Sec.  to  be  offered  by  the  priests  and  the  citizens  from  the 
|)egimiing  of  Metageilnion  and  Boedromion,  even  to  the  10th  of 
Pyamepfiony  (there  written  Hvav^fo-ioy,  the  ^  not  being  yet  in  use 
among  the  Athenians,)  and  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of 
Gwmdion  and  Anihesierion,  even  to  the  10th  of  Elap/iebolion. 

Here  Pyanepsion  is  made  to  follow  Boedromion,  and  no  men* 
tioii  is  made  of  Maimacterion  /  and  thus  it  may  be  thought  that 
Aristode,  in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  had  really  confounded  the 
order  of  the  months.     But  how  came  it,  that  the  Abb6  Barthi-^ 
lemj)  who  seems  to  have  examined  the  inscription,  was  not  aware, 
that  it  llppears  to  record  one  of  those  decrees,  by  which  the 
priests  arranged,  or  altered,  the  months,  according  to  their  festi- 
vals, and  upon  particular  occasions  ?  In  doing  this,  however,  the 
dia^as,  which  were  made  for  religious  purposes,  can  scarcely  be 
auppoeed  to  have  extended  farther.     Hat  those,  who  presided 
over  idigious  matters,  and  who  celebrated  the  mysteries,  occa^ 
tiooally  futered  the  months,  is  indubitable.    Thus  Plutarch  says, 
JTfMroaXlotf^  yvifMiv  tiir6yrog  'Aviirni^wva  rw  Mwov^Mva  ^^la-Of 
fUm^S  ucAth  Ha)  voft/^f ly  irikovv  rm  Arifi^firplcp  rd  ir^g  ayogip.     Here 
dm  we  find  it  stated  that,  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  had  been 
decreed  to  call  and  consider  Anihesterion  murtychion.    Now  no 
feidval  whatever  took  place  at  Athens  during  the  month  Maimac^ 
tirion*     A  modern  author  is  mistaken  in  placing  the  festival  of 
Ceies  in  that  month ;  and,  as  Gronovius  has  observed  before  me, 
there  was  no  such  festival  as  the  Maimacteria,  which  is  only  to  be 
foimd  in  n^odem  books.    Thus  then  we  can  account  for  the  omis^ 
sioo  of  die  month  Maimacterion  in  the  inscription  before  us.   lliis 
was  tlie  only  month  in  the  year  during  which  no  public  religious 
festival,  or  ceremony,  was  celebrated  at  Athens.     What  might  be 
the  reason  of  this  I  know  not,  but  it  accounts  for  the  omission  of 
Maimacterion  in   a  decree  relating  to  religious  ceremonies,  espe-i 
etally  as  we  find,  that  in  such  decrees  one  month  was  sometimes 
ordered  to  stand  for  another.    In  this  way,  likewise,  we  may  ac^ 
count  for  the  mistakes  of  later  authors,  who,  finding  this  month 
omitted,  or  transposed,  in  decrees  issued  by  the  Bsto'iXffv;  and  his 
colieagiteSy  with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  religious  festivals, 
8lc.  were  embarrassed  where  to  place  it. 

I  return  then  widi  undiminished  confidence  to  the  authority  of 
Aristode,  who  makes  Maimacterion  follow  immediately  i^ter 
Sff^hromiafi.    Mr.  S.  tells  us,  however,  that  the  Abb6  righdy  rer 
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fers  to  Sam.  Petit,  who  repeatedly  maintains^  in  his  Eclogtt  Chro- 
uologica,  that  several  sentences  in  Aristotle  prove,  "  inter  Boe- 
dromionem  atque  Maimacterionem  esse  medium  PyanepsioneiD.** 
L.  4.  p.  19s.  I  have  to  lament,  that  the  only  part  of  Petit's 
work  which  I  possess,  viz.  that  which  treats  De  Anno  Attico, 
cannot  be  that  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  alludes.  I  should^ 
indeed,  much  wish  to  see  these  sentences,  which  are  to  prove  that 
Aristotle  has  contradicted  himself:  for  besides  the  passage,  which 
I  have  already  cited,  there  are  several  sentences  in  Aristotle,  which 
seem  clearly  to  prove,  that  according  to  him,  Maimacterion  im- 
mediately followed  Boedromion.  1  hus  he  says,  (De  Nat.  Anim. 
L.  VI 11.)  that  the  quails  depart  in  Roedromion,  and  the  cranes  in 
Maimacterion ;  and  it  is  true,  ttiat  the  cranes  depart  immediately 
after  the  quails.  He  likewise  mentions,  that  the  stellaris  pro* 
duces  twice  in  the  month  Maimacterion;  and  natural  historians 
tell  me,  that  this  hapi)ens  about  the  Autumnal  Equinox  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  leave  it,  now.  Sir,  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whedier,  or  not^ 
Mr.  S.  be  really  entitled  to  their  credit,  when,  from  the  specimen 
which  he  ^ives,  he  generally  accuses  me  of  reviving  errors,  and  of 
introducing  novelties  without  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  the 
least  extraordinary  thing  in  this  attack  against  me,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely of  no  consequence  at  all  to  my  argument  in  my  Essay, 
whether  Maimacterion  preceded  Pyanepsion^  or  not. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised,  that  I  appear 
so  desirous  to  exculpate  myself  from  the  charges  brought  against 
me  by  my  anonymous  antagonist  of  Morwich,  who  has  been  assail- 
ing me  for  the  three  last  years  in  your  Journal,  while  I  suffer  to 
sleep  unnoticed  the  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  an  unpublish- 
ed work  of  mine,  which  appeared  in  an  article  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  But  the  gross  blunders  of  the  Reviewer  can  hardly  have 
escaped  the  detection  of  literary  men ;  and  my  friend  Vindex  has 
sufficiently  answered  the  calumnies  so  industriously  spread  against 
me.  As  my  letters  have  occupied  so  many  pages,  it  becomes 
my  duty  equally  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  1  have  really  made 
in  them,  and  to  defend  myself  when  unjustly  attacked.  ^ 


»  It  is  entirely  with  this  view,  that  I  think  it  necessarv  to  correct  a  pas- 
sage in  my  Essay  on  the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis 1  hatl  indeed  corrected 

il In  part ;  but  as  my  candid  critics  took  no  notice  of  these  corrections, 
published  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  shall  repeat  and  enlarge  them  heie. 
^  An  extra-zodiacal  constellation  may  be  denominated  ihe  paranateUtm  of  a 
dgn  under  four  different  circumstances : — ].  Any  constellation  rising  from 
the  horizon  beside  a  sien — 2.  A  constellation  rising  along  with  a  sign  to  the 
msridian— 3.  A  constellation  rising  opposite  to  a  sign— 4.  A  constellation 
sisir-      fcbe  meridian  opposite  to  a  sign.    That  these  different  uses  of  the 
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But  to  return  to  Mr.  S.  This  Gentleman  proceeds  to  accuse 
me  of  making  Homer  place  the  harvest  in  Egi/pt  in  the  month  of 
Metageitnion,  which,  according  to  my  arrangement,  coincided  with 
pert  of  July  and  part  of  August.  To  this  1  must  give  a  positive 
denial.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  harvest  in  Egypt  at  all.  Mj 
words  are  these — **  If  the Gr^e^  began  to  plough  and  to  sow  im- 
mediately after  the  tenth  of  Hecatombtcon,  they  might  reap  before 
the  end  of  Metageitmon.  This  viill  not  appear  extraordinary, 
when  we  consider  the  quickness  of  vegetation  in  Greece"  &c« 
(Class.  Jour.  XI.  18.)  What  then  could  induce  the  learned  Gen- 
Uemaa  to  assert,  that  I  had  made  Homer  place  the  harvest  in 
&3pf  in  Meiageitnion?  Is  it  because  1  have  said  in  another  part 
ofniy  Essay,  that  the  poet,  in  his  description  of  the  1 2  pictures, 
**  adverted  to  certain  customs,  manners,  and  usages,  borrowed  in* 
deed  originally  from  the  Egyptians,  but  already  established  in  his 
own  tine  among  the  Greeks?"  But  this  would  give  us  a  cavil 
founded  on  an  induction  so  absurd,  and  so  remote,  that  1  must 
conclude,  that  there  has  been  some  slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  the 
Gentleman  meant  to  write  Greece,  instead  of  Egypt.  Most 
certainly  I  have  never  said,  that  Homer  placed  the  harvest  in 
"Egypt^  during  a  season  when  the  lower  part,  at  least,  of  that 
country  was  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile;  nor  can  any 
audi  inference  be  drawn,  because  I  stated  elsewhere  in  my  Essay, 
that  Homer  adverted  in  his  pictures  to  certain  customs,  usages^ 
and  manners,  which  were  originally  Egyptian. 

Mr.  S.  is  so  obliging  as  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  countries  bor- 
derii^  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  harvest  is  earlier  than  it  is  in 
BritaiQ*  Why  did  he  not  go  on,  and  tell  me,  that  it  is  earlier  on 
his  side  of  the  Tweed  than  on  mine  P  But,  Sir,  after  a  pretty  long 
reaidmice  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Turkey,  I  may  be  allowed  to  know 
something  of  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping  in  those  countries. 
I  think,  then,  that  I  have  heard  that  there  are  (in  the  more  fertile 
districts  at  limst,)  two  harvests  in  the  year.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
ittra  to  my  Essay,  he  will  see  that  I  distinctly  allude  to  this  second 
harvest,  which,  for  the  reasons  there  assigned,  1  have  placed  in 
Metageitnion.  That  I  was  speaking  of  this  second  harvest  as 
taking  place  in  Greece,  and  not  in  Egypt,  must,  I  should  think,  be 

■   ii»i >    I.  ■      ■■.f..^ ■..■■—■  II II..  

word  are  legitimate,  will  not  be  disputed  by  those,  who  know  that  the 
Greek  preposition  «»pa  signifies  sometimes  jux^a  and  sometimes  contra. 

Owing  to  some  accident  in  transcribing  the  passage  in  the  copy  sent  to 
the  press,  the  sentence:  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Perhaps  the  allusion,** 
&e.  was  mutilated.  It  should  be  read  as  follows-r-"  Perhaps  the  allusion 
may  be  to  Centanrus,  followed  in  his  descent  by  Scorpiut  and  the  Adder  his 
concomitant :  but  the  ajlusion  will  also  apply  to  Hydra,  which  sets  with 
Cenitturus,  a  paranatellon  ot  Scorpiut,  *  At  etiam  Centaurus  occidit  cum^ 
Hydra.'*  Hyg. 
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clearly  evident  to  any  person^  who  is  not  determined  to  miaconstrtie 
my  meaning. 

Before  I  close  this  letter^  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  con* 
ceming  the  difficulty  of  making  the  Attic  months  correspond  with 
our  own.     Without  adverting  to  theyiiZ/and  hollow  months^  or  to 
the  observance  at  different  periods  of  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
months  themselves,  changed  their  places  at  different  sras.     The 
most  ancient  Attic  year,  as  Dodwell  and  others  have  proved,  com* 
menced  about  the  Winter  Solstice  in  the  month  Gamelion.    llie 
commencement  of  the  year  was  afterwards  fixed  about  the  Summer 
Solstice  in  the  mouth  Hecaiombaotij    as  appears  from  various 
authorities.     But  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  not  only  was  the 
Attic  year  made  to  commence  with  the  Autumnal  equinox,  but  the 
name  of  the  new  first  month  was  called  Hecaiombaom,  thou^  it 
began  in  September  instead  of  June.     Again,  when  the  use  of  the 
Julian  year  became  general  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the 
commencement  of  the  Attic  year  was  transferred  nearly  to  the 
season  of  the  Winter  Solstice,  and  the  first  month,  according  to 
this  new  arrangement,  was  still  called  Hecatombaon*    From  this 
statement^  which  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Petit,  it  must  be  evi* 
dent,  that  we  can  rely  much  more  safely  on  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  ancient  Attic 
year,  than  that  of  Plutarch,  or  of  Harpocration.    It  is  likewise 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  college  of  Priests  occanonally  trans* 
posed  the  months.     It  was  ordered  by  the  laws  and  the  oracles, 
says  Geminus,  to  6v6$v  xarei  rg/a,  whether  with  respect  to  months, 
days,  or  years.    Accordingly  in  Chandler's  inscription  we  find  this 
number  observed ;  but  as  no  public  religious  ceremonies  were  cele- 
brated in  Maimaderioft,  it  is  passed  over  in  the  decree,  in  which 
the  month  Posideon  is  likewise  omitted.    The  order  of  the  months 
seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  changed  by  decrees  of  the 
people.     I  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  favor  me  with 
a  comment  on  the  following  words  of  Demosthenes     Tin  rotmrn 
fi^v  riv  MeuftaxTYipiaiif  ••••••  •xot)  oLtrot  raSrnt  hnXAwr^  tow  hmmrtSt 

rouTov,  * ExoToiL^stMVj  MeraynTvmv,  Borfipofuiav,  Tovrov  rw  i^fvif 
fUXi$  [utroi  TOL  fivarripta  iixa  vauf  awemlKuTe  i^ovra  X^p'^'lf^^  xtPtig 
xa)  irevTs  rotXavra  apyvpSov.  {0/ytiih.  III.)  But  be  this  passage 
explained  as  it  may,  1  think  that  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  fully 
justifies  me  in  placing  Maimacterion  immediately  after  Boedromion, 

I  really  trust,  Sir,  that  M'hen  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  April,  and 
the  one  which  I  am  now  writing,  shall  belaid  before  your  readers, 
they  will  not  conclude,  from  the  specimens  which  Mr.  S.  has  ad* 
duced  against  me  in  your  l6th  No.,  that  1  am  in  the  habit  of 
obtruding  errors  on  them,  without  examining  the  evidence,  or 
being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subjects  concerning  which  X  writ<?« 
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Hie  karned  Gentleman  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  employed  in 
aearcfaiDg  for  mistakes  in  his  own  productions  as  in  mine.  He 
reproTes  the  Abb6  Barth61emy  for  citing  Suidas,  as  one  of  those 
ttttbors,  who  pJace  Maimacterion  after  Pyanepsion.  When  he 
thoB  quarrels  with  those,  who  are  on  die  same  side  with  him,  and 
accuses  them  of  mistakes,  where  they  have  made  none,  what  are 
kk  opponents  to  expect  ?  Suidas,  says  Mr.  S.,  has  said  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Has  he  not  indeed  ?  Why  then,  what  are  the 
foUowii^  words — Matjjxaxnjpiai',  6  vifimrog  ft^y  wag  'Aty^vahig,  i 
*l9BMtt«fio^?  When  Hecatombaon,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
relation,  was  made  to  coincide  with  September,  Maimacterion^ 
if  It  followed  Pyanepsion  J  would  be  the  5th  month,  and  would 
acccasarily  coincide  with  January.  The  testimony  of  Suidas  upon 
this  subject  of  the  Attic  months  is  certainly  of  no  aTail.  He  states 
Pandem  to  be  the  same  with  December,  and  how  could  this  be^ 
if  Maimactefion  corresponded  with  January  i  But  though  the 
tsstiiiKMiy  of  Suidas  upon  this  subject  be  of  little  value,  yet  such 
•s  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  rightly  referred  to  by 
the  Alibi  Barth61emy;  and  then  conies  this  accurate  critic, 
Mr.  8.,  who  never  speaks  upon  a  subject  without  examining  the 
evidence  and  tells  us,  that  Suidas  has  said  nothing  about  the 
matter! 

I  am  glad  to  see,  in  your  last  Number,  (XVII.)  that  this 
writer  is  at  his  Coptic  exercises  again.  I  should  never  have  dis- 
turbed his  lucubrations,  if  I  had  not  been  so  repeatedly,  and,  I 
must  addy  in  most  instances  so  unjustly  attacked  by  him.  1  have, 
howefer,  been  much  entertained  by  some  of  his  etymological 
naveUies.  I  have  only  time  at  present  to  take  notice  of  one  ex- 
ample of  his  ingenuity. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  denominated  cotton  bytst^s.  Mr.  S. 
undertakes  to  show,  that  this  word  bi/ssus  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian;  and  the  process,  by  which  he  obtains  this  result,  is 
curious  enough,  llie  raw  material  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
•fUfvKoify  tana  lignea,  (probably  because  it  was  the  produce  of  a 
wmby  or  tree,)  and  sometimes,  (apparently  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,)  ^Xov,  lignum.  But  the  learned  Gentleman  thinks  that 
the  Greeks  might  nave  heard,  |hat  the  Egyptians  called  this  mate- 
rial by  a  name  which  signified  wood — viz.  boos,  from  which  he  de-> 
rives  die  Greek  fi6a-<ro$.  He  admits,  that  there  is  no  such  word  in 
Ciftic  as  &0f,  or  boos,  signifying  wood;  but  fio,  and  fi»,  bear  that 
ninniog  Let  us  observe  tlien  the  felicity,  with  which  tb^  ety* 
QM>logy  is  made  out.  Boi,  iu  the  Saidic,  should  be  pronounced 
like  boo  in  boot.  Now  if  we  only  add  an  s  to  boo,  we  shall  have 
ioos;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  Greeks  added  sos  to  boos,  we 
iMk  obtain  a  word  very  like  in  sound  to  /Svd-cro;  /  What  can  be 
more  satisfactory  than  this  etymology  ?  Some  objectors  may  tell  u^ 
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that  there  is  no  such  word  as  6005,  lignum y  in  Coptic ;  and  that 
we  have  no  ri^t  to  coin  words  for  the  sake  of  an  etymological 
hypothesis.  But  what  does  all  this  signify  ?  Why,  when  it  favors  our 
etymology,  should  we  doubt^  that  boo  was  once  (perhap  a  long 
time  ago)  written  and  pronounced  boos^  Besides^  it  is  certain, 
that  /3»^  lignum^  and  the  Greek  word  for  cotton,  ^<r<roSf  begin 
with  the  same  letter;  and,  therefore,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  come 
to  our  conclusion. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  Coptic  word  hboos  signifies  a 
garment ;  and  M'hy  should  we  not  suppose  with  Mr.  S.,  that  this 
word  is  compounded  of  hehs,  to  cover,  and  boos,  wood?  The 
objectors  will  perhaps  call  out  again,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
boos,  lignum — that  kboos,  vestimentum,  comes  from  heb$,  operire 
— that  it  literally  signifies  a  covering — and  that  boot,  lignum,  a 
word  which  does  not  exist,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Here,  however,  we  will  tell  them,  that  our  supposed  word,  boos, 
means  cotton,  as  well  as  wood;  and  surely,  as  we  have  coined  the 
word  ourselves,  we  may  make  it  mean  just  what  we  please.  We, 
therefore,  insist,  that  hebs^  to  cover,  and  our  supposed  word  boos, 
wood,  alias  cotton,  are  the  elements  of  hboos^  a  garment.  To 
this  the  objectors  may  indeed  answer,  that  if  hboos  mean  a  cotton 
covering,  which  it  must  do  if  our  etymology  he  right,  there  can  be 
no  other  way  of  translating  the  words,  &HUIC  HI3XY, 
in  the  £Oth  chapter  of  St.  John,  than  by  rendering  them  thus — 
a  cotton  covering  of  linen;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  would 
be  a  covering  rather  of  a  singular  texture. 

W.  DRUMMOND. 

28th  April,  1814. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MILTON'S  LATIN  POETRY. 

By  DR.  C.  SYMMONS. 

VV  £  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  obliging  pennisaion 
of  Dr.  Charles  Symmons,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  remarict 
on  Milton's  Latin  poetry  contained  in  his  Life  of  J.  MiUm^  2d 
Ed.  London,  1810.  8ve.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Parr,  as  appears  from  the  following  acknowledgment  in  t|ie  Pre- 
face to  the  second  edition : 
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««  Doctor  Pafr  must  forgive  me  If  I  here  state  that  the  benefit, 
which  this  edition  of  my  work  has  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
his  judgment,  has  been  so  considerable  as  to  give  him  a  just  claim 
to  the  thanks  of  my  readers  and  myself.  In  a  correspondence, 
which  has  passed  between  us,  his  deep  and  accurate  erudition  has 
8in>plted  me  with  so  many  curious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
Milton's  Latin  poetry,  that,  if  I  could  consent  to  arrogate  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  friend  for  my  own,  and  to  shine  with  the  wealth  of 
another,  I  could  now  make  a  splendid  figure ;  and  appear  to  be 
great  beyond  the  design  of  my  nature,  or  the  indulgence  of  my 
fortune. 

The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Parr  for  learning  and  for  talents  can- 
not acquire  a  line  of  additional  elevation  from  my  panegyric  4  and 
when  I  afiirm  that  his  virtues  as  a  man  are  equal  to  his  merits  as  a 
sdiolar  and  a  writer,  I  say  only  what  his  friends  know  to  be  true, 
and  what  his  enemies  have  not  the  confidence  to  deny.  I  speak  of 
hun  on  this  occasion  only  to  gratify  myself,  and  he  must  pardon  my 
justifiable  vanity — for 

<<  Nee  Phoebo  gratior  ulla 
"  Quam  sibi  quae  Vari  praescripsit  pagina  nomen.** 

Preface,  p.  23. 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiisse  penates. 

Eleg.  I.  addressed  to  C.  Deodati. 

Our  author  seems  in  this  place  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  quantity, 
and  to  begin  his  hexameter  very  unwarrantably  with  a  cretic. 
Terentianus  Maurus  accuses  Virgil  of  the  same  inaccuracy  in  the 
line  <'  solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,''  &c.  afiirming  with  the  old  gram- 
marians, that  hie  and  hoc  were  formerly  written  with  two  c's,  hicc, 
kocCy  being  contracted  from  hicce  and  hoccej  and  were  always  long, 
Vossius  on  the  contr?ry  asserts  that  these  pronouns  were  long 
only  when  they  were  written  with  the  double  cc  —  *<  Ad  quantv- 
tatem  hujus  pronominis  quod  attinet,  producebant  et  hie  et  hoc 
veteres  quando  per  duplex  c  scribebant  hicc  vel  hocc^  abjecto  e ; 
corripiebant  cum  c  simplex  scripsere.  Art,  Gram.  29.  Of  a 
short  hie  more  than  one  instance  may  be  produced :  <^  Hie  vir 
hie  est,  ttbi  quern  promitti  scepius  audis  ;  but  not  one,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  is  accurate,  of  a  short  hoe.  ^^  Hoc  illud,  germana, 
fuit,**  <<  Hie  labor  hoc  opus  est."  "  Hoc  erat,  alma  parens"— 
•'  Hoc  erat  experto  frustra  Varrone."— <*  Hoe  erat  in  votis."  My 
firiend.  Dr.  Parr,  however,  has  suggested  that  hoe  is  to  be  found 
short  in  the  comic  poets ;  and  has  referred  me  to  two  places, 
one  ill  Plant  us,  and  one  in  Terence,  where  it  certainly  occurs 
with  this  quantity.  If  this  authority,  from  poetry  neither 
epic,  elegiaci  nor  lyric,  can  save  Milton  in  this  instance,  it  will  H 
weU }  and  one  sin  against  prosody  will  be  struck  from  his  accou 
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SalmasittS,  in  his  abumve  leply  to  '<  The  Defence  of  the  peofAe  of 
England^''  charges  our  author's  Ladn  Terse  with  many  of  these 
violations  of  quantity,  and  the  accusation  is  repeated,  as  I  shall  re- 
mark in  the  proper  place,  by  N.  Heinsius.  Though  Mittcn^s  Latin 
metre  be  not  proof  against  rigorous  inquitttion,  yet  are  its  ofiedoes 
against  quantity  yery  few — not  more,  perhaps,  (u  the  Scazons^  ad-^ 
dossed  to  Salsilli,  which  seem  to  be  constructed  on  a  fidse  prin^de^ 
and  some  of  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Rouse,  which  appear  to  Infe 
been  formed  in  defiance  of  erery  principle,  be  thrown  out  of  die 
question,)  than  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five,  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
disputed.  Of  these  I  shall  notice  two  in  the  Damon,  one  of  them 
evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  in  a  former  instance  he  had  obserred 
the  right  quantity,  and  the  other  an  unwarrantable  licence  rather 
than  a  fault  of  this  specific  description.  In  the  Idei  Platcmhd^  he  is 
guilty  of  shortening  the  second  syllable  of  sempUerma^  wUck  be* 
yond  all  controversy  is  long ;  and  in  his  poem  to  his  Father  he 
makes  the  last  syUable  oiego  long,  when  it  is  unquesdonably  abort ; 
though  here  perhaps  he  might  be  Justified  in  lengthening  ii^  as  the 
ictus  of  the  verse  falls  on  it.  Ot  Academia,  in  the  second  £legy, 
he  shortens  the  penult  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  not  sanctioned  by  any  authorities,  though  countenanced^ 
as  Dr.  Parr  has  acutely  discriminated,  by  some  examples  amcmg  die 
Latins  I  and  lastly,  in  die  Alcaic  ode  on  the  death  of  Dr*  Goslyn, 
he  has  left  the  interjective,  O,  open  in  a  situation,  in  which  it  is  never 
found  open  in  the  Roman  classics.  When,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  he  lengthens  the  first  syllable  of  BrUoni" 
cum,  in  the  Damon,  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lucredus, 
V.  1104-.  Nam  quid  Britannis  coelum  differre  ptdamuss  and  when 
he  makes  the  final  syllable  of  temere  short  in  Qjiid  temerS  vklas^ 
etc.,  he  is  justified  not  only  by  analogy^  but  by  the  sole  audiority 
which  can  be  produced  on  the  occasion,  and  as  such  to  be  admitted 
the  authority  of  Seneca,  who  in  two  places  uses  it  as  short— 
Sic  temere  jactcc  coUa  peyfundant  comae.      Hippo.^  892, 

Pondusque  et  artus  temerS  congestos  daieJ*    Id.  18i4« 

For  tliese  instances  I  am  indtrbted  to  Dr.  Parr.  By  Gray  Am 
syllable  of  temere  is  improperly  made  long — Hospiii  ramis  temeii 
Jacentem,  I  have  omitted  to  state  that,  in  the  iambics  on  the  death 
of  Felton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Neobolen  is  substituted  without  authority 
for  Neolmlen.  This  I  believe  to  be  .an  accurate  and  full  statement 
of  Milton's  real  and  imputed  transgressions  of  Latin  proeody  hi  a&. 
its  just  severity,  and  this  will  vindicate  me  for  saying  that  his  oAn- 
ces  of  this  description  are  few,  and  not  sufficient  to  support  in  ics  fiiM 
extent  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  lum.  I  am 
>ware,  however,  though  the  circumstance  was  not  in  the  contem- 

adon  either  of  Salmasius,  or  of  Heinsiusi  that  MStoo  ha3  fte- 
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quently  sinned  against  the  celebrated  metrical  canon,  advanced  by 
Dawes,  and  acknowledged  by  the  chief  scholars  of  the  present  age, 
which  determines  that  in  Latin  prosody  a  short  vowel  is  necessarily 
lengthened  by  the  immediate  sequence,  though  in  a  distinct  word, 
of  spf  sCy  and  st.  But,  though  I  must  thus  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Parr,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to.  dissent  without  a  feel- 
ing of  trembling  diffidence,  I  cannot  profess  myself  to  be  certain 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  law,  which  has  not  been  invariably  observed 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  Roman  numbers  in  the  purest  age  of 
Roman  taste — of  a  law,  in  short,  which  has  been  broken  by  Catul- 
lus, by  Horace,  by  Virgil,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Propertius.  To  get 
rid  of  an  infraction  of  this  rule  by  Virgil,  its  supporters  are  reduced 
to  the  violent  expedient  of  erasing  the  offending  line  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  and  when  Horace,  with  his  fine  judg- 
ment and  nice  ear,  is  guilty,  as  he  frequently  is,  of  this  imputed 
crime,  the  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  the  numbers, 
the  «  cannina  sermoni  propiora,"  which  he  professes  to  employ. 
Well— be  it  so  :  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  following  instances, 
which  have  not  been  hitherto  produced,'  of  a  neglect  of  this  rule  by 
othef  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  poetry,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Propertius,  in  whom  more  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  are  to  be  found  ? 

"  Testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  und^  Siramandri.'*     CatuU. 

^*  Brachi^  spectayi  sacris  admorsa  colubris."     Proper. 

•*  Consvduitqui  5^ryges  nostro  de  sanguine,  et  in  me.'*     Id. 

^*  Tuque  O  Minoa  venundat(3r  5cylla  figura.'"     Galli  Ekg. 

If  this  last  instance,  as  brought  from  a  work,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  suspected  by  Broukhusius  and  others,  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  question,  examples  enough  have  been  adduced, 
(and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased,)  to  vindicate  Milton, 
when,  with  many  of  the  first-rate  scholars  of  the  age  just  past,  he 
disregards  a  rule  of  prosody,  which,  whatever  may  be  advanced  in 
its  support  by  the  great  scholars  of  our  own  times,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  possessing,  at  the  most,  only  doubtful  authority.  Though 
Homer,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  written  his  Iliad,  or  to  have 


»  In  the  first  No.  of  tbe  Classical  Journal  we  recorded  all  the  instances, 
which  we  could  recollect  of  a  short  vowel,  remaining  short  or  lengthened  be- 
fore a  word  beginning  with  scy  spu  sq,  st,  from  Classical  writers ; — and  in  the  se- 
cond No.  we  collected  instanceslrom  the  best  modern  Latin  Poets.  To  those 
articles  we  may,  we  hope,  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  account.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Poems,  De  Bosch  has  introduced  a  defence  of  the  short  letter  in  that 
]K)8ition.  The  article  is  curious  enough  to  induce  us  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  some  future  No.    Edit. 

a.  Jl.  No.  XVIII.       Vol.    IX.  Z 
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known  the  orthography  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Tread,  has  fre- 
quently transgressed  this  rule,  it  was  very  generally  observed  by  the 
Greek  poets ;  and  by  the  poets  of  what  has  been  called  the  sihrer 
age  of  Roman  composition,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
ever  violated.  It  would  seem  that  to  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  ear  the 
immediate  sequence  of  the  strong  consonants  in  question  suspended 
the  voice  on  the  preceding  short  vowel ;  but  not  in  that  degree  as 
to  make  inattention  to  its  effect  an  unpardonable  offence  against  the 
harmony  of  the  verse.  I  have  occasionally  hinted  that  Milton'» 
Latin  prose-cdmposition  is  not  altogether  faultless ;  but  its  faults 
are  few  and  trivial ;  and  to  dwell  on  them  would  expend  time  for 
an  insufficient  object.  On  his  Greek  composition,  of  which  the 
errors  are  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  I 
have  purposely  forborne  to  offer  any  remarks,  as  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  very  acute  critic,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  Bumey, 
has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  When  the  almost  infinite 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language  are  considered,  and  it  is  recollected 
that  the  great  Sir  William  Jones,  and  even  Dawes,  the  most  accu- 
rate Grecian  perhaps  whom  this  island,  till  the  present  davy  has 
ever  produced,  have  not  in  every  instance  been  able  to  ooserre 
them,  the  lapses  in  Milton's  Greek  composition  will  possibly  be 
regarded  as  venial,  and  not  to  be  admitted  in  diminution  of  the 
fame  of  his  Greek  erudition.  pp.  58,  62. 

Afiguiferos  rictus  is  certainly  an  inaccurate  expression. 

Vipereos  rictus,  if  the  vejse  had  permitted  it,  would  have  been 
unexceptionable.  Calumnia  is,  I  fear,  the  property  of  prose  rather 
than  of  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Cicero,  and  sometimes  as 
a  forensic  word ;  but  never  in  Virgil,  nor,  as  I  believe,  in  any  of 
the  Augustan  poets.  Many  of  Milton's  expressions  in  his  lathi 
poems  are  not  supported  by  nigh  classical  authority.         p.  94. 

In  their  scazons  the  Greeks  use  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
but  the  Latins  always  an  iambic.  In  the  poem  before  us,  (verses 
addressed  to  Salsilli,)  Milton  has  violated  this  rule  of  Roman  pros- 
ody in  no  less  than  twenty-one  instances,  by  inserting  either  a  spon- 
dee, or  an  anapest  in  the  place  in  question.  This  is  to  be  gmlty, 
not  of  false  quantity,  but  of  an  erroneous  fabric  of  verse,     p.  188. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  poet  has  been  guilty,  in  this  place,  of  a  false 
quantity.    The  first  syllable  of  Hylas  is  unquestionably,  short. 

<<  His  adjungit  Hylan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 

"  Clamassent  j  ut  littus  Hyluy  Hyla  omne  sonaret." 

Virg.  Ed.  n. 
<<  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer  ?  Id.  Geor.  iu« 

""Ov  ToViv.  ApoU.  Arg*  lib.  i. 
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T»  yaqltvrag^'TKoL,  tco  tolv  ttXoxoiiM^a  ^ogeuvro^,     Theocr.  Id.  XIII. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  slip  of  Milton's  pen :  in  his  seventh 
degjr  the  quantity  of  Hylas  is  right : 

"  Thiodamantaus  Naiade  raptus  Hylas'*  pp.  175,6. 

«  Et  callebat  avinm  linguas,  et  sidera  Mopsus."     Epit.  Damonis, 

Avium  cannbt,  with  any  authorised  license,  be  contracted  into  a 
tlissyllable.  p.  179. 

«'  Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  JuturL**    Ep.  Dam. 

Doctor  Parr  has  suggested  to  me,  (and  his  suggestions  on  sub- 
jects of  philological  disquisition  are  always  of  moment)  tliat  <<  fut- 
urum,"  without  an  adjunct,  never  means  future  time,  but  a  future 
event  /  and  that  Milton,  in  this  place,  is  consequently  wrong  in  his 
latinity.     p.  180. 

When  he  constructed  this  ode  to  Rouse,  which  is  now  a  wild 
chaos  of  verses  and  no-verses  heaped  together  confusedly  and  licen- 
tiously, Milton  must  be  regarded  as  imprudent  for  not  having  taken 
any  one  model  of  acknowledged  authority,  by  a  perfect  assimilation 
to  which,  in  the  construction  and  combination  of  his  metres,  he 
imght  have  secured  himself  from  error  and  reprehension.  Inat- 
tentive or  lawless  he  must  certainly  be  deemed,  either  for  not 
noticing,  or  for  not  following,  the  rule  of  systematising,  which  the 
moderation  of  the  Latin  poets  chose  to  affect,  rather  than  to  indulge 
in  that  inexhaustible  variety,  that  rapid  interchange  of  numbers, 
which  enchants  and  astonishes  in  the  tragic  solemnity  of  the  chorus 
of  the  Grecian  muse,  or  in  the  wild  roll  of  her  dithyrambic.  This 
preference  of  a  system  may  be  observed  amongst  all,  even  the  lat- 
est of  the  Roman  poets  \  though  exceptions  to  it  will  be  found  in 
two  or  three  choruses  in  Seneca's  plays,  [Agam.  590.  810.  (Edip. . 
408.)  which  at  the  same  time  exhibit  transgressions  of  every  rule 
of  metre  and  of  rhythm.  To  disapprove  then  of  the  general  plan 
and  construction  of  this  ode  is  only  to  admit  that,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  innovation  is  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided :  for,  in  compos- 
itions in  the  classical  languages,  what  is  without  precedent  may  be 
^contrary  to  principle ;  and  in  every  department  of  knowledge  the 
iraene  surmises  of  probability,  which  are  doubtful,  must  not  be 
imhnced  against  the  conclusions  of  necessity,  which  are  certain. 

Next  in  order  to  be  regarded  is  the  execution  of  the  ode,  which 
0eed  not  have  followed  the  licentiousness  of  the  plan ;  and  it  would 
liave  been  more  becoming  in  our  poet  to  adhere  to  authority  in  the 
former,  than  it  was  censurable  to  depart  from  it  in  the  latter ;  for 
to  deviate  from  authority  in  the  former  was  to  produce  new  fabrics 
cf  verse,  and  thus  to  indulge  in  a  violence  of  innovation  at  which 
eomid  judgment  must  necessarily  revolt.    It  was  to  be  expected 
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therefore  that  Milton  would  fortify  each  of  hb  lines  with  example, 
or,  in  defect  of  example,  would  at  least  advance  for  his  deed  the 
plea  of  reason,  and  would  attempt  to  conciliate  criticism  with  the 
effect  of  harmony  :  but  to  neither  of  these  dictates  .of  prudence  has 
he  invariably  attended.  For  some  of  his  verses  individual  exam- 
ple will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  while  in  others,  not  strictly  conform- 
able to  those  models  which  they  most  nearly  resemble,  the  less 
severe  and  fastidious  will  admit  tne  principle  of  construction  not 
to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  and  will 
acknowledge  that  the  rhythm  distinguishes  them  from  the  asperity 
of  their  neighbours.  With  lines  of  this  description  may  be  classed 
the  following : 

«<  Quaestorque  gazse  nobilioris. 
*<  Optat  peculi,  numeroque  justo. 
««  Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse. 
"  j3Eternorum  operum  custos  fidelis. 
«  Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Roiisi." 

(The  two  last  verses  are  not  Fhaleucians,  whatever  Milton  may 
call  them) 

<*  Auctorum  Graix  simul  ac  Latinx, 

*^  Phineamque  abigat  pestem  procul  amne  Pegaseo. 

<*  Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit  atque  longe.** 

The  five  last  lines  are  too  cumbrous  with  spondees,  but  thej  are 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  frequent  of  whose  verses  are  formed  by  prefixing  or  postfix- 
ing  trochaics  to  dactylics — e.  g. 

ngotirecrlKoi  to  reov  8'  uvdom  'Ayaicov 

Vr  ^  -      ^       ^  fl       ' 

hfJi^Trvgx  ^oiAKOoigav  oktco  QavovToiiV. 

So  Seneca — 

"  Ut  quondam  Herculea  cecidit  phajretra, 
<*  Motam  barbaricis  equitum  catervis," 

These  lines,  though  not  very  strictly  formed  on  any  model,  and 
indefensible  by  example,  mav  be  admitted  as  not  deficient  in 
rhythm  :  but  others  are  to  be  round  in  this  composition  of  Milton, 
not  only  unprotected  by  the  strong  bulwark  of  authority,  but  unre- 
commended  also  by  the  wily  influence  of  harmony  ;  monsters,  such 
as  Seneca,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  CEdipus  and  Agamemnon^ 
scarcely  ever  begot,  or  Georgius  Fabricius  christened.  To  reject 
disdainfully  sucn  specimens,  as  are  contained  in  the  following  list, 
requires  not  the  «  superbum  aurium  judicium."  King  Midas 
would  have  disapproved  of  them ;  and  We  may  decide  dogmatically, 
and  may  animadvert  severely,  without  caution  and  without  delicacy, 
on  a  fact  which  is  so  obvious,  and  on  uncouthness  which  is  so 
barbarous. 
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^  Insons  populi,  barbitoque  devius. 

'<  Modo  quis  Deus,  aut  editus  Deo. 

<*  Pristinam  gentis  miseratus  indolem. 

<*  Orbi  notus  per  immensos. 

«  Almaque  revocet  studia  sanctus. 

<*  Fugere  Lethen,  vehique  superam. 

<<  Sedula  tamen  baud  nimii  poetae. 

"  Callo  tereris  institoris  iiisulsi. 

"  Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus. 

"  Munditieque  nitens  non  operosa. 

"  Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium. 

"  Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo. 

**  Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras/* 

As  Antispastics,  (a  measure,  though  difEcult  and  obscure,  yet 
not  lawless  and  licentious,)  are  in  use  only  among  the  Greeks,  and 
were  rejected  by  the  Latins,  as  unpleasant  to  their  ears  and  repug- 
nant to  their  accent,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  justify  the  preceding 
lines  by  referring  them  to  that  metre,  to  which  they  may  perhaps 
bear  some  diadowy  resemblance  :  with  any  degree  of  resemblance, 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  such  far-fetched 
and  foreign  authority — citra  mare  nati. 

Of  the  remaining  lines  of  this  ode,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  good,  and  that  most  of  them  are  well-known  and  well- 
authorised,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  names  of 
dactylics,  iambics,  trochaics,  asclepiadeans,  &c.  &c.  The  dactylic 
darus  ErectheideSi  would  sound  fuller  and  better,  if  the  diphthong 
ei  were  resolved  puncto  dialyseos.  Dawes  has  well  observed  th^it 
these  words  TySg/Si)?,  ^Aroeiivig,  etc.,  never  occur  in  Homer  where 
they  must  be  trisyllables,  but  only  where  they  may  be  quadrisylla- 
bles.  Add  to  this  the  words  of  Eustathius,  not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  llaqixfioXoL)  elg  r^v  'Of^Yigov  ^o/ijcnv.  01  Alohiig  voWotKig 
iv  raig  h^i^yyoii  ovx,  a-TrojSaXXouo-iv,  aXX*  agxoOvrai  jx^kij  itotgrio'u,  dg 
w  Tf*ATfitir^s,  Alyet^Yjg,  'Agyetog* 

Pindar  sometimes  uses  the  dialysis,  and  sometimes  not. 

ref6poo(rs  8'  'Arpet^oiKrt  vootoV. 
Jovrec  OIkXsS^u  yvvouxa. 

In  the  scolion  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 

*'  Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  sciet.*' 

I  cannot  help  admiring  that  Seneca  should  so  studiously  afiect  an 
anapest  in  the  fifth  place  of  a  senarius,  to  the  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion of  a  tribrach  and  an  iambus,    pp.  281,5. 
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TENTAMEN  DE  POFHS  ROMANIS 

ELEGIACIS  • 

AUCTORE  JOSEPHO  ADDISONO. 

W  E  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  Addison's  Latin  style,  that  they  may  be  able  to  contrast  his 
English  with  his  Latin.  By  the  activity  and  researches  of  a  friend, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  them  the  following  Essay  upon  the  Bo- 
man  Elegiac  Poets.  It  is  copied  from  a  small  12mo.  printed  at 
London  in  the  year  1721.  with  an  English  Translation  by  Major 
Pack,  and  is  called  the  third  Edition.  It  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Edition  of  Addison's  Works  published  at  Birmingham  in  176I9 
4to.,  nor  in  TickelPs  edition  as  published  at  Edinb.  1769.  12mo. 
and  we  believe  that  Bishop  Hurd's  Edition  does  not  contadn 
either  this,  or  any  other  specimen  of  Addison's  Latin  style.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  as  a 
great  literary  curiosity. 

TENT  AMEN  DE  POETIS  ROMANIS  ELEGIACIS. 

Saepe  mecum  ipse  mirari  soleo,  ex  tot  tantisque  yiris  in  antiqua 
Classicorum  Poetarum  pagina  transferenda,  vel  operosCy  vel  com- 
mode  jucundeque  versatis,  tam  paucos  extitisse,  qui  El^giamm 
ScriptoreSj  vel  dignos  opera  sua  judicaverint,  vel  quidem  sue  otio 
dignos.  Haud  ego  quidem  possum  credere,  quin  hi  in  propria  scri- 
bendi  norma  perinde  feliciter  successerint,  atque  alii ;  ac  proinde 
cum  non  minori  emolumento,  quam  cum  yoluptate  legantur.  Ad 
me  quod  attinet,  affirmare  possum,  eam  fuisse  semper  animi  tern- 
perationem  mei,  ut  eandem  vel  casui  proterve  fortuito,  vel  diffi- 
cultati  rerum  procaciter  obliquae  stomachantem,  longe  facilius  le- 
nire  me,  atque  mulcere  potuisse  senserim,  dulcem  optando  comitem 
Tibullum,  quam  vel  philosophorum  lectiones,  vel  prxc^pta  theo- 
logorum  consulendo.  Quicquid  enim  est  solenne  valde,  id  otmne, 
aliquam,  nescio  quam,  prohibitoriam  coactionis  faciem^  prae  se 
.ferre  atque  ostentare  videtur.  Adeoque  est  poene  semper  inaus- 
picata  aut  discentis  cujuslibet  aut  docentis  indoles,  utj  ex  quoyis 
severioris  disciplinae  genere,  nostras  potius  poena  voluntadsj  quam 
mentis  emendatio  nascatur.  Verbis  enim  ita  strenue  contendere, 
ut  munus  esse  rectas  rationis,  hoc  vel  illud  agere,  mens  hominum 
convicta  fateatur,  non  est  res  dun  forsitan  plena  negotii  $  at  vero, 
ad  iJlud  idem  munus  obeundum^  aliquem  fortiter  et  soaTiter  im- 
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pellere,  hie  est  plane  operosut  flexanimae  orationis  labor,  hoc 
Sttmmum  artis  misterium.  Digna  quidem  haec  Horatii  sententia, 
qux  aha  mente  reposta  maneat, 

**  Virtus  est  vitium  f  ugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
''  Stultitia  caruisse/' 

Annon  eodem  prorsusjure  dicere  possimus,  e  voluntaria  quadam 
xrumnarum  oblivione  primum  surgere  ad  felicitatem  gradum. 
Quern  quidem  si  assequi  optume  volumus,  non  debere  nos  cogita- 
bundam  nimis,  solicitamque  illam,  quae  nobis  est  insita^  particulam 
ezsuscitare  \  tumultuantes  autem  rerum  ideas  mulcere,  et  motos 
animi  fluctus  componere,  multo  magis  oportere  confido. 

Donee  nostra  hujusmodi  corpuscula,  misera  ilia  quidem  et  va- 
cillantia  navigiola,  incertum  hujus  vitse  cursum  teuent,  et  in  prope 
medium  usque  oceanum  immani  et  feroci  ventorum  vi  pelluntur, 
loDge  ab  aspectu  littoris  hospitibus  mansueti,  certo  certius  est,  na- 
vigantes  in  illis  animas  nostras,  gaudia  permagna  intus  oborientia 
sentire,  quando  ab  ingruenti  extrinsecus  proeella  ipsae  sese  quasi 
furtim  retrahentes,  et  laevatius  affectantes  iter,  leniter  natant  Yolup- 
tatis  aquas,  placidaque  fruuntur  passionis  aura  secundo  (ut  ita  di- 
cam)  temeritatis  flumini  conjuncta. 

Occulta  quxdam  inest  carminibus  incantatio,  quae  nunquam 
non  solet  bene  formatum  pectus  grata  dulcedine  afiicerc  \  atque 
ego  quidem  opinor,  in  probae  illius  atque  ingenuae  classis  poetarum, 
Catulli  nempe,  TibuUi,  Prop^rtii,  et  Ovidii  versibus,  aliquid,  nes- 
cio  qmd  singulare  atque  valde  patheticum  existere.  Certum  est, 
.  inter  ilia  elegiaci  ordinis  carmina,  Catulli  perpauca  esse  apte  judi- 
catoque  numeranda.  At,  quandocunque  teneriora  humamtatis 
argumenta  tractat,  Minervae  suavem  affiant  odorem  sententix  om- 
nesj  proprietatem  vel  accuratissimam  sapiunt,  summamque  redolent 
elesantix  amoenitatem.  Ac  proinde  nihil  aliud  agere  potui,  quam 
nt  msigne  ipsius  nomen  in  sociorum  eadem  studiorum  ratione  va- 
lentium  numerum  referrem.  Eminebant  hi  quatuor  in  patria  suay 
dari  nataUbus,  et,  ut  tum  erant  tempora,  re  plusquam  mediocri 
fruebantur.  Ad  voluptatem  traxit  sua  quemque  indoles  \  singuli 
rero,  recta  usi  ratione,  eo  sapientiae  processerunt,  ut,  et  pubUci 
pravitatem  negotii,  et  cadueam  prorsus  elati  fastus  ineertique  ho- 
noris exploraverint  inanitatem.  Tres  priores  jure  merito  dicantur 
Triumriratum  perinde  illustrem  constituisse,  atque  ulla  unquam 
protulit  aetas  \  siquidem  vivendi  modum  splendide  otiosum  speete- 
mus.  Perpolitis  omati  moribus,  rerum  copia  affluentes,  bene  sue- 
cedentes  in  amoribus,  summa  cum  familiaritate  sibi  invicem  beate 
conjuncti,  quamdiu  vixerunt,  tamdiu  usque  viguere  humani  gene- 
ris delieix  }  et  tandem  cum  a  vivorum  regionibus  discesserunt,  eas 
utique  omnes  discessum  lugentes  reliquere.  Quantum  ad  Ovidium 
atdoet^  erat  ille  quidem  omnibus  illis  apprime  omatus  et  morum  et 
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ingenii  dotibus,  quae  ad  absolute  fingendum  hominem  plane  genc- 
rosum  conducere  posse  videaiitur.  Quippe  iratus  illi  Augustus, 
vel  quod  iiisperato  istius  imperatoris  occultse  lasciviae  testis  aderat 
fortuitus,  vel  quod  proprios  amores  (ut  illi  speciose  vertebatur  cri- 
mini)  impudice  nimis  describebat,  eundem  annum  habentem  quin- 
quagesimum  ex  Italia  in  exilium  mittebat.  Exul  reliquum  mise- 
riae  vitae  tempus  languide  valde  consumens  inter  Sauromatas  in 
civitate  (cui  nomen  recens  Temesivaerf  uti  putant  nonnulli)  extre- 
mum  obiit  diem.  Hujusmodi  suppliciorum  exempla  non  nisi  bina 
in  omnibus  historiarum  monimentis  esse  credo  reperienda,  ubi, 
quod  est  punitum  (si  malum  quam  durissime  appellemus)  illud  in- 
considerate solummodo  atque  temere  factum  vocare  possumus  j  al- 
terum  Ovidii  personae  sorte  contigit,  Rabutini  alterum.  Horum 
quidem  principes,  pari  certe,  illoque  supremo  dominandi  jure  gau- 
debant,  sapientia  fruebantur  pari,  paribus  su^picionibus  angebantur. 
Haec  geniorum,  quibus  hi  erant  praediti,  perexigua  sane  delinea- 
tio,  nos  abunde  doceat  recte  judicare,  quantum  scientiae  lumen, 
quamque  duke  et  elegans  emolumentum,  compositissima  quaeque 
horum  poetarum  themata,  mentibus  afFerant  bene  atque  nitide  prae- 
paratis.  Ac  revera,  quam  in  amicitia  fidem  inviolatam,  quos  tene- 
ros  in  amore  impulsus,  quam  in  propinquos  benevolentiam  assiduam, 
quae  tandem  omnium  virtutum  moralium  monumenta  intuemur  ? 
Qux  videmus  exemplaria  ?  Quae,  quaeso  utique,  non  videmus  ? 
Ut  mille  ingenii  ornamenta  omittam,  ut  praeteream  miram  illam 
dulcedinem  et  felices  musicae  numeros  poeticae  temere  cadentes, 
ut  taceam  denique  genuinas  illas  et  quasi  jam  modo  spirantes  vitae 
imagines,  quae  quidem  efficiunt,  ut  vix,  prima  facie,  opinemur, 
scenam  earundem  in  seculo  perinde  remoto  fuisse  repraesentatam, 
atque  nobiscum  magis  ipsi  cogitantes  sentimus. 

Una  porro  objectio  non  est  silentio  practereunda ;  quippe  cri- 
mini  in  universo  poene  orbe  Christian©  ducitur  hisce  poetis» 
nimiam  in  inhonestis  rerum  ideis  excogitandis  licentiam,  nimiam- 
que. in  eisdem  exprimendis  obscenitatem  afFectasse. 

Sed  tamen  est  certum  quid  respondeam.  Siquando,  parva 
blanditiarum  suarum  quasi  stratagemata  explicantes,  tali  verborum 
usi  sint  delectu,  qualem  religiosa  dedignaretur  morum  simplicitas, 
ortam  inde  tamen  vitiosam  oblectationem  omnem^  non  singular! 
cuidam  turpitudini  ab  his  unice  afFectatx,  sed  communi  potissi- 
mum  atque  effrenatae  illius,  in  qua  viguere,  aetatis  licentiae  attribuere 
nos  debere  contendo.  '  Siquidem  ejusdem  reum  criminis  agimus 
Horatium ;  habere  certe  debemus  confitentem  reum.  Porro  au- 
tem  ipse  Virgilius,  cujus  ad  coelos  usque  tollitur  modestia,  multst 
in  Bucolicis  scripsit,  quae,  apud  nos,  lasciva  atque  ab  honestate 
remota  ponuntur.  Ne  plura,  totum  argumentum  haec  unica  con- 
sideratio  determinat.  Qui  animum  bonis  et  intaminatis  vitx  insti- 
>s  retinet  imbutum,  ille  cum  hisce  authoribus  versari  facUltme 
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potest,  omnis  expers  pericull  contagionis.  Atque  quantum  ad  eos 
^pectat)  quorum  improbitas  superat  ingenium  (execrabilius  autem 
accidere  fatuo  nihil  potest)  illi  proprii  et  insensati  quidem  vitii  tem- 
pestate  abrepti,  aras  focosque  et  res  omnes  quam  maxime  sacras, 
nequissimi  cuj  usque  facinoris  perpetrandi  gratia,  prostemunt.  At, 
quandoquidem  omnia  horum  poetarum  carmina,  uti  erant  primi- 
tus  et  Latine  scripta,  tute  et  sine  labe  legi  queant ;  singula  tamen, 
salya  morum  pietate,  Anglice  reddi  posse,  minime  contendo.  Sed, 
quum  multa  possint,  dolendum  videtur,  linguam  Anglicanam  non 
perfrui  pluribus,  quippe  quae  ditiorem  redderent  sermonem  nos- 
trum, atque  pleniorem  dulcium  varietate  imaginum,  quae  seque  sunt 
innocuae,  atque  sunt  suaves. 

Qui  vero  hujusce  opens  provinciam  in  se  susceperint,  illi  pro- 
fecto  desudabunt,  cum  novos  passim  invenient  labores  ex  crebris 
clausulis  ad  ritualem  religionis  cultum  et  superstitiosa  quaelibet 
dogmata  alte  respicientibus  oriundos.  Hisce  exemplis  abundant 
ea  cannina,  in  quibus  reperitur  maxima  vis  libidinis ;  nempe  las- 
ctvix  lenocinari  superstitio  jugiter  solet.  Quantum  autem  ad  ilia 
attinet,  quae  non  indecora  tralatione  digna  sunt,  ea  quidem  omnia, 
paucis  iUttstrata  commentariis,  non  solum  erunt  intellectu  facilia, 
verum  etiam  lectoribus  mere  Anglicauis  magnam  afferent  yolup> 
tatem. 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Bentley^t  Fragments 

of  Caiiimachus. 

SiK, 
That  part  of  your  Book  which  I  have  now  under  consideration  bears 
this  TiUe, 
An  honest  Vindication  of  Tho.  Stanley,  Esquire,  and  his  Notes  on 
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Callimaichus.  To  which  are  added  some  other  ^btfCtbatioiiB  on  that 
Poet.  In  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire.  Wkh 
a  IPo0t0crtpt,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Beutley's  late  Book  afiiain^t  him. 

This  Title  promises  two  things. 

First,  An  honest  Vindication  of  Tho.  Statiley,  Esquire,  and  his 
Notes  on  Callimachus. 

Secondly,    Some  other  Observations  on  the  same  Poet. 

But  withal  here  is  special  care  taken  to  give  the  reader  notice  of  a 
certain  Postscript  in  relation  to  Dr.  Bentley's  late  Book  against  Mr. 
Boyle :  by  which  late  book  of  Dr.  Bentley  against  Mr.  Boyle,  I  under- 
stand the  Doctor's  late  Book  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  his  Dis- 
sertation upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  from  the  objections  made  by  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire,  against  both. 

Though  'tis  your  honest  vindication  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  Notes  on 
Callimachus  I  am  principally  concerned  with  ;  yet  snice  you  have  been 
pleas'd  to  bless  the  world  with  some  things  of  your  own  (p.  34.  lin.  70 » 
those  your  own  observations  I  shall  separate  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and,  to  mSke  them  the  more  observed,  present  them  to  the  view  of  the 
reader  in  a  place  by  themselves.  And  as  for  the  Postscript,  it  will  give 
me  as  little  trouble,  as  I  believe  it  did  you. 

That  the  vindication  of  die  dead,  (p.  25.)  and  speaking  for  them  who 
<^annot  speak  for  themselves,  is  a  generous  and  honourable  uudertakingy 
I  freely  grant  you.  But  if  this  vindication  of  the  dead  was  wholly 
unnecessary  ;  if  there  was  not  the  least  manner  of  injustice  offered  by 
Dr.  Bentley  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Stanley  (p.  74)  requiring  such  a  vin- 
dication ;  the  Doctor  never  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  where 
there  was  just  occasion  for  it,  uor  ever  mentioning  it  without  the  regard 
due  to  his  merit,  (Dr.  Bentley's  Answer  to  Mr.  Boyle,  pref.  p.  93. 
p.  232.  &  Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  p.  45.)  ;  if  this  your  vindication  of  the 
dead  be  in  reality  nothing  else  than  an  accusation  of  the  living,  and 
that  accusation  altogether  frivolous,  false  and  malicious  ;  if  upon  doe 
examination  this  should  appear  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  an  in- 
different reader  will  be  much  tempted  to  doubt,  whether  or  no  in  tbt 
whole  management  of  this  affair  you  were  indeed  actuated  by  those  noble 
principles  you  profess  (pref.  p.  1,  2,  &  p.  25,  7^,  77 >)  of  conscience, 
honour,  and  religion,  and  not  rather  put  upon  it  by  some  very  unjasti- 
fiable  motives  of  a  quite  different  nature.  As  |)erhaps  the  mean  view 
of  making  your  court  (though  at  the  expence  both  of  your  own  modesty, 
and  your  neighbour's  good  name)  to  a  young  gentleman,  or  the  vain- 
glorious ambition  of  falling  in  with  a  triumphant  party  (p.  54.)  and 
dividing  with  them  the  spoils  of  an  already  (as  you  too  soon  thought) 
conquered  enemy. 

But  the  controversy  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  too  trifling  to  bear  the 
solemnity  of  an  Introduction.  I  shall  therefore  without  farther  cere- 
mony forthwith  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  which  I  hope  in  not 
many  words  to  dispatch  with  that  clearness  and  evidence,  that  even  you 
yourself  shall  be  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  wish  it  had  never 
been  started. 

To  tiy  the  force  of  your  allegations  against  Dr.  Bentley  upon  tKe 
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account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  (Callimach.  op.  edit.  Graevian.  p.  305* 
Vindicator,  p.  34.)  I  shall  begin  with  the  first  of  them,  and  under  that 
plead  to  the  whole  indictment. 

"  "'Axr/a  aywv  xa)  ra,  IJ (Harpocrat  Suidas.)  as  in  Dr.  Bentley, 

"  p.  305. 

''  This  citation  out  of  Suidas  (which  Mr.  Stanley  only  hiiited  at)  the 
'*  Doctor  hath  transcribed  and  printed  in  words  at  length." 

These  are  your  words.  By  the  parenthesis  here  (which  Mr.  Stanley 
only  hinted  at)  is  imply'd,  1  suppose,  that  if  Mr.  Stanley  had  not 
hinted  at  it.  Dr.  Bentley  had  not  transcribed  it. 

Thus  have  you  drawn  up  the.  charge,  which  reduced  into  form 
lies  thus. 

The  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  in  Mr.  Stanley. 
The  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  in  Dr.  Bentley :  ergo. 
Dr.  Bentley  stole  the  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  from 
Mr*  Stanley. 

Now  of  the  self  same  stamp  are  all  and  every  one  of  your  proofs 
that  fellow  ;  as  thus  : 

The  citations.  Num.  2,  3,  7»  8»  12,  and  so  of  the  rest,  are  in 
Mr.  Stanley. 

The  citations,  Num.  2,  3,  7)  8,  12,  &c.  are  in  Dr.  Bentley :  ergo. 
Dr.  Beotley  stole  the  citations.  Num.  2,  3,  7>  S,  12,  <&c.  from  Mr. 
Stanley. 

Thus  lies  your  argument,  nor  can  you  say,  but  that  I  give  it  its 
whole  force. 

And  these  are  those  Proofs,  to  which  you  give  the  epithet  of  unde- 
mable,  and  upon  which  you  pronounce  the  Doctor  (p.  76  )  a  convict  of 
notorious  plagiarism.     Were  I  minded  to  express  myself  ingeniously 
upon  this  occasion,  I  could  not  do  it  in  better  words  than  in  those  of 
an  approved  author,  for  whom  you  doubtless  have  a  particular  esteem. 
'  Either  our  Vindicator  must  be  a  very  thoughtless  writer,  or  he  must 
hope  to  meet  with  very  thoughtless  readers ;  and  such  I  am  sure  they 
ntist  be,  if  this  way  of  arguing  passes  upon  them.'  (Mr.  B.  p.  259.) 
Never  was  that  bold  epithet,  undeniable,  more  miserably  abused  in  the 
press,  or  placed  in  a  post  where  it  could  less  maintain  its  ground. 
But  it  hath  been  the  peculiar  happiness  of  some  books  to  meet  with 
very  thoughtless  readers.     Nor  can  I  imagine  what  other  consideration 
coiild  have  given  our  honest  Vindicator  also  the  heart  to  set  up  for  an 
aofhol-.    I  could  pinch  you  somewhat  close  upon  this  your  undeniable. 
Bot  I  scorn  to  take  a  weak  enemy  at  advantage.    That  would  be  a 
disparagement  to  the  cause  I  have  in  hand :  and  Dr.  Bentley  might 
well  think  himself  a  man  as  unhappy  in  his  advocate,  as  he  is  happy  in 
hn  adversary,  were  this  the  best  defence  I  could  make  for  him,  that 
your  proofs  against  him  are  not  undeniable.     No,  Sir,  I'll  freely  abate 
you  that  strong  word.     If  you  can  but  make  them,  even  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  probability,  probable  j  I'll  allow  you  a  little  heightning  of 
your  stile,  and  you  shall  call  them  undeniable. 

Now  the  probability  of  your  proofs  depends  upon  the  probability 
of  the  supposition  upon  which  they  stand :  and  that  supposition  is  this; 
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That  Dr.  Bentley  never  met  with  those  citations  which  you  charge  upon 
him  as  stolen  from  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  either  ui  the  authors  themselves, 
in  whose  names  they  are  published,  or  in  any  other  book  whatsoever, 
save  in  your  MS.  For  had  he  met  with  them  any  where  else,  he  might 
as  well  have  transcribed  them  from  thence  as  from  your  MS.  Now  to 
suppose  this,  reduces  the  industrious  Dr.  Bentley's  polymathy  and 
multifarious  reading  (Mr.  B.  p.  101,  &c.)  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Or  else  you  must  suppose,  that  though  he  might  have  met  with  them 
elsewhere,  yet  he  would  never  have  observed  them,  so  as  to  have  drawn 
them  together,  and  presented  them  to  the  world  in  the  manner  he  hath 
done,  had  he  not  found  them  readily  collected  to  his  hands  by  Mr. 
Stanley ;  which  to  prove  will  put  you  as  hard  to  it  as  the  former.  (Con* 
cess.  8,  9,  infr.  p.  1 1,  12.)  This  1  think  is  a  clear  case.  So  that  the 
controversie  depending  between  us  is  plainly  this.  Whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  the  Doctor  should  have  both  seen  and  observed  those 
citations  in  some  other  books  besides  your  MS.  which  is  that  part  of 
the  question  I  take.  Or,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  he  had 
never  met  with  them  any  where  else,  or  never  would  have  observed 
them,  had  not  your  MS.  either  presented  him  with  them  in  words  at 
length,  or  at  least  directed  him  to  the  books  where  he  might  find  them ; 
which  is  the  point  you  are  to  maintain. 

Having  thus,  1  think,  very  fairly  and  clearly  stated  the  case,  and  as 
much  as  possibly  could  be  done  to  your  advantage :  let  us  calmly  and 
deliberately  argue  it  out.  In  the  doing  of  which,  for  method  sake,  I 
shall  proceed  in  this  order. 

First,  I  shall  produce  your  own,  and  your  friend's  Concessions  on 
behalf  of  the  Doctor. 

Then  I  shall  compare  your  Concessions  with  your  Assertions,  and 
from  thence  raise  some  just  and  reasonable  Exceptions,  deeply  affecting 
the  whole  body  of  your  proofs.  Which  being,  in  the  last  place,  ap- 
plied to  the  particular  instances,  I  shall  think  this  controversy  at  an  end. 

But  this  one  thing  I  must  observe  to  you  before  I  go  any  farther, 
that  hitherto  I  am  but  upon  the  defensive,  nor  as  yet  any  farther  con- 
cerned in  the  Doctor's  interests,,  than  barely  to  discharge  him  of  the 
accusation  you  bring  against  him;  so  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  upon 
the  very  lowest  terms  with  you,  and  shall  be  content  to  take  up  with 
that  indifferent  account  of  the  Doctor,  which  you  and  your  friends  are 
pleased  to  give  me,  and  make  the  best  I  can  of  it. 

To  begin  therefore  with  your  Concessions.  And  here  I  am  forced 
to  subpoena  in  two  or  three  witnesses  for  the  Doctor,  whose  testimonies 
will  be  of  so  much  the  greater  weight  in  this  cause,  by  how  much  the 
less  they  can  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  his  favour.  As  for  that 
Honourable  Genileuian,  whose  name  I  must  somewhat  often  make  use 
of  upon  this  occasion,  considering  how  necessary  his  evidence  is  to  roe, 
and  how  ill  I  could  have  spared  it,  I  hope  he  will  the  more  readily 
pardon  my  presumption  in  producing  it. 

CONCESSION  I. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person'of  singular  industry. 

Witness  i.  The  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire.  ExaminatioD  of 
>.  Bentley,  p.  285. 
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And  to  give  my  opinion,  what  he  (sc.  Dr.  Bentley)  is  fit  for,  I  think 
that  th(B  collectinc;  of  Greek  Fragments  and  Proverbs  would  he  a  pro- 
per employment  for  him. 

And  presently  after,  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  think,  tiiat  such  works  as 
these  might  ttirive  in  his  hands,  because  the  weliexecuting  them  depends 
chiefiy  on  two  qualities,  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  possess  ;  applica- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  be  employed  in  such  sorts  of  studies,  as  only 
load  the  memory  without  improving  the  understanding. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  *  Notwithstanding  his 
(sc.  Dr.  Bentley *s)  Accuracy  and  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the 
Frasments  of  Callimachus.' 

Witness  3.  The  author  of  the  Postscript  to  the  Honest  Vindication 
of  Tho.  Stanley,  Esquire,  lin.  antepenult.  '  I  am  neither  afraid,  nor 
ashamed  to  declare  that  I  have  a  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Bentlcy's  iearn- 
iog  and  industry.' 

Next  to  Industry,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  any  great  design  is 
required  Leisure,  and  the  opportunities  of  pursuing  it.  And  that  I 
think  'tis  well  known  the  Doctor*3  circumstances  have  happily  afforded 
him.     But  since  we  have  an  express  testimony  for  it,  I'll  make  that 

CONCESSION  II. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  who  hath  enjoyed  leisure  and  the  other  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  his  studies. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  Pref.  p.  3.  where  these  words  lin.  3.    '  The  per 
flOD,  who  by  the  help  ef  leisure  and  lexicons  shall  set  up  for  a  critic,' 
are  manifestly  designed  as  part  of  the  Doctor's  character,  vide  &  p.  187, 
189-     But  how  was  this  industry  and  leisure  employed?  Why,  which 
makes  concession  the  third. 

CONCESSION  III. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  well  read  in  dictionary-learning. 

In  taming  over  Greek  Vocabularies,  Onomasticons,  Etymologicons, 
Lexicons,  Glossaries,  Nomenclators  and  Scholia. 

*  Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  loco  jam  dicto,  Concess.  2.  and  the  places 
leferred  to  as  follows,  (p.  197 >  ^  208,  213,  223,  286,  &c.)  But 
two  of  these  Lexicographers  are  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore well  deserve  it,  to  have  a  particular  mark  set  upon  them, 
8C.  Suidas  and  Hesychius. 

1.  With  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant,  p.  1.97,  and 

2.  Hesychius  is  one  of  the  great  store- houses  of  his  alphabetical- 
kaming,  p.  183. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  9.  'A  volume  as  big  as  the 
lexicons  he  designs  to  publish.' 

And  if  he  designs  to  publish  them  surely  he  must  very  thoroughly 
have  read  thenu     Confer  cum  Mr.  B.  p.  223. 

Idem  iterum,  p.  33.  '  Dr.  Bentley  is  the  man  who  hath  sifted  the 
lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  both  printed  and  in  MS.' 

Witness  3.  One  A.  Alsop  late  Batchelor  of  Arts  of  Christ-Church 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Prefat.  to  his  Fabularum  yEsopi- 
camm  Delectus  Gr.  Lat.  h  Theatro  Sbeldoniano,  1698,  lin.  3,  4. 
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*  Richardum  quendarn  Bentleiiim,  viriim  in  volveudis  lexicis  satis  dili- 
geotem/  i.  e.  *  One  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  diligent  enough  at^turaiog 
over  lexicons.'  For  this  Sir  Alsop's  Richardum  quendarn  Beutleium^ 
I  take  to  be  the  very  self  same  person,  whom  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  195,  more 
respectively  stiles,  *  Richard  Bentley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty :'  and  that  R.  Bentley,  D.  D.  is  most 
certainly  Mr.  Graevius's  '  Richardus  Bentleius  Potentissimo  Regi 
Gulielmo  ^  Bibliothec^,  novum  sed  splendidLssimum  Britannias  lumen/ 
i.  e.  *  Richard  Bentley,  that  new  but  brightest  star  of  BritaiOy  Keeper 
of  the  Library  to  the  most  potent  King  William.' 

CONCESSION  IV. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  well  versed  in  the  indexes  of  books. 

Witness  I .  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  places  referred  to  as  follows  (p.  68, 
145,  165.)  and  more  especially  that  quotation  out  of  Quinctilian,  as 
applied  to  Dr.  Bentley.  '  Nee  san^  quisquani  est  tarn  procul  k  cog- 
nitione  eorum  remotus,  ut  non  indicem  certe  ex  BibliothedL  sumtum 
transferre  in  Libros  suos  possit :'  which  words  it  was  designed,  I  8U[>- 
pose,  we  should  understand  to  this  purpose.  '  No  man  can  be  so 
great  a  dunce,  but  that  by  turning  to  indexes  in  a  library  he  may 
collect  authorities  in  abundance,'  (p.  220.)  p.  68.  confer  cum  Dr.  B/s 
Answer,  p.  421. 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  83. — '  Harduin,  whose  indexes 
directed  Dr.  Bentley  to  thos6  quotations,  sc.  out  of  Pliny.' 

CONCESSION  V. 

Quotation  was  once  thought  the  Doctor's  peculiar  provinee ;  and 
particularly  the  quoting  things  lying  out  of  the  common  way  of 
reading. 

And  if  once  so,  I  see  no  reason  why  his  after  performances  should 
sink  his  reputation  upon  that  account. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle.  *  I  thought  quotation  had  been  the  Doctor's 
peculiar  province,'  p.  29,    Confer  cum  Dr.  B.'s  Answer,  p.  5,  &  13. 

Idem,  p.  45.  '  As  much  out  of  the  way  as  the  Doctor  loves  to  i^d ;' 
and  p.  226.  '  The  Doctor  is  one  that  distinguishes  himself,  by  findbg 
out  hints  in  the  odd  comers  of  books,  where  'tis  probable  no  body  else 
would  look  for  them.' 

CONCESSION  VI. 

Dr.  Bentley  consults  the  several  editions  of  books. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  *  to  consult  the  several  editions,  to  collate  the 
MSS.  to  turn  over  dictionaries,'  p.  223.   This  is  spoken  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

CONCESSION  VII. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in  criticism. 

Witness  1.    Honest  Vindicator,  p.  38,  in  the  words  now  named. 
Witness  2.    Mr.  Boyle.    '  A  man  of  the  Doctor's  polymatfay,  and 
great  reading,'  p.  101,  22,  &  al. 

CONCESSION  vm. 

In  reading  the  ancients.  Dr.  Bentley  digests  his  observatioiis  and  col- 
lections into  the  method  of  common-place. 
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Witness  Mr.  Bo^^le.  For  so  I  suppose  be  would  have  us  understand 
hiro,  ivlien  p.  27>  tie  joins  Stobaeus  and  Suidas  together,  the  one  an 
eminent  coinmon-placer,  the  other  a  no  less  eminent  dictionary-writer, 
as  the  two  sorts  of  men  for  whom  the  Doctor  hath  a  particular  regard, 
q.  d.  the  Doctor  hath  no  less  a  talent  at  common- placing  than  he  hath 
at  dictionary-making.    Confer  cum  p.  C23. 

CONCESSION  IX. 

Dr.  Bentley  had  long  since  formed  a  design  of  collecting  the  fragmenti 

of  all  the  Greek  poets. 

How  long  since  to  a  point  of  time  wc  cannot  tell.  That  he  had  not 
only  formed  the  design,  but  made  considerable  progress  in  it  before 
the  year  91,  is  certain. 

Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  194,  where  he  quotes,  and  by  building  an 
ai^gument  upon  it,  subscribes  to  the  following  passage  out  of  the 
Doctor's  letter  to  Dr.  Mill,  printed  at  the  end  of  Malela,  Anno  i691, 
p.  20.  '  Nam  in  his  rebus  verba  mihi  dari  baud  facile  patior ;  qui,  ut 
sciSy  fragmenta  omnium  poetarum  Graecorum  cum  emendationibus  ac 
notis,  grande  opus,  edere  constitueram.'  In  which  words  (as  Mr. 
Boyle  truly  and  fairly  represents  the  meaning  of  them)  the  Doctor 
boldly  declares  his  opinion  of  himself  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
eauly  be  lieceived  in  knowing  whether  a  Greek  verse  were  ascribed  to 
its  proper  author,  and  that  because  he  once  had  it  in  his  intentions  to 
have  published  the  fragments  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  with  emendations 
and  notes  upon  them  ;  which,  should  he  have  finished  it,  would  have 
made  a  large  work. 

Nor  had  he  formed  the  design  only,  but  made  considerable  progress 
in  it*  Witness  the  many  pregnant  instances  of  it  in  the  fore-named 
Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  and  more  particularly  the  specimen  there  given 
upon  the  Tragic  poet  Ion.  p.  50,  &  seqq.  and  Mr.  Boyle's  own  Confes- 
sion, p*  285.  '  In  one  of  these  (sc.  the  collecting  of  Greek  fragments) 
he  hath  succeeded  well.' 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  who,  p.  94,  calls  the  collecting 
Greek  fragments  the  Doctor's  old  beloved  studies. 

CONCESSION  X. 

Dr.  Bentley  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correcting  the  fragments  of 

Callimachus. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  '  Notwithstanding  his  accuracy, 
his  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and 
strictness  in  correcting  the  failures  of  others/ 

CONCESSION  XI. 
Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  additions  of  his  own  to  Mr.  Stanley's  MS. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator  in  the  place  just  now  referred  to,  p.  42. 

*  It  onght  to  be  confest  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  additions 
of  his  own,  to  what  was  collected  to  his  hands  so  readily.'    And  p.  33, 

•  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  addi- 
tiona  to  Mr.  Stanley *s  Collections ;  and  ft  must  have  been  a  prodigy, 
if  a  man,  who  has  sifted  the  old  lexicographers  and  scholiasts  both 
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printed  and  in  MS.  should  not  have  found  out  some  passages,  which 
had  escaped  the  diligence  of  that  learned  jreutleman ;  of  whose  notes 
it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  an  imperfect  drauglit  of  a  more  com- 
plete work/ 

Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  being  but  an  imperfect  draught  of  a  more  com- 
plete work  ;  from  a  man  who  had  sifted  the  lexicographers  and 
scholiasts  both  printed  and  in  MS.  and  sifted  them  with  a  design  of 
collecting  the  fragments  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  one  might  reasonably 
have  expected  Additions  deserving  a  better  title  than  that  diminutive 
epithet  some ;  some  Additions,  sc.  some  few  inconsiilerable  ones,  here 
and  there  an  oHd  quotation.  So  cautiously  do  you  express  yourself. 
But  as  I  am  as  yet  upon  the  receiving  hand,  I  must  content  myself  with 
what  you  are  pleased  to  give  me,  only  desiring  of  you,  that  what  you 
here  not  over  liberally  grant,  you  would  not  elsewhere  retract,  but 
still  allow  these  sonu  additions  to  be  the  Doctor's  own. 

1  shall  make  bold    to  borrow  of  you   yet  one  Concession  more, 

in  which,  though  the  Doctor  be  not  immediately  concerned,  yet  it 

will  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the  managing  of  his  cause.     And  that 

is  this  I 

CONCESSION  XII. 

That  besides  what  had  been  formerly  printed  upon  this  author,  the 
illustrious  Spanheim  hath  done  some  service  to  Callimachos  both  in 
his  Collection  of  Fragments,  and  in  an  entire  Volume  of  learned 
Annotations  upon  that  Poet ;  hand  in  hand  with  whose  Collection 
Dr.  Bentley's  Collection  appears,  and  in  multiplied  instances 
concurs. 
Witness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  32.  in  the  words  here  expressed* 

''  Thus  have  I  gained  of  you  a  competent  number  of  Concessions,  with 
which  I  am  got  up  to  the  very  throat  of  the  cause,  and  have  little  more 
to  do  now,  than  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  apply  it  to  the  mutter  in 
hand.  And  if  you  do  not  by  this  time  apprehend  the  danger  which 
threatens  all  your  undeniables,  you  are  a  person  of  that  happy  consti- 
tution, which  renders  a  man  secure  and  fearless. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  of  singular  industry  and  application,  and  by 
tlie  very  make  of  his  nature  particularly  addicted  to  these  sorts  of 
studies,  upon  which  he  is  now  called  into  question  (V.  supra  the  several 
Concessions,  and  the  places  there  referred  to.) :  hath  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  opportunities  of  pursuing  them  :  is  extremely  well-versed 
in  the  old  lexicographers;  nor  less  familiar  with  the  scholiasts:  knows, 
no  man  better,  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  an  index  :  quotation  is  his 
peculiar  province:  when  he  reads  an  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin, 
IS  for  consulting  the  several  editions  of  him,  and  collating  the  MSS : 
is  a  man  of  vast  polymathy,  and  presumed- to  have  read  all  authors  in 
criticism  :  digests  his  lections  and  observations  into  the  method  of  com- 
mon-place :  had  long  since  formed  the  design  of  collectmg  the  frag- 
ments of  all  the  Greek  poets :  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correcting 
those  of  Callimachus  in  particular:  hath  made  some  additions  of  hb 
own  to  Mr.  Stanley's  collegtion :  was  in  this  work  of  collectmg  the 
fragments  of  Callimachus,  as  preceded  by  Vulcaniiis  and  Dacier,  so 
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accompanied  with  his  Excellency  Spanhemius;  hand  in  hand  with 
whose  collection  the  Doctor's  collection  appears,  and  in  multiplied 
instances  concurs.     All  which,  notwithstanding,  after  all  this  industry 
and  leisure,  so  employed  as  is  before  described,  and  upon  a  design  so 
long  since  formed  :  this  self  same  Dr.  Bentley  is  a  notorious  plagiary. 
But  how  so  ?  why,  because  Mr.  Stanley  also  had  fallen  upon  the  same 
design  of  collecting  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and  had  made  some 
little  beginnings  in  the  work,  an  imperfect  draught  of  which  is  still 
preserved :  and  this  imperfect  draught  of  Mr.  Stanley's  collections,  the 
Doctor  had  the  misfortune  to  have  put  into  his  hands ;  and  in  this 
imperfect  draught  there  are  (in  a  considerable  number  of  instances) 
the  same  quotations,  and  (in  some  very  few)  the  same  corrections  as 
are  in  the  Doctor's  more  finished  piece.    Building  upon  this,  you  con- 
clude your  work  is  done,  and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute, 
invite   the  reader  to  Mr.  Bennet's  shop,  in  St.  Paul's  Cburch-yardj 
(p.  32.)  where  he  will  see  the  self  same  words  and  syllables  in  Mr, 
Stanley's  manuscript,  as  in  Dr.  Bentley's  printed  collection,  (p.  76.) 
This  seems  so  fiiir  an  appeal  that  the  unwary  reader  is  presently  taken 
with  it.     For  what  farther  satisfaction  would  one  desire  in  such  a  case 
than  ocular  demonstration  ?    What  fuller  conviction  than  so  apparent 
matter  of  fact  ?    All   which  notwithstanding,  I  shall  not  scniple  to 
pronounce  that  reader  very  thoughtless  upon  whom  this  way  of  arguing 
shall  pass  for  demonstration.     For  both  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Doctor 
having  fallen  upon  the  same  thought  of  collecting  the  fragments  of 
Callimachus,  that  there  should  be  some  of  the  same  quotations  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  is  so  far  from  being  a  convictive  evidence  of  the 
latter  having  transcribed  them  from  the  former,  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  renders  it  impossible  to  have  been  otherwise:  unless  we  must 
suppose  some  strange  chance  so  to  have  divided  the  course  of  their 
reading,  that   they  should  not  so  much   as    have  dipped    into   the 
safoe  books.    For  if  they  both  read  the  same  authors,  and  both  with 
a  design  of  collecting  the  same  fragments ;  it  is  impossible  but  that 
so  £ur  as  from  the  time  of  their  having  entered  upon  that  design,  they 
kept  pace  with  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  they  must 
also  (allowing  for  here  and  there  an  oversight)  have  transferred  into 
their  collections  the  same  quotations.     And  had  Mr.  Stanley  carried 
on  hu  work  farther.  Dr.  Bentley's  collection  must  also  of  necessity, 
without  his  ever  having  seen  Mr.  Stanley's,  have  fallen  in  with  It 
oflener  than  now  it  doth,  and  his  some  additions,  as  you  call  them, 
have  been  proportionably  fewer  than  they  now  are.    So  that  (to  remind 
you  of  the  state  of  the  question)  to  make  good  your  accusation  of 
plagiarism  against  Dr.  Bentley  upon  the  account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  MS. 
one  of  these  two  points  ought  to  have  been  more  particularly  msisted 
upon ;  either  that  Mr.  Stanley's  collection  was  a  very  complete  one, 
those  some  additions  of  the  Doctor's  bemg  but  few  and  inconsiderable 
.in  comparison  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  nave  found  readily  collected 
to  his  hands  by  Mr.  Stanley  ;  the  direct  contrary  to  which  is  the  truth 
<  ithe  case :  Or  else,  that  those  other  some  quotations,  which  you 
ch^ge  upon  him  as  borrow'd  from  Mr.  Stanley,  were  such  chosen 
pieces,  and  Ivins:  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  Doctor's  reading,  that 
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lie  would  certainly  have  miiised  of  thcoiy  had  be  not  fouod  tbem  10 
your  MS.  of  which  I  say  the  same  as  of  the  former ;  the  dtatiom  a€ 
Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  being  the  most  easily  come  at  of  any  in  the  whole 
set;  and  lying  so  full  m  tlie  Doctor's  daily  walks,  that  he  could  not 
but  have  stumbled  upon  them,  even  whether  he  would  or  no.  And 
yet  you  run  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  upon  your  wild  and 
groundless  supposition,  which  you  take  for  granted,  without  offering 
one  syllable  in  proof  of  it,  (Sup.  p.  5.)  that  the  Doctor  had  never  met 
with  those  citations  any  where  else,  or  never  observed  them  till  he  lit 
upon  them  in  your  MS.  This  is  that  grand  supposition  which  support* 
all  your  proofs :  which  therefore,  when  upon  a  review  of  the  Conces- 
sions before  laid  down,  you  shall  see  so  miserably  betrayed,  yon  wiH 
find  cause  to  blame  your  own  incircumspection,  and  wish  you  had 
beeu  more  sparing  of  yoUr  compliments. 

And  now.  Sir,  as  for  the  promise  which  I  made  you  of  a  conpnrison 
between  your  Concessions  and  your  Assertions ;  I  think  I  may  save  myself 
that  labour,  and  leave  it  to  tlie  reader,  from  what  hath  been  aliendj 
said  to  collect  how  far  those  liberal  encomiums  bestowed  upoa  the 
Doctor  for  hb  industry,  and  the  several  other  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, so  happily  qualifying  him  for  undertakings  of  this  nature,,  will 
go  to  discharge  him  of  the  foul  imputation  of  plagiarism ;  and  how 
inconsistent  the  one  part  of  the  character  you  give  us  of  him  is  with 
the  other  part  of  it* 

Tfs  not  for  that  the  necessity  of  the  cause  requires  thu  pKcantion 
and  exactness,  that  I  am  thus  grave,  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  mathema- 
tical in  making  my  approaches  to  the  argument,  but  out  of  the  reiptct 
1  bear  to  your  person,  whom,  being  altc^ether  unknown  to  me,  I  wonM 
not  willingly  affront;  which  construction  might  be  made  of  it,  shooM 
I  answer  your  suggestions  in  so  slight  and  superficial  a  manner,  as  if 
they  did  not  deserve  a  more  thorough  consideration.  And  besides^ 
tbise  so  emphatic  terms  in  which  you  press  on  your  accusation  npen 
the  Doctor,  will  plead  my  excuse,,  if  V  be  at  more  pains  than  other- 
wise could  have  been  judged  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  so  serious 
and  operose  a  reply.  Undeniable  proof,  ocular  demonstration,  maMcr 
of  fact,  manifest  conviction :  these,  sure,  are  too  weighty  tfiim  to  be 
jMSsed  over  with  a  loose  harangue.  The  nature  of  your  eriduice  in 
general,  I  thmk,  hath  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  I  proceoi 
now  in  due  form  and  manner  to  lay  in  (which  was  the  next  ttnag  fuo- 
jiosed)  my  Exceptions  against  your  Proofs  m  particular.  All  yov 
allegations  therefore  a^^inst  the  Doctor  I  admit  to  pass  for  goodi 
evidence,  or  (if  you  will  have  it  so)  undeniable  Proofs ;  those  oaly  ^mncb 
fall  under  these  Exceptions  following,  excepted. 

EXCEPTION  1. 

^  The  several  passages  taken  out  of  the  old  lexicographers  and  acb^ 
liasts  (Sttpr.  p.  8.  &  seq.) :  with  whom  the  Doctor  being  so  ftmiliaily 
acquainted,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  those  quntatioM 
«TOi  which  those  authors  must  needs  have  supi^y'd  him. 

XXCBPTION  t» 

The  pasiages  marked  out  iu  the  indexes  of  boaks;    For  die  Doelcr 
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being  presumed  to  be  so  well  versed  iu  indexes,  cEDnot  be  presumed, 
wheo  lie  was  upon  coJIectinjc  the  frapiicnts  ofCallimachus,!©  have 
been  at «  loss  for  such  of  them,  as  tbose  indexes  would  most  readily 
have  directed  him  to. 

EXCEPTION  3. 

Tlie  several  fragments  or  testimonia  relating  to  Callimachus  extant  in 
Valcanius  and  Dacier's  editions  of  that  author.  (Antw.  1584,  12mo. 
Paris,  1675,  4to.)  For  the  passages  there  extant  the  Doctor,  whose 
piactice  it  is  to  consult  the  several  editions  of  books,  must  needs  have 
seeo :  which  yet  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  instances  you 
produce  against  him,  as  pitK>fs  of  his  plagiarism  from  your  MS. 

EXCEPTION  4. 

Those  Quotations  which  the  Doctor  bad  actually  printed  before 
ever  be  saw  your  MS.  (Iu  £p.  ad  liu.  Malel.)  or  which  are  taken  from 
authors  with  whom  it  plainly  appears  he  was  before  then  very  ikmiliariy 
acqoaifited. 

EXCEPTION  5. 

Those  citations  or  corrections  in  which  Mr.  Stanley's  Collection, 
Mr.  Spaiiheim*s,  and  the  Doctor's  concur.  For  if  Mr.  Spanheim  could 
without  the  help  of  your  MS.  light  upon  many  ^  the  same  things 
which  are  in  your  MS.  why  might  not  Dr.  Beiitley  do  the  like  7  unless 
we  ipast  suppose  the  Doctor  to  have  been  less  diligent  in  searching 
after  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  or  less  curious  in  correcting  the  - 
failures  of  others  :  which  both  your  own  words*  and  the  plain  matter 
of  £ict  (as  will  apfiear  to  any  one  that  shall  compare  tne  Doctor's 
collection  with  any  of  the  other  collections  printed  together  with  his) 
aianilestly  confute. 

EXCEPTION  6. 

Sach  passages  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  book  whatsoever, 
whether  printed  or  MS.  save  only  in  Mr.  Stanley's  collection.  For  the 
Doctor  taking  such  delight  in  quotation,  having  been  so  long  upoa 
thia  colkctiug  design,  treasuring  up  his  collections  into  common-place» 
beiag  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in  critic,  spending  his  time  ia 
tuniiog  over  old  MSS.  and  fetching  his  quotations  out  of  the  odd  cor- 
neii  of  books,  where  scarce  any  body  else  would  look  for  them :  I 
caonot  imagine  what  one  of  all  your  proo£i  may  be  presumed  to  have 
escaped  so  diligent  a  search ;  unless  produced  out  of  some  such  boolb^ 
whether  printed  or  MS.  which  the  Doctor  never  had  the  possibility 
^  seeing. 

EXCEPTION  7- 

And  lastly,  1  except  also  out  of  the  number  of  proofs  those  few 
corrections  in  which  Mr.  Stanley's  manuscript  collection,  and  the 
Doctor's  printed  one  concur,  though  not  to  be  shewn  in  any  book  in 
the  world,  saving  in  those  two.  For  the  Doctor  having  been  so 
critically  exact  in  correcting  the  fragments -of  Callimachus,  and  having 
proved  the  exactness  of  his  judgment  upon  so  many  difficult  placea 
untouched  by  Mr.  Stanley,  he  caxmot  r^onably  be  presumed  to  have 
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overlooked  those  other  so  manifestly  corrupt  lexicons  which  tKvman 
that  understood  an^  thing  belonging  to  Callimachus,  could  have 
passed  by  unobserved  (as  that  of  AkixXij  for  'ExaXij,  n«  5^2.  v.  Span- 
hemii  fragm.  p.  278,) ;  nay,  which  any  schoolboy  that  had  but  gram- 
mar enough  to  scan  a  Greek  verse,  would  have  rectified  (as  that  of 

Uv^oy  for  ^£y$£6oy,  n.  49.)-  An^  »f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ™®^^  (^^  ^^^  ^^O  of 
those  corrections,  which  you  charge  upon  him  as  stolen  from  Mr. 
Stanley.  Though  both  Mr.  Stanley's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  talent  at  these 
stort  of  studies  being  well  known,  it  had  been  no  such  strange  jumping 
of  V.  its,  if  they  had  in  more  instances  of  this  kind  hit  upon  the  same 
conjectures :  which  yet  they  have  so  rarely  done  (and  then  only  in 
places  of  the  most  obvious  emendation)  tnat  there  was  no  need  of 
laying  in  this  caveat. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Exceptions  I  had  to  make  against  your 
Proofs,  all  of  them  founded  upon  your  own  Concessions ;  which  you 
cannot  in  honour  retract :  though  indeed  you  have  given  little  more 
than  what  I  might  honestly  have  assumed  for  the  Doctor  without  be- 
coming your  debtor.  But  since  you  were  so  over  and  above  obliging, 
I  was  willing  to  close  in  with  you  upon  your  own  terms.  Especially 
most  of  those  things  being  delivered  with  such  a  peculiar  gracefulness 
and  decency  of  style,  which  my  unpractised  pen  could  never  have 
attained  to.  Nor  can  you  now  say,  that  I  have  any-wbere  abused  or 
misrepresented  you,  having  all  along  recited  your  own  words  and 
syllables,  put  no  forc'd  interpretation  upon  them ;  nor  charged  them 
with  consequences  which  they  do  not  naturally  bear.  Ana  'tb  but 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  arms,  if  one  can  make  ones  self  roaster  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  to  turn  it  upon  themselves  :  and  if  your  testimonies 
for  the  Doctor  must  be  of  no  weight,  'tis  a  most  unequitable  demand 
that  your  testimonies  against  him  should  be  of  greater.  So  that  till 
you  can  produce  some  such  proofs  as  will  not  fall  under  some  or  other 
of  these  Exceptions,  the  Doctor  may  still  be,  for  all  his  having  seen 
your  MS.  as  free  from  the  crime  of  plagiarism  as  the  man  that  never 
saw  it. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  transactions,  wherein  the  preliminaries 
rightly  adjusted,  the  whole  affair  is  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion :  of 
which  kind  I  take  to  be  our  present  controversy.  The  reader,  who 
understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  we  are  upon,  can- 
not  but  by  this  time  begin  to  perceive  how  the  case  stands  between  the 
Doctor  and  your  MS.  and  where  things  are  like  to  end.  I  must  how- 
ever, were  it  only  for  form  sake,  enter  into  the  detail  of  particulan, 
which  I  shall  do  in  this  method. 

First,  I  shall  take  some  decads  of  your  proofs  just  in  order  as  tbej 
lie,  and  try  them  by  the  rules  before  given,  subjoining  to  them  at  con- 
venient distances,  some  proper  remarks,  which  added  to  those  general 
observations  already  made,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  think  yourself 
neglected,  or  complain  that  I  have  done  my  work  but  by  halves.  Aud 
by  that  I  shall  have  taken  this  course  with  three  or  four  decads  of  your 
proofs  (for  they  area  great  nuuiber  of  them  in  all)  I  shall  presume  upon 
it».  that  both  you  aud  my  reader  will  be  well  enough  content  I  should 
bold  my  hand,  aud  dispatch  the  rest  of  them  by  wholesale.    To  place 
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things  under  an  easy  view  to  the  eye,  I  must  make  use  of  two  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  one  to  represent  (as  as  it  were)  the  Plaintiff, 
and  head  the  sdlegations,  the  other  to  represent  the  Defendant,  and 
father  the  replications.  The  former  shall  be  V.  standing  for  Vindicator, 
the  other  from  its  order  in  the  alphabet,  W. 

TRe  first  Decad  of  Proofs, 

V.  The  citation  out  of  Harpocration,  "Akux  dym  xa)  rx  If — as 
in  Dr.  Bentley,  p.  305.  n.  1.  (Proof  1.) 

W.  And  as  in  Mr.  Spanheim,  p.  293.  n.  11.  Exception  5.  Harpo« 
<*ratioii  is  a  lexicographer.  Exception  1.  Tis  marked  out  in  the  index 
I  to  Harpocration.    Exception  2.    (L.  B.  1683,  4to.) 

V.   The  same  citation  out  of  Suidas,  ibid.    (Pr.  2.) 

W.  With  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant.  Concession  3. 
Exception  1. 

V.   An  epigram  out  of  Martial,  n.  2.  (Pr.  3.) 

W.   Id  Dacier's  Callimachus  inter  Testimonia  Veterum,  Exc.  3. 

y.   The  citation  out  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  n.  2.   (Pr.  4.) 

W.  Index  to  Clem.  Alex.  Exc.  2. 

V.    Another  of  the  same,  n.  3.   (Pr.  5.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.  Two  citations  out  of  Didymus  upon  Homer,  n.  5,  6.   (Pr.  6,  7.^ 

W.  Not  Proofs. 

V.   A  quotation  out  of  Servius  upon  Virgil,  n.  7-    (Pr,  8.) 

W.  Index  to  Servius  upon  Virgil,  Exc.  2.   (4to.  l648.) 

V.    Another  of  the  same,  n.  8.   (Pr.  9.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.  A  citation  out  of  Slobseus,  n.  11.  (Pr.  10.) 

W.  Index  again,  Exc.  2.  in  Vulcanius  his  Callimachus^  p.  138.  or 
in  Daciei^s  p.  152.   Exc.  S. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

VERSIFICATION  OF  HOMER^ 

AND 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DIGAMMA 

IN    HIS    POEMS. 

i  HE  subject  of  the  foUowine  discussion  was  undertaken  with  a 
▼iew  of  unfolding  the  laws  of  Homer's  versification,  and  of  ex- 
anuning  the  validity  of  certain  theories  respecting  the  use  of  the 
iEolic  I)igamma  in  his  Poems.  When  my  attention  was  more 
particularly  turned  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  other  metres  used  by  the  Greeks,  I  was  very  much 
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struck  with  the  looseness  and  uncertainty  that  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  all  the  commentators  and  editors  of  Homer  that  I  had- 
an  opportunity  of  consulting.  While  the  laws  of  lambiCf  Tro* 
chaic,  and  Anapxstic  verse  seemed  to  be  fixed  with  great  precision^ 
particularly  by  the  late  Professor  Porson,  nothing  material  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  done  towards  establishing  the  rules  of 
Hexameter  verse  since  the  time  of  Clarke,  whose  labors  in  this 
department  have  long  been  considered  as  unsatisfactory.  The  con- 
clusion naturally  to  be  drawn  was,  either  that  Homer  constructed 
his  verse  without  any  definite  rules  and  principles  to  guide  him, 
which  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  suppose,  or  that  his  language 
had  been  so  altered  by  ignorant  grammarians  and  critics,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  attempts  at  establishing  those  principles  upon  which  he  had 
founded  it.  Another  impediment  also,  of  a  tendency  still  more 
adverse,  arose  from  certain  theories  which  several  critics  of  great 
celebrity  had  formed,  in  order  to  account  for  some  peculiarities 
which  the  ordinary  laws  of  verse  seemed  inadequate  to  explain. 
If  Homer's  poems  have  been  as  much  corrupted  by  interpolatimis 
and  other  changes  as  some  ingenious  men  suppose,  then  I  conceive 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  investigation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  versification  was  founded  ^  because  we  must  be 
uncertain,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  what  is  genuine  and 
what  spurious,  and  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  IBad 
.  and  Odyssey  are  a  mere  farrago  of  some  original  descriptions  and 
sublime  passages,  with  other  pieces  of  far  inferior  merit,,  and  in  a 
different  style.  Though  interpolations  and  errors,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  yet,  I  imagine,  every  unpre^ 
judiced  reader,  capable  of  understanding  these  poems  in  the  origi-* 
nal  language,  will  think  with  me,  that  throughout,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, they  bear  the  marks  and  impress  of  one  mind,  too  much 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  poets  in  intention,  description, 
delineation  of  character,  and  every  distinguishing  mark  of  poetic 
genius,  to  be  confounded  with  the  humble  imitations  of  ordinary 
authors.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  body  of  his  poems 
presented,  even  at  this  distant  period,  no  very  incorrect  specimen 
of  what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  language,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  nearly  such  as  came  from  Homer's  lips. 
Nor  am  I  aware,  after  having  pursued  the  investigation  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  my  opinion.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  think  that  I  have  discovered  certain  laws  vpoii 
which  his  verse  must  have  been  constructed,  as  they  apply,  with 
some  exceptions  which  I  shall  afterwafds  notice,  to  almost  every 
line  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     But  before  either  tlatiiig  o» 

«  See  Dr.  Burgess  *  Adnotationet^  in  Dawesii  Miscellanea  Critica,'  p.  416. 

and  VilJoison*s  '  Prolegomena  in  Ilomerum/  p.  0. 
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sappcMTting  them  by  examples,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  si 
little  farther  into  the  validity  of  those  opinions,  which  represent 
the  language  of  these  poems  as  haying  undergone  such  changes  as 
to  require  adventitious  aid  to  make  the  verse,  in  several  instances, 
complete. 

These  opinions  seem  to  rest  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Ian- 
,guage  and  dialect,  which  Homer  used,  were  rude  and  uncultivated 
when  compared  with  the  same  language  as  it  appeared  in  the  works 
of  later  writers.  If  we  had  possessed,  as  in  our  own  country,  a 
regular  series  of  authors  from  the  time  when  the  language  began 
Co  be  first  cultivated,  to  enable  us  to  mark  the  various  changes  and 
improvements  which  it  underwent,  we  could  then  have  formed 
aome  judgment  how  far  these  opinions  were  correct.  But  unfor- 
funately  we  have  no  documents  of  this  kind  by  which  to  judge  of 
Homer^s  language.  He  appears  all  at  once,  the  first  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  poets,  as  if  fortune  had  determined  that  he  should 
stand  alone,  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  had  sunk  in  the 
oeean  of  oblivion  every  monument  that  might  seem  to  have  helped 
faim  to  the  summit  of  greatness.  But  we  are  not,  on  this  account^ 
to  suppose  that  the  literature  oi  his  country,  whatever  it  was,  had 
not  bc«n  cultivated  to  any  extent,  that  die  language  was  neither 
Tefined  nor  polished,  or  that  poets  of  considerable  eminence  had 
not  existed  to  point  out,  by  their  example,  the  padi  which  he  so 
successfully  trod.  Though  a  veil  of  mystery  still  hangs  over  the 
place  of  his  birth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  either  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  that  the 
dial^  he  chiefly  used  was  the  Ionian.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  historians,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  quarter  of  Greece,  as  well  as  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  werej  at  ^ 
very  early  period,  far  superior  to  those  situated  more  towards  the 
westf  in  civilization,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  particularlv  poetry. 
The  names  of  Thamyris,  Olen,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  EumoU 
pus  are  recorded  as  the  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  even  of 
philosophy  and  religion ;  and  though  some  doubt  may  be  enteiv 
tained  whether  all  of  them  were  prior  to  Homer,  there  can  be 
none  respecting  the  first,  since  he  is  represented  by  that  poet  hinw 
self  as  having  contended  with  the  Muses.'  The  current  of  Gre^ 
cian  civilization  evidently  flowed  from  Thessaly,  Thrace,  Lycia, 
and  Phrygia,  as  well  as  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  carried 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  had  been  previously  esta^ 
hlisbed  iu  those  countries.  But  it  is  evident,  from  many  circunw 
stances  which  occur  in  Homer's  poems,  that  none  of  the  arts  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  poetry.  The  praises  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
weie  all  celebrated  in  verse.    The  laws  of  the  ancient  legislators 


Iliad,  2. 695. 
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were  communicated  through  the  same  medium.  £veii  maxims  -of 
morality,  as  well  as  the  history  of  events,  were  recorded  in  the 
poet's  song,  and  recited  to  the  people  by  a  class  of  men  who  wan^ 
dered  about  from  place  to  place,  with  the  view  of  instructing  and 
delighting  their  hospitable  entertainers.  Was  it  surprising  then 
that  the  language  of  poetry  should  have  been  cultivated,  even  be- 
fore Homer's  time,  to  an  amazing  degree  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Greece,  when  the  other  arts,  which  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion witli  it,  had  made  far  less  progress  ?  Great  facility  was 
aflForded  for  this  purpose  by  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language. 
Its  wonderful  aptness  for  combhiation  \  its  varieties  of  flexion ;  its 
expressive  sounds,  and  peculiar  felicity  for  characterising  every 
object  of  nature,  from  the  study  of  which  it  might  be  said  to 
have  sprung,  rendered  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
particularly  in  that  art  which  was  cultivated  both  with  the  view  to 
instruct. and  please,  not  merely  the  multitude,  but  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  To  suppose  that  either,  on  the  one  hand.  Homer 
brought  it  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  in  which  it  appears  in  his 
poems,  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  is 
not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  he  employed  it,  but  that  it 
was  greatly  modernised  after  his  time,  seem  to  be  equally  destitult 
of  foundation.  Its  elemental  parts  must  have  been  oombinedf 
modified,  and  varied  in  different  ways  by  the  elision  both  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  particularly  the  former :  its  compound  terms 
must  have  been  rendered  less  rugged  when  united  together,  and  its 
character  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  and  as  adapted  to  all  its  ruleSf 
must  have  been  previously  fixed.  That  he  showed  its  powers  and 
its  endless  variety,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  preceding  poet,  is 
almost  unquestioned  j  and  that  he  freely  employed,  what  scarcely 
any  other  language  could  have  allowed,  shades  of  dialect  spoken 
by  contiguous  tribes,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  with  some  limita- 
tions :  for,  as  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show,  there  is  much 
less  variety  of  dialect  in  Homer  than  is  commonly  supposed.  StiU 
he  found  the  poetical  style  in  a  high  state  of  improvement*  retain- 
ing, however,  in  a  few  instances,  vestiges  of  the  rude  state  from 
which  it  had  sprung.'  But  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  widi  tnitb, 
that  the  Ionian  dialect,  which  he  chiefly  used,  had  been  refined  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  elision  of  consonants  and  the  Inringing 
together  as  many  vowels  as  were  consistent  with  the  structure  of 
the  component  parts  of  words  and  the  harmony  of  sound.  This 
practice,  which  is  common  in  every  language,  was  carried  to  a  far 
p:reater  extent  in  that  of  the  Greeks  than  in  those  of  barbacous  na^ 
tions,  where  a  multiplicity  of  consonants  are  to  be  found  unfa- 
vorable for  combination,  and  where  the  constituent  parts  of  many 

}  I  mean  the  terxninatious  ft,  0a,  9i  and  9*y  and  lu 
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words  cannot  be  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
clidons  that  took  place.  How  far  such  elisions  were  admitted  in 
the  language  Homer  used,  may  be  a  curious  and  not  unprofitable 
inquiry,  but  cannot  in  any  shape,  I  imagine,  affect  the  structure  of 
hb  yerse,  as  they  must  all  have  been  made  at  a  period  long  prior 
to  his  time.* 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
vernficarion,  that  he  must  have  used  what  was  called  the  MoY\C 
digamma,  which,  though  not  found  in  the  editions  of  his  poemSy 
nor  perhaps  in  those  copies  of  them  formerly  circulated  among  the 
Athenians,  and  revised  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  is  essen« 
tial  to  the  structure  of  some  parts  of  his  verse.  That  the  .£olians 
used  such  a  letter,  is  evident  from  the  assertion  of  several  ancient 
Authors ;  but  till  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Homer  chiefly 
used  the  JEolic  dialect ;  that  the  digamma,  if  he  did  use  it,  was 
not  a  vowel  sound,  but  always  possessed  the  power  of  a  consonant^ 
and  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  his  versification,  I  must  be*^ 
penmtted  to  withhold  my  assent  from  such  an  opinion.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  dialect  which  Homer  chiefly  used  was  the 
Ionian  and  not  the  ^olian  :  of  this  we  can  only  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  two  as  they  are  found  in  inscriptions,  on  monu- 
mentSy  or  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Every  scholar  knows 
that  there  are  but  few  remains  of  the  ^olic  dialect  now  to  be 
found  ;  and  those  specimens  of  it  which  still  exist,  with  which  we 
can  compare  the  poems  of  Homer,  bear  a  very  different  appear-. 
ance  from  his  language.    I  allow,  indeed,  that  some  peculiarities 

'  Mr.  Payne  Knigiit,  both  in  his  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet 
and  Pfolegomena  to  Homer,  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  leanw 
in^  endeavoured  to  siiow  that  Homer's  language  was  not,  in  many  in- 
stuices,  6uch  as  we  now  have«it  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  tliis  I 
|Mirtly  agree  with  him,  but  upon  rather  different  principles.  His  inquiries, 
if  my  opinion  be  correct,  go  back  to  a  period  of  the  language  prior  to  Ho- 
mei^s  time.  To  proceed  with  effect  in  sucfi  an  inquiry,  I  apprehend  wc  must 
tiy  to  discover  the  elementary  parts  of  the  language,  not  merely  the  letters 
on  which  Mr.  K.  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  useful  light,  but  also  of  the 
origiiial  parts  of  words:  their  combinations  should  be  traced,  if  possible,  to 
their  constituent  parts :  above  all,  the  terminations  both  of  nouns  and 
veibs*  should  be  attempted  to  Ic  discovered,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
they  were  or i^nally  separate  and  independent  words  with  distinct  accepta- 
tions. To  discover  the  modifications  they  underwent  when  brought  mto 
coinbiiMition  with  other  words,  and  Jthe  superadded  idea  they  were  calculated 
to  convey,  would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive.  To  ascertain  also  the 
auises  why  vowels,  originally  short,  and  supported  only  by  single  conso- 
nants, are  uniformly  long,  would  likewise  be  of  great  utility.  It  is  to  such 
imrposes  the  digamma  may  lie  rendered  useful,  but  in  no  degree,  I  appre- 
nend,  to  the  language  as  used  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  terminations  of  verbs  in  a  small 
work,  entitled^  ^  An  Analysis  of  the  Fonnation  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Edinb. 
iai3. 
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ascribed  to  the  JEoXxc  dialect  are  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  but  the 
same  may  be  »aid  of  the  Attic ;  for  at  an  early  period  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  dialects  bore  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  each  othev 
tliau  they  did  afterwards,  when  spoken  by  different  people  who  had 
made  greater  or  less  progress  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  de- 
cided character  of  Homer's  language  appears  tq  me  Ionian,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Herodotus.  There  are, 
no  doubti  distinctive  differences  between  the  two,  but  not  more 
than  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  long  period 
that  intervened  from  the  time  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter^ 
and  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  though  it  could  be  proved  that  Homer  used  the  Ionian 
dialect,  still  the  digamma  appears  under  another  shape,  with  equals 
if  not  more  power ;  for,  according  to  Dawes,  in  his  Miacdlanea 
Critica,  pp.  119,  &c  ,  the  lonians  used  the  letter  Vau,  with  the 
power  of  a  consonant,  instead  of  the  JEolic  diganmia,  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  some,  had  the  vowel  sound  of  ou,  according  to  others, 
the  power  of  the  consonant  F.  This,  I  imagine,  makes  bad  worse, 
for  we  would  thus  have  the  power  of  a  consonant  obtruding  itself 
in  every  place  where  the  metre  was  supposed  to  be  faulty,  whereas 
the  digamma  very  conveniently  sometimes  assumed  a  lighter  and 
more  elastic  shape.  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  here  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  same  book,  which  appears  to  me  to  con* 
vey  a  correct  idea  of  the  original  use  and  subsequent  disappear^ 
^ance  of  any  letter  of  the  kind. '  «  Atque,"  says  the  Bishop  <i£ 
/St.  David's,  <<  de  liac  re  verba  Francisci  Wise  proferre  liceat. 
Cum  antiqua  dialectus  paulo  emolliret,  atque  alphabetum  elemento* 
rum  numero  augeretur,  digamma  F  negligi  coepit ;  et  antequam  in 
desuetudinem  prorsus  abierit,  forma  ejus  facta  fuit  mutila  ;  ita  at 
superior  linea  tolleretur,  hoc  modo,  F  \  vel  quando  /Souorpo^ijSof 
scribebant,  sic  ^.  Uirumque  enim  signum  aspirationem  notasse 
arbitror;  et  minime  mihi  persuadere  possum  liempe  posteriorem* 
xiotam  priori  contrarium  sonuisse  ;  namque  nihil  erat  cur  lenis  syl- 
laba  ita  distingueretur.**  Those  marks  which  are  found  on  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  ..dilolic  Digam- 
ma, or,  according  to  Dawes,  the  Ionic  Vau^  are  the  indications  of 
that  rough  breathing,  which  was  at  first  perhaps  wholly  guttural, 
but  afterwards  softened  to  the-  breathmg  of  the  letter  //,  *  and 
lastly  to  the  spiritus  asper  which  smcceeded  it.  Even  the  changes 
which  the  form  of  that  character  underwent,  are  sufficient  proofs 
of  its  nature  and  use.  From  the  form  in  which  I  have  just  repre- 
sented it,  it  afterwards  assumed  a  crescent  shape  ^,  and,  lastly,  was 

'^-       -  — —     -  —  -  ,  , 

■  P.  408. 

*  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  used  in  a  similar  manner  wilh  llie  Ro- 
man H,  ipoiGstiug  a  certaiu  sound,  hut  possei»siog  uo  power  as  a  consonant 
in  poetry. 
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diminished  to  the  small  figure  of  the  spiritus  asper> '.  But  eren 
though  the  digamma,  or  Ionic  f'aUf  had  been  used  by  the  Greeks^ 
atiU  I  assert  that  it  must  have  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Ho- 
sier ;  because  it  is  evident,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  hi» 
language  has  every  mark  of  high  cultivation,  and  of  a  systematic 
endeavour  to  exclude  a  multiplicity  of  consonants.  As  many 
vowels  appear  to  have  been  brought  together  as  the  nature  of 
sound  and  attention  to  the  combination  of  words  would  admit  ^ 
and  hence  that  sweet  and  flowing  tone  of  the  Ionian  dialect  in 
Homer  and  Herodotus.  It  is  altogeth&r  at  variance  with  its^  cha- 
racter to  suppose  the  digamma  was  ever  used  but  as  a  vowel  sound. 
To  introduce  it  as  a  consonant,  either  with  the  sound  of  F  or  V» 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  barbarise  tlie  language,  and  instead  of 
representing  it  in  the  state  which  Homer  used  it,  to^  bring  it  back 
to  those  rude  and  harsh  sounds,  which  probably  characterised  it 
when  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  wandering  Pelasgi  from 
the  Scydnan  deserts. 

Thsit  the  iEolians  used  such  a  letter  as  the  digamma,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  it  longer  than  the  other  Greeks,  is  not  improbable  i 
but  before  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  make  any  thing  of  their 
argument,  they  must  show  what  was  tlie  particular  sound  of  that 
letter  among  the  Aiolhns.  In  this  they  are  not  all  agreed,  spme 
supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as  Ott,  as  is  most  probable,  others  of 
^  orv»  In  support  of  the  former,  may  be  quoted  tlie  opinion  of 
Dioaysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  1st  book  of  the  Roman  His-, 
tory ;  he  compares  it  with  the  sound  of  the  ov  diphthong  in  the 
name  of  tlie  town  Ouekia,  commonly  written  P^elia.  He  also 
shows  that  the  form  JP,  and  the  Latin  F,  were  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner :  so  that  if  his  account  be  correct,  neither  the  di- 
gamma nor  the  Latin  V  should  have  the  decided  sound  of  conso- 
nants, but  rather  of  the  diphthong  ov, '  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  many  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  and  most  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  employing  this  sound 
in  such  words  as  Virgilius,  OvipylXng,  Valerian,  OuaXi^iov,  Severus, 
Xmvripog,  8cc, — But  unless  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  Homer  used  the  jS^lolic  dialect  alone,  it  may  be 
asserted  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  used,  instead  of  the  digam-* 
ma,  the  letter  Bj  which  was  commonly  employed,  instead  of  it,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  confessedly  of  j^olian  origin,  or  the  letter  U 


■  *  The  digamma,'  says  Mr.  Knight,  Analytical  Kssay,  p.  11,  *  was  cer- 
'  tainly  pronounced  rather  as  a  simple  aspirate,  th>in  as  an  aspirated  consc- 

*  nant,  and  differed  from  the  common  note  of  aspiration,  in  the  impulse 

*  which  caused  tlie  forced  expiration,  being  given  from  the  throat  rather 
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and  ^,  which  were  used  by  difFcrent  people  to  suit  their  organs. 
If  we  may  admit  the  testimony  of  Hesychius,  the  letters  B  and  r 
were  frequently  employed  by  different  tribeSf  instead  of  the  di- 
gamma  \  but  ii  we  were  to  insert  them  in  every  place  where  that 
letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  excluded  in  Homer's  verse,  we 
would  render  it  utterly  harsh  and  unmusical. 

I  conceive  the  argument  to  have  very  little  weight,  which  rests 
upon  the  Latin  V  being  used  instead  of  the  digamma,  in  several 
words  derived  from  the  Greek.  We  have  no  conclusive  evidence 
from  history  that  the  .^^lians  ever  sent  any  colonies  into  Italy. 
They  rather  seem  to  liave  been  wandering  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Felasgiy'  who  carried  over  with  them  their  barbarous  pronuncia* 
tion,  and  retained  it  even  after  their  language  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  language  was  no 
doubt  the  same  with  that  spoken  by  those  who  remained,  but  die 
latter,  through  some  accidental  causes,  cultivated  the  arts  of  Kfe, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  different  people,  and  of  conse- 
quence improved  their  language,  long  before  the  former  emerged 
from  barbarity.  Nothing  differs  so  much  as  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography  of  words  from  one  period  to  another,  when  a  lan- 
guage is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement.  The  diction  of 
Chaucer,  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  same  period,  is 
very  unlike  that  which  was  employed  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson :  and  theirs  again  differing  from  that  of  MUton,  Dryden^ 
and  Pope.  There  can  therefore  be  nothing  drawn  from  the  state 
of  any  language,  when  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  determine  certain 
sounds,  far  less  to  supply  imaginary  defects  in  the  same  languages 
after  it  has  been  refined  and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  This 
difficulty  increases  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  can 
only  be  resolved  by  a  strict  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
by  establishing  certain  rules  drawn  from  the  most  careful  and 
most  extensive  induction  of  particulars,  and  not  on  gratuitous 
assumptions. 

But  though  the  supporters  of  the  digamma  fail  in  showing  what 
it  really  was,  what  was  its  power,  and  how  long  it  existed  m  the 
language,  they  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Homer's 
verse,  to  sustain  the  metre,  and  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels  in 
many  places.  From  the  rules  which  I  shall  afterwards  give*  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  metre  does  not  require  itf  except 
in  the  instance  of  two  words  at  most,  ^  viz.  oTvo^  and  •'Raa,  whicii» 

*  Dionybius  wigujy.  p.  347.  Plin.  b.  7.  c.  56. 

^  If  the  digamma  had  ever  been  used  as  a  consonant  before  particular 
words,  it  is  fair  toconchide  ihat  it  would  always  have  continued  so^and  not 
ocxasionallv.  It  woulrl  also  have  reniuincd  a  fixed  letter  in  the  langtmge» 
^•^e  any  other  consonant,  in  that  state  ai  it  especially  in  which  it  n'as  u&cd 

liomer:  neither  ol'  which  lias  happened.    VVhcrcas, supposing  it  to  have 
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owever,  either  by  a  different  collocatiorii  or  a  partial   change, 

snay  be  rendered  independent  of  it.     To  prevent   the  hiatus  in 

several  places,  the  v  is  added  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by 

Jater  poets.     Had  the  digamma  been  originally  employed  for  this 

purpose,  is  it  likely  that  a  letter  so  convenient  and  useful  would 

Aave  entirely  disappeared,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we 

find  him  quoting  a  line  from  Homer  in  which  the  insertion  of  the 

digamma,  with  the  power  of  a  consonant,  would  have  ruined  the 

metre  ?     The  line  runs  thus : 

ivV  troLV  01  vettKoi  TaftTro/xiXoi  sgyoi  yvvonxaov,         II.  Z.  289. 

as  fgya  is  one  of  those  words  which  they  say  always  take  the  di- 
gamma, it  must  here  either  be  omitted,  or  the  verse  so  formed  as 
to  admit  of  its  insertion.  Accordingly,  Heyne,  who  never  scru- 
ples, when  he  finds  a  verse  intractible,  either  to  alter  it  to  his 
views,  or  to  pass  a  summary  condemnation  upon  it  as  an  interpo- 
lation of  some  later  poet,  proposes  to  read  iroLiLTroUiXx  instead  of 
wetft/jTolxtXotf  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sense.  Besides,  had  the  di- 
gamma been  used  in  the  manner  asserted,  it  would  undoubtedly 
nave  been  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  those  remains  of  a  more 
ancient  state  of  the  language,  the  terminations  9a,  fl«v,  ^e,  ^ i,  Sec. 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  were  partly 
retained  by  writers  of  a  much  later  period.  But  as  it  never  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  the  v  in  all 
probability  was  used  in  some  instances,  both  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  for  this  purpose,  and  was  not,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield 
very  erroneously  supposed, '  inserted  by  the  more  modem  editors 
only  of  Homer's  works.  But  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  hiatus.  Upon  this  subject,  I  apprehend,  critics  are  not  quite 
agreed.  **  Vocamus  autem  hiatum,^  says  Hermann,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Orphica,  <*  non  eodem  modo  in  Epicis,  ut  vulgo  in  Atticis 
poetis  solent.  Apud  Atticos  enim  poetas  hiatum  dicunt  quoties 
cunque  vocabulum  a  vocali  desinens  ante  vocabulum  a  vocali  inci- 
jHens  coUocatur.  In  Epicis,  pariterque  in  elegorum  scriptoribus  et 
lyricis,  is  tandem  censetur  hiatus,  si  vocabuli  in  vocalem  exeuntts 
ukima  syllaba  ante  vocalem,  quo  sequens  verbum  incipit,  non  est 
ia  arsi,  neque,  si  longa  est,  corripitur.     Non  ergo  hi  sunt  hiatus : 

fjLVJvtv  isih,  isii,  ZJijAjjia^fco  *A^i\riog, 

falver  ugtTtf^sfrsoty  ore  r  enXrrrj  vf,ve[ii.Oi  uM\q, 

70V  V  Qirr  ao  re  yifvgai  sspyijuvai  W^avOMCiv. 

had  the  sound  of  a  vowel,  ur  a  rou^U  hreatliing,  it  ini^ht  be  considered  only 
as  a  pecidiariiy  in  pronunciation,  and  would  be  changed,  likr  all  otlirr  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Sitnie  kind,  when  the  language  became  more  improved. 

«  See  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Wakefield's,  in  his  Correspoiident(^  wiih  Mr. 
Foi,  disproved  ia  an  article  of  the  Monthly  Review,  upon  l^orbonV  llccuba, 
vvl.  28. 
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This  account  of  the  hiatus,  or  rather  of  the  Ictus  metricus,  tp^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  altogether  Erroneous.  The  arsis,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  show,  must  always  be  upon  the  first  syllable  d 
every  foor  in  hexameter  verse,  and  therefore  Hermann's  first  ex- 
ample  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  his  view  of  the  matter.  Ilie 
ictus  falls  upon  I^-m  as  the  cxsural  syllable,  which  on  that  accoonl 
ib  not  shortened  as  when  it  has  the  thesis  in  the  following  es- 
ample: 

XpVO'ecp  aVOL  (TXYjZTpOp,  b.  1.   15. 

In  the  second  line,  the  a  in  aptTpsviu  is  also  mada  long,  in  conse' 
quence  of  being  the  caesural  syllable,  and   tlierefore  taking  the 
arsis*     In  the  tmrd,  the  diphthongs  ai  in  yipjqai  and  in  is^yJsta^ 
are  both  short,  and  have  not  the  arsis  but  the  thesis^  a's  they  are 
not  the  cxsural  syllables.    What  he  means  by  the   ezpre^aibq 
<<  neque,  si  longa  est,  corripitur,"  I  confess  myself  unable  to  under- 
stand,  because  both  these  diphthongs,  equivalent  to  long  vowels 
when  caesural  syllables,  are  in  this  line  necessarily  short,  the  oat 
formuig  the  second,  the  other  the  last  syllable  of  a  dactyl.     It  i$ 
evident,  from  the  whole  of  his  discussion  upon  the  csesura  and 
luatus,  in  hb  edition  of  the  Orphica,  and  the  little  informatioti 
he  has  communicated  in  his  book  upon  the  Greek  metres,  respect- 
ing  hexameter  verse,  that  he  had  very  indistinct  and  confused  no- 
tions of  its  structure.    We  must  therefore  inquire  whether  Hejmei 
the  last,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tlie  best  editor  of  Homer^  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  subject.     For  my  own  party  I  must 
confess  that  he  has  grievously  disappointed  me.     Amidst  the  ap« 
pearance  of  great  learning,  much  research,  and  no  small  degree  of 
ostentation  and  dogmatism,  it   is  rare  to  find  a  single  principle 
upon  which  any  opinion  can  rest,  or  any  thing  like  a  regular  m* 
quiry  into  the  structure  of  his  author's  verse.     He  has  indeed 
commented,  sometimes  with  more  severity  than  became  him^  upcm 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  without  adding  any  thins  valo* 
able  to  their  remarks,  or  clearly  exposing  their  errors,  and  has  left 
his  author  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  him,  only  encom- 
bered  with  a  greater  heap  of  useless  illustration.     These  remaiks 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  thought  severe,  and  perhaps  undeserved 
by  the  admirers  of  this  German  critic  and  editor,  but  I  hope  to 
make  them  good  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations*— 
Heyne's  sentiments  respecting  the  hiatus  coincide  in  some  mea* 
sure  with  Hermanns,  and  are  to  the  following  effect,     ««  Vemm 
constituendum  est  ante  omnia  qui  sint  illi  hiatus  de  quibus  hie 
quaeratur.     Primum  excludendi  sunt  illi,  non  recte  hiatus  appel* 
*  ti,  quando  diphthongus,  vel  vocalis  longa,  quse  et  ipsa  e  binis 
^bus  constare  dicenda  est,  aliam  vocalem  seu  diphthongum 
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antecedit  in  fine  vocis.     £a  diphthongus  modo  corripitur,  modo 
producitur,  sivc  tonum  habeat  ex  cxsura,  sive  eo  vacet>  sic  ;  ov  xiv 
•y(o  S^o-o^  ayayM,  %  aWos  '^;^aeia>y.  hie  altero  loco  longa  syllaba  «st 
me  caesura  ^  ^  ante  oXAo;  i  at  y:o  ^  habet  tonum."    ^his  indeed  is 
a  line  which  occurs,  as  quoted  by  Heyne,  in  all  the  editions  of 
Homer  that  I  have  seen,  but  as  it  is  one  of  those  few  exceptions 
to  one  of  the  general  rulca '  which  I  shall  immedbtely  endeavour 
to  establish,  I  consider  it  as  incorrect.  There  is,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
show,  the  elision  of  an «  after  ij,  (19s),  which,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  Homer's  practice,  must  remain  long.*    The  line  ought 
therefore  to  be, 

ov  X6V  e\yoo  ^\(Tctg  Oiyi\ys0f  r,\i\\o;  'A)(eLtxv, 

••Itain  hirfioXov  * AfroXKxyoq  nuUus  est  hiatus  proprie  dictus/'  Why 
is  there  no  hiatus  ?  the  ot;  in  this  example  is  the  last  syllable  of  a 
dactyl,  whereas  the  yui  in  the  former  was  the  first  of  a  spondee, 
and  therefore  had  the  ictus  or  tone.  After  some  other  observa- 
tions and  examples  little  to  the  purpose,  he  goes  on  to  say,  «  Hia- 
tus proprie  dictus  habebitur  quando  vocalis  in  fine  vocabuli  aliam 
fbcem  a  vocali  incipientem  antecedit  nee  elisa  est ;  ut,  xadijero  cftol. 
0.  B^J*  Upon  this  definition  of  an  hiatus,  it  would  be  extremely 
easy  to  show,  from  various  examples,  that  it  takes  place  m  a  vast 
nnmber  of  instances  where  no  uigamma  was  ever  thought  of: 
tiniSi  w&ru^  6  ^co.  11.  1.333.  ^orajxolo,  ardeo.  11.  731.  iyxj^x 
ffyisntL,  5,  568.  heihx  ov^s,  10.  93.  l^itrwro  agTsva,  Odyss.  9. 
4A8.  To  these  might  be  added  many  other  examples  in  which 
die  hatat  is  found,  that  cannot  possibly  be  obviated  by  the  inser- 
tioD  of  die  digamma,  or  by  any  transposition  of  the  words.  It 
leems  to  be  therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  digamma  was  not 
ji%ed  necessary  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  since,  if  it  was 
iployed  universally  for  this  purpose,  we  can  have  no  evidence 
diat  it  was  used  partially. 
Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
Inraott  whkli  I  conceive  the  structure  of  Homer's  verse  was  chiefly 
Ibanded*  They  are  not  dependent  upon  any  theory,  but  upon  a 
caefid  and  nunute  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad^ 
and  can  be  established  by  the  most  copious  induction  of  particu* 
ins.  At  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  an  examination  of 
the  1st  book  only  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
■Udi  diey  may  be  applied  towards  the  correction  of  other  parts 
of  that  immortal  poem. 


*  See  Rule  1.  ^  Sec  Rules  2  and  3. 
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RULES. 

I.  A  long  wwel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  "soordy  he/bre  ano^ 
ther  wytoel  or  diphthong,  is  always  short,  except  in  ccesural  syUa" 
bleSi  which  must  be  unifm-mly  long. 

II.  A  long  vowel  or  diphthongs  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a 
wordy  before  another  vowel  or  diphthongs  is  always  long. 

III.  A  I  mg  vowel  or  diphthongs  preceding  a  short  vowel  in  the 
end  of  a  woj-d,  elided  in  consequence  of  the  next  word  banning 
with  a  vowely  remains  long  before  that  vowel. 

TV.  A  vowel  naturally  shorty  Jrequently  Joims  thejirst  syllable  of 
a  foots  whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse y  or  in  the  middle  qf  a 
wordy  in  conseqxience  of  the  ictus  metricus  or  swell  qf  the  voice  upon 
that  syllable. 

V.  A  pliable  naturally  shorty  when  it  happens  to  be  the  caesura^ 
isy  for  the  same  reasony  made  long. 

VI.  TTie  conjunction  xai  ot^JU  never  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  a 
footy  before  a  word  beginning  either  with  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

These  rules  will,  I  presume,  guide  us  with  as  much  certainty  in 
correcting  Homer's  verse,  as  those  that  have  been  established  with 
so  much  judgment  for  Iambic  Trimeters.  If  they  are  well  founded, 
it  will  appear  evident,  that  instead  of  being  encumbered  with 
double  consonants,  which  in  many  instances  are  altogether  unne- 
icessary,  or  of  requiring  a  new  one,  such  as  the  digamma,  to  rec- 
tify the  verse,  the  language  used  by  Homer  was  far  more  simple^ 
and  more  regular  in  its  structure  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
To  make  this  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  possible,  I  shall  state  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  the  preceding  deductions.— Some  inge- 
nious critics  have  imagined,  that  the  long  vowels,  being  competed 
of  double  letters,  were,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  metre  requires 
them  to  be  short,  divided  in  pronunciation,  and  that  the  former 
retained  the  vowel  sound  with  its  original  time,  while  the  lattec 
was  made  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel.  Whether  this 
ever  took  place  with  the  long  vowels  may  be  considered  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  diphthongs,  which  are  also 
compounds,  were  pronounced  in  some  such  way ;  the  prepositive 
vowel,  as  it  is  called,  being  sounded  by  itself  with  its  usual  quan* 
tity,  except  when  it  formed  the  csesural  syllable,  and  the  subjunc- 
tive being  transferred  as  a  consonant  to  the  succeeding  vowel. 
This  often  happens  in  Iambic,  and  sometimes  in  Trochaic  verse  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  but  never  in  Hexameter  except  at  the  end% 
Thus  in  the  CEdip.  Tyr.  of  Soph.  HO. 

xojx  av  TOiaimj  %?«§)  Ttfjuopelv  6i\oi. 


ti^^  $;f8t  bpqk^pf  the  Iliad)  the  following  line  oug^  probably  ,to 
)ie^read.in  this  maimer  t 

The  first  rule  .which  J  have  ttated,  x&mA^y  .ih^t  iOL  long  umel  or 
diphthong  at  ihe  .md  .tf  a  .worif  btfore  mi^her  hmdcI  or  difh^ 
ithongf  A  imifoml^  short,  eprcfpt  in  Cfitfural  yUMes^  holds  norless 
than  ^10  times  in  the  .first  book  of  the  Jliad*  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  exceeding  five  or  9ix  in  number,  which,  bearing  so 
very  small  a.prcqportioki,  may  be  justly  conwdered  as  errors  requir- 
ing, emendation.  These  IsbaU  afterwanis  notice,  and  endeavour  ta 
ctmrect.  when  I  come  to  the  examination  of  the  text.  In  other 
lx)oks,  .nearly  the  same  proportion  will  be  found  according  to  their 
Jength.-^Tbe  .csesural  syllables  of  long  vowels  and- diphthongs 
occur  in  the  same  book  upwards  of  60  times.  A  few  exampfes 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  natui^e  and  ^xt^pt  pf  the  rule,  thus : 
IL  1. 80. 

Ilfurip^  M  o7x»,  h''A^u,  m^^Ai  warens*  1.  SO. 

KXhrn  fief*  hn)  ov  xaptXmi^icu  oiii  /m  xtltrui.     1.  ISfi. 

Tw  o2  7<f«y  xSipvkB  xa)  hpipd  itoeaforrt*     1.  821. 
I 

.ln^^  foUo'iivi^g  Ime  |ii  bppk  2|.  both  the  sense  of  the  passage  and 
♦■ti^JWtWyWJtiT^^  ins^on  of  the  particle  t#i 

IliifToi  r^Ixa^loto,      '  U  144. 

-•  . . 

The  common  reading  is  TJirrov  'Imploto,  obviously  incorrect.  The 
poet,  I  should  im:^ine,  did  not  intend  taki^^^  and  Hovtou  to  sig- 
jj^fy  the  jameply[ect^  namely,,  ^Ics^^      sea^but  two  different 
f^f|^]^d)e.J9e'0f  of.  iHe  jE^efin,  aiid  tke  Icarian.    He  com- 

monly employ's  the  term  taXacro-^wKeii. he  speaks  of . the  JEgean ; 
.  jAfA9i|in  K  1.  l«,^4>,he  descciljes  ^the.  pni^it  ^^ndering  along  the 

Cl.Jl.         No.  X VIII.    '  Voi...iX.r        alfcr 
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There  aw  several  other  passages,  m  different  books^  that  offend 
Against  this  rule,  some  of  which  might  have  been  produced^  Btit 
as  one  or  two  will  occur  in  the  examination  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  devia- 
tions from  the  second  rule  ill  the  first  book  do  not  aniount  to  more 
than  two  or  three,  chiefly  in  the  word  Its*^,  in  which  »  is  con- 
stantly made  long  before  )},  a  license  not  allowable'  in  Homer's 
verse.  With  regard  to  this  word,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
creation  of  some  ignorant  critic,  who,  not  knowing  the  laws  of 
Homeric  verse,  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  syllaSle  to  hcA  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.  I  am  confident  no  such  word  was  ever 
used  by  Homer,  or  by  any  'good  writer  in  the  Greek  language. .  In 
both  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  first  book,  the  verse 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  cortcct  by  restoring  the  elided  vowel^ 
thus :  1.  156. 

and  in  1.  169. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  other  words,  so  far  as  I  recoUect^  that 
offend  against  this  rule:  one  of  these  is  S^Vo^,  another  jSf/SXi^ai ;. 
both  of  which  I  shall  now  consider.    The  former  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  always  with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in,b.2« 
line  4^15. 

iTie  emendation  here  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  oijy  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  i,  or  make  it  with  tne  ij,  an  improper  diphthong,  and 
the  metre  is  restored ;  the  iji  then  being  made  loitg. — In  ev<^ 
place,  except  one,  where  ^sjSxija*  occurs",  there  is  no  violattjm  of 
the  rule ;  thus,  U.  5.  284. 

j3£/3A)jai  xivtcova.  hafjuirepe^y  &C.     See  alsob*  IS.  251. 

But  in  book  11.1.  S80,  the  y)  in  fii^Krionj  must  be  made  shoft  as  it 

stands  in  all  the  common  editions ;  thus, 

•  ■ 

/3e/3X)}du,  o^y  aXi.ov  fiikos  tx^uyiv'  »g  Sf$\w.  ran.  I 

In  the  Cod.  Venet.  edited  by  Villoison,  the  true  reading  has  been 
preservc^d,  viz.  /SfijSxsai,  the  second  shi^.  pres.  passive^  formed  from 
^e)3Xi)jcti  of  the  second  conjugation.  *  •         .     .  •  •' 

There  ar6  a  very  few  deviations  frort  the '^  third  rule,  partial - 
larly  where  the  conjunction  ^  occurs,  which  shall  'be  afterwards 
noticed.  The  fourth  rule  requires  more  iUustratioo  than  any  of 
die  preceding,  ^%  from  it,  if  properly  established,  the  (DOSt  ioi* 


4    ■ 
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portant  emendations  will  necessarily  flow.  In  the  difierent  feet 
used  by  the  poets,  thiere  is  always,  what  is  technically  called,  the 
ictus^metricus,  or  stress  of  the  voice,  upon  one  particular  syllable  of 
each  foot,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verse.  This  Icttis  has 
been  called,  by  Hermann  and  his  followers,  the  Arsis,  or  rising  in* 
flexion  of  the  voice  upon  that  syllable,  while  the  other  syllable  or 
syllables.  hsL^d  the  thesis,  or  falling  inflexion.  Thus,  in  the  word 
iMtikre,  the  arsis  is  upon  the  first  syllable,  which  is  pronounced 
long  with  the  rising  inflexion,  while  the  other  syllable  has  the  thesis 
or  downward  slide,  and  is  not  so  much  lengthened. — In  iambic 
TersC)  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  upon  the  second  syllable  of  an  iambus: 
die  second  of  a  spondxus:  the  last  of  an  anapxstus:  and,  as  is 
usually  stated,  upon  the  middle  syllable  of  a  tribrachys  and  dac« 
tyl;  but,  I  imagine,  with  mofe  propriety  equally  upon  the  two 
last,  because  the  first  is  a  resolution  of  an  iambus,  and  the  other  of 
a  spcmdaeus.  In  trochaic  verse,  on  the  contrary,  the  ictus  is  upon 
the  first  of  each  foot,  or,  when  the  long  syllable  is  resolved  into 
two  short,  equally  upon  both,  i.  e.  they  have  an  equal  tone.  So 
tlso  in  hexameter  verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  always  upon  the  first 

2 liable  of  the  foot.  Though  we  have  no  other  data  to  guide  us  in 
le  pronunciation  of  this  species  of  verse,  it  appears  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  first  syllable  of  every  foot  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  the  rising  inflexion  and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice  to  give 
nielody  to  the  verse ;  and  that,. even  though  the  syllable  was  natu* 
Tally  ttiort,  such  an  increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  it  as  to 
make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  wd 
accxmnt  for  the  lengthening  of  those  short  caesural  syUubles  that 
oocttr  so  frequently  in  Homer  ? '  It  is  not  from  their  occurrence 
in  any  particular  place,  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  almost  every  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  pause ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what  principle  does 
that  pause  depend  ?     It  is  not  because  they  terminate  particular 

^■■■■^■■^^^i^H^^rt^H^p— i^  I  ■■■-■-I — rm Ti— f   ■ ■ ■ ■ —  - 

■  One  of  the  causes  ascribed  by  Clarke,  in  his  note  in  1. 151  of  thft  first 
book  for  lengthening  caesural  syllables,  is,  on  account  of  the  word  following 
havine  the  aspirate,  which,  says  he,  was  often  pronounced  as  a  consonant, 
or  as  ue  ^lic  digamma,  thus  in  the  noted  line: 

Alio76(  rt  fjLQi  sera],  ^i\i  ixvfl,  ittyog  Tf.     b.  S.   179, 


•  I 


He  proposes  to  pronounce  the  caesural  syllables  ^i\t<^  Uvft  S*  ^«yo;,  &c; 
Heyne  echoes  nearly  the  same  sentiments.  If  this  can  be  said  to  account 
fee  the  structure  of  the  verse,  any  thing  is  admissible.  If  the  aspirate  had 
ioch  a  power  in  words  purely-  Greek,  we  might  reasonably  sirppose  that  id 
Hiose  Latin  words  formed  from  the  Greek,  which  substituted  an  H  for  the 
•Sf^rate,  that  letter  would  have  the  power  of  a  consonant  in 'supporting  shprt 
vof¥els.  That  this,  however,  never  happens,  but  that  H  is  merely  a  vowel 
.iound,  and  never  sustains  a  vowel  or  a  short  syllable,  is  known  to  every 
scholar. 
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tjrotch  that  Acy  ar^  made  loiig,  but  because  di^y  Jonh  iSsst  IWI 
m/llableat  a  foot-,  y^hich  in  tonsequence,  wlwth'et  at  ^'end^  A 
the  begimiinfr^  ax  in  the  middle  6i  a  ^ord,  must  be  pidixmiicefl 
equal  in  lengdi  to  a  syllaWe  naturally  long,  to  pteserve  the  haSr- 
mony  of  the  ver^e.  With  what  partrcular  cadence  and  acceflt 
hexameter  i^erae '  Was  chaunted  or  8ung,  we  can  iiiever  team :  it 
ms  certainly  not -monotonous  but  required  the  WUnd  tb  be  T^g«^ 
lated  in  such  a  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  liatuire  of  the  Cee^ 
would  make  them  most  agieeable  to  the  ear:  and  thk,  I  apwei^ 
hend,  could  only  be  done  by  givmg  a  particular  tofte  Xx  sweu  \& 
the  ^st  syllable.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  tengdfeiuiig  of 
all  csesural  syllables,  as  well  viowelS  and  diphthongs  as  abort  a^Ba* 
bles.  Upon  it  also  depends  what  haa,  I  imagine,  hitherto  eKaped 
observation,  the  lengthening  of  many  short  syllables  belh  ki  tbe 
begmning  and  in  the  middle  of  wordB  \  a  circumstance  "lAkdk  Itas 
perplexed  grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  tbem  td  teiVe  re^ 
course  to  expedients  to  support  me  metre,  which  led  tb  la  teoVtap* 
tion  of  the  language.  To  establish  this  opinion,  it  will  be  fletes^ 
aary  to  adduce  some  examples. — ^It  is  wdl  known  to  evely  one 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  Homer,  that  many  sylkbleai  fiat«« 
rally  short,  iatm  the  first,  bot^  of  dactyls  and  iqpOfiide^eb  \  diat 
wherever  the  succeeding  consonant  would  admit  of  bekig  dodrfed^ 
or  the  vowel  transfdrmed  into  its  diphdiong,  diiJi  Maetkofl  was 
adopted,  vdiile  in  other  words,  that  would  not  admit  -of  'smc^  im 
expedient,  the  syllable  was  teonsidered  io9tg  by  -pdetit  tfdfnte* 
Surely  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Homer  wouM  nol  iiavt 
so  far  violated  the  orthography  or  regular  structure  of  Ae  km^ 
guage  as  to  double  consonants,  at  one  time,  for  dieaake  df  Ina 
verse,  while,  at  other  times,  he  left  the  vowels  unsupported  bf  %ttf 
such  props.  Poetical  licences,  and  peculiarity  of  diaiect,  ab  can* 
suntlv  in  the  mouths  of  his  critics  and  commentators,  hwtt  ^fi^ 
ated  his  .language,  and  concealed  the  principles  upon  wliidk  Us 
verse  has  been  founded.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad^  4»  14)  we 
have  an  example,  and  a  very  strong  one,  m  corroboratioa  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

In  this  line  the  A  in  'Airix^^vos  is  long,  as  well  as  in  I.  21.  and  S6, 


•  I  think  it  e«treraely  probable  that  thcancients  ran  the  -words  roora  iaaa 
each  other  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  prominciatiofi,  and  marfcad  mora 
correctly  the  different  feet  and  ihc  length  ot  each  billable  in  every  fiiat  la 
this  manner  greater  liarmony,  and  a  kind  of  musical  cadence!;  woaM  ba 
given  to  the  verse.  A  simiUr  modulation  of  £i^h  heroic  verse  is  ob^ 
served  by  every  good  reader  and  reciter,  particularly  upon  the  atata.  I  Qaed 
•nly  refer  to  Mr.  Kemble's  >ecitation  in  confirmation  of  this  remark* 
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4|lb^i^  t]^  first  of  the  foot.  How  else  could  it  possibly  be  long, 
ijffce  it  is  short  in  sererai  other  examples,  such  as  the  foUowingj^ 
an4  h  supported  only  by  a  single  consonant  ? 

if  l^ar  fv;^o/tfyor  tou  8'  fxXu»  ^oifiog  'Air6xXa>y.  1. 48. 64.72.  75.  &c. 

This  word,  as  Heyne  observes,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  ic 
doubled  in  any  manuscript  or  edition  of  Homer  with  which  he 
Was  acquainted,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  the  A 
lengthened  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  upon  the  principle  I 
have  laid  down,  or  upon  the  unsatisfactory  dogma  of  poetical  li- 
cence. The  noted  line,  which  begins  Mfrith^Agsg^  'Agtg,  ^goroXoiyJ, 
&c.  b.  5.  455.  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  only.  It 
Will  nptj;  I  presume,  be  contended  that  the  p  is  ever  doubled  in 
^^PV ;  or  that  even  in  this  example  it  retards  the  sound ;  for  if  it 
did  so  in  Ae  first,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  A  in  the  former  is 
made  long,  as  being  tne  first  svllable  of  the  foot,  and  having  the 
i^tus;  fai  die  latter,  as  being  tne  last  syllable  of  the  dactyl,  and 
Consequently  short,  as  it  naturally  b.  In  the  following  line  the  e 
of  via  can  have  no  support  from  the  next  word  by  doubling  the 
consonaat,  as  this  never  takes  place  in  a  proper  name : 

'/)  uli  Zlerctfo,  Uorfefiog  jSaonX^;.     II.  h*  4.  336. 

How  <N>mes  it  that  the  i  in  i<p/X0ero,  b.  5. 1.  61.  is  long,  when  the 
eame  tyttable  in  (pl\o$  and  ^ iXiw  is  short  ?  Eustathius,  Clarke  in- 
fcrBM  «8,  derives  it  from  ^iXi)|xi,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the 
amepensk  in  that  word  is  long.  Clarke's  own  account  is  just  as 
vataatfiictory  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  depends  upon  no  one 
principle  drawn  from  the  formation  of  the  particular  tenses  he  has 
ipeeined  in  his  note  upon  1.  838  of  the  1st  book.  The  i,  in  this 
¥erb,  whether  it  may  be  considered  the  imperfect  middle  of  ^/Aij/xi, 
•r  Ae  first  aorist,  by  a  syncope  for  ift\rj(roiro,  is  always  short,  ex- 
cept when  it  forms,  as  here,  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot.  As  a  far- 
Wt  illustration,  I  may  adduce  such  words  as  aAdev^ro;,  u^iyiMTou 
im^vrioLi^  Uifolm^nLh  /Jj»«a»%,  &c.  In  a  note  upon  line  39«  of 
tfc  first  book,  Clarke  has  the  followmg  observation.  "  In  vocum 
gaamadam  plusquam  trisyUabanim  pede  priori  apud  Graecos,  prse- 
sertim  cum  syllabse  primx  vocalis  sit  i  vet  /  adeo  parum  in  proaua- 
tiando  tribrachyn  inter  iactylum  que  interest,  ut  uterque  potuerit 
legitime  usurpari.''  If  there  was  little  difference  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  three  first  syllables  of  aJavaroj,  between  a  tribrachys 
•nd  m  daetyl,  why  should  Homer  not  have  freely  admitted  the  tri- 
kachys  into  his  verse  ?  It  was  by  the  pronunciation  that  the  har- 
fmony  of  it* was  felt,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  such  p?o- 
HunciatioQ  as  a  tribrachys   admits  coiild  possibly  have  been  al- 
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lowed.  ^AioLvotro^  occurs  very  often  in  almost  every  book  pf  Ac 
lUad  with  the  first  syllable  long,  not  by  position,  it  is  evident,  hof 
being  naturally  so,  for  the  privative  a  is  always  short,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  syllable  of  die  foot,  and  requires  the  swell  of  the 
voice.  I/§i«/tI8ijr,  and  the  others,  have  the  first  syllable  lengthened 
for  the  same  reason.  Why  also  do  we  find  th^  i  in  hoi  sometimes 
made  long,  for  Homer  surely  could  easily  haye  placed  such  a  word 
in  the  line  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  quantity  of  the  syllable? 
b.  S.  357. 

hoi  ftfv  oKTvl^og  YjXie  ^asiv^j  o^gifMV  fyx^, 
xol)  hu  flcJ^ijjcoj  ;' 

The  same  ignorance  has  been  displayed,  in  a  more  egregious 
manner,  respecting  a  number  of  words  whose  penults  and  ante-^ 
penults  being  naturally  short,  were,  by  Homer,  made  long,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  the  first  of  a  foot.  These,  with  others  which 
began  with  short  vowels,  have  been  made  long,  in  numerous  in* 
stances,  by  doubling  the  consonant,  if  the  short  vowel  preceded 
one,  in  others,  by  changing  the  vowel  into  its  own  dif&thong  % 
and  in  a  few^  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  digamma.  In  this  man- 
ner the  ancient  and  correct  orthography  of  the  language  has  been 
completely  changed,  and  new  forms  given  to  words,  under  the 
sanction  of  poetical  licence  and  varieties  of  dialect,  which  I  firmly 
believe  no  poet  would  have  ventured  upon,  and  am  confident  never 
existed.  They  took  their  origin  from  an  incorrect  prcmunciation 
of  the  words,  arising  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  principle  of 
Homer's  versification.  What  I  think  will  put  this  matter  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  these  consonants  are  seldom  doubled  ^-p 
cept  after  short  vowels,  forming  the  first  syllables  either  of  dac- 
tyls or  spondees.  The  same  observation  holds  respecting  short 
vowels  being  changed  into  their  own  diphthongs  in  sin^ilar  situa- 
tions. To  prove  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  number  of 
examples.  .  The  word  *OAv/xtoc,  it  is  well  known,  occurs  ofteii 
with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  it  naturally  is,  thus^ 

elfjL  auTtj  irgog''OKrjfJi,'jroy  ayuvvt^ov,  a!  xs  vltiyrou,     b.  1.  420  and  402* 

But  in  lines  425  and  499,  the  O  is  changed  into  its  own  diphthong 

to  make  the  syllable  long,  thus, 

— ^— ^— ^-^— ^^—  r--  r I-——  — ■- 

ft 

"^ 

;  *  I  have  produced  no  examples  of  syllables  that  arc  said  to  be  lengthened 
in  consequence  of  the  digamma  being  pronounced  with  ihc  following  word^ 
as  Of  >"^,  in  line  70.  b.  1,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  rest  my  argument  and 
nrtoofs  ijpgn  what  might  be  disputed. 


\ 
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In  both  these  lines^  and  in  every  other  where  the  diphthong  is 
substituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  the^a^  of  the  foot, 
and  must  have  been  made  long  by  the  tone  given  to  it  in  pronuncia- 
tion without  the  aid  of  the  diphthqng.  If  we  besides  consider, 
that  neither  the.  long  vowels- nor  the  diphthongs  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  will  be  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  others  already  mentioned,  a  lengthened 
tone  was  merely  given  to  the  short  vowel. — The  same  innovation 
has  been  made  upon  the  compounds  of  voX6:  thus  we  meet  with 
^-QuXujSorf/^,  UovXvlifiac  ^  SO  Noua-ov,  and  some  others.  I  believe  I 
may  assert  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
die  diphthong  is  substituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  the 
Jlrsica  the  foot.  The  same  remark  holds  with  ouAc|K.6yijy,  the  first 
wofd  inthe  second  line  of  the  first  book.  .  It  ought  to  be  '0>^fiiv^9, 
^nid  accordingly  I  have  made  it  so  in  the  iext,  with  other  changes  of 
a  similar  kind.  But  the  greatest  injury  to  Homer,  and  J  may 
say  to  the  Greek  language,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  doubling  of 
consonants,  particularly  the  a*  in  the  dative  plural  of  nouns,  and 
some  of  the  tenses  of  verbs.  In  almost  every  instance,  with  a 
Yery  few  exceptions,  which  require  emendation,  these  consonants, 
as  already  stated,  have  been  doubled  after  syllables  forming  the 
£xst  of  a  foot.    Thus  in  the  4th  line  of  the  1  st  book, 

Kow  I  affirm,  that  the  correct  reading  ought  to  be  xuvijiv/  as  the 
syllable  f^  *  is  the  first  of  the  foot.  In  line  33,  the  S  in  t^uirw  is 
doubled  under  the  same  pretext,  and  with  as  little  reason*  In 
fibm-vn  also,  1.  42,  for  jSeAio-iv.  The  instances  in  verbs  are  so 
nuQierpus  that  I  shall  only  specify  a  few  of  them,  thus,  1. 54« 

Tht  syllable  Xe,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  the  first  of  the  foot.  A  few 
piore  examples  will  be  sufficient  at  present,  as  I  shall  resume  the 
subject  afterwards  in  a  note;  thus, 

OS  rSij  TOL  T  MVT«,  ri  r  h{T)ofx,ivoL  irgir  eovret,     1.  70      , 

xa)  v^«<r(o"y  ijy^o-ar.     71. 
I- 


>  I  here  adupt  Ueyiie's  rcadiag,  see  note. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  wlicther  the  short  vowel  was  pronounced  by  itadf, 
with  the  time  of  a  long  vowel,  or  whether  it  was  made  to  reAt.^  the  con- 
sonant. It  is  probable,  that  the  latter  tnodfi  of  pronunciation  was  common, 
when  they  happened  to  come  together  ia  t))e  same  word,  and  heuce  the 
practice,  when  tnc  true  principle  was  lost,  of  doubling  these  consonants. 


/ 


I  - 


P  ?  J  »        • 

'      *     ■  -  ■ 

M}oy}^,  ^ff  Kasicuj  ^umjiov  IJEi(ft)6yai  TTirafy*     b*  4.  |42« 
«  »  I        •- 

»  •         •  •" 

r 

In  the  fpllowiiig  exainple  the  &  is  doubled  in  tA^  ^ecbhd  iflhXth'^l 
the  foot:  Silt  a  very  slrgl^t  chan^^  common  ^^dali|i^  in  Hdfa^l 
jpoetrv^  will  rectify  t^e  metre :  0ius,  ixi($tead  of  h  fti(rSiiiri$i  tb6 
une  should  run  thus^ 

iVi)uo-)  fiey  sy)  jtMo^jo-iy  ifjLvveiv  iW)  ko^  ^^\oi.     b.  IS.  312* 

Without  muitipiyihg  exaipples,  It  will  be  ^ufid'eiit  at  ptie8(en(  t6 
observe,  tliat  this  principte  does  ti6t  hold  mitetf  in  dfestnrl  sylfai^ 
bles,  such  ad  Clarke  has  frequently  pointed  dtit  in  seVMd  Qt  lak 
note^  upon  the  Iliad  and  Od^ss^ey,  but  in  foijir  different  ways. 
I.  In  ccosural  syllables^  ending  with  a  long  vowel,  or  a  diphthong 
.before  another  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  in  other  cMes  is  iocn 
Jifrmly  short:  IL  In  caesural  syliables,  natofaily  sh6rt>  whkfh  arb 
ifi  consequence  fnade  long.  III.  In  a  ihoi[i  iyllMi  ai  fhil 'Bj||»i:- 
ning  pi  a  word,  when  it  happens  to  be  the  first  of  a  foot.  And 
IV.  in  a  short  syllable  in  th^  middle  of  k  word^  when  it  aho  ik 
made  the  first  ot  a  foot;  The  examples  I  have  already  given,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others  thkt  occur  in  almost  every  page  <tf 
tfad  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  will  be  sufficiei^t,  I  should  thinkj  to  esti* 
blishthe  priiiciple.' 

Although  it  appears  to  me  firom  the^e  and  other  ezaihDies  wliic^ 
might  be  produced,  that  this  Jaw  holds  to  the  extent  t  liave  ihen* 


"  See  note  on  1. 141. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  a  variety  of  instances,  in  Latin  hexafaieter  verse, 
where  we  find  syllables  naturally  short,  and  unsupported  oy  any  consonants 
made  long  by  fonpxng  the  first  of  a  foot.  That  they  do  not  occtir  so  often 
in  Latin  as  in  Greek,  is  bWing  to  the  greater  number  of  tdnsonaUli  tn  th« 
former.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Muneribns;  tibiptmplncogravidusafitumnns.   .Virg.  Geo.  S.  15. 
Ilicf,  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  Hj^&cintho.  £c).  6.  53. 

Omnia  vincit  amor :  et  nos  cedainus  amori.         Bel.  la  69u 
*    Dona  dchi/ic,  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elcphantp.     iEn.  b.  3.  464. 


tumedt'  i^t  ^MfiM  T  perceiW  thd  ^itic»](&ikAM  diat  mttit  df  com^ 
McMce  ffcrv  AbM  if»  I  f^  z  considerable  degree  of  anadety  te« 
jpeMiigf  1J^  tecieption  they  mUf  mie^  witb  6bm  dme  wlia  hate 
already  formed  theoriesj  or  are  not  much  conversant  with  sucbuw 
♦eslijgairo'ii^.  If  it  shall  bis  shown,  upom  clear  and  posithe  evi- 
dence, that  eitbet  the  ^riifciple^  I  halve  laid  down  are  wvongf  oc 
any  of  the  conclusions  (fra^tfm  from-  them  fafiaciouay  I  wiH  meet 
feutily  give  theAf  up.  But  I  shall  not  consider  themr  in  any  waaa^ 
ner  itf^ilidifedf  by  a'  f(Sijb  examples  that  may  bef  prodMisd  againgt 
A!^,  because,  unless  (hey  shah  b^'Vety  numerou6>  and  supported 
bj  something  more  than  mere  opinion,  I  shall  considei  them  a* 
tfi^i:^  ip^iiiriiig  emendation. 

D. 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS.    . 

Jb/vRINO  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Hebrew  Lttlgnil|pe,  c!)om- 
frieiifcediqi^ards  of  twenty  years  ago,  t  bave  been  in  the  habit  of 
iakiog  extracts  and  notes  from  various  authors  that  have  fallen  im 
M^  iray.  Afaiong  dtbef  iiiittfers  contattied  in  my  manoacript  coir 
lectibiw,  is  a  List  of  Hiibi'6\^  Ofatiimars.  Dr.  AfiAM  ClAMKt 
Im  giaen  lists  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Gniittniars,  which  form  in- 
tcresling  articles  in  his  biographical  Miscellany.  If  the  list  which 
I  ooft'  liMBnift  ^eold  be  thought  siiilable  for  insertion  in  the 
aUUittA  Joumdl,  it  is  at  your  service;  DateS)  and  plflces  where 
pijppl^  jure  ^ven  to  iildny  of  tfase  Grammars ;  but  die  list  ctmnot  be 
gawideied  as  complete,  for  m  some  inslanclis  the  titles  not  being 
knowsy  Ae  Munes  bf  authors  only  are  iaserled.  Such  as  it  Is,  it 
inay  peihaps  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readera. 

BasipgUoke,  %SdMay,  1814.  /•  J* 

LIST  OF  HEbREW  GRAMMARS, 

Written  in  Fore^  Languages. 

Aaron  Ben  Aser,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  dnituty.   ^*  Pinntad  1515 

Aaron,  ^ • Constantino^ lev  ^^^ 

Abenddna,  ft.  Tabuk  fti&Curatissima  exhibens  ParacKgita  ver^ 

bortim  Iteb. 
Atphonmfh  de  Zamora,  Ihtrodactiones  Artia  GtlHttmatici^ 

Hebraica?* 


3M  Hebrew  Granunars. 

Altmgy  ~J.  Synopsis  Institutiooum  Heb.  Sanr.  CbaL  Sjr. 

8cc.  ••••^•f •--•^ •  •  •  •  Francof.  lySO 

Amdmdr.SAxiixkVL^,  Gram.  Heb.  Svo.  Amsterdam,  \&tA 

AvenariusJ  • 

AurogdlluSi  M.  Heb.  and  Chald.  Gram.  Basle^  153S| 

Saldofinmy  Heb.  Gram,  with  an  Ana}}'si8  of  Genesis. 
JBellannifh  R*  Itistitutio  Linguae  Ebraicae. 

Betmety  T.   Grammatica  Hebraea,       •••• • 17£8 

HertnmiyCoT.  Bonaven.    Comparatio  Graramaticae  Heb.  et 

Aramicae,  4to.      ....*• 1574 

Bohemus.  M.  J. 

Buxtorfius,  J.  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Lingua?  Ebn    •  •  ••   IGO^ 

\£pitome  Buxtorfii  Gram.  Heb.    Basil,  1620 

Epitome  Buxtorfii  Gram.  Heb.  a  J.  Leusdeno,   •  •  •  •   I6l5 
Epitome  Buxtorfii  Gr.  Heb.  Englished  by  J.  Davies. 

.  London,  1656 
Introductio  ad  Germanico-Heb.  Linguam. 
Bythner^Y.  OnV2b  ptt6,  Siye  Methodica  Institutio  Lii^ae 
Sanctae. 

;^  Praxis  Grammatical  Hebraeae^      «r».»..  Lond.  1655 

Clavis  longuse  SanctSK,  ••••••••••  Cant.   1648 

Capita,  W.  F.  .^ 

Calasio,  M.  Canones  Generalis  Linguae  Heb-  4to.     ••••••    I6l6 

CellarhUf  Gram.  Heb.  in  Tabulis  Synopticis  cum  Condlio 

24  Horis  perdiscendi  Ling.  Sanct. 
Ceoallariusy^.  Rudimenta  Linguae  Heb.  4to.      •-«;••  •««w  1574 
JDantz,  J.  A.  Gram.  Ebr.  et  Chald. 
Danzit,  Compeildium    Gram.   Heb.    &  Chald.  a  ZophS^ 

ISmo.    .....».• Francof.  1748 

De  Dieu,  L.  Gram.*  Heb.  ChakL  &  Syr.  inter  se  coUatanioi, 

4to.  Lugd.  Bat. •••. Elzevir,  1628 

J)ilherus,  Atrium  Linguae  Sanctae  Heb.  1 2mo.  ••••••••••   1659 

Eliasj  Levita,  liT^M'  T*^^  1^^  Chapters  df  Elias,  and  other 

Heb.  Grammars. 
Hrpenitis,  T. 
Frey,  J.  S.  C.  F.    Grammatica  Heb.  et  Chald.   Glasgor. 

Glasg.  12mo. ^  •••••• ••   1721 

Guarin,  P*  Gram.  Heb.  2  vols.  4to. 

Hannekin,  Menhou. 

Hebraica  Grammatices  Rudimenta,  in  usum  Scholae  West* 

*  moofl^terien^s.,  6vo. 
Hdviem.  .... 
Houbigantf  C*  Racines  Hebraiques  sans  points-*Voyelles^ 

Svo. (8c  Introduction)   P^,  1732 

JuniuSf  F.  Gram.  Heb.  Linguae,     •  •  • •  •  •   Genera,  1596 

Keckermanntis,  Gram.  Heb.  • Handovie 

fUmchi,  D.  Miclol,  Heb.  Gram,  in  Hebrew^  12mo.  Veifet.  1545 


Hebrew  Grammars.  S83 

Kimchi,  D.  Gram.  Heb.  m  Munstero^  12mo.      •  •  •  •  Venet.  15SI 

L'advocat,  J.  B. 

heusden,  J .  Gram.  Hebrseo-Belgica^   ISmo.      •.••••....'  1668 

Philologus  Hebraus^  4to .5  g^^jj"  JSIq 

Margarita,  Gram.  Generalb  Lioguarum  Lat.  Gr.  &  Heb. 

aReyther,  4to.    ••......,.. Norib.  1639 

Marini,  Gramm.  Ling.  Hebraicas,     •••   1585 

Martinius,  P.  Gram.  Heb 1622      f  Paris,  1580 

Graecs  linguae  fundamental   •#   1629     \Rupelte,     1590 

«... Boxtorfiana  Gram.  Heb.  cum  Sixt.  Amanne  Coronis, 

Amsted.  1625 
Mascleff  F.  Gram.  Heb.  a  Punctis  aliisque  Massorethicia 

libera,  12mo.  2  vols.    •••• Paris^  1751 

Mayer,  Institutiones  Linguae  Heb.  8vo. 

Marimts,  Gram.  Linguae  Heb.       •..••••..••••••••*••   1 585 

Munsfer,  Seb.  • 

MyricauSf  J.  C. 

Neander,  Michael. 

Opitius,  Henryy  Atrium  Linguns  sanctae — ^M'ith  an  Analysis 

of  the  first  4  chapters  of  Genesis,       •••••••   1710 

Pagniinis,  Thesaurus  Lmguae  Sanctae^  a  Raphelengia,  8vo.     I619 

Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanct.  a  Bertramo. 

Instit.  Ebraic. 
PolUednuMy  R.  B.  Institutiones  Linguae  Heb.  &  Elementa         ^ 

Linguae  Syriaca?,   12mo.       •••••••;•••   I616 

Q;uingvLarb6rcus,  J.  Tabula  in  Gram.  Heb.  N.  Clenardo. 

4to. r ,.••   Paris,  1654 

Rdandus,  A.   Introductio  ad  Gram.  Heb. 

MeucUinuSj  J.  De  Rudimentis  Heb.  lib.  in.  Fol.    Phorcae,  1506 

Heb.   Gram,   cum   Exegesi  Dictionum  in  Psalmbs 

Sex,  Constance, 1554 

Tabulae  XX.  institutionum  inLinguamSanctam,  & 

Exegesis  Dictionum  in  Psalmos  vi Basil,  1554 

.RafhelengiuSj  F. 

Remeccius,  Janua  Heb.  Linguae  Vet.  Test.  8vo.  2  vol.  1704 

Robertson^  Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanctae. 

J.  Grammatica  Linguae  Hebraicse •    Edinb.  1759 

J{(Nr,  John,  Hebraeae  Linguae  Institutiones,    ••••  Glasguse^i  1644 

Salmon f  Hebraicae  Gramma tices  Rudimenta,  8vo 1794 

Schaqf,  C.  Epitome  Gram.  Heb.  8vo. 
Schickard,  G.  Horologium  Heb.  sive  Concilium  quomodo 
Sancta  Lingua  Spacio  xxiv  Horarum  sufficienter 
apprehendi  queat,   12mo.  several  editions. 

■  Rota  Hebrsea.    -• ••••••••  tips.  1636 

Sennertus,  Andreas,  Grammatica  Orientalis— -cum  IKssert. 
de  Ebraeae  et  relig.  Orientaliom  Antiq.  progresiU|  &^. 


3S*:  Hchreti^  Grammars. 

ShredepUM^  InstUuMones  ad  Fmuiamenta  Ling.  H^b, 

SiTnon,  lotroductio  ad  Ling.  Heb. 

Sekultens,A.  lostitutio  Ling.  Heb.     Lugd;  Bat,      1737 

Sbindler. 

$i9riu$,  Obsorvationes  ad  Analogiam  8c  Syntaxin  Heb.  per* 
ttneates. 

TiuarduSfV.  Qram.  Heb.  Alphabetum  Gr.  cum  aKis  He- 
braicis,  Graecis,  LatinU,  apudJEgidium  Gounnan** 
tium,  4to.  •♦ •••••Parif,,  1501 

\*  First  Hobrew  book  printed  at  Paris.     Sold  for  aix  abiUiog^  at 
Haittaira'aaale*    Sea  Beloe*s  Anecd.of  Lit.  Vol.  v.  p.  154^  410. 

Trmtius. 

Vri,  Pharos  Artif  Gram. Hebriee,  8vo.  ••••••••••  Oaoo.  1784 

Vwiur,  Gram.  Eb.   12mo.     •••••.••••«<••••  Sedaoi,  1646 

W(dionus,    Introductio  ad  lectionem  Longuarum  Qrieota- 
. .  lium  Ueh,  Chald.  Samar.  Syr.  Arab.  Pers.  Ethioo, 
Armen.  &  Copt.  18mo.   2d  ed.        ••••••  Lood.  1055 

Wasmuthus. 

Hebrew  Grammars,  written  in  the  English  Langiu^e* 

Askmrth,  Dr.  Principal  Rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
complete  Paradigms  of  the  Verbs,  &c.  not  pub* 

lished.     •••• «      Qunb.  1765 

•  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  Yeatea,  and  adapted  to 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica.  8vo.     ••••••«•••••   1 784 

"Barker^  Hebrew  Grammar,  8va.    •  •% •  •  *  • 1773 

£ato>  Julius,  Heb.  Grammar ••••   1751 

Beyley,  Dr.  Anselm.  Grammar  of  the  Heb.  LAnguage,  with 
and  without  points,  8vo. 
Introduction  to  Languages,  especially  the  English, 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,      •••••••••••  4758 

^Rev.  C.  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,  ISoM. 

London,  1783 

Rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,       f«**«««*   17S9 

^ullwaii,  Mrs.  £•  Easy  Guide  to  tlie  Knowledge  of  He- 
brew.— On  this  Granunar,  written  by  a  Lady,  see 

Monthly  Rev.  Dec.      • 1795 

Burgess,  Dr.  (Bp.  of  St.  David's)   Hebrew  Primer. 
'\         Hebrew  Elements,  or  a  Practical  Introductioo  to 
reading  of  Hebrew  Scripture,   IQmo. 
^^ffey,  H.  V.   Aleph-lietli,  or  First  Step  to  the  Heb. 

Language,     ♦ 18li 

TfZf,  Heb. .Grammar,  8vo.       ^«*..., ,««,••, 1739 

ckp  R.  Hebrew  made  easy ;  or,  a  Short  and  Plain  In* 
tro4uction  to  that  language,  on  a  new  method,  wiib 
^.  ^extracts  from  the  beat  gnunir  *J^****   ^799 


Hebrew  Grdnmars.  '5jS 

Dowling,  Elements  and  Theory  of  Ae  Heb.  Language, '8vo.  1797 
Frey,  J.S.  C.  F.    Heb.  Gram,   in  the  finglish  Lsmgnage, 

with  die  whole  book  of  Psaltns,  8v6 •   1615 

Gfw,  Dl*.  Method  of  learning  Heb.  without  poittts,  8vo.  1 73B 
GyUSfJ.V.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Gramwtfr,  Oifto.  ••••  t814 
Holder f  JPamiliar  Guide  to  *tbe  Heb.  Language. 

Heb.  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Oentlenen. 
Heb.  Elements ;  or,  a  Practicd  Introduction  to  1^ 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  for  the  use  of 
'  leaniersy  who  were  not  tanught  Heb.  at  School,  atid 
of  Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  taUght,  8vo« 
Hurimtty  Heb.  Grammar,  English,  widi  poiiits. 
Jacobf  H.   Hebrew  Guide,  whh  points; 

John^,  Dr.  S.  English  and  Hebrew  Grammar,   8v6.,    •«   176? 
Keititby,  i.  Hebrew  msde  Easy ;  or,  a  Brief,  yet'Compre- 
'  liii^sive,  Introduction 'to  the  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Iievi,  l%ilip.  Compendium  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  tor  die 

use  of  beginners,   l^mo. .    Oxford,  17QS 

•— D.  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  3  vols.  Svo. 

Lingua  Sacfa,  being  a  complete  Hebrew  Grammar 

and  Dictionary y  with  points,  5  vols.  Svo.    •    1805 

LyOMMjl.  On'^br)  miD.    Tlie  Scholar's  Instructor,  an 

Heb.  Grammar,   8vo Camb.  1735 

Second  edit,  with  additions  and  emendations,  ••••••    1757 

Third,  edit,  revised  and  corrected  by  H.  Jacob. 
Mitchell,  Short,  Plain,  and  Comprehensive  Heb«  Grammar,  1785 

Newton,  Heb.  Grammar,  8vo.    •  •  • 1805 

Parkkmttf  J.  Heb.  Grammar,  without  points,  prefixed  to 

bis  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
PeiU,  P.  Heb.  Guide;  or,  an  English-Hebrew  Grammar, 

with  and  without  points,  4to.    • 1759 

PfJhr^  Brief  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  bis  small  Lexicon. 
•SMohp  Gk  General  Grammar  of  the  Heb.   Sam.  Calde, 

Syr.  Ethioip.  and  Arab.  Languages,  1 2mo.*«  Lond.  \GM 
Bfibernon,  W.  First  Gate  to  the  Uo^  Tongue,  ISmo:  •  •  •  •  l65$ 

Gates  to  the  Holy  Tongue,   l£mo • 1654 

tiM  and  Second  Gate  tp  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  12mo.  1695 

Key  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.   Ifimo l64d 

Ditto,  8vo ;•••   1656 

Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  Part  i.  consisting 
of  a  table  of  Hebrew  Primitives,  vnth  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  formation,  inflection,  and  compoaitioti 
of  Hebrew  words^  by  accession  to  the  roots,  ••f  1819 
Romaine,  W.  flebre>0<^  Grambiar,  short,  without  points. 
Moipl^,  Mt3L.  Scholar's  Companion  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Lrftin^  Mid  English,  with  a  Lexicohtif  the  ilebrew 
and  Greek  words  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.    Thb  gen- 


\ 


S86t  Suetonius  collatus 

tleman  was  the  inventor  of  that  astronomical  in-> 
strument  called  the  Orrery. 

Sharp,  Granville,  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Sac.  ISino.  •  •  •  •   1804 

Siennet,  Dr.  Heb.  Gr>  with  points,  8vo.  Lend. 

Taylor,  Hr.  J.  Method  of  reading  Hebrew.     At  the  end  of 

his  Heb.  and  Eug.  Concordance,  fol Lond.  1754 

Terry,  Heb.  Gram,  (printed  for  himself,)  adapted  to  Bytb* 
ner  s  Lvra* 

Udair,  John,  ttHpH  |W^n  nJTBD,  or.  The  Key  of  the 
Holy  Tongue,  published  by  John  Udall,  in  1593; 
the  first  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English — ^written  in 
prison.  Printed  by  Fr.  Raphelengius,  at  Leyden, 
12mo.  It  is  chieny  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  Martinius,  which  was  first  publidied 

at  Paris, •........•  i5go 

Other  editions,  f * Lond.   1650.  1685 

Universal  Hebrew  Grammar,  Svo. 

Wesley,  JohuyHebrew  Grammar,  with  points, a  small  pomshlet. 

Wilson,  C.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar, Eduib.  1782 


SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS  CUM  MSto.  DUNELMENSL 


NO.  II. 


(Jon EX  Dunelmensis,  cujus  varietatem  hie  habes,  in  Bibliotfa 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.  reservatus,  Decimo  et  Secundo^  vel  SoperiorL 
Seculo  adscribitur.  Optimus  sane  liber,  ut  ex  hac  collationey  qii« 
olim  ab  Edv.  Rudd,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantabr.  Socio,  confecta  est, 
abunde  patet.  Nee  minimum  castigatae  lectlonis  aijupeotnm 
quod  cum  optima ^fidei  et  vetustissimamanus  exemplary,  aSalmasio 
cum  Schildio  communicato,  saepissime  consentitT         M,  2).  B» 


CALIGULA. 


s.  1. 


eap.  1.  fletatif  agens: 

diotiDo:  diotiumo 

9.  propter  qok  :  propter  qnod 

S*  trininphaleis :  triumphalis 

fnccensere:  snccessere 

qQam  at  et:  et  dMt^ 

4.  e  Gemmiiia:  e  dee^ 

«.  Bonue  ecpidem :  Bonw  qnidem 


Sed  at  demam :  Et  ot  denamm 
per  fextos :  pro  festos 
defnnctietMiin:  defiroctiet 
8.  AmbiatiBo:  Ambitarno 
inveoio  editom :  t.t. 
Tibari  fberet :  Tibari  faerit 
anae  sohi  Actonm :  q.  •.  ai^lar 
AntloiDy  Mniiibiis:  S«  1. 
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9.  Joco:  locb'*^ 

al^iegui:  oblegari 

ctinSyriaca:  etSyriaca 

!••  etHun  taiii  pro :  ctHmi  pro 

trmnnittens :  transmiitaiis 

If.  Scjano  vero  tone  sospecto :  Sqano 

hoste  tospecto 
€Kqairere:  inqnirere 

14.  prsseferens:  praeferens 
Etepliniteiii :  Eafraten  ^ 

15.  PandatariaiD :  PaDdateriam 
facolii:  fericulif 
MQieeretar :  adficerentor 
ctiorores:  ietab^sorores 
fdatiooibiis :  revelationibm 

il  qoa'lMkkui :  si  qo»  residoa 
anret  babere  :  S.  1. 

16.  CditetifiMiii:  DnceDtesimam 
mdjecit:  adfecit 

PaOilia:  Parttia 

17.  Aidat:  ftsces 

18.  fpte  temper:  2.  l. 
fjonerisaniltifiiriaiii:  generis  acm. 
m  mmant  atqne  ad :  nsqne  deesi 
qaoidaniaotem:  etqoosdam 

«  Geletiana :  lege  Lotiana 
wif^hiiib ;  monia 

19.  ad  moles  :  ad  deest 

pMwUim  poote :  paasnum  spatiom  ponte 

cttroqae :  citro 

«rftecmi:  deauni 

fO.  aitjreos:  Atticos 

aed  et  certamen :  sed  bic  certamen 

SI.  Tfbmri :  Tiborti 

^conma Polycratis:  denaU 

St.  Latiidem:  I^tiarem 
VomlUaUierant :  consalutarunt 
iconiom 
ibaf :  comparabant 
^.  Si  qai  vel :  Si  qnid  vel    ' 
locMlo:  incerto 
mmdam:  qnadam 
Xiafbucm :  JLirgonem 

cc  molestiam nsos  eiset :  demmi 

5M.  aria  Antonia :  2. 1. 
pfopalam:  prolatam 
Boctiu|oe:  nocta 

pvomisso :  proKxo  pro  emendoHonM 
praetraverit :  prostravit 
t5.  peltaqoe :  palhiqae 
ctjaxta:  acjaxta 
t6.  ex  Selena:  exSelenai 
migistratiim :  magistrum 
eqocstria :  'eqoestri 
noidit  feris :  tiibidas  feru 
•emoqoe:  fervoqne  a  pr.  m. 
notos :  notes  in  bonam  partem 
popvio  fiunem :  popalo  dmt  ' 
t7.  qui  Totmn :  qui  dettt 
AttUamt:  Atellaais 


29.  ^<«rpf4(M!  tktatwr  Iraeert  vero* 
cnndiam.  iS!ed  qui  hmt  Mkrwm  aarip' 
iUf  Grttce  peidhu  igmanufmme  mdt^ 
twr  et  prtrimdt  sp^Hm  reli^aitff ,  gum 
alia  maaupariter  mdacH  tatda  imiUh 
Hofu  Graearum  Uierarum  peumM  sapr 
pldMMtar:  wdeJUiUpan^fuiHiotHa 


faomiai:  bomiois 

•ese  subegisse :  se  snbegisse 
.30.  Itaferi:  Ita fieri 
'31.  sui  oblifionem:  sno  oblivionem 

52.  repente:  ponte 
MirmiUonem:  Mormilloiiem 

53.  Apellam:  Apellem 

34.  ▼aloerit:  potoerit 
coiisolto  se :  2. 1. 
amoverit:  araoveret 

35.  accersitum:  arcessitom 
Nemorensi :  Nemoressi 
snbomavit:  snbornatom 
Porio:  dees< 

36.  neqae  suae :  demnt 
Mnesterem:  M.  Nesterem  ' 
sevocasset:  seTOcaiset 

37.  prodigoram:  prodigiiim 
pretiosissimas  margaritas  liqvelkclas: 

pretiosissima  margarita  liquefiwta 
uninmosnon:  nanrniosam 

38.  aactionam:  aetiomim 
jnre  civitatem :  jure  deeMt 
meridiaret:  mediaret 

39.  litigatorom:  Ugatomm  mburipU 
pro  emend,  lignatomm 

40.  imponerent:  iinponeret 
Pro  edaliis :  Pro  edalibus 
meretriciam  et  qui :  meretiicmn  quire 

41.  Hojusmodi :  Etnsmodi 
pop.Kora.:  Rom.iMesf 
experiretur:  expediretar 
distiuctisque :  distructisqiie 
fenebris:  fcenoris 

4?.  Kalend. :  ad  Kal. 

43.  cepit :  fecit  a  pr.  at. 
alius  iter:  alter 

44.  adduxerant :  abdnxerant 

ad  sex  millium :  ad  sexeentoram  mil- 
Hum  ■  '  ' 

46.  ex  Pharti :  ex  dwif 

47.  et  sermonem  :  sed  et  sermonem 

48.  Voeatis:  Vocatas   : 
circnmsedit :  eircmndedit 
coneione :  eoncionem 

49.  notas  et  somiaa :  3.  2. 1. 

50.  pallido  colore :  2. 1* 
et  ocnlis :  et  dee$t 
efferabat:  efferebat 
animi  neqne  corporis :  3.-2. 1* 
vix  posset :  rix  deut 
insomnia:  insomaio  •        <*  •-  .   /'■' 
coosaererat:  consuerat 


I. 


Aietcnm  cpUAtt/ts 


'S^  tieteiioiMt:  deett 

M.  dtinderapeiite:  dctnM^te 

mo^n  qmh :  ae  aI  cpit 

a6.  Vftmm :  FnumB 

56.  -altmii^pK  :,€t  aitcca 

57.  eodem  d|e  facU :  eodtwIJMilli 
loitet :  foitanae 


▼omnitut:  TOB^faiaMli^} 

et  JEthiopes:  /Ethiopas  Q^tjffB^gi^) 

58.  hora  quasi :  honufiMe 
nobiles:  dMsi 

59.  cren^tM^ :  ^t  cwma^lP 
nullam  noctcp :  2. 1* 
|kfn:ore:,;ac^e' 

ergase  hominum  :  3.  t»^ 


.CJ.AUDIUS. 


cap.  1.  Mpaltamcatiii  Blartio  campa: 
lepnltmnqne  cstiii«aivpo  BAartjo 

tpundoqae  restitntannn,  ai  posset : 
qoandoque  posset  reatitatiireBi 

f.  Gennanici:  Oeniiaiii 

3.  posBi :  posmt 

4i.  esse  nobis  :.f.'l« 

posse  enm . .  arbilieimnr  x  l.<3*  f. 

Silani:  Silvan! 

prima  fronte:  t»U 

Albanom  maateoB :  moiiteiiir4acs< 

fratrem  strain  seqin:  3<  1<  9. 

Idem  tertiis  Uteris :  d^faa^ 

jqata  4>aat  hsec : .  quid  post  h«c 

e  parte :.  ae  part* 

5.  Siffillaria:  SiaiBari 

;tf«  pablica:  pobuoe 

A  Coss.  ezpoaceretnr :  .abv  Com*  expo- 
.acerent 

aeatertia:  aeatertiaai 

senatai :  ac  senatni 

8.  fanala  flagrove :  ienilniBagro 
indotd:  indai 

iftciem  abi :  .fiieiem  aibimet 

9.  Postrcmo  etian :  etiam  dfail 
X0»  pependerit :  perpendcrit 
.agnaidt:  adcognovit 

tenri :  sni 

.occapanmt:  occnpwrcrant 

Vernm  pottero :  Poatero  vera 

militis:  moltls 

It.  Ac  in  semet :  At  in  acmet 

nataleroqve:  aatatem 

13.  ateqnestriaa  et4Mi# 

4lenantiatio:  dennntiato 

jui  divinitos :  ae  divioitaa 

14*  terliani  aiilaiB ;  tartinni  avt 

15.  cnlpane  qnia  an  aHqaa  necessitate: 
cnlpsene  qniS'inaliqiia  necessitudino 

pnecidendas  esse :  >  .essa.dfa< 
contentiane :  contaatatione 
Jasait:  ntjossit 
«tiam  negotio :  2. 1. 
Pnteolis :  pnto  licnit 
nt  genam :.  oli  ganam 

16.  dcmsisset:  dapisbensisset 
albojadicaai:  ulVajadiefua 


majestatis  crimen:  f.:l. 

17.  priDcipaii:^ri|ic^pikpi 
confecto:  confect^ 
Secoti :  .Saouta  (/ab  a( 

mata  omwstj) 

18.  rfpresoitatiinia:. 
instratus :  infestatai  * 
excogitavit :  ex  eo  cogiCaWC 
in  tempore:  indent 
commoda  consti^it.  .Vto.i 

stitnit.|>ro  cofidiMo^  CH|«A]W.cm 

19.  Latinis:'l4atiao 
hodieqne:  ^o$a 

21.  compliiraniagnifif;M|a:4Mi|9|m 
etroagnifica 

asbibait,et;exhiboit    ^*tfbiHat 
plnrifariam:  plurifaria 
datnma  edixerat :  da 
Avete  vos :  ant  nfuk 
▼eUet:.ireUeBt 

22.  joratas :  jnratoa  «  «.  a^r9W«aHi 
dita  avi :  a\ra  ant 

23.  actnms,  in  cnria:.  acfiafnai^  f^ria 

24.  le^ftnrua  9!emMAraiai;)acj^i|ni> 
senatorem 

eqaiteRom.3  Bom.rf€i^ 
eUam  App,;  kA»p. 
generis . .  •  cen^reai ;.  9. 1* 

mannmitterentqp:  ffqaaaaniitmalv 
gladiatonun  mt^-'  -  -«— «-^-*-* 

1  nns- 

coram  serarii :  cunuausarii 

commuui:  coau^n^  ' 

Chaucius  cognomen:,  f.  ]• 

25.  ^vocar«t]ur :  ^ipaq^ 

?ni  se :  qnod^ 
taliae  oppida;,  vmI|s  opp|£ 
fiducia  motns :  ndnjpif^^appi 
Druidamm  ;  J>d|M&|nai 
icit :  jecit 
ac  vetere:  denaU 

26.  et  cognonien  ittfU 
▼irginem  aohnc :  MliiCLlMf 
dote:,etdpte  -  "'^^^ 
pellectus^'  fK^Uatua 
ceoacret:  coiaeijf^t 
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97.  Pompeib  impoberein :  Pompeinm 
poberem 

per  spectacnla :  penpecto  pro  v,  I, 

98.  Posidem:  Possiden 
a  ftudiU :  ab  stiidiis 
omari:  honorari 

sit  dietain  :  S.  1. 

29.  immiiiiitates :  impnnitates 

liberalitates :  libertates 

abdic€re:  abdicare 

ut  de  nece :  ut  turn  de  nece 

nihilo  :  cam  tamen  Diliilo 

simnlarentQr :  simnlaretnr 

51.  peiprospera:  prospera 

5S.  OAivivatiifl  et :  Convivafas  est  et 

Aitum  crepitamqae :  et  flatum  crepi- 

tmnqiie 
53.  in  proxinte :  in  maxima 
evigilaDat:  vigilabat 
34.  CSnm  ct  spectare :  et  de^ 
pneterqne  dattinatos :  praetorqne  des- 


35,  pertentatis:  pnetentatia 

cuivis  coroiti :  cnjns  comiti 

ant  grapbiariae :  et  graphiarias  et 

37.  se  vidisse :  2.  1. 

pro  salnte  sna :  una  d^»t 

38..  satisfacieDtibus :  satisfacientcs 

scribam  qaaestorium  :  scribam  qaaesta- 


«„  > 


run) 


S9.  moraretnr:  morarentor 

familis  suae :  sue  deeit 

40.  Theogonios:  Teleeonins 

XeyKaTOTOf :  aXt  xeu  fAn  ^iryava  Tin  qui- 
Inu  lecUonis  a  Tumebo  propMtUB  vet' 

tigiti] 
49,  veteri  • . .  alteram :  ?eteram ..,  et 

alteram  dee$t 
43.  0  ifwg  I'   liniytrtUt :  i  rfwcetf  Vfiv-a- 


TUl, 


44.  excraciatnmque : :  excraciatumqua 
{sine  puncto) 


NERO. 


cap.  1.  q«B  fiunlliae :  dnae  (amiliae 

tarBM:trinM 

rumaaeqoentei :  f .  l. 

S*  jot  aacerdotam :  jussa  (et  pro  v.  /. 

Jm)  aacerdotnm 
••in  eootalatn :  at  in  coiunlatn 
InrectBi :  vectos 
■phn^lbwim:  plumbenm  esset 
qoi  idaSlii :  qnod  sibi 
4.  via  •  •  •  •  coegit, . .  .  honore :  • .  •  co* 

cgit  •  •  •  honore.  (et  via  abestj 
Teaatioiieaqae :  qaed«e^ 
tf.  An^  ^t  IX. :  ante  IX. 
aaone  id  ip«e :  neqne  ipse 
■e  MBC  qnidem :  nee  banc  quidem 
ft  huh,  cat :  fabnlae  et 
7.  AvHam  etiAm :  Ami  tarn  an  tern 
txiade:exin 

Latine Iliensibns :  desunt 

jariadictionem.    Praefectus  arbis  sacro 

Latinaram :  jnrisdictionem  prxfectis 

nrbia  atqne  Latinaram 
9.  aospicandi :  deest 

9.  elatom :  coelatum 
confecraritqae :  qae  deeat 

10.  omiait :  emisit 

tbolerity  aut :  aat  aboleyit^  aat 
Dirisi.  Divisis 
dedamavit  et :  declamavitque 
led  in  :  sed  et  in. 

11.  senes  qooqne  :  quoqne  deeit 
Macta  est  et :  est  et  desunt 

IS.  qnadringentos :  qiiadrigentos 
coBMctoresqae :  confectores  qnoqne 
et  ad  varia:  et  varia 
abditam :  additam 

ci.  jt.      No.  xvm. 


sorte,  sede  praetoram :  sortes  edempto- 

ram 
13.  tiara  deducta :  diariam  dedactam 

15.  sigillatim:  singalatim 
'honores  denegavit. :  lionores  deest 

De  qaibnsdam :  Sed  et  de  quibasdam 

16.  tam  ipsis  :  com  ipsis 

17.  atqae  reram :  atqoe  reram 

18.  redegit:  redigit 

19.  Acbaicam:  Acchiticam 
religione  simal .  2. 1. 

Nam  circuitistemplisenm:  1. 4.3*  9» 
In  Achaia  :  In  Achaia  est 
qoibos  de :  deaunt 
SO,  accersiit :  arcessiit 
uec  eorom  :  neqae  coram 
concupivit:  concapiit 

21.  praestitntam :  praestitam 
Nioben:  Nioban 

Non  dubitavit  etiam  privatis :  Dnbi- 

tavit  etiam  in  priratis  (Non  omiaso^ 
Canaccm:  Chanachen 
CEdipodcm:  CEdipoden 

22.  Prasinam:  Prasini 
Commeabat  secessn :  S.  1. 
rudimento  :  framento  prov,  /. 
artium :  deest 

hinc  maxime :  bic  maxime 
Instituerant  cidtates :  civitatea  deest 
profectione:  i^ectione 

23.  Olympiae :  et  Olympian 
ne  necessaria :  nee  necesfaria 
licitam  erat :  licitome«t, 
aaderet:  adderet 

25.  diroto:  obrato 

26.  se  pablico :  2. 1. 

Vol.  IX.         «  C 
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Suetonius  collatus 


Tribunis:  iuii 

gestatoria:  gestoria 

ex  parte :  e  parte 

manns:  nianos 

27.  palani :  dee$t 

vel  Martio :  vel-a  Martio 

nrbis  ambabaiammque:  urbis  et  am- 

bubaiarum 
ant  Baianiim :  aut  ad  Baianom 
copas:  copQt 
bortantium :  orantiaoi 
absortio :  deest 

t8.  Actenltbertam:  Actennslibertum 
eonatosest:  t^tdeui 
flameo^er  solenDe :  flammineo  per  so- 

lempni 

29.  auatenns  ferae :  quo  feree 

30.  Spiciilttni :  Specmnm 
Cercopitliecum :  Cercophitetmn 

com  Mazacam  turba:  cimaia  com  tar> 
ba 

31 .  alia  re  :  alia  re  tameh 
hoc  retulisse :  hsec  retnlisse 
effigie :  effigiei 

fistulis :  fistulatis 

forticibos:  porticibusqae 
2.  semisse  dodrans :  semis  sed  extans 
81  qui :  si  deest 
tmn  ut:  tunc  at 
creditor :  dicitnr 
mihi  opns  sit :  mihi  sit 

33.  morari :  memorari 
Ix>cu8ta:  iM.cvi'AtHet  ncpostea) 
raptim :  raptnm 

34.  dicta  factaqne :  facta  dictaqoe 
ter  tentasset :  ter  dust 
cceptorum  opperiens :  S.  1. 

L.  Ageroioiii :  Lagermom 
objecto :  abjecto 
natremque:  quedeevf 
pro  ea :  postea 
imitatione :  initiatiooe 
Janxitqoe :  Jnssit 

35.  Poppeam:  Poppeiam  (et  sic  pot- 
tea) 

ante  nuptam :  antea  noptam 
interemit  ceteros,  affimtate:  inter  ce- 

teros  aut  affinitate  * 
constnprasset :  conspurcasset 
dilectum  ab  ea :  ab  ea  desunt 
Kufinnm:  Rnfrinnm 
Poppaea :  Pompeia 
frlscaretnr :  spicaretor 

Sraeceptorem :  pnecepto 
tnrro :  Birro 
partimcibis;  demnt 

36.  promnlgatis :  provalgatis 
Viniciana :  Viciniana 
crimen  nitro :  2. 1. 

37.  gentili :  geotis 
admovebat :  admoncbat  apr,  m, 
Tocabat:  vocabatnr 


Elatns  inflatosqne   tandflm:  Iiflatai 

tandem 
mentione :  intentione 

38.  Planeqne  ita :  Plane  itaone 

vi . . .  labefactata :  nt . . .  labe&cta 
Ilii  io  • .  .  decantabit :  1. 3.  2. 

39.  qoa  triginta :  quo  trigintm 
inter  haec  fait :  inter  haec  foeiat 

40.  principem:  deett 
vox  ejus  :  lUa  uxor  ejas 
Sposponderant :  spospondenuit 
orientis  dominationem  :  2.  t. 
rescribere  caiqoam :  rescribere  cai 

41.  citharaedam  malum  se :  2. 3.  !• 
inscitia  tantopere :  ioscitia  sibi  taDto- 

pere 
aliiHduntiis:  alios  nantjjus 
Galium:  Galbum 

42.  fracto :  ^to 
snum  imperium :  ss 

43.  exercitibos :  exerdtos 
incendere :  incedere 
familiariom:  famulamm 

44.  aurum  ad  obrossam  :  ad  olinisaai 
*  (anmm  rnnisao) 

45.  lucrantium :  Incrantia 
Traheret :  Traderet 
ascopera :  Scopa 

columnis,  Ettan^:  cohnBose,  Jam 

46.  asimalacris:ac 
circuiri :  circamiri 

47.  Homericos :  Homerioa 
quanta  maxime :  qoanto 
praeteritorum ;  prsBteritonutt  peccato- 

mm 
ac  ni :  ac  nisi 
Inventus  est :  est  d€e$t 
Scicillnm :  Specalnm 

48.  Nomentanam :  M OBMOtaMfli 
solum :  solb 

castris ;  clastris 
Ecquid:  Et  quid      ' 
ad  adversum :  ad  deeti 
concederet :  conderetar 
potaturus:  potoros 
Deinde:  Deio 
modicella:  modiQa 
interim  et :  et  itermn 
sordidum:  sordum 

49.  Phaontis :  PhaoBtl 
tnlerat :  extulerat 
interrumpenti :  immipeiitl 
ac  magis :  ant  magis 
capitis  sni :  sui  £eit 
Icelus:  Hiceius 

50.  Acte :  Actia 
coUe  hortoram :  coUo 
circnmstanti :  circamstanfe 

51.  ^do.'ibtido 
Achatca:  Achaia 
53.  qui  ApolUnem :  qoia 
sqniparare ;  ssqaiperare 


Dunehnensi 


54.  proditanun :  proditomtn 

55,  lodoxit :  iodixit 
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56.  icunculam :  acnoculam 

57.  seciindo  et  trigesiiQO  :  5.  9,  u 


GALBA. 


cap.  1.  piMMiic  :  qii«  diui 

et  ODsenratiini :  ut  obMrvatom 
Angastiqne :  Augusti  etiaiii 

2.  •Pronepotem  Q. :  ProBepotem  le  Q. 

3.  diimia :  diatima 
darior  stodiis :  clarior  studio 
qoam  brevi :  qnamqaain  brevi 
Aduucani :  Acbaiam  (ei  nc  potim) 
pnn«p«tcB :  proDcptcm 
9erviuii  :Sei^uin 

4.  mppotite :  foperposita 
snAMMnm :  nnittrdMU 
Ldvii :  Livia  (et  pro  v.  L  Lucia) 
OcelbB :  OcceUara 

Nam  et  Laciam  :  Nam  Lociam 

ad  boe  nihil :  ad  Dot  aibil 

aumimim  •  • . .  responsam  eit :  ratpon* 

sam  est  • . .  sommmii 
in  parte :  in  partem 
wuBqaam  antem  :  antem  duM 

5.  a  aatre  Lepida. :  a  matre  Lepida 

6.  FloraliBm :  Florialiiun 
Statim  per  :  Statimqne  per 
T,  At  mjfsn  :  At  jure 

8.  eainiatrift:  omnia  ab  hoe  Ue0ud  de- 
eiMiTit  etlaai  hk  non  logmnhtr :  po$t 
dmmvero  ptigimu  trampoiUa  reptri' 


sapervenerant  Vindicis  ;sopenreaefimt 

et  Vindicis 
dacemqne  se  :  se  deui 
turn  virginis  :  tnm  deai 

10.  ex  proxima  :  e  proxiaa 
legatum  se  senatos :  legaUmqae  tenatw 
Deinde  :  Dein 

11.  ac  Ulieris :  ae  liberis  qnoqoe 
nllo  commode  :  S.  1. 

13.  Tenit  is  Simns  :  venitione  Simas 
▼cfSB :  versam 

14.  T.  Vinius :  T.  Lnniai 
sammi . .  giadns :  smnaio  •  •  grada 
illius  setatis  :  illad  aetatis 

15.  absmnto  pretio  :  2.  !• 

16.  rumpere  ansi :  nuapere  ac  se 

18.  mamfestionu :  manuastiora  et  tris* 
tiora 

ad  ormmdom  :  ad  omandam 
anspicanti :  aospicati 
evolasae :  avolasse 

19.  conspirati :  conspiranti 

20.  advolavere :  adyofaiTerant 
cnpide :  cnpido 

Patrobii  Neroniani :  Fatrobal  Neroai- 


9.  aeer :  acerqne 

que  ejus  affixit :  mensse  ai&xit 


in  patronam :  in  patronom  soam 

51.  neqne  libellos  :  nee  libeUet 

52.  ejus  caro  :  caro  demt 
abondantem :  abundanti 

23.  licitom  Aiity :  licitom  est. 


OTHO. 


cap.  1.  M*  Salvios  Otho :  M.  Silvias 

Otho 
tamqoe  non  :  tanquam  non 

tnIitfflio8:2. 1. 

T*  Titianam  :  L.  Titiannm 

S«  notnlentnm  :  petnlantiam 

S.  Neronecandae  matri  :  8.  3. 1. 

destinayerat :  destinarat 

Id  satis  visum  :  Et  satis  visum 

4.  ultionis  occasio  :  2. 1. 
nee  eo  minus :  uec  minus 
militem :  militum 
aaeoessione :  successlonis 

5.  relerre  :  refelii 

6.  Erat  animus  :  Tnlerat  animus 

7.  sibi  ilU  :  sibi  ipsi 
Ptebipsam  :  prolsq>sus 
i.  Jwareraiit :  jurarant 


jam  ducibus  :  jamque  dacibus 
promerentnr :  pmmerentar 
praepropere :  propere 
victimas  . .  caesaa  :  victiam .  • 


ruinsB :  ruina 

9.  Nee  Uli :  Nee  uUi 
Brixini :  Brixelli 

Placentiam maximeqae  :  detaaf 

Bebriacum  >  Bretiam  cam 

ne  victis  quidem  :  nee  victis  qoidem 

10.  Is  mox  <  Iste  mox 
civilia  anna :  civiUa  Mim 
captatb  :  cap  to 
Sedetad  :  Sedad 

11.  Post  hsee  :  Post  hoe 

et  celeriter  :  et  apud  CuKter. 

12.  scambasquc :  calvaseaapttffqtt  jvt 

9kL 
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Suetonius  coUatus 
VITELUUS. 


cap.  1.  adnlatores  :  adolteros 
din  mansbiie  :  se.  !•  ' 

2.  prwlautos  alioqai :  praelatns  eloqnio 
iDterfectorem  :  ioterfectores 

3.  nt  magno  •  .  pater :  1. 3.  S. 
et  mater  musani :  2. 1.  3. 
Capreis  :  capitis  (et  pro  v.  I.  Gaptiis) 
spintriae  :  spDinterte 

5.  substitatus  esset. :  sabstitisset. 
atamnun  :  stagnnm 

6.  Galeriam  :  Galeranam         * 

7.  ftctioniB  susB  :  factionis  Venaete 
ejus  ezpleri  golam  :  3. 1. 2. 
quosqne  militmn  :  i]^aoque  militum 
jentauet :  lactasset  tii  contextu ;  in  mrnr* 

^tfjentasset 

8.  concepta  :  concepto '  4; 

9.  agmioi :  agmine 
lostratiaque :  lostravitqae 

10.  tabum  :  tabem 

divisit — pari— iosoleotia.  Lapidem :  di- 
visit.    Pari — iniolentia — lapidem. 


11.  Domitio :  Dominico 

12«  deprebeadisset :  reprehendiaiel 

solvit :  colait 

dilatmn(|ne :  delatomque 

IS.  comissationesqae  :  comenatiotics- 

qae  \  , 

qoadringenis :  quadrigenia 
ei  data  :  2. 1. 
adventitia :  deni 
.a  Carpathio :  a  Parthia 
Hispanise  i  Hispanisco 
fiEirra :  fdst'ii 

14.  cujtuque :  cujiiacmiqiM 
opioatUB :  obstimitiia ;  et  fn  o.  L  ob- 

testatas 

15.  Syriacus  s  Syriaticua 

bine  Bebriacenses :  bine  et  Betiiictp* 
ses 

16.  gestatoria :  gestorim 
coqno,  Aventinum  :  coquo  et  A* 

17.  ftedncto :  redncta 

18.  coDJectoram :  coqjectnim 


VESPASUNUS. 


cap.  1.  Petro  :  Petronios 

etsi  qoidam  enm  primipilarem  :  et  qui- 

dam  enm  pihurem 
VespasiumPoUlonem :  Vespasiamim  P. 
appeUataf  Vespasiae :  appeliatur  Ves- 

paaiane 
•olerent :  soleant 

2.  Sabinis  :  Samiis 
Phalacrine :  Phaerinae 
incimabalonim :  cmiabulorum 
toga  virili :  2. 1. 
TribaoatQ :  Tribanatam 

3.  Sabratemis  :  Sabiatensia 
delesatum :  delegatam 

4.  Narcissi  gratia :  Narcissi  grati 
Plautii :  PiUatini 

consularis  legati :  2. 1. 
coi  latum :  qui  lactam 
aalatetione :  satisfactioiia  , 
•▼enita  postea :  2. 1. 
•xpertas :  experte 

5.  antiqnaerat:  antiqoa,  qua  enit 
bos  aratro  :  bos  arator 
inagroavito  :  3.1. 2. 

radicitns  evulsa :  2. 1. 
qnantnmlibet :  qnamlibet 
Bebriacensi :  Breticensi 

6.  Nee  tamen :  tamen  deei^ 
adegit :  adlegit 

qai  Drincipatos Jnlii :  duymit 

Yiteuimn  victortm  :  2. 1. 

7.  se  conrertissel :  se  iuii 
^deiitem:tfMt^ 


rem  alio  modo.:  2.3.  !• 

8.  praemia  aonnisi'sero ;  prsMBia  lero 
calcearii . .  excalceatoa  :  cakiaiii  •  •  •  • 

excalciatoa 
Coma^enem :  Commamiai 

9.  civile  lasqae  :  vile  nsqoe 

10.  aetas  videbatnr  :  X.l« 

12.  tribanitiam  . . .  poteatatm  :  tribn- 

nitia  potestate 
Salntaades  scnitandi :  2.  !• 

14.  dotavitqne :  dotavlt 
Morboniam :  morbo  viam 
band  ultra :  non  ultra 

15.  reperitur :  re|>eriretar 
qui  reversum  :  qui  et  revenoa 
laetatus :  dMSI 

etiam  et  ingemuit :  etiam  iofcmait 

16.  Quaedam  tantom :  qiuedam  imtt 
Quoa  verisimillns :  Quod  et  v. 

17.  primus :  primo 

18.  coemit :  coevenerit  "" 

19.  Terpno  :  Ptermo 
Cybiosacten :  cibotantem 
vivi :  viri 

20.  niteutis :  nitidis 

21.  fere  hunc  :  bnnc  tee 
matnrus :  matuiios 
evigilabat :  vigiJabat 
deinde  :  dein 
monnmenta :  momenti 

22.  in  ^uibns  et  hoc  :  in  qiibw  at  liaee 
Menstnam :  Maestriui 

amoie  soi :  wnofe  m% 


cum  MSto.  Dunelmemi. 
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fS.  Et  maudnc  de :  Et  de 
dieacitateiii  • . .  •  adRectabat :  1. 1« 
oactaqoe  pe<!tuiia :  exactamqne  peca« 

niam 
litigatori :  ligatori 


mortis  extremo :  extremo  liteti 
Cfesarnm :  duii 
parvisaet :  patiiisset 
24.  Catylias  :  cutillas 
annum  agcos  :  amimn  gerept 


TITUS. 


cap.  1.  tiedmn :  nee  dmn 

3.  ad  extemporalitatem  osque  :  detunt 

profiteri  se  roaximam :  protiteri  maxi« 
mom 

i.  somma  indostris . . .  modestiae :  sum- 
ma  indnstria  . . .  modestia  et 

apparet :  apparet  et 

TeatDllam :  TertuHo 

•ed  pnefecto :  sed  et  pnefecto 

defiiiict9 :  fnnctsB 

Fiuroillim :  Furmillam 

Tarichsam :  Trachias 

Talidnsimas  Judse» :  3. 1. 

contra  se :  circa  se 

5.  emu  Consalntaverint :  cum  dees# 
descisceret :  desciscere 

Apide :  api 

id  quldem :  si  quidem 

deinde  Pntcolos  :  de  Puteolts 

6.  ad  sc  :  denmi  per  rasuram 
pnetorii :  pretoris 
Tocavit :  vocatum 
adverao  mmore :  adversa  re 

7*  conisiationes :  comessationes 
eognitionibns :  concionibus 
pnemiariiqiie :  primarique :  ud  in  marf, 
pnmiariique 


ullo  vitio :  9. 1. 
sunt  usi :  sumtam  sibi 
celeriter :  celebriter 
,  8.  rata :  dees^ 
qnam  si  eadem :  quasi  easdem 
omnium :  deeti 
demitteret :  dimittertt 
oporteret :  oportere 
xbrecum :  Thracum 
iantor :  favor 
Vesevi :  Bebii 
Vesevo  :  Vesevio 
pnblice  periisse  testatnt :  3. 2. 1. 
omnium :  omni 

niandatoresque :  amandoresqne 
cujusdam  :  cujusqnam 

9.  cujusdam ;  cuiquam 
perditnmm :  punitnrumy  $ed  a  nuurm 
ciicens :  docens 

^i  ^uid  :  si  quod 
desiderent :  desiderarent 
filium  salTum  :  f  •  1. 
yemm :  ventnrum 
in  minora :  imminoere 
habere :  deeti 

10.  plagnlis :  palndibus :  €#  pro  v.  I,  pel- 
libus 


DOMITIANUS, 


cap.  1.  Tas  argenteum  :  2. 1. 

a  Nenra  :  et  a  Nerva 

intermmpentibus :  irrumpentibus 

liiaci :  Istci 

vrbana  officia  atque :  officia  nrbanaaat 

S«  magis  setatis  :  magis  et  aetatis 

5*  pntacato :  peracuto 

imperii :  autem  imperii 

4*  atque  in  :  at  in 

qvestoriis  :  qusestoris 

iodaceret :  interduceret 

cnriibi :  ouid  sibi 

Metinm :  ^tinm 

aUqvaoto  :  aliqnantum 

etiam  et :  enim  et 

Germl^lica :  Orecanica 

coostituerat :  instituerat 

Sq»timontialisacro :  Septimontialis  sa^ 

crorum 
geaos  missilia :  genus  rerura  misstlia 
5.  capitolio  cnstodia  Joti,  et :  capitp- 

No :  cnstodivit  et 


odeum :  odium 

p.  necessario.    Sponte  — —  tn  Dacos. 

dnas :  Neceissano.  Cimsul  diiaS(omtf« 

sis  a  Sponte  od  Dacos.) 
transiturus :  transitnras 
praesagiis  prius  :  2. 1. 
^{us  apportatum :  2. 1. 

7.  notavit :  novavit 

8.  ordinem  ambitiosas  :  ordinem.  Am- 
bitiosas 

primares :  primores 

Scatinia :  Catinia 

OceUatis :  oculatis 

▼Irgis  :  virginis 

etifunnum :  e^am  tum 

constmxerat :  extmxerat  , 

9.  apad  ssrarium  :  2.  l. 
▼ox  ejus  :  vox  detai 

10.  tum  maxima  :  cum  maxima 
Qccidit:  item  :  itemdces^  - 
molitores :  motores 
abdnctam  :  addactam 
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Suttamus  collatus^  SfC. 


mliribiu 
■otioribiii . . .  tribimni  :  tcBotioribiif 

•  •  •  triboBot 
11.  AietiiM  ; 
▼II 


esocwUuwM 

dimcalter:  difficiUter 

intelligent :  inteUigetis 

inteifiuae :  rafbuse 

12.  militinii  mmefmB  :  1. 1. 

con  olMioziiui :  com  et  obaozinB 

oneribas  omoilws  iuereret  :  oaeribos 

luerere 
qooKbet  etscoMBtore  et  cruBine :  qao- 

libct  et  accwti  ct  accsMtoiet  cri- 


•dTenum :  adeems 
ezitteiite  mo :  1. 1. 
▼elati :  velnt  in 
twn  ▼erini :  com  ▼crtni 


s-I-x  ny^ki  TaXvBKpun : 


13. 


:t 


itnin 


cpoiari  :c^nli 

SIC  fieri :  Itoc  fieri 

plitret  :plefOtqiie 

14.  Tenpore  i|no<iiie :  Tempore  vero 


15. 


16.  destnto:  exstnto 

17.  cabicnii :  cslMlii 
omnia  cbnsa  :  3. 1. 
connepto  :arTecto 
CfHiatRm. :  coMitnr. 
19.  deztre  :  decsi 
SI.  prandebatqne : 


praodebat  !• 


secreto  solos :  S.  1. 
St.  vitro corrapltxf.l* 
f5.  dncci :  rirea. 


In  file  Codids  Dumtlmauii  subjiciuntur  Sidonii  vernu  dt 
Caesaribus^  de  longitndme  regni  eoruin,  et  de  eomm  finibiitfmor^ 
btu].     Ver$o  fotio  hi  zequuntur. 

Ille  egOy  Pannoniis  quondam  notissimus  oris. 

Inter  mille  viroe  pnmus  fortisque  Batsros^  ^ 

Adriano  potui  qui  judke  vasU  profundi 

JEquora  Danubii  cunctis  tranare  sub  annis, 

£nu88unique  arcu  dum  pendet  in  aere  telum 

Ac  reditu  ex  alia  fixi  fregique  sagitta. 

Quern  non  Romanus  potuit^non  Barbaras  unquam 

Non  jaciilo  miles,  non  arcu  vincere  Parthus. 

Hie  situs,  hoc  meroori  saxo '  mea  fata  reliqui. 

Exemplo  mihi  sum,  primus  qui  talia  gessi. 

Yiderit  anne  aliquis  post  me  mea  facta  seqnatur. 

M.  D.  B. 


*  Pro  V.  i.  M^mucrtpticm  mea  facta  8acnvi« 


ON  THE 

INTEGRITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES, 

No.  ir. 


Hating  before  proved  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  quoted  the  an- 
cient  Scriptures  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Septuagint,  I 
diall  now  show  the  nature,  utility,  and  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  vowels  and  accents,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understanding  (3 
the  Scriptures,  and  without  which,  error,  contradiction,  and  uncer- 
tainty, nust  necessarily  be  the  result  of  our  endeavour  to  obtain  a  true 
translation  ci  the  original  Hebrew. 

I  hope  it  is  understood  that  by  the  vowels,  I  do  not  mean  any  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  western 
hngviages;  but  such  as  are  called  jiotfi/#,  of  which  there  iue£ve  long, 
Jhe  sk&rt,  and  three  very  ehort,  making  tMrteen  towels.  Time  are 
the  true  oriental  vowels,  which  are  pUused  with  their  respective  let- 
tan^  and  without  which  the  consonants  could  not  be  pronounced ;  so 
tfaU  they  give  them  voice,  and  vary  the  meaning  ana  application  of 
woida* 

They,  who  are  advocates  for  reading  Hebrew  without  these  vowels^ 
follow  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who,  after  the  dispersion 
1^  the  Jews,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  adopted  the 
custom  observed  in  the  western  languages,  by  selecting  five  letters 
from  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  vis*  j^^lTTM  which  they  called  vowels,  and 
altogether  rejected  the  true  ancient  vowels,  not  recollecting  that  the 
flMrfret  leettntes  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  one  word  in  the 
or^pnal,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  jnron&unee  tlie  syllables :  the  conso- 
nants being  dead  letters,  and  cannot  be  articulated  without, a  vowel. 
Tbc^  letters,  then,  they  substitute  for  vowels  at  pleasure,  wherever 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  language.  Now  it  must  appear 
evioent  that  as  the  change  of  vowel  alters  the  sense  of  a  word  as  well 
as  its  application  in  all  languages,  so  by  this  mode  of  varying  the  or« 
tbogiaphy  at  pleasure,  the  true  sense  and  afmlication  can  never  be 
knd,  and  this  will  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  serious  blunders 
vHhich  were  made  by  the  first  translators,  and  which  are  still  retained 
in  the  European  translations. 

Those  who  have  contended  against  the  vowel  points,  have  always 
bfooght  forward  what  they  think  an  unanswerable  argument  againM 
them,  that  the  copies  kept  in  the.  synagogues  have  been  and  are  at 
thb  day  without  the  vowel  points.  But  those  who  bring  this  forward 
as  an  argument  against  them,  are  altogether  uuacquamted  with  the 
reason  why  the  vowel  points  are  not  used  u\  the  copy  kept  in  the  synt^< 
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gogues.  I  have  shown  in  a  former  number^  that  the  sacred  laoguage, 
both  as  to  consonants  aiid  vowels,  descended  complete  as  it  was  given 
by  God  to  the  first  race  of  men,  down  to  the  time  of  the  BabyloDisiL 
captivity,  and  that  their  perfect  temple  copies  were  taken  with  them 
to  Babylon,  where  the  Jews  founded  colleges,  and  were  permitted,  to 
worship  God  in  their  usual « way.  I  have  also  shown  that  at  tbeir^ 
return  from  Babylon,  the  perfect  temple  copy,  the  ^iff*  *19D.  hook  ^ 

JasheVf  was  brought  with  them,  out  of  which  Ezra  taught  them  tiie 
true  meaning  of  the  pure  Hebrew ;  for  as  their  vernacular  tongue  was 
a  little  tinctured  with  the  Babylonish  pronunciation,  lest  the  temple 
copies  should  be  corrupted  by  this  foreign  pronunciation,  it  becaime 
necessary  that  the  scribes  and  readers  should  be  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  ancient  reading ;  and  thus  restore  the  purity  of  the  pronunci- 
ation. But  the  reason  why  the  copies  in  the  synagogues  were  not 
pointed  aOer  the  return  from  the  captivity  was,  that  none  but  learned 
men  well  instructed  in  the  language  might  be  admitted  as  readers  of 
the  law ;  which  Maimonides '  has  fully  explained  from  ancient  autho- 
rity. It  is  therefore  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  intro- 
duced into  the  office  of  reader,  that  the  copies  in  the  synacogues  hare 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day  been  unpointed :  for  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  be  perfectly  qualified,  by  reading  the  service  in  a  pointed 
copy,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  read  without  an  erroneous  pronon- 
ciatiop  before  the  congregation. 

A  learned  Jewish  writer  says,  "  one  of  the  first  and  most  consider- 
able of  those  who  introduced  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  late  msHhtHom 
of  the  vowel  points,  was  1VT2  )iTbt^  Ti  Rahhi  Eyleyakm  Bmdmr, 
known  by  the  name  of  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  asserted  that  tliey  were  invented  by  the  men 
of  Tiberias,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  nation."  Hot  no 
credit  can  be  given  to  a  man  who,  a  thousand  years  after  these  men 
lived,  takes  the  liberty  of  declaring  without  any  authority,  that  the 
vowel  points  were  never  known  till  the  time  of  the  Tiberian  Masmtcs 
in  the  filth  century.  All  this,  as  has  been  justly  observed,*  h 
not  true,  for  the  universities  and  schools  in  Judea  were  wholly  dissi- 
pated and  suppressed,  and  no  learned  men  were  left.thefe  of  suffici- 
ent ability  for  so  great  a  work.  For  the  very  florishing  university  of 
the  Jews  being  at  Babylon,  at  the  very  time  of  this  pretended  inven- 
tion, it  is  too  extravagant  to  suppose  that  this  was  undertaken  with- 
out their  knowledge,  advice,  or  assistance,  and  that  it  should  he  imi* 
versallv  received  at  once. 

It  must  appear  evident  that  before  the  captivity  all  their  eopiea 
were  written  with  the  vowels.  Ezra,  ch.  viii.  8.  so  they  read  tn  tht 
hook,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  camted 
them  to  understand  the  reading.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  them  to  understand  the  reading,  without  the  vowel 
points.     Let  any  one  try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  soon  be  eon- 

'  In  Hilchoth  Tephila,  ch.  viii.  '  See  Lingua  Sacra. 
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iriBced  that  if  a  language  is  written  withoot  vowels,  the  naked  conso- 
nants alone,  which  aie  dead  in  themselves  and  incapable  of  being 
pronounced,  cannot,  as  I  observed,  be  articulated.  How  are  such 
words  as  these  to  be  pronounced  ?  ^21  dh^—^^t^  hbr — T?2  hll — 
to  W-nm  r^ft—Tin  brk-nb^  tsim^^tyn  tsmd.  Surely  there 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  absurdity>of  putting  in  voweh  at  ran- 
dom, as  there  then  would  be  no  certainty  in  the  application  of  any 
word  in  the  language. 

The  learned  Jews,  however,  before  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
were  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  230. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  president ;  and  the  Babylonish  before  the  year  500. 
Both  these  Talmuds  quote  the  Masorites.  .Hieros.  Megill.  c.  4. — 
Nodarim.  c.  4.  fol.  37. — Kidduschim,  c.  1.  fol.  30.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  a  reference  is  made  to  the  first  Masorites,  or  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  over  whom  Ezra  presided ;  what  little  information 
those  writers  must  have  acquired  concerning  the  origin  of  the  vowels, 
who  have  contended  that  they  were  not  known  before  the  fifth,  and 
some  before  the  tenth  century. 

Moses  says,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  And  thou  shalt  write  iipon  ike  stones, 
Mike  words  of  this  law,  plainly.  But  if  the  vowel  points  are 
not  attended  to,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  understand  the  law.  For 
example,  totCf,  shamo,  '  his  name,'  but  the  same  letters  with  a 
change  of  the  vowel  are  ^)0  shommu,    *  astonished.'    Jer.  ii.    12. 

Vflp^  hoiy — but  by  a  variation  of  the  vowels,  the  same  consonants 
signify  wselean.  Deut.  xxiii.  17*  123  kabeed/  means  '  honor,"  Gen. 
XX*  12 ;  but  the  same  word  by  a  change  of  vowel  1113  kaabeed,  means 
*  grievous.'  Gen.  xii.  10.     113  kebad,  *  slow.'    Exod.  iv.  10.    13D 
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MmT,  '  laden.'  Isaiah  i.  4.  113  kobed,  *  heavy.'  Exod.  xvii.  12. 
•laa  kaabod,  *  glory.'  Nab.  xi.  9.  'Spl  baareeke,  *  bless.'— Ipl 
tereke,  *  the  knee.* — itol  bisar,  *  tidings.' — ifefl  baasaar,  *  flesh,* — 

Ac  Ac.  &C. 

It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  an  uncer- 
tun  language,  because  the  same  word,  we  are  told,  has  a  number  of 
flManings.  Thb  objection  is  made  only  by  those  who  know  too  little 
of  the  lan{:uage  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  it :  or  who  have  at- 
tempted to  understand  Hebrew  by  the  bare  consonants  without  attend- 
ing either  to  v&ipels  or  accents;  it  has  .  prevented  many  of  the  clergy 
nom  attempting  the  study  of  the  orighial  from  which  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  preached,  and  to  which  they  constantly  referred,  to  enforce 
the  truths  of  the  christian  religion.  1  have  the  production  of  one  of 
these  objectors  before  me,  who  speaking  concerning  the  ttfn^  Nachash, 

'Serpent,'   Gen.  ch.  iii.  1.  says,  *'  Nachash,  and  ifig,  are  likely  to 
mean  at  once  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  a  hippopotamus,  fornication,  a 

'  Which  hath  six  significations. 
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chain,  a  p^ir  of  fetters,  a  piece  of  brass,  a  piece  of  steel,  and  a  cmi- 
juror,'*  Were  this  true,  it  would  afford  us  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
uncertain  meaning  and  application  of  the  Hebrew  language:  such 
objectors  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  are  not  only  contradictkig 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  scriptures  which  say,  that  they  are  so 
plain,  that  a  way-faring  man  shall  not  err  therein,  but,  that  tbey  are 
at  the  same  time  setting  up  their  own  wisdom  in  opposition  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God :  it  is  in  plain  terms  declaring  that  Grod  has  given 
the  Scriptures  in  an  uncertain  language,  eoncerning  which  oo  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  Bcmning 
and  application.  Were  this  true,  it  woukl  annihilate  the  £uth  of  both 
Jew  and  Christian,  in  the  divine  record.  Such  writers  take  but  a  part 
of  the  language,  the  consonants,  and  reject  the  vowels  and  accents, 
lor  with  a  change  of  vowel  tffri  Naachaash,  which  always   moms  a 

serpent,  is  written  ^i-  Nachcesh,  *  to  divine.'  Gen.  xliv.  5.  and  this 

orthographical  variation  is  always  made  by  the  sacred  writers  for  the 
words,  steel,  fetters,  brass,  fornication,  &c.  the  same  word  there- 
fore, written  with  the  same  vowels,  never  has  different  meanings  in  any 
part  of  scripture,  which  incontestabiy  proves  that  no  language  vriiat- 
ever  b  so  certain,  as  to  meaning  and  application,  as  the  Hebrew  bn- 
gnage.  But  had  the  Hebrew  been  an  uncertain  language,  which  ad- 
mitted double  or  sevenfold  meanings,  the  Jews  who  no  doubt  under- 
stood the  language,  as  well  as  the  Apostles,  would  have  told  them  so ; 
they  would  have  said,  that  there  was  no  certainty  in  the  language,  and 
that  their  references  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fact,  for  notwithstanding  ul  the 
groundless  insinuations  which  are  made  against  the  integrity  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  we  find  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  referred 
thm  to  these  very  Hebrew  scriptures,  saying,  searck  the  senphtres, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  whseA 
testify  of  me.  We  find  also  that  Christ  frequently  read  and  taught  iu 
the  temple,  from  the  books  of  Moses,  tlie  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets, 
all  things  which  were  written  concerning  himself. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  very  same  words  having  the  same  radir,  or 
the  same  consonants,  can  neither  be  pronounced,  nor  applied  without 
their  vo^vels ;  for  as  these  words  occur  in  the  same  form  of  consonants, 
were  there  not  a  difference  in  the  vowel-points  to  apply  them,  some 
having  five,  six,  and  eight  meanings,  there  could  be  po  certainty  ia 
any  word  in  the  language,  all  the  words  having  different  meanings  ac- 
cording to  their  orthographical  arrangement,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
all  languages.  No  language  could  be  read  with  consonants  only,  how 
would  hr  be  known  to  mean  hare,  hair,  here,  hire,  heir,  horn  rf  or 
hr,  bare,  bear,  bier,  beer,  bore,  boor  ?  or  pr,  pare,  pair,  pear,  pier, 
pore,  or  pure,  &c. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  not  left  to  the  uncertainty  of  tracinj* 
the  meaning  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
many,  who  have  understood  a  little  of  the  language,  have  ventilred  to 
assert :  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  as  certatii 
<is  to  its  meanmg  and  application}  as  any  other  language,  and  that 
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tridioat  the  ase  of  the  vowel-points*  the  ancient  Hebrewi  oould  not 
have  known  the  distinction  between  terha  active  and  pa$9i»e,  the  dif- 
ferent modes,  tenses,  persons,  imperatives,  infinitives,  and  participles 
active  and  passive  in  all  the  conjugations,  unless  they  had  known  the 
use  of  the  vowels,  which  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  language, 
and  consequently  must  have  formed  a  part  of  it.  This  must  appear 
conclusive  to  every  learned  man,  without  supposing,  what  no  one  will 
admit,  that  God  gave  to  man  a  language  like  that  of  the  brutes,  a 
language  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  converse ;  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  vowel-points  had  not  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  language. 

How  18  the  verb  in  all  its  various  meanings  to  be  understood  and 
applied,  if  it  were  not  by  the  use  of  the  vowel-points  ?  for  example, 
in  the  conjugations  kal,  phiel,  phual,  unperative,  infinitive,  and  par- 
ticiple benoni. 

Kal  *T^  he  visited. 

Pyd  n^  he  visked  frequently. 

Phnal  *TgB  he  has  been  visited  Jrequently. 

Itapentive  TpB  ^int  thou. 
Phid  infinitive  H^  to  visit  often. 
Phual  infinitive  *tj^  to  be  visited  often. 
Furticip.  Benoni  Ttyjs  visiting. 

It  has  been  shown  that  no  word  can  be  pronounced  without  vowels, 
and  here  is  a  word  written  with  the  same  consonants,  pkd,  which  has 
aglit  different  meanmgs  and  applications ;  now  as  no  vowels  are  ever 
written  in  the  body  of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  unless  the  vowel  was 
written  to  every  syllable,  not  a  word  could  either  be  pronounced  or 
nppliied,  as  must  be  obvious  from  what  follows,  even  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  language.  Suppose  pkd  written  with  consonants 
only,  it  cannot  be  pronounced ;  and  as  the  vowels  in  all  languages 
always  give  the  meaning  and  application  as  well  as  the  power  of  pro- 
nonncing,  it  cannot  be  applied ;  if  its  radical  meaning  was  remember- 
ed, it  could  never  be  applied,  with  any  certaintv  in  any  of  its  particular 
flMBoings  and  applications:  he  vinted,  would  be  mistaken  for  visit 
thou,  visiting,  has  been  visited,  visited  often,  visit  often,  thus  no- 
tldng  but  uncertainty  would  occur,  the  scriptures  could  never  be 
understood.  Attempts  at  correction  would  be  as  common  as  when 
Dts.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  proposed  their  alterations  of  the  original 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

-  If  the  vowels  had  not  been  coeval  with  the  language,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  first  race  of  men  to  distinguish  the  same 
person  in  the  different  conjugations,  which  tliey  must  have  known, 
otherwise  they  could  not  Iiave  understood  each  other :  as  for  example, 
in  the  first  person  singular  future  of  Kal,  Nipual,  Phiel,  Phual, 
.  aud  HoPHAL. 

Kai;  ipBik  I  will  visit. 
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Nipl^al.  T|?SM  ephakeed.  /  will  be  visited* 
Pliiel.  *Tj^^^  eaphakced.  /  will  visit  often, 
Phual.  Hj^ij  aphuccad,  /  will  be  visited  often. 

Hephal.  "^^^^  Aaphkad.  /  shall  be  caused  to  visit, 

•  ■ 

Again,  the  first  persons  singular  preter. — the  second  persons 
nine — the  second  persons  masculine — the  third  persons  feminine — die 
first  persons  plural — the  second  persons  feminine  plural — the  second 
persons  masculine  plural — the  third  persons  plural  in  Kal»  PuiBLy 
and  Phual;  the  second  person  feminine  plural  future,  the  third  per-, 
son  masculine  plural  future,  in  Kal,  Nippal,  Phiel,  Phual,  and 
Hophel ;  and  tlie  imperatives,  masculine  singular,  feminine  singular, 
masculiue  plural,  and  feminuie  plural ;  are  each  respectivdj  written 
with  the  same  (consgnants. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  true  vowels  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  language,  as  there  is  no  method  by  which  a  single  consonant  can 
be  pronounced  without  its  accompanying  vowel ;  the  true  meanmg 
and  application  of  a  word  cannot  be  ^iven  without  attending  to  ortho- 
graphical arrangement,  as  is  the  case  in  all  languages. 

Having  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  the  vowel-points  must  have  formed  a  pait  ni 
the  language,  and  that  unless  this  had  been  the  case,  the  ancient 
nations  before  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  when 
all  the  earth  was  of  one  language,  which  was  the  Hebrew  language, 
could  not  have  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  I  proc^d 
to  make  some  remarks  on  another  branch  of  Hebrew  learning  whicl^ 
should  be  known  by  the  Hebrew  critic,  and  without  which  a  true 
understanding  of  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures  cannot  be  acquired. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  accents  is  as  necessary  as  the  vowels  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  scriptures.  If  the  English  language  wore  not  a  national 
language,  and  if  a  learner  were  not  to  attend  to  the  few  |>oiuts  we 
have,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  read  so  as  to  understand  a 
great  part  of  the  language.  Even  among  the  native  public  orators^ 
on  account  of  bad  accentuation,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  the  speaker 
Is  often  misunderstood ;  and  even  among  our  best  writers,'  the  true 
doctrine  of  points  and  accents  in  altogether  uncertain  or  arbitrary : 
and  this  great  want  of  points,  and  inattention  to  accentuation  in  all 
the  European  languages,  renders  them  rude  and  barbarous  when  com* 
pared  with  the  original  perfect  language,  .the  Hebrew. 

In  the  mo<lern  languages  we  h^ve  bbt  four  points  for  varying  the 
time  in  reading,  and  but  two  which  signity  a  change  of  passion,  or 
intention  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  speaker,  the  point  of  admirth' 
tion,  and  the  point  of  interrogation.  We  have  no  points  to  deter- 
mine the  various  changes  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  in 
the  writer  and  speaker;  such  w  Joy,  grief ^  fear,  anger,  love,  hiie^ 
envy,  malice,  hypocrisy,  haste,  &c.  and  the  degree  of  emphasis 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires.    But  in  the  Hebrew,  all 
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lUs  18  SO  admirably  pointed  outby  the  accentSy  that  the  young  gra- 
duate may  read  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  learned  Rabbi. 

Some  imperfect  idea  may  bie  had  of  the  necessity  of  reading  with 
the  accents  as  well  as  tlie  vowel-poiuts,  from  the  following  example  in 
the  English  language,  which  accordingly  as  the  accents  are  varied  will 
have  a  different  application.  Will  you  walk  with  me  to  St.  PauVa  to^ 
day  7  if  the  accent  be  upon  the  word  you^  the  answer  may  be,  no^ 
some  other  person  may-— if  on  walk,  the  answer  maybe,  na,  I  wilt 
ride^^  on  with  me,  no,  I  will  ride  with  your  brother — if  on  St. 
PamtSf  no,  I  will  so  to  St.  Peter's — if  on  to-day,  no,  I  wUl  go  to- 
marrow.  Now  as  oy  varying  the  accents  in  the  English  language, 
paisages  will  have  a  very  different  application,  so  by  varying  the 
aeceat  on  the  same  word,  it  will  have  a  different  meaning  and*  applica- 
tioD.  For  example,  retbrt,  a  keen  reply — retort,  a  chemical  vessel ; 
present^  a  gift — present,  to  exhibit;  pr6du£e,  profit — prod&ce,  ofier 
to  notice;  projM,  to  jut  out — prirject,  contrivance;  r^cordf  a  re- 
gister— recSrd,  to  celebrate,  &c.  &c. 

But  the  Hebrew  accents  are  of  far  «;reater  consequence  and  utility, 
as  they  not  only  enable  us  to  separate  every  verse  into  its  ms^jor  and 
minor  propositions,  which  capnot  be  done  without  this  knowledge ; 
but  alao  to  distinguish  l>etween  those  whicb  are  of  greater  moment  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  pointing  out  the  rhetorical  climax,  and  noting 
the  formation  of  the  adjective  in  its  different  stages;  and  also  those 
coiyuiictive  propositions  which  contain  a  number  of  subjects;  those 
which  are  not  absolute,  and  those  which  arc  incapable  of  being  joined 
with  the  antecedent,  or  with  the  subsequent  onds.     I  may  further  ob- 
imrvt,  that  those  which  have  the  power  of  transposition,  are  of  great 
importance ;  by  these  passages  which  are  not  only  contradictory  in 
the  translations,  but  which  appear  to  be  contradictory  in  the  original 
also,  are  found  to  be  not  so ;  hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  thi« 
branch  of  learning,  and  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  accents  by  which 
those  passages  can  only  be  reconciled,  were  coeval  with  the  language. 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  accent  varies  the  application,  even 
where  the  same  vowels  occur,  and  by  not  attending  to  this  important 
iiranch  of  Hebrew  learning,  many  writers  have  committed  great  errors, 
io  trandating  the  text ;  this  we  shall  find  will  account  foi^many  ineon- 
sistencies  in  the  authorised  translations. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  learned 
reader  such  proofs  as  will  convince  him  that  a  true  translation  cannot 
be  had  without  a  due  attention  to  the  accents  as  well  as  to  the  voted- 
points. 

1  have  no  occasion  to  infojm  those  who  have  rightly  studied  the 
Hebrew  language,  what  is  meant  by  accents ;  but  for  the  information 
of  those,  who,  so  far  from  having  acquainted,  themselves  with  the 
accents,  have  totally  neglected  the  vowels,  I  would-'  say,  that  by  tlie 
accents  are  not  meant  those  pohits  which  affect  the  sound  and  Tary 
the  application  of  the  word,  as  ^Itf  shur,  *  a  wall,'  and  "^tt^  shor, 
*  an  ox,'  but  they  are  points  or  stops,  which  not  only  regulate  the 
reading,  but  which  also  frequently  determine  the  sense,  and  chan^ 
the  common  acceptation  and  application  of  sentences,  and  yet  still 
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pi€8erve  the  true  meaning  of  every,  wnrd.  The  most  learned  gram* 
marians  among  the  Jews  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Butlorf  uljk 
*^  the  pomU  and  acceutB  are  called  Q^,   i.  e.  judgment^   rempa* 

tffiMT.  They  bear  this  name,  because  by  right  pronunciation  thej 
give  a  right  sense  and  meaning  to  the  words,  and  by  true  distinctioa 
in  reading,  they  give  the  sense  of  the  passage."  I  now  offer  a  few 
instances  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  accents  as  wdl  at 
thevoweb. 

I.  In  the  ^  lOth  Psalm,  ▼.  15th,  it  is  said,  jTIJ  Jf\&^  JgVlt   laif 

HJRDin-Va  ^tth  ttfVTTi!)>  Break  thou  the  arm  ofthewkk»d,  mdike  evtf 

vutn :  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thaujind  none.  This  is  not  intdli* 
ble ;  it  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  origimd,  but  with  the  cob- 
mon  meaning  of  words.     This  verse  contains  two  proposkkpis,  the 

first  is,  yt^  Jfnit.  12t.  break  the  arm  of  the  wicked.     Bat  the 

translators  have  erred  in  ending  the  first  proposition  thus,  hresik  thms 
the  arm  of  the  wicked^  and  the  evil  man  ;  whereas  the  proposition  ends  at 
yd^  rashang,  *  wicked/    There  was  no  authority,  nor  even  necessity 

for  crowding  in  the  words,  and  ths  evil  man ;  no  word  for  num  occon 
in  the  Hebrew ;  JPO  varang,  belongs  to  the  second  prq>ositioii»  aad 

there  is  not  any  difference  between  a  wicked  man  and  an  ewii  nym. 
Neither  can  man  be  understood,  but  mischief,  occasioned  by  wicked 
men,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  JHI  varang;  therefore  the  passage  is 

altogether  out  of  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  translation,  tint  when  the 
accents  are  attended  to,  the  verse  will  truly  read  agreeably  to  the 
original,  and  without  a  subjunctive,  as  some  have  attempted  to  lender 
it ;  as  it  does  not  exist  iu  the  language.  Break  thsu  the  arm  of  tha 
wicked:  then  thou  shalt  search  out  his  wickedness,  hut  ndsekkf  thorn 
shall  not  find. 

IT.  Judges,  vi.  !24.  And  Gideon  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lordp 
CfbU}  TtSv  Sb'H'y)    and  he  called  itJehovah-Shalom.    These  words 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  altar ;  whoever  attends  to  the  accents  will 
find  that  they  have  a  very  different  application.  Indeed  the  tnnslm* 
tors  by  connecting  HST  Jehovah,  wjth  UV^  shalom,  could  not  BMke 

sense,  therefore  they  left  the  words  without  translating  them,  giving 
only  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  in  English.  No  Hebraist  can  make 
sense  if  he  translates  these  two  words,  and  connects  and  applies  them 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  translation  ;  for  such  a  term  as  Jekssmh* 
peace,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  altar.  Those  who  understand  pa 
accents  will  know  that  nW  Jehovah,  cannot  be  joined  with  tfhfff 

shalom,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  translators  have  made  tut 
error ;  for  instead  of  Gideon  <^^M[ng  the  altar  Jehavak-sh^iam,  it  is 
Tf\TV  Jehovah  who  pronounces  Uw^  shalom,  or  peace  to  Gideon. 

The  accent  shows  that  the  noun  cannot  be  so  connected,  and 
lliis  is  also  consistent  witlr  the  former  verse,  where  it  is  said, 
p  DW  riSrV  V  IDli'l  And  the  Lord  said  unto  km,  peaecismmio 

iee.    Jn  this  verse,  the  same  woid  UTTV  shalom,  is  translated  peooo. 
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ad  the  word  ^  h,  is  truly  traoslatedy  io  kirn ;  but  in  the  following 
verse,  instead  of  using  the  masculine  pronoun  singular  in  the  same 
wordf  as  they  connect^  tfiiV  Jekovah,  with  Ofwttf  skalom,  and  applied 

it  to  the  altar;  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  neuter  pro- 
Booii*  though  tliere  is  not  a  neuter  in  the  language.  So  that  the  same 
word  T?  lOp  with  the  same  construction,  which  in  the  preceding  verse 
is  translated  to  him,  is  translated  to  it,  which  should  have  been  trans- 
lated to  him.  This  verse  then,  corrected  by  the  accents,  is  perfecdy 
conaistent  with  the  preceding,  consequently  with  the  intention  of  the 
ncred  writer;  it  truly  reads  3ius:  Then  Gideon  built  an  alitor  there 
wnta  the  Ijord,  and  the  Lord  called  to  him.  Peace* 

in.  Isaiah,  xlix.  5.  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  in  contradiction  to  this,  that  Israel  ehall  be  gathered. — 
And  Job.  xiii.  1 5.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. — 
The  first  of  these  admits  ^  lo,  which,  as  it  is  translated  without 
attending  to  the  accents,  is  contrary  to  truth. — The  second  reads  con- 
sistently with  the  sense  of  the  text,  but  the  translators  have  altogether 
rejected  l^  lo,  from  the  text ;  for  wiiich  tliere  is  no  necessity,  it  reads 
with  greater  eflcct,  because  it  is  far  more  expressive  by  retaining  it. 
Therefore  the  learned  will  allow  that  the  translators  have  doue  wrong 
by  r^ctlng  1>^  lo,  from  these,  and  many  otlier  partsof  Scripture, 
WUIe  other  writers  by  not  attending  to  the  accentual  reading,  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  word,  have  introduced  these  inconsisten- 
cies, and  coutradictory  passages.  For  the  learned  Hebraist  is  aware 
tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  know  the  proposilUms  in  a  verse,  whether  one, 
two,  or  more,  nor  is  it  possible  to  know  when  that  illustrative  pait  of 
hngiiage  occurs,  a  parenthesis,  without  the  accents. 
'  The  reader,  by  turning  to  my  article  on  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  in  No.  XVI.  will  be  convinoed  of  the  errors  com- 
nitled  by  those  who  have,  in  contradiction  to  obvious  facts  there 
ilated,  80  injudiciously  declared,  that  the  vowels  were  of  a  late  date^ 
aot  more  ancient  than  the  later  Masorites  500  years  after  Christ.  But 
the  accents  (without  which  it  is  evident  the  Scriptures  in  general  can- 
not be  truly  translated)  have  very  rarely  been  attended  to-  hi  modem 
tioies.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  ackifowledge  their  great  im- 
portanoe.  Jonathan,  the  ]yaraphrast,  who  lived  40  years  before  Christ, 
says,  **  the  accents  are  to  the  letters  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.** 
Babbi  Judah  on  the  Mishna  says,  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  alte- 
ffltions  in  the  passages  which  were  not  made  by  Moses,  if  all  the  pro- 
phets were  equal  to  Moses,  they  had  no  power  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
fHHi  of  tlie  law." — And  the  ancient  Rabbies  who  wrote  the  Zohar, 
about  100  years  after  Christ,  say  on  that  passage,  the  wise  shall  shine, 
^  the  wise  arc  the  lettei*s,  the  lustre  are  the  accents,  like  the  soul  in  the 
body,  for  the  accents  of  the  law,  are  like  a  crown  on  the  heads  of  the 
letters." 

The  Talmud  in  Megilla,  c.  4.  on  Ezra  viii.  8.  T^ey  gave  the  sense, 
•ays,  *'  they  placed  the  accents  and  made  them  understand  the  reading 
by  them." — And  Aben  Ezra,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  the 
of  the  great  synagogue,  and  they  taught  their  posterity  the  sense 


\ 
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of  every  word  by  the  vowels  and  accents/'  Three  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  mentioned  by  Aben  Ezra  and  the  Rabbles,  were  the 
prophets  Haggai,  and  Zachariah,  and  Ezra  the  scribe,  who  taught 
the  people  the  true  reading  by  the  vowel  points,  and  the  accents.  See 
Megil.  c.  i.  fol.  3. ;  Kiddeschim,  c.  i.  fol.  30. ;  Nedarim.  c.  4.  fol.  37* 
And  the  Talmuds,  which  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  speaking  on  this  subject,  say,  it  **  gives  the  sense  of  the 

law."  .  .  .      ^ 

I  have  given  sufficient  quotations  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Kabbies,  to  prove  that  the  accents  were  in  use  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  as  it  will  appear  to  the  learned  in  the  language,  from  the 
above  passages,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case.  The  inspired 
writers  do  not,  as  Ihey  are  made  to  do  in  the  translations,  contradict 
each  other,  by  saying  in  o'ue  part,  though  Israel  be  not  gmtkeredt 
while  in  other  parts  they  have  said,  Israel  shall  be  gathered:  thorn 
hast  multiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased  the  joy,  while  the  same 
verse  says  expressly,  that  God  had  increased  the  joy,  according  to  the 
joy  in  harvest,  and  Us  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoiL 

They  never  could  have  been  inspired  to  write  words  for  which  there 
was  no  necessity,  words  suppressed  fn  the  translation,  but  aecesaarj 
to  be  translated,  iu  order  to  give  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scriptural 
to  silence  the  futile  objections  of  deists,  which  derive  their  origin 
cither  from  ignorance,  or  from,  a  total  inattention  to  the  vowelo  and 
accents. 

As  the  accents  were  most  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  neither  letter,  vovoel,  nor  accent,  were  ever  altered  by 
them,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  accents  were  not  only  known  and.  in  use 
when  the  law  was  given  on  Sinai ;  but  as  the  •  Hebrew  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  nations,  the  EgyptianSf  Chal- 
deans, Phoenicians,  &c.  it  would  show  a  want  of  discernment,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  language  in  which  God  gave  his  laws,  laws  which  re- 
quired an  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  will,  should  be  so  framed  aa 
to  admit  of  a  double  meaning,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  It 
had  been  deficient  in  the  vowels  that  tix  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
in  the  accents  which  determine  the  seuse  of  the  passage. 

If  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  order  to  understand  their  own  language, 
always  read  according  to  the  vowel-points,  and  the  accetUs,  (as  ii 
shown  above  from  the  ancient  writings  of  their  learned  men,  and  also 
in  No.  XVI.  where  it  is  proved  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament* 
that  the  apostles  quote  the  Hebrew  in  Greek,  and  strictly  adhere  to 
tlie  voweU  and  the  accents) :  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  there  ii  no 

E^ssibility  of  accounting  for  the  manifest  inconsistencies  in  all  the 
uropean  translations,  but  by  attributing  them  to  ignorance'  in  the 
first  translators,  respecting  these  branches  of  Hebrew  learning ;  the 
knowledge,  and  the  use  of  the  vowels  and  accents. 

In  this  state  has  Hebrew  remauied  among  Christians  from  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  and  although  some  learned 
***'>«*  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
weU  and  accents,  to  obtam  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
&r  has  this  knowledge  sunk  \u\o  oblivion,  without  attending 
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to  9ewel  or  aecent,  'that,  we  see  traiislatiou  af^er  translatioo,  and  quo- 
tation-after quotation,  sent  forth  with  all  the  appearance  of  deep 
lesenrch,  und  profound  knowledge  of  the  original.  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  translations  ot  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Canticles,  which  hav« 
lately  made  their  appearance.   ' 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  are,  undoubtedly,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  cause,  but  who  have  supposed  that, 
oo  account  of  the  contradictions  in  the  translation,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  corrected,  in  order  to  reconcile 
those  passages.  These  persons,  in  general,  have  harnessed  themselves 
.  in  the  trappings  of  Drs.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  others,  who,  as  they 
coold  not  reconcile  the  contradictions^  in  the  European  translations, 
concluded  that  errors  .must  have  been  committed  by  the  translators, 
or  by  the  transcribers  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  have  left  behind  them 
vduminous  collections  of  supposed  necessary  corrections.  I  would 
advise  them  not  to  be  guided  by  such  unfounded  assertions,  but  to  exa- 
mine the  original  Hebrew,  lay  aside  all  commentators  as  authorities,  and 
suffer  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  native  meaning  to  be  their  awn  inter- 
preters. I  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  what  depen- 
dcKse  IB  to  be  placed  on  their  knoMrledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
suppoied  that  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  points,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  eall  it,  was  introduced  at  a  very  late  period  after  the  dispersion, 
and  thus  they  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  Germau 
Jew,  who  lived  in  the  l6th  century,  and  had  the  confidence  to  assert, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  nation,  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  men  of  I'iberias.  But,  at  that  period,  500  years  after 
Christ,  **  there  were  no  universities,  no  schools  in  Jiidea,  they  wera 
aH  suppressed  and  .dispersed ;  no  learned  men  were  left  there,  capable 
of  so  great  a  work."  But  had  this  been  the  work  of  men,  it  would 
have  required  ages  to  accomplish  it ;  and  during  this  long  period, 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  the  men  of  Tiberias,  are  we  to  sup- 
poae,  as  no  word  can  be  articulated  without  vowels,  and  as  the 
flmtres  lectiones  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  word  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  they  put  in  vowels  at  random,  or  interpreted  their  inar- 
ficolate  consonants,  by  looks  and  motions  ?  This  was  done,  according 
to  Elias  Levita,  ''  without  the  knowledge,  advice,  or  assistance,  of  the 
most  learned  Jews  at  the  florisliing  university  at  Bab;ylon,  and  uni- 
venally  received  every  where."  It  might  be  asked  of  Drs.  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi,  how  they  could  suppose  it  possible  to  make  their  pro- 
posed alterations  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  in  any  of  the 
oatioDs  on  the  continent  ?  Would  not  such  a  proceeding  be  immedi- 
ately detected  1  And  if  it  be  not  possible  at  this  re^iote  period  of  their 
dispersion,  it  would  surely  apply  with  greater  effect  at  that  early  date. 
But  so  particular  .have  the  Jews  been,  in  all  ages,  since  the  time  of 
Moies,  that^ey  would  never  suffer  one  iota  or  tittle  to  be  altered. 
No  man,  who  thinks  rationally  on  the  subject,  can  suppose  that  the 
congregated  body  of  the  fathers,  or  elders,  who  overlived  Joshua^ 
woidd  alter  any  part  of  the  sacred  autograph,  but  that  they  delivered 
it  pore  to  their  children's  children,  who,  according  to  divine  appoint- 
ment, have  most  scrupulously   preserved    the  (etters^  «(nm.U«  ^aa^ 

C/.  Jl.  ^o.  XVIII.  Vol.  IX.         a\>  &.  ^^ 
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accents,  to  the  present  day.  One  of  your  correspondents  has  asked, 
*'  what  peculiar  circumstances  have  preserved  the  Jewish  Scriptuies 
from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  copyists  and  the  corrosions  of  time  1"  * 
No  peculiar  circumstances  were  necessary  except  the  circumstance 
of  the  divine  appointment  of  a  whole  nation,  ordained  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  letter,  vinvel,  and  accent,  for  ever.  I  might  ask, 
as  I  have  in  another  place,  *'  what  peculiar  circumstances  have  pre- 
served the"  writin/;s  of  Hesiod,  Hotner,  and  Euclid,  for  3000  years  1 
are  they  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  those  writers  I 
*'  the  casualties  of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,"  have  not 
affected  them !  there  has  not  heen  any  alteration  in  the  original 
text  of  these  writers.  Nor  Mas  it  possible,  because  the  eye  of  the 
learned  world  was  upon  them  in  all  ages,  which  would  soon  hate 
detected  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  would  have  ruined  thecharae- 
ter  of  the  interpolator.  On  this  ground  alone,  we  are  certain  that 
tlie  present  original  Scriptures  are  pure  and  uncorrupted,  because 
a  whole  nation  has  been  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  letter  from 
the  time  it  was  given  to  this  day.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  reflect- 
ing Christian,  who  believes  in  the  particular  providence  of  God^  to 
doubt  that  he  has  preserved  th^  original,  not  only  from,  '*  the  Clonal- 
ties  of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,''  but  also  from  the  uni- 
versal efforts  of  all  the  Pagan  nations,  the  BahyUmuau^  Perdam$, 
Grecians,  and  Romans,  who  strove  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
empires  to  destroy  the  sacred  records.  What,  but  a  peculiar  assem* 
blage  of  providential  circumstances,  could  effect  it  1 

These  nations,  iu  order  to  destroy  those  records  which  condemned 
their  idolatrous  practices,'  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Jews, 
carried  them  into  captivity,  subjected  them  to  the  q>pression  of  the 
heathen,  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  own  country,  and  dis* 
persed  them  among  all  the  nations,  as  had  been  foretold  in  the  divine 
record  for  1500  years.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Scnptoies  are 
justly  called  SACRED,  because,  neither  the  "casualties  of  copyists, 
the  corrosions  of  time,''  nor  the  mobt  energetic  exertions  of  Pagiuiis 
and  Deists,  have  been  able  to  destroy  them.  The  originaU  Uehieir 
Scriptures  have  always  been  in  their  possession,  have  been  daily  read 
in  tiicir  synagogues,  and  in  their  families,  and  as  they  urere  com- 
manded, they  have  taught  them  to  their  children  to  this  day :  and 
notwithstanding  that  -their  ^powerful  enemies,  the  Babjfhmmu,  Per* 
sians,  Grecians,  and  Romans,  are  sunk  in  eternal  oblivion,  they 
remain  a  distinct  people,  agreeably  to  the  divine  declaration.  Hence 
they  have  preserved  their  language,  their  religious  laws,  and  ordinances 
to  this  day ;  no  alteration  could  take  place  in  their  language*  it  has 
always  been  a  living  language. 

.  But  when  we  seriously  consider  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  o£  God, 
who  governs  the  most  minute  concerns  of  this  world  by  his  provi- 
dence, can  we  doubt,  that  he,  who  gave  the  Scripture  for  a  rule  of 
life  to  man — who  commanded  his  followers  to  search  this  veiy  Scrip- 
ture, from  which  he  himself  taught,  and  preached^  has  preierved  it 
pure  to  this  day  ?  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  cosdude 
tluit  tliQ  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  an&XloAl  God  does  not  govern 
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the  conceras  of  man  by  his  providence.  It  would  be  asserting,  in 
plain  tenns,  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  mutilated  by  '<  the  casual- 
ties of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time/'  which,  if  admitted, 
would  render  the  words  of  Christ  of  no  effect;  because  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  commanded  to  be  searched,  would  become  the  work 
of  man  ;  and  liable  to  similar  objections  in  every  age  and  nation  till, 
perhaps,  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  Scripture  was  to  be  found. 
IVbat  good  can  such  writers  propose  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity,  by  inculcating  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  original  1  Did  they  consider,  how  they  expose 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  by  such  a  conduct,  they  would  not  so  incau- 
tioasly  lay  open  the  Christian  cause  to  the  attacks  of  Freethinkers, 
wiw  will  readily  join  them  in  their  attempts  to  weaken,  or  destroy  the 
genuioeness,  or  authenticity  of  the  original  Hebrew  scriptures. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  how  have  we  various  readings  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious ;  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  Christians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  began  to  produce  copies  of  the-Hebrew  Scriptures, 
aod  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,,  as  appears  in 
their  writings,  produced  spurious  copies.  This  accounts  for  the 
difiereot  readings  resorted  to  by  those  who  bring  this  forward  as  an 
direction.  Hence  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
EihiopiCf  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  (which  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  translation)  wherever  they  differ  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
are  spurious,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  Let  objectors  examine  the 
authorised  copies  in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  and  they  will  find  that 
tfaej  all  agree;  there  are  no  different  readings,  consequently  they  must 
be  the  same  as  the  autograph  of  Moses. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  to 
quote  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  where  he  has  supposed 
that  there  was  a  necessity  to  correct  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  thus  they  have  been  fed  into  serious  errors.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  make  some  remarks  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  word  of 
Chit  by  the  inventions  of  man,  and  will  again  refer  the  learned  and 
noprcjudiced  reader  to  some  of  the  Doctor's  proposed  mendings 
Elod.  XV.  2.    IT  illOn  W  my  strength  and  my  song  is  the  Lord. 

He  says  that  Dlprj   tezmrath  "  being  irregular,   should  probably 

be  ^/l*)Dt1.  Agreeably  to  the  Chatdee,  Arabic,  and  Vnlgate  ver- 
sions, the  ^  ^oa  is  necessary  to  JllDHi  four  of  the  six  valul£le  MSS. 
agftee  in  reading  it  so/'  But  this  is  a  weak  argument  in  support  of 
the  authori^  of  these  MSS.  If  a  hundred  MSS.  or  a  hundred  transla- 
tkms  were  found  to  agree  in  reading  it  thus,  are  we  to  ruin  the  sense 
of  the  passage  on  that  account?  The  English  translation  is  consistent 
with  the  original,  except  in  the  transposition  of  the  word  iT  jah,  and 

the  possessive  pronoun  improperly  added,  which  does  not  occur  iu 
JTlDtl    vezimrath.    Hie  true  translation  of  this  passage  evidently 

shows  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  Dr- 
Kennicott  has  proposed.    The  literal  translation  is;    My  strength. 
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and  song,  is  J  ah.  If  Dr.  Kennicott  and  his  followers  had  becB 
competently  skilled  in  the  language,  they  would  have  known  that  the 
possess!  \e  pronoun  ^  yod,   was  not  at  all  necessary  to  /)*^n  veztm- 

•   •      • 

rath,  for  as  it  occurs  in  ^tV  no^i,   '  my  strength/  and  as  the  1  van, 

conjunctive     is  prefixed    to    the   following   noun     H^DT     zimrath, 

it  connects  the  pronoun,  in  sense,  therewith.  Who  would  suppose, 
when  the  clause  is  translated  as  it  literally  stands  in  the  Hebrew, 
nu/  strength  and  song  is  Jah,  that  my  song  is  not  understood,  as  wtU 
as  n^f  strength  1 .  It  is  far  more  elegant  and  expressive,  there  is  no 
tautology  in  the  Hehrew  Scriptures :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  has  been 
induced  to  give  what  he  calls,  a  necessary  revision  of  the  Hikrem 
Scripture  from  the  English  translation  of  this  clause.  The  accents  on 
^  nazi,  and  iVjah,  confirm  thb  reading ;    to   which*  I  refer  the 

Hebraist. 

By  the  same  objector,  and  others  who  have  copied  firom  him,  we 
are  told  that  "  T  CH^^  tn  the  seventh  day,  in  the  present  Hebrew 
copy,  is  probably  corrupted  from  ^  DV^  in  the  sixth  i2ajf,  as  the. 
Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Syriac  versions/'  Rut  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
your  correspondents  who  have  suj^ported  him,  ought  to  have  knoum 
that  the  clause  is  not  T  DV^  tfi  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  with  the 
numeral  written  with  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  t  »mi  ;  bat 
that  the  ordinal  numbers  are  used,  as  they  always  have  been,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  is,  they  were  always  written  at  fbll  length  to  avoid 
error,  thus,  ^Ilt£^  DV^  in  the  seventh  day,  ^tDltiT}  DV^  in  d^ 

SIXTH  day. 

The  learned  and  the  intelligent,  whether  they  understand  Hebrew  or 
not,  must  readily  grant,  that  such  mistakes  as  these,  made  by  those 
who  boldly  write,  and  declare  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  cannot  easily  justify  their  assertions. 
Thgs,  by  erroneously  concluding  that  irregularities  and  inconsistencies 
have  been  "  foisted"  into  the  original,  they  have  presumed  to  find  fiiult 
with  the  pure  Hebrew,  and  ha%e  labored  to  cornipt  the  word  of  God, 
by  substituting  the  bold  additions  of  the  Greek,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
add  Syriac  translators,  whose  versions  w€re  made  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  but  little  known  among 
Christians. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  thu  day  of 
Biblical  inquiry,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  those  numerous  contradictoij 
parts  of  the  translation,  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  invab- 
datethe  truths  of  revelation,  will,  I  trust,  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
ranks  of  Christians.  It  will  give  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the 
admirers  of  the  divine  records.  When  they  know  that  there  are  no 
contradictions  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  translations,  and  that  when  such  passages  are  truly  trans> 
lated,  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  reason  and  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer. 

J.  BELLAMY. 
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ON  BENTLEY'S  CALLIMACHUS. 


To  die  Editor  of  tiie  Classical  Journal. 

How  must  petulance  and  ill-manners  abound,  when  they  over- 
flow without  the  smallest  provocation  !  In  your  tenth  No.  (p.  287.) 
I  wrote  a  short  article  to  suggest  that  a  certain  edition  of  Calliraa- 
chus,  &c.  called  £entley's,  was  not  the  work  of  the  great  Bentley. 
It  turns  out  that  I  was  so  far  right ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  worthy 
Nichols's  very  useful  collection  of  literary  facts,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  real  editor  was  the  Rev.  lliomas 'Bentley,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  the  great  critic.  (See  Nicholses  Literary  Anecdotes, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  491 9  note.)  So  far  is  very  well ;  and  we  might  mutually 
rejoice  that  a  common  error  has  been  refuted. 

But  your  correspondent,  S.  S.  I.,  chose  to  give  himself  the  air  of 
ridiculing  my  reasons ;  though  they  were,  in  fact,  very  good ;  and 
his  own  objections  very  foolish.     1  argued,— 

1.  That  Bentley  was  not  likely  to  publish  a  classic  author  anony- 
mously, at  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

2.  That  he  was  not  likely  so  to  praise  himself  as  he  is  praised  in 
that  edition. 

3.  That  he  was  never  at  Rome,  as  that  editor  declares  he  had 
been.  * 

Now,  S.  S.  I.  not  being  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
publishing  a  classical  book,  and  such  a  work  as  the  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis,  cimnot  see  the  first  improbability  ;  and  thinks  that  the 
two  other  circumstances  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  ot 
concealment.  Really,  if  a  man  cannot  see  why  an  author  of  es- 
tablished fame  should  not  wish  to  conceal  the  very  circumstance 
which  would  stamp  the  chief  value  on  his  book,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  tell  him.  Or  if,  assigning  no  probable  reason  for  such 
concealment,  he  can  suppose  that  such  a  man  would  invent  false 
insinuations  for  the  sake  of  making  it  effectual ;— nothing  can  be 
seen  in  such  a  supposition,  but  the  strange  perverseness  of  the 
supposer's  mind.  Why  Bentley  wished  to  conceal,  at  first,  his 
being  the  author  of  the  Phil.  Lips,  we  s^U  know,  except  per-> 
haps  S.  S.  L 

On  my  conjecture  about  Dr.  Warren,  I  laid  no  stress ;  and  any 
one  who  was  not  determined  to  misunderstand,  might  have  sup^ 
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NO.  II. 

We  have  before  given  Mr.  Hodgkin's  Table  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  different  ages.  The  Abbreviations  and 
Connexions,  in  eleven  plates,  \vill  close  the  collection^  three  of 
which  we  give  in  our  present  Number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE- 

Longman,  Hurst,  Recs,  Oumb,  and  Brown's  Gene- 
ral Catalogue  of  valuable  and  rare  old  Books,  Part 
1.  for  the  year  1814^  containing  the  class  of  ''  Auctores  Classici  et 
Miscellanei,  Gr.  et  Lat."  the  greater  part  of  which  are  works  of 
considerable  value,  or  extreme  rarity.     Price  Is. 

Tlie  Rape  of  Proserpiney  with  other  Poems  from  Claudiaff, 
translated  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Discourse, 
by  Jacob  George  Strutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the 
chief  object  to  display  to  the  English  reader,  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  richness  of  Ciaudian's  muse ;  those  pieces  therefore,  whose 
subject  is  too  much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  pur- 
posely omitted.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  octavo,     pr.  Ss.  da. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of^  Milton,  complete,  translated 
into  English  verse,  by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  8vo. 

NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  several  letters,  complaining  of  delay  in  the  in- 
sertion of  the  favors  of  our  Correspondents.  We  are  grateful  for 
them,  and  sensible  of  their  value.  But  they  have  been  lately  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  fur  exceed  the  limits  of  our  regular  numbers.  We 
have  therefore  ventured  for  once,  to  print  a  Supplementary  Number, 
which  we  trust  will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  the 
liberty  we  have  taken.  We  throw  ourselves  on  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  ;  after  tlieir  verdict  we  shall  not  apply  tor  a  new  triaL 

Tlie  article  sent  by  Mr.  D.  is  too  personal,  not  to  say  scurrilous. 
He  well  knows  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  admit  criticisms  on  the 
comniuiiications  of  our  contributors ;  and  that  we  do  not  exclude 
severity,  if  it  is  conveyed  in  unoffensive  language.  We  arc  as  hos- 
tile as  he  can  be  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  writer  whom  he 
attacks;  but  he  must  recullect  that,  in  his  communications  tons, 
that  M'riter  has  always  res[>ected  the  religion  of  his  country. 

We  have  been  desired  to  insert  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Frider. 

Roth  ;  but  we  were  checked  in  our  wishes  by  the  following  line^ 

among  others : 

**  Una  casas  haurit,  regum  turrcs  que^  niina.*' 

See  AdtertariAy  ^«  ^^* 

M.  P.  will  not  easily  find  imperii  ua^  \u  ^^Vrj  ^»  ^  hiw^  '^^ 
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four  syllables,  or  the  first  syllable  in  repetit  short.     His  verses  de- 
serve in  other  respects  great  attention. 

If  Homo  Sum  states  no  objection  in  the  course  of  a  month,  we 
will  send  his  letter  to  another  publication,  in  which  he  will  more 
probably  ^tain  satisfaction  on  the  nature  of  his  inquiry  than  in 
this  JoumaL 

Our  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Broiler's  Tacitus  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Readers  to  send  us  additions 
or  corrections  to  the  Lists  of  Hebrew  Grammars  inserted  in  our 
present  Number,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  at  present 
incomplete. 

J.  J.  on  the  Book  of  Jasher,  S^c,  in  our  next. 

In  our  next  we  shall  insert  the  article  on  the  Poetry  of  Profes- 
sors Barrow  and  Duport. 

Conjectures  on  the*  Chronology  of  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul  are 
unavoidably  postponed. 

^  on  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  next. 

E.  S.'s.  Inscriptions  will  form  an  interesting  article. 

Bibliotheca  Gossetiana  will  be  continued  in  oui*  next. 

Bentley's  Emendation  on  Menander  in  our  next.  We  have 
hopes  of  procuring  from  a  Correspondent  some  remarks  on  Bent- 
ley,  to  form  an  Appendix. 

A  set  of  Fables,  supposed  to  be  Phaedrus's,  have  been  lately 
published  in  Italy,  and  reprinted  by  Reuouard,  in  Paris,  1812, 
l^mo.  pp.  40.  We  shall  give  them  entiie  in  one  of  our  future 
Numbers.     Spurious  or  genuine,  they  will  be  interesting. 

De  JEschyli  Epodis  Commentarius  as  soon  as  possible. 
Literary  Intelligence  must  be  deferred  to  our  next  Number. 

We  have  been  promised  by  a  friend  a  Collation  of  an  ancient 
edition  of  Terence,  unknown  to  Fabricius,  Ernesti,  and  the  Bipont 
editors.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  with  the  one  thus  specified 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  p.  394.  2d  Ed.  Terentius' Guid.  Juvenalis  et 
Ascenscii  [Lugd,]  4to.  1506.     Litteris  Gothicis. 

In  a  future  No.  we  hope  that  oiu*  correspondent  will  favor  us 
with  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  Observations  respecting 
this  disputed  verse  in  his  work  intitled,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  New 
Testament,  London,  1808.  8vo.  pages  632 — 53.  Indeed  we 
should  feel  ourselves  greatly  obliged  to  any  Scholar,  who  would 
favor  us  with  a  notice  of  this  work.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Illus^ 
trations  of  the  Four  Gospels,  has  animadverted  on  it  in  terms  oC 
SP'  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  any  Scholar  disposedl 

«  with  such  a  notice,  to  Mr.  Veysie's  Remarks    on  the 

r^sitive  Articles,  and  to  the  Observations  on  them  in 
Review,  and  al^Q  to  a  i^^^t  \\i  ^<^  Critica/  Fieviem* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  SUSIAJSA. 


By  WILUAM  VINCENT,  D.D. 


..  X  UE  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  published 
^  )ait  year  bj  Mr.  McDonald  Kinneir,  and  accompanied  with  a  map 
^  Jby  Mr.  Arrowsmitb,  opens  a  field  of  information  little  explored  by 
*'  IraveUers  from  Europe,  and  described  very  imperfectly  both  by 
•Dcient  and  oriental  writer*. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris  com- 
prehends so  large  a  proportion  of  desert  towards  the  province  of 
Smtan,  on  the  north,  and  such  a  line  of  desolation  iowards  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south,  that  ihere  has  been  little 
[  }o  attract  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  or  the  adventure  of  merchants^ 
our  best  sources  of  intelligence ;  and  armies  have  seldom  traversed 
it,  but  with  the  view  of  more  distant  conauests  beyond  the  Indus. 
.  Alexander,  Timour,  Humaioon,  and  Nadir  Shah,  all  advanced 
either  by  a  northern  or  an  interm^ate  route;  but  Alexfinder  only 

(V  we  except  the  inbulous  accounts  of  Dipnysus  and  Semframis) 
had  the  fortitude  to  hazard  a  march  through  the  burning  sands  of 
GMrosia  on  his  return,  or  the  vnsdom  to  explore  the  ocean  on 
Aal  desolate  coast,  by  committing  his  fleet  to  the  guidance  of 

NAor<»liiig 

.  To  iUnstrate  the  course  of  this  fleet  was  impossible^  prevjepu 
the  survey  of  the  coast  by  Commodore  Robinaon,  ia  1774^.M« 
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taken  by  order  of  Ihe  East  India  Company ,  from  Bombay;  and 
happy  am  I  to  find,  that,  by  comparing  that  survey  with  the  route  of 
Captain  Grant,  and  th«  other  routes  inland,  directed  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  specified  by  Mr.  McDonald,  I  have  conducted 
Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  almost  without 
an  error. 

An  additional  pleasure  it  would  have  been,  if  the  geography  of 
Susiana^  which  I  had  traced  out  from  all  the  authors,  aucient,  mo- 
dern, and  oriental,  that  I  could  discover,  and  corrected  with  great 
attention  in  my  second  edition^  had  coincided  with  the  account  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  derived  from  a  personal  visit  to  that  province. 
But  tills,  in  one  respect,  was  not  to  be  required  of  me ;  for  there 
were,  when  1  wrote,  no  data  in  existence  from  which  it  was  possU 
ble  to  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers  inland.  Their  source  from  the 
mountains,  their  order  and  succession,  their  issue  into  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  were  easily  obtainable ;  but  by  what  lines  they  passed 
through  the  intermediate  country,  there  was  no  authori^  in  the 
ancients  to  decide,  no  maps  to  be  depended  on,  no  modern  travel* 
lers  to  correct  the  mistakes  or  variations  of  the  learned^  who  had 
embraced  different  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

If  Mr.  McDonald  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  rivers  and 
their  courses,  still  he  laments  himself  (p.  104)  that  be  cannot  re- 
concile his  account  with  the  geography  of  the  ancients.  I  must 
not  say  that  his  own  account  is  incomplete ;  neither  am  I  in  the 
habit  of  questioning  the  veracity  of  any  traveller,  when  he  has  acta- 
ally  visited  the  country  which  he  describes.  I  concede  likeMrise, 
that  throughout  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  McDonald,  there  b  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  attention  to  truth,  unbiassed  by  prejudice 
or  partiality;  and  every  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  in  the  parts, 
which  he  did  not  personally  explore,  his  information  is  derived  from 
the  best  sources  that  were  accessible. 

But  in  the  province  of  Susiana,  as  I  am  most  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge my  own  errors,  so  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  Mr. 
McDonald  if  I  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  difficulties  still  re- 
maining, which  neither  his  book  nor  his  map  have  completely  re- 
moved ;  and  that  his  reasoning  has  not  yet  convinced  me  that  the 
Susa  of  the  ancients  can  be  identified  with  the  modem  Sus. 

Upon  the  rivers  of  Susiana  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  be- 
tween us ;  for  his  map,  which  gives  a  second  source  on  the  west  to 
the  river  £ul^us,  not  only  corrects  the  principal  error  I  have  conk* 
mitted,  but  reconciles  the  apparent  discordance  of  the  ancient  Ym» 
torians.  Some  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  had  reported  that  the 
Kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water '  but  that  of  the  £ul£u8 ;  othen 


'  The  Persian  Ambassador  in  1810  said  that  water  from  the  Karooa,  or 
£uldu8,  was  still  earned  to  Basra, 
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attributed  the  same  honor  to  the  Choaspes  ;  the  concUision  there* 
fore  yi?L%,  that  the  two  names  belonged  to  the  same  river.  I  had 
conjectured'  that  the  Eul^us  had  two  sources;  but  finding  no  au- 
thority to  confirm  this  supposition,  I  was  necessitated,  in  detailing 
the  march  of  Timour,  to  place  Dez-Fhoul  on  the  Euleus,  although 
it  is  in  reality  on  the  western  source,  which  I  now  consider  as  the 
Choaspes.^  For  this  information  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  McDonald. 

This  western  source  he  calls  the  Ab-Zal ;  the  same  name  which 
it  bears  in  the  Commentaries  of  Timour ;  and  he  again  gives  this 
branch  two  sources,  one  in  the  mountain  of  Shutur,  and  the  other 
in  those  of  Louristan  (p.  96) ;  they  form  a  junction  three  days' 
journey  north  of  Dez-phoul,  and  fall  hito  the  Karoon,  or  EulSus, 
at  Bundekeel,  eight  farsangs,  or  four-and-twenty  miles,  below 
Shuster.  (p.  86.)  From  this  account  we  collect,  that  both  these 
sources,  rising  out  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  surround  Susi- 
ana,  have  their  origin  in  Media.  But  still  the  Ab-Zal  cannot  be 
die  river  of  Susa ;  for  whatever  name  that  river  is  to  bear,  it  must 
have  three  properties ;  that  is,  it  must  rise  in  Media,  it  must  pass  by 
the  capita],  it  must  communicate  with  the  Gulph  of  Porsia.  Now 
the  Ab-Zal  has  but  one  of  these  properties ;  it  does  rise  in  Media^ 
but  it  does  not  pass  by  the  capital,  (if  Sus  is  to  be  assumed  for  Susa), 
it  does  not  communicate  widi  the  Gulph  directly^  but  by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  river* 

The  Karoon,  therefore,  is  the  true  Sulcus,  for  Mr.  McDonald 
himself  says  it  rises  from  the  mountains  of  Louristan  22  farsangs 
S.  W.  of  Ispahan^  out  of  the  same  hill  as  the  Zeinderood  or  river 
of  Ispahan,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  should  be  the  Susiana 
side,  but  Mr.  M.  calls  it  a  Median  River,  (p.  103.),  and  this  stream 
passing  so  near  the  capital  as  to  embrace  it,  the  capital  Susa  must 
be  at  Shuster  and  not  at  Sus,  for  if  Sus  be  assumed  for  the  capital, 
the  Ab-Zal  does  not  approach  it  nearer  than  seven  or  eight  miles, 
by  Mr.  McDonald's  own  account.  I  refer  the  whole  to  the  testi- 
inony  of  Pliny,'  Ptolemy,  and  Dionysius. 

A  third  river,  called  the  Kierk^  by  other  writers,  the  Kerah  or 
Kara-sou^  of  d'Anville  and  Mr.  McDonald,  is  by  him  assumed 


'  See  Ancient  Commerce,  VoL  I.  p.  448. 

^  Susa  seems  placed  indifferently  on  the  £ul6u8  or  Choaspes  by  different 
authors. 

'  Pliny,  1ib<  vL  c.  16.  Eulseus  ortus  in  Medis.    Dionysius:  Xoo^nm; rxmwy 
•Xf^ir  *'f ^wp,  lin.  1073. 

*xy^«y  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  unless  it  mean  only  strange,  or  foreign. 
Salmasius  reads,  Mnlh^tivf, 

^  Kara-sou  signifies  black  rher,  and  Mr.  M.  says  it  is  a  furious  stra 
80^  perhaps  turbid,  and  not  likely  to  become  the  favored  beverage  of  ] 
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for  tke  rWer  of  Susa,  as  passing  by  Sus ;  bat  thTs^  I  think^  would 
not  be  called  a  Median  river^  either  by  ancients  or  modems ;  neither, 
if  it  were  so  called^  would  it  answer  the  purpose,  for  it  issues  into  the 
Tigris/  and  does  not  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  It  is  true  that  it 
rises  beyond  the  roountainSybut  in  a  province  which,  1  imagiDe,  would 
have  been  called  Korduene^  by  the  ancients,  as^  it  is  styled 
Kurdistan  by  M r»  McDonald ;  which,  though  comprehended  some* 
times  in  the  general  name  of  Media,  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  origin,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  dis- 
trict would  rather  have  been  specified,  than  the  province  at  large ; 
for  the  natives  m-e  the  Kurds,  the  Kardaees  of  various  authors,  tKe 
Kardookhi  of  Xenophon,  so  celebrated  as  a  race  of  plunderers  in 
all  ages,  as  to  give  a  prevalence  to  the  name  of  the  country  which 
they  possessed.     But  on  this  more  hereafter* 

At  present  I  shall  pass  with  Mr.  McDonald  to  the  eastern  river» 
of  Sttsiana,  called  the  Kopr&tas,  the  Pasitigris,  and  the  A'rosis,  and 
known  to  oriental  writers  by  the  respective  names  of  the  Kboo* 
rookhankende,  the  Jerahi,  and  the  Tab  of  Endiau  ;  for  however  in- 
correctly 1  may  have  traced  the  course  of  these  streams,  in  regard 
to  their  order  and  succession  we  are  both  agreed. 

The  Kopritas  and  Pasitigris '  unite  with  the  Eul^us,  and  issue 
into  the  Gulph  of  Per^  by  the  same  mouth.  Thb  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Greek  and  Persian  geographers  are  agreed,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  McDonald:  he  differs  only  from  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  in  giving  their  respective  courses,  but  not  in  their  order 
or  succession :  his  distance^  however,  between  the  Eul6us  and  die 
Pasitigris  corresponds  with  the  account  of  the  Greeks  and  die  Per- 
sians ;  he  states  it  at  ninety  miles ;  a  space  which  a  Tartar  army  of 
horse  might  pass  in  three  days,  and  a  Macedonian  army  ^  of  horse 
and  infantry  might  traverse  in  four  :  and  these  are  the  marches  at- 
tributed to  Alexander  and  Tiraour,  on  their  advance  towards  Persis, 
by  their  several  historians. 

But  if  Mr.  McDonald's  map  is  correct,  as  it  carries  the  ordinary 
road  from  Shiister  to  the  A'rosis  across  the  Kopr&tas'  and 
Pasitigris,  near  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 


>  Accordiag  to  D^Anville  and  Thevenot;.  but  Mr.  M.  says  into  the  Shat  al 
Arab. 

*  "Usually  written  Gordy^n^. 

3  There  are  six  or  seven  streams  that  pass  through  the  Delta,  but  these 
two  join  the  Karoon  before  its  issue  into  the  sea. 

^  They  probably  marched  by  night,,  as  Ant^otuis  is  reported  to  have 
done  by  Diod6rus,  1.  xix.  c.  18. 


'  Dioddrus  represents  the  Kopiltas  as  400  feel  wide,  and  not  passable 
without  boats  ^  1.  xix.c.  18.  'ol^f  ^«  l»  9^  wwifo^  «^Nn4i?n 


Xt%  «^•M  Ji  ^rCyyoBKtH- 
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to  reconcQe  this  with  the  navigation  of  the  Pasitigris  by  the  fleet  of 
NearchuSy  as  it  is  given  by  Arrian,  or  with  the  expedition  of  Anti- 
gODus,  as  recorded  by  Dioddrus ;  for  Antigonus  was  stopped  by 
ihe  Koprdtas;  and  though  he  dispatched  a  small  body  of  his  forces 
across  that  river,  wiien  they  were  attacked  by  ECimenes  he  could 
act  support  them  from  his  main  body;  and  upon  their  defeat,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  over  the  mountains  on  the  north  into  Media. 
Such  an  event  does  not  correspond  with  the  impediment  of  an  in- 
ferior stream  near  its  source,  nor  with  the  account  of  Dioddrus. 
Mr.  McDonald,  however,  though  he  says  in  one  place  that  this 
stream  is  fordable  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  <p.  105)  allows  in 
-another^  that  at  some  seasons  it  has  a  considerable  depth. 

The  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients  corresponds  no  better  with  the  ac- 
•count  of  Mr.  McDonald ;  for  Dioddrus'  informs  us,  that  its  depth 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  an  elephant,  (that  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
£eet)  that  it  has  a  course  of  seventy  miles  from  its  source,  that  it 
b  from  three  to  four  stadia  (near  half  a  mile)  wide,  and  that  it  is 
frequented  by  fish  and  marine  animals  seldom  seen  in  rivers.  These 
are  the  circumstances  that,  I  conclude,  have  compelled  Mr.  McDo- 
nald to  confess  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  country  with  the  account  of  the  ancients. 

,  The  historians,  nevertheless,  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  in 
their  veracity,  because  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  the  transient 
visitors  or  conquerors  of  this  province,  but  kept  possession  of  it 
for  between  two  and  tliree  hundred  years;  and  during  such  a 
period,  information  sufficient  must  have  been  obtainable  from  tra- 
vellers, merchants,  military  men,  and  writers,  who  had  not  only 
visited  it,  but  resorted  to  it,  and  resided  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  their  fortunes. 

Mr.  M'DonuId  does  not  acquaint  us  from  what  sources,  exclu- 
sive of  his  own  excursions,  he  has  derived  his  intelligence;  but  one 
of  those  was  conducted  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  it  is  impossible 
lie  should  have  cast  more  than  a  glance  of  his  eye  over  the  space 
that  he  traversed.  His  journal  shows,  that  on  the  day  he  left  Shus- 
ter,  in  order  to  visit  Ram  Hormoz,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  ban- 
ditti, which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  when  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  one  of  tl^  principal  ruffians  prisoner.  With  this 
man  he  ventured  to  come  to  terms,  upon  condition  tliat  the  party 
which  bad  assailed  him  should  become  his  conductors  on  his  expe- 
dition; and  with  this  escort  he  galloped  from  Shuster  to  Ram 
Hormoz,  near  ninety  miles,  in  one  day.  How  much  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  experience  might  observe  in  the  course  of  twenty^ 
four  hours,  1  pretend  not  to  ascertain ;  but  as  1  give  him  as  nuich 
credit  for  his  veracity  as  his  courage,  I  think  he  will  not  be  offended 


<  Lib.  xix.  c.  17. 
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if  I  say,  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  living  cannot  compare  thft 
acquisitions  of  a  day  with  the  general  testimony  of  writers  ancient 
and  oriental.  This,  however,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  was  not 
the  only  time  he  travelled  this  road ;  for  there  appears  a  second 
expedition  from  the  Shuster  to  Schirauze,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Monteith  of  the  engineers,  who  took  the  latitude  of  several  places 
through  which  they  passed ;  this  seems  to  imply  a  journey  per- 
formed at  greater  leisure,  and  with  better  opportunity  of  making 
their  remarks  and  inquiries. 

I  must  not  hazard  the  surmises  of  a  recluse  against  the  experi- 
ence of  a  traveller  ;  but  I  do  strongly  suspect  that  the  modem  road 
from  Shu&ter  to  Persis  must  be  different  from  the  ancient  'line. 
This  supposition,  if  admitted,  would  account  for  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  the  rivers  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  and  solve 
the  difficulty ;  but  I  must  confess  that  this  conjecture,  however 
specious,  or  even  probable,  is  not  supported  by  any  written 
evidence. 

•  One  error  more  is  all  that  I  am  charged  with  on  this  eastern 
boundary  of  Susiana ;  that  is,  placing  the  town  of  Raghian  on  the 
A'rosis,  whiclvMr.  MiDonald  fixes  at  the  Pasitigris  or  Jerahi.  1 
can  only  plead  in  return,  that  Ebn  Haukal  (p.  96)  writ^  thus, 
'^  The  river  Tab  [or  Arosis]  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Ispahan: 

•  t  •  •  •  »and  proceeds  to  Arjan ;"  and  Al  Edrissi  (p.  126)  makes  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  at  the  bridge  Baccar,  a  bow -shot 
from  Ragian.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Arjan  and  Ragian  are 
the  same,  placed  by  both  writers  in  the  province  of  Pars,  not  in 
Susiana,  nor  on  the  Jerahi,  but  on  the  Tab.  The  Tab  was  more- 
over styled  Ab-Argoun,  or  Ar  Ragian,  the  River  of  Ragian,  from 
the  name  of  that  town  formerly,  as  it  is  now  called  the  River  £q- 
dian,  from  a  place  so  named  on  its  bank  at  present.  1  am  only  the 
publisher  of  this  account ;  and,  as  I  have  given  up  my  authors,  if  1 
am  still  pimishable  by  law,  I  appeal  to  equity  for  my  acquittal. 

My  observations  must  now  be  transferred  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Susiana,  on  the  Shat  al  Arab.  Here  we  are 
presented  with  four  livers,  which  arise  in  Kurdistan,  and  issue  into  , 
the  Tigris  a  few  miles  above '  Khorna.  Otter  has  specified  die 
names  of  these  streams,  three  of  which  join  the  Kierk^,  and  pass 
under  that  name  into  the  Tigris.  One  *  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  Gyndes  of  Herodotus,  so  humbled  by  Cyrus ;  but  our  concern 
is  with  the  Kicrk^  alone,  called  Kerah  by  Mr.  M'Donald^  on  which 
the  town  of  Sus  is  situated,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Major  Rennell,  he  concludes  to  be  tlie  ancient  Susa. 

■  r  ^ 

»  Mr.  M.  says  below  Khorna, 

Most  probably  the  Kierkfe,  which  Mr.  McDonald  calls  a  furious  stream. 
D'Anville  supposes  the  Kierk^  to  be  the  Gyncfes. 
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It  may  be  presumption  to  dispute  the  authority  of  two  writers 
,ao  mdl  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  question;  but  as  their 
proofs  have  not  yet  produced  conviction  on  my  mind,  if  I  maintain 
my  own  opinion  with  the  respect  due  to  two  such  eminent  geograr 
fhersy  the  controversy  ought  to  be  deemed  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
truthy  without  imputing  it  to  the  vanity  oH  displaying  erudition^  or 
•fomenting  a  wanton  spirit  of  contention. 

*  The  first  appeal  1  make  from  their  decision  is  the  course  as- 
^ned  to  the  Kierk^,  sometimes  called  the  River  of  Khoreniabad 
by  Major  Kennell.  Instead  of  carrying  this  stream  into  the  Tigris, 
in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus  he  makes  it  the  source  of  the  £u- 
lius,  and  conducts  it  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  This  supposition 
^mswers  two  purposes,  for  it  gives  a  remote  head  to  the  £uleus« 
corresponding  with  the  Greek  authorities,  and  leaves  a  passage  open 
tfrom  the  Gulph  to  Susa,  which  all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  ori- 
iCBtal,  require.  But  it  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  testiqaony 
of  one  witness,  whose  evidence  appears  to  be  incontrovertible. 

A  native  of  Basra,  one  of  the  sect  called  Christians  of  St  John, 
iias  furmsbed  us  with  a  plan  of  the  environs  of  that  city,   for  the 
.purpose  of  ascertaming  the  residence  and  numbers  of  his  brethren 
dispersed  in  the  villages  around.     Tliis  plan  is  preserved  in  the 
work  of  Melchizedec  Thevenot,  and  if  it  be  referred  to,  the  name 
of  Kercha  occurs  at  number  48,  the  Kierke  of  the  maps,  the  Ke- 
nh  of  Mr.  McDonald.     Mean  as  the  performance  of  this  native 
may  be  in  point  of  geographical  accuracy,  the  disposition  and  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  places  and  rivers  mentioned,  appears  in  corre- 
spondence with  all  that  we  know  of  the  country  at  the  present  hour; 
land  if  the  whole  in  this  respect  bQ  right,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  a  single  instance.     All  the  maps  which  i  have  seen,  previous  to 
that  adapted  to  Herodotus,  correspond  with  this  of  Thevenot  in 
carrying  the  river  of  Klioremabad   into  the  Tigris.     What  has  in- 
4kiced  Major  Renncll  to  change  this  course  of  the  river  is  not  so 
manifest,  except  that  the  ancient  Susa  must  be  placed  on  the  £u- 
Idus ;  and  therefore  a  different  course  must  be  given  to  the  Kierk^, 
m  order  to  identify  it  with  that  river,     llie  modem  Sus  is  on  this 
Kierk^,  and  is  not  approachable  by  the  Euleus ;  but  by  the  Eul^us 
Nearchus  sailed  up  to  the  ancient  Susa,  and  from  the  same  city 
Alexander  sailed  down  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  McDonald  styles  the 
western  source  Cul^us,  which  1  consider  as  the  Choaspes ;  but  the 
name  is  disputable,  and  at  present  of  no  importance.  This  source, 
he  says,  is  navigable  up  to  Dez-phoul,  and  Dez-phoul  is  within 
seven  or  eight  mdes  of  Sus.  He  supposes,  tlierefore,  that  Near- 
chus  came  up  to  Dez-phoul,  and  that  this  was  considered  as  arriv- 
ing at  Susa.  But  Susa  was  not  at  Steven  or  eight  miles  distance 
from  the  river,  whatever  name  it  bears;  it  was  upon  the  £ul6us; 
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and  no  city  is  said  to  be  upon  a  river,  ivhen  tliere  is  an  intennl  of  so 
many  miles  between.  The  modern  Sus  was  and  is  upon  the  Kierk^ 
and  the  mins,  according  to  Mr.  McDonald,  extend  twelve  miles  in- 
land from  the  bank  of  that  stream  :  now  it  is  only  at  the  terminatioii 
of  the  ruins  that  the  interval  is  taken  to  Dez-phoul^  and  Dez-phool 
is  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  Shuster,  which  I  co»- 
tend^  is  Susa.  To  this  it  may  be  added^  that  if  a  city  placed  bo- 
tween  two  rivers  touches  one  of  them  on  the  west,  and  does  not 
touch  the  other  at  a  less  distance  than  seven  or  eight  miles  oo  the 
east^  it  will  never  be  said  to  lie  on  the  eastern  stream,  but  oo  the 
western.  This  is  precisely  the  site  of  Sus :  it  lies  close  to  the 
Kierk^  on  the  west,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  milo^ 
covered  with  ruins,  its  eastern  boundary  is  still  seven  or  eight  milst 
distant  from  the  Ab-Zal. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  the  distance  from  Shuster  to  Sus  of 
thirty-five  miles,  added  to  the  ninety  miles  from  Shuster  to  Ram 
Hormoz,  and  then  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  MacedoniM 
army,  consisting  of  infantry  as  well  a^  horse,  to  march  1 25  miles ' 
in  four  days,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Susiana.  But  this  is  not 
all^  for  unless  the  Macedonian  army  was  previously  collected  il 
the  eastern  wall  of  Sus,  we  ought  to  take  our  account  from  the 
centre  of  that  city,  and  add  six  miles  more  to  the  former  sun^ 
making  the  whole  131  miles,  or  a  march  of  nearly  32  miles  a  dqr 
for  four  days  :  an  army  of  Tartars,  Mahrattas,  or  Cossacks,  WMJ 
perform  this,^  but  for  a  corps  of  all  arms,  in  such  a  country,  and 
with  no  particular  object  in  view,  it  was  at  least  unnecessary,  if 
not  impracticable. 

As  Mr.  McDonald  considers  the  whole  difficulty  of  identifyiog 
Shuster  with  Susa  as  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  (p.  100)  and  the 
discussion  as  uninteresting,  he  will  probably  pay  little  attention  to 
these  minute  particulars ;  but  Major  Rennell  was  evidently  of  9t 
different  opinion,  for  he  thought,  perhsips,  as  I  do,  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  trutli,  even  in  questions  of  curiosity,  is  a  rational 
amusement  to  an  enlightened  mind,  and  that  the  reconciliation  of 
ancient  historians  witli  each  other,  or  of  ancient  geography  with 
the  modern,  is  a  task  worthy  the  labor  of  any  one,  who  has  msde 
himself  master  of  the  subject. 


'  I  have  not  inflamed  but  moderated  this  account,  for  Mr.  McDonald,  it 
p.  57»  says,  he  estimates  the  Farsang  at  S  j  English  miles ;  and  his  route 
(v.  459.)  gives  12  larsangs  from  Shuster  to  Dez-phoul.  Reckoning,  there- 
lore,  by  the  route,  it  would  he  45  miles,  whereas  at  p.  99,  he  states  it  tt 
S8  miles  only,  and  I  have  taken  the  lower  number  in  preference  to  the 
higher.  I  am  not  certdn  that.rimour  marched  this  in  three  days,  for  the 
interval  given  in  Chereffeddin,  is  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  April ;  if  both 
days,  are  to  be  reckoned  inclusive,  Timour  employed  the  same  time  as 
Alexander. 
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What  I  had  to  say  in  answer  to  Major  Rennell  1  have  stated  with 
all  due  deference  to  his  superior  acquisitions  in  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  (Ancient  Con  Amerce,  Vol,  i.  p.  447.  2d.  edition.)  It  is  a 
prolix  disquisition^  calculated  only  for  such  readers  as  take  a  plea- 
sure in  geographical  research,  and  not  necessary  to  be  repeated 
upon  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
such  arguments  as  Mr.  McDonald  has  advanced  iii  favor  of  Major 
Rennell's  theory,  in  which,  though  he  says  he  leaves  the  decision  to 
the  reader,  he  evidently  inclines  the  balance  in  favor  of  my  oppo- 
nent. 

For  first  (at  p.  104.)  he  quotes  Dioddrus  in  opposition  to 
Quintus  Curtius,  respecting  the  distance  from  Susa  to  the  Pasi- 
tigris,  and  Dioddrus  (Lib.  xix.  c.  J  70  does  undoubtedly  assign 
only  one  day  to  the  march  of  £{iraenes — w^/xijo-ev  «rl  tov  Tiyjiv 
worafMv  uiri^ovTo,  Xo6(rMv  hlov  r^uipag — by  Tlygiv  he  means  Pasitigris^ 
us  VVesseling  has  fully  proved;  but  (Lib.  xvii.  c.  67.)  this  same 
Diodorus  says  of  Alexander,  Aurog  8g*  •  •  •Terxgrulog  It)  tov  Tfypi» 
woToLfjLov  afUsTO — exactly  corresponding  vnth  the  words  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  (Lib.  v.  c.  S.)  Rex  quariis  castris  pervenit  ad  fluvium  : 
Pasitigrini  incolae  vocant.  JSow  it  is  well  known,  that  Dioddrus, 
in  tracing  tlie  history  of  Alexander  and  his  generals,  in  different 
parts  of  his  work  followed  different  authorities ;  to  reconcile  him, 
therefore,  to  himself,  we  must  either  suppose,  that  in  the  IQth 
book  his  text  is  corrupted,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  corrupt 
•ource. 

If  this  citation  of  Mr.  McDonald's  had  led  to  no  iH  conse- 
quence, I  should  hardly  have  adverted  to  it ;  but  it  has  induced 
him  in  another  passage  (p.  105.)  to  turn  the  Kopr&tas  of  Dioddrus 
into  the  Karoon  or  Euleus  of  Shuster,  and  the  Kerah  or  Kierkd 
into  the  Choaspes :  to  this  expedient  he  was  forced,  in  order  to 
make  his  theory  consistent;  but  if  Susa  stood  upon  the  Choaspes, 
(call  it  EulSus  Ab-Zal,  or  Karoon,  as  seems  best,)  the  Kerah  can 
liever  be  converted  into  the  Choaspes,  until  its  stream  shall  be 
turned  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  instead  of  into  the  Tigris — and 
this  Major  Rennell  plainly  discovered. 

This  is  not  all,  for  the  Eastern  rivers  are  three ;  three  by  the 
inarch  of  Timour  as  well  as  that  of  Antigonus  ;  but  one  of  these 
must  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  reckon  the  Kopratas  for  the  Ka- 
roon— and  this  must  be  done,  not  only  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  Dioddrus,  but  of  Strabo  likewise,  for  his  language  is,  (itrk 
yAp  TOV  Xoia-Tniv  6  KowgetToig  6(rT)  km  6  Uacririyqigf  (p.  10S4.  Oxford 
edition) — that  is,  the  Kopratas  is  not  the  Choaspes,  but  a  river  to 
the  eastward  of  it;  and  if  Mr.  M'Donald  acknowledges  that  a 
Choaspes  is  necessary  to  give  the  site  of  Susa,  Susa  and  Shuster 
must  be  on  the  same  stream;  whether  called  Choaspes^  £ul6us,  or 
Karoon. 
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llie  intricacy  of  this  question,  and  the  disputes  of  the  learned, 
may  be  seen  at  large  by  consulting  the  notes  of  Freinshemius  on 
Q.  Curtius ;  and  ihe  ancient  autiioritics^  as  well  as  the  modem,  are 
much  perplexed^  from  the  little  knowledge  of  the  interior  obtained 
by  both.  Ptolemy  had  learned  nothing  of  a  Kierk^ — Pliny  has 
confounded  the  Pasitigris  M'ith  the  Tigris,  or  rather  with  the  Shat' 
al  Arab — Salmasius  has  mistaken  the  same  river  for  the  A'rost»— 
Cellarius  could  not  discover  the  Moseus,  which  is  the  Khore 
Moosa/  the  issue  of  the  Karoon.  The  first  real  dawn  of  light  is 
the  march  of  Timour,  in  Cliereiftddin  ;  but  from  that  I  could  dis- 
cover  only  the  order  of  the  rivers,  not  the  line  of  their  course — to 
Mr.  McDonald  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  genuine  information,  and 
I  acknowledge  the  obligation  with  gratitude.  If  I  controvert  hn 
aystem,  \  do  it  with  diffidence  in  my  own  conceptions,  and  when- 
ever I  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  1  shall  embrace  conviction 
as  readily  as  I  have  labored  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

A  second  aigument^  Mr.  McDonald  derives  from  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  ruins  at  Sus ;  they  stretch,  he  says,  over  a  space  of 
.twelve  miles,  in  the  form  of  mounds  and  broken  ground,  like  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  consist  of  bricks  and  tiles,  but  no  stone. 
Upon  tliis  I  should  observe,  that  the  extent  does  not  seem  so  sin- 
gular as  the  materials,  for  when  Susiana  was  a  favored  province, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  empire  laid  up  at  Sti^a — when  the  sove* 
reign  visited  it  annuallyt — when  commerce  and  agriculture  were 
protected,  and  communications  opened  by  natural  and  artificial 
water-conveyance — it  is  not  extraordinary  that  many  extensive 
cities  should  grow  up,  under  a  fostering  government,  as  we  learn 
from  History  they  did. 

But  the  materials,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  do  so  far  corrc* 
spond  with  a  passage  of  Strabo,  (p.  1032.  Oxford  edition,)  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  M'Donald,  (p.  104.)  that  if  I  could  reconcile  my 
conceptions  to  the  locality,  I  should  have  little  to  invalidate  bis 
conclusion.  Strabo  certainly  does  say,  that  the  city  was  built  of 
brick ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Shuster  was,  and  is,  built  With 
stone.  1  o  this,  I  have  only  another  inconsistency  to  object  in  favor 
of  Shuster,  \ihich  is,  that  it  stands  on  an  eminence,  as  Susa  ought 
to  do,  and  that  Sus  is  on -a  plain.  But  a  stronger  objection  is, 
that  Strabo's  is  only  hearsay  evidence,  xafla^rgg  eig^xaeri  Tivfj.  This, 
however,  I  would  not  insist  upon,  if  my  hrst  argument  for  the 
locality  did  not  appear  to  me  as  a  demonstration.  The  extent, 
however,  of  Sus  is  of  little  importance,  as  Mr.  McDonald  allows 

'  After  the  junction  of  tl)e  Euphrates  with  (he  Tigris,  the  united  stream 
is  called  the  Shat-al-Arab,  till  it  issues  into  the  Gulpn  of  Persia. 

• 

^  An  hundred  years  ago  the  passage  to  Basra  and  to  Shuster  was  made  b/ 
this  Khore.    Khore  means  a  division  of  the  Delta,  formed  by  a  stream. 
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lAiat  Shuster  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  and  no  trifling  magnificence ; 
(p.  98)  if  this  can  be  said  of  it  now,  what  may  we  not  attribute 
to  k,  when  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Empire  ? 

It  does  not  appear,  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  McDonald's  disqui- 
sition, that  he  anywhere  notices  the  work  of  CherefFeddin  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  this  author  never  attracted  his  attention, 
because  the  detail  of  Timour's  march,  which  he  has  given,  is  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  that  of  Antigonus  in  Dioddrus;  and 
the  authority  of  CherefFeddin  is  unquestionable.  Adulation  and 
amplification,  in  respect  to  his  hero,  he  may  justly  be  charged  with; 
but  his  journal  of  the  progress  of  the  army  is  taken  from  the 
Archives '  of  Samarcand ;  and  the  registers  preserved  there,  it  is 
well  known,  were  drawn  up  from  the  dispatches  regularly  trans* 
mitted  by  the  secretaries,  who  attended  the  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  seem  intitled  to  the  same  credit  as  an  English  Gazette. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  Timour  was  at  Dez-phoul  on 
the  Ab-zal  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1403,*  and  that  he  reached  the 
Tchar  Dank^  on  the  18th. — Tchar  Dank^  expresses  the  four 
streams,  or  cuts,  derived  from  the  Eul^us,  which  encircle  Shuster 
on  the  west ;  after  crossing  which,  he  entered  the  city,  and  remained 
there  till  the  19th  of  the  following  month  ;  on  that  day  he  passed 
the  Dou-dank^,  or  two  cuts,  which  encircle  Sliuster  on  the  East; 
on  the  2Q,d  he  reached  the  Koorookhan-Kende,  and  arrived  at  Ram 
Hormoz  on  the  23rd.  Now,  as  Mr.  McDonald  agrees  with  me,  that 
the  river  of  Ram  Hormoz  is  the  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients,  he  must 
ellow  that  the  Dou-dank^  is  the  representative'  of  Euleus,  the 
Koorookhan-Kende  of  the  Kopr&tas,  as  well  as  that  the  Jerahi,  or 
liver  at   Ram  Hormoz,  is  the   Pasitigris.*    These  three  rivers 


*  On  the  authority  of  these  Archives,  see  the  report  of  Arabsia,  who, 
although  th^e  professed  enemy  of  Timour,  bears  this  nobJe  testimony  to  his 
love  of  truth — N,ec  J^TimourJ  ex  iis  quicquam  detrahebat  aut  exaggerabat, 
atque  in  eo  banc  intendebat  utilitatem,  ut  qui  res  ipsius  ignorarent,  eas 
quasi  praesent.es  habjerent.  (Arabsia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  783  et  857.  Ed.  Manger.) 
The  same  regard  to  veracity  may  be  collected  from  Timour's  own  Institutes, 
and  yet  he  was  the  greatest  author  of  oppression,  rapine,  and  slaughter, 
i^hat  the  world  ever  saw,  except  Zingis  Khawn  and  one  more. 

*  There  is  a  confusion  of  ten  years  in  the  Chronology  of  Chereifeddin. 

3  So  far  representative  as  derived  from  the  main  stream. 

^  There  are,  I  must  confess,  some  difficulties  in  the  difTerent  accounts  of 
Ifr.  McDonald,  Chereffeddin,  and  his  commentator  Petis  de  la  Croix,  which  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  reconcile.  According  to  Chereffeddin,  Timour,  after 
passing  the  river  of  Ram  Harmoz,  crossed  two  others,  the  Fci  and  the  Ab 
Ar»>un.  Of  the  Fei  l  cannot  speak,  it  may  be  the  small  stream  that  goes 
to  Dorack ;  but  the  Argoun,  which  1  have  considered  as  the  Arrheeian  or 
Tab,  answers  rather  to  the  Jerahi  of  M'Donald,  for  he  places  Bebheean 
between  the  Jerahi  and  the  Tab ;  but  Timour  is  said  to  have  encamped  at 
^ebhegan,  after  passing  the  Ab  Argoun; 'if,  therefore,  this  river  is  the 
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completely  reconcile  the  march  of  Antlgonus  with  that  of  Timour, 
and  identify  Shuster  with  Susa  on  the  Euleus. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  from  Susa  to  Persis,  the  Kopritas 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Diod6ru8  is 
amply  sufficient  to  ascertam  its  existence  and  its  place ; — it  is 
acknowledged  likewise  by  Mr.  M'Donald.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  controversy;  but  upon  the  return  of  the  Macedoliian 
army,  when  Nearchus  had  first  sailed  up  the  Pasitigris  to  join  \m 
iovereign,  and  again  fell  down  the  stream  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sulcus,  in  order  to  ascend  that  branch  to  Susa,  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  McDonald's  own  map  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  confirma- 
tion, that  the  Euleus  and  the  Karoon  are  the  same.  The  Karoon 
he  describes  as  a  noble  river,  in  many  parts  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  its  depth  even  at  this  day,  he  adds,  is  sufficient  to  convey 
vessels  of  twenty-five  tons  up  to  the  bridge  below  Shuster ;  and  if 
80,  fully  answerable  to  the  navigation  of  Greek  gallies.  The  pre- 
sent bridge  is  a  mound  to  raise  the  water,'  and  a  magnificent  work 
attributed  to  Sapor  Zulectaf ;  it  is  four  miles  from  the  city.  The 
distance  of  the  ancient  bridge  is  not  specified,  it  might  be  more  or 
less,  as  it  was  not  a  permanent  building,  but  a  bridge  of  boats, 
called  Zsuy/xa  by  Strabo,  who  brings  up  Nearchus  to  this  point* 
^lie  consistency  of  these  particulars  is  sufficient  evidence^  that  they 
are  correct ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  should  induce  us  to  pro- 
ceed eight  and  twenty  miles  farther  to  find  a  bridge  at  Dez-phoul, 
nvhere  we  are  still  at  eight  miles  distance  from  Sus. 

The  passage  of  Alexander  down  the  Euleus,  from  Susa  to  the 
Gulph^  and  up  by  the  Shat-al-Arab  and  Tigris  to  Opis^  is  in  per- 
fect correspondence  with  the  preceding  circumstances.     This  I 

Arreghian,  M'Donald  places  Bebhegan  on  the  West,  and  Chereffeddin 
makes  it  East  of  the  Tab.  According  to  Petis  de  la  Croix,  I  am  correct  iu 
identifying  the  Ab  Argoun  with  tlie  Arreghian  or  Tab,  for  he  writes.  Ah 
ArgouTiy  riviere  qui  sipare  le  Rnyaume  de Kourcntan  [Susiana]  de  celui  de  Fart; 
in  which  he  agrees  witli  £bn  Haukal  and  Al  Eurissi;  but  he  then  adds 
unfortunately,  et  se  dtckarge  dans  Ab  Zaly  by  which  he  means  the  Euleus : 
now  the  Tab  does  not  join  the  Ab  Zal  or  Euleus,  as  tlie  other  rivers  do. 
Afterwards  lie  says  of  Bebhegan,  Ville  de  Furs,  placing  that  town  in  Persis 
which  M*Douald  fixes  in  Susiana.  Notwithstanding  these  discordancies,  I 
do  not  think  thf.  arrangement  of  the  Euleus,  the  Kopr^tas,and  the  Pasitigris, 
can  be  disputed.    Sec  ChereiTeddin,  torn.  ii.  p.  180. 

"  The  work  of  Sapor  Zulectaf,  constructed  for  this  purpose,  is  described 
by  a  variety  of  authors :  whether  it  answers  to  the  description  at  present  is 
not  so  clear,  for  Mr.  McDonald  informs  us,  that  the  main  arch  is  80  feet  high, 
from  which  the  natives  frequently  throw  themselves  into  the  water  without 
injury.  This  seems  to  imply  a  passage  for  the  stream  under  the  arch,  and 
a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation. 
Whether  the  Ab  Zal  is  navigable  to  Dez-phoul  ne  does  not  specify.  The 
bridge  at  Dez-phoui  is  likewise  attributed  to  Sapor  Zulectaf  See  Chereffied- 
iOy  torn.  ii.  p.  170.    Paris  edn.  1732. 
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have  discussed  at  large  in  the  sequel  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus« 
aod  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  it  here.  I  regret  that  I  have  it 
not  in  my  power  to  consult  Otter  at  present^  as  I  recollect  that  he 
has  niu(4i  oriental  authority  in  respect  to  Susiana.  I  shall  notice, 
therefore^  only  one  circumstance  more,  which  relates  to  the 
inland  communication  between  Shuster  and  the  Shat-al-Arab. 
There  are,  or  were  formerly,  two  canals  opened  for  this  purpose — 
one  on  the  North,  called  M esercan,  i  which  passed  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  that  city  to  Ascar  Mocran,*  and  thence  thirty  miles 
to  Ah waz;  from  Ahwaz  (the  Haweeza  of  Mr.  M 'Donald)^  it  passes 
into  the  Shat-al-Arab,  between  Khorna  and  Basra,  at  a  place 
called  Suab  or  Soueib,  and  it  is  still  navigable  from  Ahwaz,  if  E 
am  not  misinformed ;  but  Al  Edrissi  notices  it,  in  his  age,  as  not 
admitting  a  passage  up  to  Shuster,  except  at  spring  tides. 

A  second  canal  is  the  well-tcnown  Hafar  cut,  which  passes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Karoon  or  Euleus,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  and 
enters  the  Shat-al-Arab  about  eight  and  twenty  miles  below  Basra. 
This  is  still  navigable  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  man  by  Nearchus 
and  Arrian,  and  not  questioned  by  Mr.  M' Donald.^  Through  this 
channel  Alexander  sent  his  disabled  ships,  while  he  proceeded 
down  one  of  the  Khores,  or  divisions  of  the  Delta,  to  the  Gulph. 

His  own  course,  and  the  passage  of  the  disabled  ships,  by  the 
Hafar  canal,  are  so  piecisely  expressed  by  Arrian,  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken — ^'  He  sailed  down  the  Euleus  towards  the  sea,  and 
when  he  was  now  near  the  issue  of  that  river  into  the  Gulph,  he 
left  there  the  bulk  of  his  fleet,  and  all  his  disabled  vessels,  but  he 
took  with  him  such  as  sailed  best,  and  proceeded  with  them  t'dl  hfn 
reached  the  Gulph  itself,  and  [then  coasting  the  shore  of  the 
Delta]  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  [or  Shat-al-Arab]  but  the 
vessels  he  had  left  behind,  passing  by  the  Eul^s  into  a  canal/ 
which  is  cut  from  the  Tigris  into  the  £ul6us,  entered  the  Tigris  by 
that  cut." 


'  Mushirkan  of  Ebn  Ilaukal. 

^  I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  site  of  Ascar  Mocran.  From  the  great 
bridge  mentioned  there,  I  looked  to  De2*phoul,^,but  it  is  only  a  brieve  of 
boats.    Al  Edrissi,  p.  122. 

3  Mr.  McDonald  reckons  18  farsangs  frcMn  Sug  to  Haweeza,  and  17  from 
Ilaweeza  to  Basra :  at  3  miles  and  three-quarters  to  a  fdrsang,th|s  gives  nearlj 
1^7  miles  for  tlie  first  distance,  and  63  to  the  second,  or  ISO  to  the  whole. 

*  Mr.  M'Donald  is  high  authority  for  every  thing  respecting  the  Ki»roon 
and  Hafar,  for  he  was  encamped  eight  months  on  that  canal ;  and  I  learn 
from  him,  that  the  waters  of  the  Karoon  pass  by  the  Hafar  into  the  Shat-al- 
Arab,  wliereas  I  had  always  previously  understood,  that  the  stream  ran 
from  the  Shat  into  the  Hafar. 

5  *H  T/r/^>s7<»i  iH  ToD  Ti'ygijTOf  li  Tftv  EiXaZbv.    Lib.  vii.  p.  281.  Ed.  Gronov. 
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These  are  the  very  words  of  Arrian,  and  if,  on  the  contrafy> 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  progress  of  an  army  stationed  at  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  miles  from  Shuster,  all  probabilities  mast 
be  rejected.  It  is  true^  that  the  same  ambition  which  prompted 
Alexander  to  sail  on  the  Indian  ocean,  induced  him  likewise  to  visit 
the  Gulph  of  Persia  ;  and  he  would  not  have  preferred  a  shorter 
way  into  the  Tigris,  if  it  had  been  proposed  ;  but  a  shorter  passive 
for  his  shattered  ileet^  if  he  were  at  Sus,  might  have  been  found 
by  the  Kierke,  if  navigable,  and  if  that  river  communicated  widi 
the  Mesercan,  as  it  probably  did ;  but  without  any  such  comma-' 
nication,  the  Mesercan  was  nearer  Sus  than  the  Hafar,  and  almost 
upon  a  line  with  it  into  the  Shat-al-Arab ;  for  a  shattered  fleet,  the 
shortest  way  would  be  the  best,  and  an  inland  navigation  prefer^ 
able  to  the  great  rivers;  but  that  Alexander  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this,  is  evident^  for  he  went  down  the  Eulfeus  nearly  to  its 
mouth — a  circumstance  which  points  exactly  to  the  Hafar  cut,  and 
no  other. 

-  There  is  still  one  objecUon  of  Major  RcnneU  and  Mf. 
McDonald's  worthy  of  remark,  and  it  is  the  last  1  shall  notice^ 
They  report  that  the  body  of  the  prophet  Daniel  is  buried  at  Sus, 
and  not  at  Shuster : — 'to  this  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  if  be  pro* 
phesied  >  at  Shuster,  it  is  no  matter  where  he  was  buried ;  but  the 
whole  rests  on  a  Mahomedan  tradition,  and  the  traditions  of 
Moslems  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  legends  of  our 
Christian  saints,  lliey  have  a  similar  tradition  respecting  die 
tomb  of  Ezekiel,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  a  thousand  tombs  of  theif 
own  Imaums>  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  many  of  whom  had 
no  more  pretension  to  existence,  than  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of 
the  Roman  Calendar.  We  may,  however,  not  rest  the  merits  of 
the  case  on  this  suspicion,  but  we  have  a  right  to  state  one  tradi- 
tion against  another,  and  we  can  say,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
tradition  more  prevalent  among  oriental  writers,  than  that  ShusUr 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world ;  the  same  tradition  was  current 
among  the  Greeks  respecting  Susa,  so  that  if  tradition  is  evidence, 
the  chances  in  our  favor  are  two  to  one :  neither  can  it  be  proved, 
that  Shuster  is  a  modem  city,  built  by  Ardeshir  Bebheghan,  upon  a 
Roman  plan,  given  by  the  JEmperor  Valerian,  when  his  prisoner ; 
nor  would  similarity  of  constructions  still  existing  prove  it,  for 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture  was  frequently  copied  in  the  East. — 
The  Takti  Kesra,'  at  Al  Modain,  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  are 


■  Daniel  (c.  viii.  v.  2.)  prophesied  at  Shushan  Gnal-Aub  al  Ulai,  upon 
the  river  Ulai  or  EuISus. 

*  Takti  Kesra,  the  throne  of  Khosroes,  still  existing  at  Al-Modain,  tha 
ancient  site  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon.    A  view  of  it  is  given  in  Iv«s*s 
"ravels. 
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not  in  the  oriental  style,  but  Greek  or  Roman  ;  and  Ardeshir  may 
as  well  be  assumed  for  the  restorer  of  Susa^  neglected  by  the 
Parthian  dynasty^  as  Sapor  Zulectaf  was  the  embellisher  of  it ; 
but  neither  of  them  the  founder  of  this  capital. 

In  thb  particular  Mr.  McDonald  labors  under  a  great  mistake, 
for  Valerian  was  not  a  prisoner  to  Ardshir/  [Artaxerxes]  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  but  to  Sapor  die  First,  his 
successor ;  and  if  he  had  consulted  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  they  would  have  informed  him,  (Vol.  ix.  p.  281.)  that  tiie 
oriental  historians  say  nothing  of  Ardshir's  building  Shuster,  but 
mention  expressly  that  Sapor  I.  restored  the  aiKient  city  of  Susa. 
A  second  Sapor,  surnamed  Zulectaf,  beautified  and  enlarged^ 
Shuster,  and  is  named  as  the  builder  of  the  bridge  or  dyke  below 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  water,  and  irrigating 
die  country.  'Vo  the  same  Sapor  is  attributed  the  dividing  of  tlie 
Eul^us  into  the  six  channels  which  inclose  the  city,  and  many  other 
great  works ;  for  he  is  a  favorite  character  with  Mirkhoud,  and 
other  oriental  writers,  and  considered,  like  Solomon,  as  th^ 
author  of  many  magnificent  structures,  ^Yhich  owe  their  existence 
to  other  sovereigns. 

..  Here  I  close  my  observations,  and  the  ccmtroversy,  I  hope,  for 
ever ;  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  returning  to  a  disquisi- 
tion, which  cannot  be  hiteresting  or  attractive,  except  to  a  few, 
who  have  acquired  previous  information  on  the  question ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  defend  my  opinions  till  1  am  convinced  that  they  are  erro- 
neous. To  support  what  I  have  advanced,  merely  because  I  have 
said  it,  is  pertinacity,  or  a  spirit  of  contention,  which  1  hope  is  not 
imputable  to  me ;  for  though  I  am  in  the  habit  of  not  yielding  even 
to  the  highest  authorities  without  proof,  yet  when  proof  is  sub- 
stantiated, I  have  neither  hesitation «nor  shame  in  retracting.  All 
works  compiled  like  mine  in  the  closet,  must  be  submitted  to  die 
test  of  experience.  With  this  view  I  committed  my  volumes  to  the 
hands  of  several  travellers,'  navigators,  residents  in  iiidia,  and 
learned  friends  at  home,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  variety  of 
communications,  that  have  enabled  me  to  correct  numerous  pas- 
sages, as  1  have  acknowledged  in  different  publications  since  die 
first  edition.  Equally  ready  should  I  have  been  to  have  given  up 
the  point  in  question  between  Mr.  M'Dondd  and  myself,  if  I 
could  have  been  determined  by  his  arguments.     What  weight  mine 


■  Ancient  Universal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  217. 

*  Universal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  287. 

»  Captain  Grant,  wlio  was  murdered  in  Persia,  carried  my  work  with 
him,  and  commented  on  it:  he  held  a  more  inland  course  than  any  traveller* 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  the  identical  volume,  which  had  accompania^ 
him,  was  put  into  my  hands  by  one  of  hb  surviving  friends. 
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Will  have,  others  must  determine — mine  are  numerous,  but  in  tbe 
opposite  scale  I  am  sensible  of  one  only  that  can  affect  the  balance. 
For  if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  could  be  established,  that  Susa 
was  built  with  brick,  it  cannot  be  represented  by  Shuster,  where 
the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  in  all  ages^ 
from  the  quarries  and  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
now  serve  for  retreats  in  summer,  to  avoid  the  heats,  and  must  have 
had  the  same  origin  as  catacombs  ail  over  the  world. 

In  this  particular  I  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  Mr.  McDonald 
till  I  shall  have  obtained  information,  which  may  enable  me  to 
reply.  I  do  not  now  think  it  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  evidence 
on  the  contrar}'  side ;  and  I  trust  to  his  generosity,  and  the  candor 
of  the  reader,  that  a  liberal  concession  will  not  be  converted  into 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  final  defeat.  To  obtain  the  truth,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  the  object  of  both;  For  my  own  part,  I  will  give  one 
proof  of  my  readmess  to  retract  an  error,  for  which,  I  trust,  Mr. 
McDonald  will  give  nie  credit.  In  the  interval  between  the  pub- 
lication of  my  second  edition  of  the  ancient  commerce,  and  the 
printing  my  translations  from  the  originals,  Mr.  Salt's  Dissertation 
on  the  Aduiitick  Inscription  appeared  in  Lord  Valentia's  travels; 
a  single  proof  which  he  adduced  was  sufficient  to  convince  me- 
that  1  was  mistaken,  with  a  host  of  illustrious  commentators,  who 
had  preceded  me  in  the  same  path.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  abandoning  the  defence  of  a  disquisition,  which  had  cost  me 
much  time  and  labor ;  but  I  do  not  call  upon  Mr.  McDonald  te 
follow  my  example,  for  I  believe  he  is  as  much  persuaded  on  his 
part,  as  1  am  on  my  own.  A  generous  controversy,  without 
warmth  or  wrangling  on  either  side,  may  produce  a  desirable  cob* 
elusion ;  and  if  1  take  a  different  side  of  the  question  in  the  present 
instancy  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  as  derogatory 
from  the  merit  of  his  work  at  large  :  for  it  contains  a  treasure  of 
geographical  intelligence  in  regard  to  regions  the  most  obscure; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  efforts  of  the  traveller  himself^  tht 
extent  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  plan,  in  directing  the  routes  of  hit 
countrymen  ftnd  the  natives  employed^  or  the  munificence  of  tk 
East  India  Company  in  appointing  such  embassies,  and  promotiiig 
such  a  spirit  of  discovery,  it  does  equal  honor  to  all  the  parties  co»> 
cerned,  and  reflects  Cqual  splendor  on  the  British  character,  wfaethor 
displayed  in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  discoveraUe  in  its 
comprehensive  views  respecting  the  commerce  and  empire  of  di^ 
East. 
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Quicqujid  dicam  atU  erit,  aut  non.  Horat, 


TO  TBE  EDITOR  OF  THB  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL* 

^inio&ia  some  remarks  lately  published  cyp  Brunck's  collection  of  tb^ 
fragfn^nU  of  tli^  lost  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we  are  presented  wit)i  th^ 
coneetiop  of.  one  (the  fifth  in  the  Ust)  frqm  the  AA^THZ.  We  gj\v^ 
tlie.  paisage  ^»  it  sjtsind:^  in  Brunck.  * 

iW'  anions  iXt^s,  ovie  ju.^v  wtxpwf. 
yivcg  yxf  tU  lAfj^ov  if lov  Xflcxiv 
fvxXffi^y  iv  xT^tratTO  yMKKny  %  \p^yoy. 

Tlie  author  of  the  remarks  alters  the  two  last  lines  tbm  ; 

yn^  yip  ui  h^iy^Q^  i^iov  xoiXooVj 

Which  the  learned  and  loyal  gentlenen  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  might 
of  ^ight  not  translate, 

W1\Q  suipmons  Kings  and  Princes  to  account. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  's  a  Patriot  indeed  ! 

We  propose  the  following  ^meniiatiqn ; 

yivos  yoigf  el$  S\gy^ov  l^ih  xiXeoVf 
iSxXsiav  avt  xT^irairo  [AaXkof  l|  ^6yo¥. 

the  sense  of  which  is.  Far  a  man  of  high  birth  and  tank  in  life,  bg 
throwing  himself  open  to  conviction,  is  sure  to  reap  credit  for  so  doing, 
rather  than  bfame. 

Tbis  is -much  nearer  the  common  reading  than  the  conjecture,  given  us 
bj  the  autherof  Ihereauuks.  In  the  Alc^  645.  we  have  the  line,  ihi^ 
^xs,  sl^  gAfyp^ov  g^iXflwv,  o$  si.  The  expression  referred  to  here,  I  conceive, 
means  precisely  the  ^aqie  with  the  other ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  this  is  the  laiigi|ag^  pf  qommoo  l^fe,  that  a  nautical  phras^«». 
Athens  being  a  naval  power,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  that  ex- 
prawions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  such  as  2Lse  generally  connected  with 
tb^  idea  of  the  sea,  should  creep  ^raduallvi  first  into  colloquial»  ^i^r- 
wafds  into  studied  diction.    We  give  the  following  instapces. 

xovx,  tariv  arr^^  eu^gjoVoKTro^  ixfiacis*  Med.  260: 

ouTOj  yoig  oLvr^q^  J  fui^irr  ixofi^vofjisv, 

iX  Torj^*  ocv^^Quso-ta,  T^(;/A.)0}T^y  T/ki>^v.  Med.  766. 

CLJl.    Suppl.  1^0.  XVni.  VOL.  IX.  2F« 
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fpsvcov  Tapayiuohg^  xat  iroSoov  (TxigTrifMiTa, 

Skauve,  xjyei,  ^oviov  e^tei  xaXcov.  Here.  Fur.  635. 

vuv  hi  (TB  TTuvTct  l^  xaXcDV  f^ilvai  (TSotUTOu.         £quit.  753. 

Our  younger  readers,  for  ^liose  use  solely  we  dwell,  so  long  upod 
the  subjecty  are  referred  respectively  to  the  Scholia  on  the  first  and 
last  of  the  passages  here  quoted  i  and  to  Barnes  on  the  Iph.  Aul.  1244. 
The  task  of  enumeration  here  would  be  endless.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  examples^  lf<^o;  xXu Jcuv.  Hecub.  118; 
airopov  xXi^^cuva  xaxuJv.  Med.  363,  xu/xa  ^s^a'auov  (rrparou.  xjSfj^ri  fu^ 
fooy.  Sept,  c.Theb.  64.  107®.  ^tujutar*  ^ujrcav  ,  .  .  3]xa;^oy  xSoa  AdtAAr* 
Hjf,  Pers.  fiS.  TTftSjxv^  iroAfea;^7'^pdt](jtfc<f  ifoXyp|5<flo<^.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  2.  f ; 
xT^eriy  So'i^coif  dvrXst  Soph.  Elfectr.  1290.  jSotJiff wfdf- f  Ap^XcJof.) 
Trachin.  13.  piSiov  xaxov.  Androm.  lOp^T*  sfiararsi  xJxvo^.  Ion.  101. 
<J<a  Ttoyujy  syavaroKovy.  Fragm.  Euripid.  leiyoy  i^T^vrXrjxSris.  Cycl.  281. 
ayrlir^cv^a  Pski^.  Eurip.  Electr.  846.  oS§o$  ex  xaxctfy.  Ion.  15Q9- 

So  we  too,  on  the  same  principle^  say ;  ite  gteer$  his  coorae — His 
fortunes  are  going  daum  the  wind — He  took  the  wind  of  him — His  af- 
fairs are  mnd4f0ufid — He  labors  in  his  country's  wreck — He  has  to 
wade  through  a  9ea  of  troubles— He  guides  the  helm  of  the  state—That 
is  his  main  security  and  sheet-anchor*  The  following  passages  we  gite 
at  length* 


As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  require9  it^  ta 
large  and  veer  out  all  sail ;  so  to  take  it  in  and  amiract  it,  is  of  na 
less  praise,  wheh  the  argument  doth  ask  it.    Ben  Jonson^ 

Margare|^  ^ 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  whilie  to  scrvfei 
Where  Kings  command.    Shaksp^ 

And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weaL    Skaktp^ 

Hfy  intention,  hearing  not  my  tonguci 
Anchors  on  Isabel.    Shaksp, 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.         Rudibr, 


NOTlfcE  OF 

Chr.  Andr.  Teuberi  TraCtattti  philohgico-ej^egeticus  it 

Ut  Hit  ate  Lingua  Anglicanain  £iaj)licationeSk  Scripturd 

'  tv  PefncopiSj  vulgo^   Evangelicis  vemacula  Vermdl^ 

cum  Anglicana  et  Fontibus  collatis  demonstrata.  LipMf 

173K  ISmo.pp.  128* 

JL  HIS  curious  and  not  very  common  little  book  was  sold  at  Dr. 
irosset's  sale ;  ^nd  y^e  intend  to  lay  a  few  brief  extracts  from  it 


.• 
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before  tlve  reader,  (Teuber  was  also  the  author  of  the  following 
work^  bought  by  Dr.  Routh  at  the  same  sale  for  seven  shilliugs  and 
sixpence,  Hxercilatio  de  Martj/ribus  Christiams,  Bruns.  1734. J 
Teuber  in  the  preface  professes  to  write  bis  book  not  '^  ut  inde 
nova  fontibus  Graecis  lux  affundatur,  sed  potius  ad  ostendendam 
peculiarem  anglicanae  versionis  cum  Grxco  convenientiam.^  ^^  Hinc 
necesse  fuit  prasstantium  auctorum  sententias  vel  prodacere^  vel 
'  dijudicare,  vel  meas  quoque  interdum  conjecturas  in  medium  pro- 
ferre."  Teuber  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some  passages,  where 
he  conceives  Luther's  version  to  be  more  accurate  and  significant 
than  the  Epglish  version.    They  are  as  follows : 

Luc.  xviii,   14. 

iafixaimiuvof — ^  huthiog,  interpres  anglicanus,  '  justified  rather  than 
Ae  other/  *  vielmehr  denn  der  ander.'  Luthenis  vero  '  gerechtfer- 
tiget  vor  jenem'  reddidit.  Graecum  ibi  ^  txtii^f,  accuratius  per 
vorjtnem  exprimitur,  quod  exclusivam  plerumque  apud  nos  habet 
fligmficationem ;  cum  rather  ap.  Anglos  plerumque  admittat  compu" 
ratham,  quae  tamen  hie  loci,  plaiie  non  justificato  Pbarisapo,  tole- 
fari  nequit. 

Matth.  XXI,  7. 

it&m  dtvTow,  idem  interpres,  upon  them, '  auf  dieselbeu,'  Ijuthenis 
'  dar  aur  transtulit.  Secundum  Anglicanum,  discipuli  Christum  et 
asino,  et  pullo  imposuissent,  quod  tamen,  recte  intellecto  loco 
Zacbariano,  non  est  probabile :  secundun^nostram  autem  versionem 
solo  pullo  vectus  est  Servator,  id  quod  vaticinio  prophetae  magis 
est  consentaneum.  Cf.  quae  dom.  Palm,  circa  hand  quaesdonem 
^sputata  sunt.  Ni  graecum  Utovm  oturmv  referre  placeat  ad  vesti- 
menta  pullo  imposita,  de  quibus  in  commate  antecedent!;  turn 
quippe  Anglus  interpres  cum  Germanico  conciliari  posset. 

Luc.  XVI,  6,  7.  * 

In  Anglicaua  utraque  vocabula/SArov^et  x6govs  interpres  generatim 
measures,  *  maass  ;'  Lutherus  sigillatim  *  tonnen'  et  *  malter'  expo- 
jRiit*  Talis  quidem  non  est  mensurarum  orientalium  ciun  occiden- 
talibus  convenientia,  ut  cadi  et  medimni,  tonnen  und  maltir,  get-* 
manorum,  /S^oi^  et  xo^oi^  orientalium  ex  asse  respondeant :  verum 
an  interpres  Anglicaiius  propterea  generale  vocabulum  praetulerit 
specialioribus,  quae  a^que  in  promtu  fuissent,  certo  non  constat :  a 
Graeco  sane  longius  aberrat  ita,  quam  Germanicus. 
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Matlh.  VIII,  8. 

ififyoy  eiTff  Xoyov  in  Biblii^  Auglicis  reddita  sunt,  ifeak  the  word 
only/  spricli  nur  das  wort  \  in  nostris  autem, '  spricli  nur  cin  wort.' 
The  ztord  ap.  Anglos  etiaii)  d^notat  synobblum  mtlitare, '  das  wort 
aitlf  der  wacliej'  sed  an  ita  acceperit  interpres  voceni,  dubito.  Cen- 
turio  qoideni  impeftum  Cbrif^i  in  morboii  et  malignos  spirittts  ex  swf 
in  milites  nietiebatur ;  sed  inde  nondum  sequitur,  quod  etiam  certa 
VGcabula  statiierit,  quibus^  quasi  symbolis,  pronunciatis,  mali  spiritus 
imperata  facereut.  Gnecum  certe  uirelv  ?Jryw  opinion!  tali  parum 
faveret. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  three  passages  here  produced, 

liitxaieopUvog — vi  ixfivog,  'justified  rather  than  the  other/  we  ut 

decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  English  translators,  and   so  is 

Schleusner,  whose  words  in  his  Lexicon  are — 

^*  *ti,  magis  giiam,  pto  pJiXXof  i),  cujusellipseos  exempla  collegit 
Wesseling.  ad  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  ii.  Sic  legitur  in  N.  T.  Lue. 
XVIII,  14.  xdtrifii^  oirts  (ftSxXoy)  teSixocMOjtteyo;  iig  rhvolxov  avnoli 
ixfy6c,  descendit  iste  in  domum  suam  magis  just iJicaiuSf  quam  Uky 
ii«  e.  hie  I>eo  probsltus  domum  discessit,  seu  veniam  peccatorum  con- 
^uutus  e8t>  ille  ifbn  itenir.  Nam  Hebraei  solent  pro  negativo 
adverbio  quandoque  particulam  comparativam  ponere.  Cf.  Ulassii 
Phi/ol.  Sacr.  p.  414.  sq.  ed.  Dathii,  et  Wetstenii  N.  T.  T.  i.  p. 
78U  Matth.  xviii,  8.  Luc*  xvii,  2.  Genes,  xxxviii,  6.  Jf^i- 
keitcijTdt  BoiiLoLf  ^  tyto,  ubl  vide  Hebr.  Ps.  cxvlii,  8.Tob.  iii.  6." 

The  editions  iised  bjr  Teuber  in  this  work  are  as  foUow : 

/'  Graco  iisus  sum  Leusdeuiano,  qui  prodiit  Francof.  ad  Moen. 
li592.     Germanico,  BikNis  Hakmibus  de  An.  1716.,     Angticano 
autem  illo,  qui  liibVia  Repa  a  Jacobo  magnae  Britanniie  rege,  nua 
cupatur^  cujus  sc*  auspiciis  halt  versio  adomata  est.    Prioribus  qiii- 
dem  iiaec  accuratior  prodiit  omnibus,  intierea  taftien  et  ilia  sues  quo- 

Jue  passim  fovet  errpres,  quos  in  uniVersum  notavit  Rich.  Simot^ 
list.  Cril.  da  N.  T.  Tom.  1 1 1 .  p.  5 1 5/'    We  nbiv  pr(k:eM  to  mak^ 
the  promised  extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

Luc.  XXI,  V.  35,  56- 

ihrl  Tj^crowrov  'jpiir^f  t?^  y?f .  Novum  exiude  argomentmki  desmhi. 
potest,  non  agi  hoc  in  contextu  de  judicio  quodam  particahiri,  sed  it 
universali,  nempe  extremo. 

hot  xarctimi^if  Karot^ittAr^vm  non  s^ificat  dignumjieri,  sed  dig- 
num  reputari,  sive  haberi.  Quod  Anglus  interpres  per  accounted 
worthy  accuratius  explicavit.  Fidelibus  enim  in  extremo  judicio,  non 
propria  justitia  erit  salutaris,  sed  Christi  ipsis  imputata.  Hinc  pro- 
If  tie  loquendo  noafieutdigni,  sed  reputabuntur  tales. 
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We  deem  this  opinion  more  correct  than  that  of  Schleusneri  who 
fu  his  Lexicon  considers  xara^iow  as  redundant,  and  translates 
the  vrords^  Ut  kac  omnia  eventura  eff)tgiaiis,   sen  ^ugere  vobis 


cotttmgat. 


Matth.  XI,  10. 


Toy  ayyteX&f  /uw  vgi  vfotrincw  arw.  '^Ayynkos  hie  uiMcium  significat,  eft 
quidem  Johaunem,  sic  dictum  Baptistam.  Hie  prasmissus  v^ 
nf&crwMov  Christi.  Pnemissi  quidem  etiam  sunt  qiiotquot  in  antiquo 
fosdere  prophetarnm  Jobannem  antecesserunt.  ^ed  Johannes, 
quia  Christo  in  terris  jam  manifestato  praedicavit,  dicitur  prsemissiis 
vrgo  Tgocwwov  illius. 

Matth.  vni,  4. 

mU  ftM^gtov  ocirol$.  Puto  cum  Anglicano  interprete,  leprosum 
sanatum  sistere  se  debuisse  sacerdoti,  cui  ex  lege  Mosaica  jus  dis- 
cernendse  lepne  competebat,  ut  illius  quoque  te.stimonio  mundus 
declararetur :  ne  forte  leprosus  de  recuperata  valetudine  dubitaret, 
vel  ^cerdotes  miraculum  extenuarent,  sed  ipsi  potius  suffragio  suo 
horoinem  juvare  teiierentur.  Grotius  verba  §]$  [MtgrvgKnf  «uto7^  ita 
yultaccipi,  uti  Matth.  x,  13*  et  Marc,  vi,  11.  occurrunt,  nenipe  tfi 
testimonium  adversus  illqs  in  die  nimirum  judicii,  spretae  divinae 
veritatis  turn  teinporis  oblatae.  Subscriberem  huic  sententise,  nisi 
antecedentia,  sicut  Moses  pnecepitj  priori  fayerent.  Aijglicanua 
itideni  inferpres  posteriora  loca„Matth.  x,  13.  M.a^c.  vi,  ii.  licet 
uqa  ei^denique  ibi  locutip  pccurrat^ac  in  nostro,  hon  ,tanien  unp 
modo  tr^nstulit  .^pn  enim  yertit^^uti  in  nqsiro^Jor  a  tesUmony 
linto  theni,  scd  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Ex  circumstautiia 
etiam  dijudicari  potest  alium.esse  ibi  verborum  sensum. 

Lucm  u,  £7.  et  Hebr.  i,  6. 

x»i  f V  Tm  ilc-ayaystv.   Templi  in  Graeco  nulla  iterum  fit  mentio,  su)!> 

verbo  autem .  eiff-ayayeiy  intelligitur.     Solenne  id  ipihi  esse  videtur  in 

.pblationibus  sacrifidorum,  uatumque  ex   Hebraica   voce.      Usus 

etiam  est  Deus  hoc  verbo  in  praecepto  de  oblationibus  sacrificioruiii 

pronatu  primis.     Num.  xviii^  15.     Ilia  enim,  qu^s  uteruni  ape- 

ruerant,  licet  sere  redimenda,  tamen  Deo  sislLebautur  et  d^icabaii- 

,tur,  tanquam  sacriticia.  Suppositahac  cbnjectura,  hand  incommode 

explicari  possent  verba  Kbr.  i.  6.  tot  interpretum  sententiis  impch 

dita^  OTfltv  eWckyiyiijiy  Troarriroxov  §1$  r^v.  olxpvfjUyf^f  ^da  ^r  eii;ifuhret 

<den  erstgebpfirnen  in  die  welt;*  qpeffiadmoduni . enim  alias  natu 

primi  Deo  adducebantur,  tanquam  sacrificia,  ita  Deus  adduxit  et 

obtulit  mundo  iilium  suum  ab  aetenio  generatuan^  tanquam  douunij^t 

sacriticium. 

Malth.  xxi,  5. 

Wi  oVov,  x«)  'kwKtjV,  iflov  vTTo^yyiot^t    Anglus  iuterpres  fontes  sequitur. 
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tarn  Graecos^  quani  Hebraeos^et  de  uno  saltern  asino  pullo  loquitur. 
Nod  enim,  ut  Gernianus^  transtuiit^  ufid  aufeinem  fullen,  sed  upon 
an  ass  and  a  colt, '  auf  einem  eseli  und^  zwar,  einem  fullen^'  probe 
memor^Hcbr.  non  semper  copulative,  ut  aiuut,  sed  saepe  etiam  exege-f 
tice  suini^  quod,  si  opus  esset,  variis  exemplis  probari  |)osset.     Suf- 
ficiat  locus  Ps.  Lxxviii,  25.     Manu  ad  edendiim,et  panem  caJes- 
-tern,  ubi  non  habet  seusnm  coptdativum,  sed  exegeticum,  redden* 
dumque   ioret^    Manna  ad  edendum,  siquidem  panem   caiestem. 
Cum  Grsecorum  xaH  par  ratio  est.  Apoc.  xx,  2.  ogtrrt  hifioXM^,  xti 
Sctravag,  ubi  xa)  pariter  exegetice,  non  vero  copulative,  accipitur. 
Hinc  Grotius  ad  Zach.  ix,  9. — ^hoc  est  super  pullum'^-^e  stated 
de  genere  unius  asini  explicans^  cui  respondet  GrsBcum  M  oyoy,  xol 
'jTooKov.     Alias  enim  scribendum  fuisset,  xa)  stt)  fcoiXov,  nisi  interpres 
xoLi  pro  exegetico  habuisset.     Recte  propterea  Anglus,  upon  an  ass 
and  a  colt.     Si  enim  ap.  Zachariam  de  uno  tantum  asino  pullo 
sernio  est,  de  quo  inter  eruditos  fere  esX  confecta  res,  non  video,  cur 
statuamus  Christum  duobus^  asina  sc.  et  pullo  fuisse  vectum,  cum 
Hierosolymam  ingrederetur.     Servator  jta  liumerum  asinorum  mu^ 
dplicando  ipsiim  vaticinium  reddidjsset  ambiguum,  quod  mihi  noQ 
.est  probabile.     Interna  tamen  in  antecedentibus  et  consequietitibitf 
liujus  historiae,  apertam  fieri  mentionem  videmus  asinae  a  pullo  diver- 
•sae.     Versu  7-  ?wyo»  t^v  oVov,  9|;al  tov  viKov — xpHi  hrexaiKraf  iwam 
aurmv,  exstat.     Scultetus  Exerc.  Ev.  cap.  73«  omnino    exisUmat 
particulam  r^v  esse  intrusam,  et  eodem  versu,  pro  airov  scriptum  ease 
axnSiVy  putans  fortasse  auctorem,  in  cujus  manus  primum  iticidit  his- 
toria  Matthaei,  parum  intellecto  loco  Zachariano,  infarsisse  et  mu- 
tasse  quaedam  in  contextu,  ut  Christus  vaticinium  ex  asse  implevisse 
videretur,  cum  copstet  pietatem  sine  literis  magnarum  saepe  confii- 
siouuni  matrem  fuisse.     Hinc  ubi  observavit  l^arcum,  Lucam,  et 
Johannem,  liuius  tantum  asini  puUi  mentionem  facere,  tanta  ilium 
sentential  suae  fiducia  tenuit,  ut  allegorias  nonnullorum,  ab  asino  et 
pullo  desumtas^  intempestivas,  quaestionemque,  An  Christus  modd 
asinae,  modo  pullo  insederit  ?  ridiculam  potiiis,  quam  curiosam^  uti 
i  ttiva  ill  am  vocat^  nuncupaverit.      Verum  enimvero^  ut  doctissimo 
Viro  prorsus  assentiar,  ego  nondutn  a  me  impetravi,  neque  video 
quomodo,  salvaS.  Scrip turae  in tegritate,  fieri  possit.  ConjecCura  enim 
de  interpolaio  codice,  uti  in  universum  est  temeraria,  ita  hac  in 
qusBstione  nulla  propemodum   urgcnte  necessitate  fieret.     Sufficit 
locutn  Zachariae  de  uno  saltern  asino  pullo  agere,  Christumque  nosi 
nisi  uno  fuisse  usum  cum  ujbem  intraret.     Quid  vero  obstat  quo 
minus  stntuamus,  asinam  matrem  in  itinerehoc  pulli  fuisse  comitem? 
Prassertim  cum  experientia  confirmet,  quod  asina;  a  pullis  suis  viz, 
ac  ne  vix  quidem  se  divelli  patiantur.   hrivw  aurnv  de  vestimentis 
explicari   potest.      Ad  hoc  in   nonnuUis  codd.  legitur  adrh  sc, 
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PIODORI  SICULT  BIBLIOTIIECJE  HISTORICJ^ 
LIBRI  qui  supemint  e  Recensione  PETRI  WESSELIN- 
ail,  cum  Interpretatiombus  Lot.  Laur.  Rhodomani  atqm 
Annotationibus  Fariorum  integris,  Indicibusque  locupletissimis, 
Kova  Ed,  cum  Commentationibus  III.  C.  G.  HEYNII  et 
cum  Argumentis  Disputatiombusque  JER.  NIC.  EYRIN- 
GIL  Biponti,  1793— 1«07,  in  U  vols.  8vo. 


We  have,  prefixed  to  this  excellent  edition^  I.  Hen.  Stephani 
De  Diodoro  et  ejus  Script  is  brevis  Tractatip ;  II.  C.  O.  Heynii 
De  Foniibus  et  Auctoribus  Historiarum  Diodori,  et  dt  ejus  Auc" 
ioritate  ex  Auctorum,  quos  sequitur.  Fide  astimanda,  (Commen- 
fatio  prima  ad  Libros  III.  priores,  Comnientatio  altera  ad  Libros 
II.-— V.  Comnifsntatio  tertia  ac  postrema  ad|Libro8  XL — XL^.);  III. 
/•  Hie.  Eyringii  Quastio  de  Opens  Historici  a  Diodoro  Sicuh 
compositi  Genere  ac  Virtutibus ;  IV.  /.  Nic.  Eyringii  Bibliothe- 
^€t  historic^  Diodori  Siculi  Descriptio  accuratior,  qua  ejus  Operis 
fEconomia  declaratur,  cum  Vita  DioBori  e  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr. ; 
V.  .Notitia  literaria  Editt.  Diodori  Siculi,  et  superiorum,  et  nO" 
wsima;  VI.  Petri  fVesselingii  Prafatio.  The  whole  extends 
.diroagh  182  pages.  We  shall  extract  from  the  Notitia  literaria 
die  account  of  the  work  itself : 

^'  Jam  superest^  ut  susceptae  novi^sima  editionisy  nostras  cum 
maxime  studiis  paratae,  quae  singulis  deinceps  voluminibus  in  lu- 
p€m  prodibit,  rationem  reddamus,  quidve  ea  praestare  destinaveri- 
mus^  paucis  exponamus.  Quemadmodum  in  reliquis,  quae  litera- 
ram  causa  instituimus^  ea  sola,  quae  qMijmplurimis  literarum  stii- 
diosis  commoda  essent,  sectati  sumus,  ita  coepta  de  Diodoro, 
eod^m  tendentia,  speramus  optimo  et  doctissimo  cuique  nos  facile 
epprobaturos  esse.  Adjumenta  critica  nova  penes  nos  non  erant, 
fed  alia  ratione  literarum  studiosis  utilem  operam  navare  conati 
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sumus.     Scilicet  non  tarn  illud  agebatur,  uec  ad  literarum  utiliti* 
tern  requirobatur^  vel  pluiimorum  votis  expetebatur^  ut  Diodoro 
nova  quaererentur,  vel  adjumeiitay   vel  omamenta^  quam  ut   ea, 
quibub  jam  esset  instructus,  in   usus  communes  couverterentur. 
Praecipua  itaque  cura  fuit  efficiendi  ac  prsestandi  id^  quod  Har* 
woodum,  v.  d.  et  probum^  in  Compectu  Editiouum  Auciorumy 
Gr.  et  Lat.  optare  cognovimus,  ut  Diodori  editio  exhiberetur, 
in  plura  parva  volumina  divisa,  ut  studiorum  uJiis  co'niitiodib)' ; 
turn  ^o  simul  spectavimus,  ut  doctrinarum  copies,  plurium  w.hM. 
-opera,    prsesertim    Wesseliiigii  diligentia  et  doctrina   cumubltae, 
miuore  impensa  fierent  parabiles^  earumque  proinde  usus  fUvliiga- 
rietvir.     Id  coiisilii  amplexi  et  exemplonim  penuriam  intuiti,  qua 
res  literaria'  Gra^coruni  ab  hac  parte  laborabat,  Diodorum  exiiibere 
itistituinius,  qualem   maxima   vv.  dd.    votis  et   juvenum    usibus 
congruum  esse  putaremus.     Ac  I.  primo  qtiidehi  proposnittusi 
Diodorum  e  Wesseliugii  recensione  integrum  ederc,  adjuncta  L* 
Rbodomani  versione  Latina,  atque  praeterea  qusecunque  Wesse- 
lingii  exemplum.  contineat,   ad   lectiouem  diversorum   CpdieiMi 
'COtnparandam  opusque  universum  illustrartdum,  ea  ndstra  editione 
complecti  et  in  usus  communes  divulgare  cuncta  atque  integtt. 
^'i  quae  alia  historiae  adminicula  vel  ad  Diodori  notitiam  peitinai- 
tia  scripta  in  superioribus  cditionibus  fueriot  proposita.  quorum 
usus  sit  evidenSy  lis  in  extremo  volamine,  una  cum  Indicibus  iocu- 
pletissimis  locum  baud  iiividebiihus.  Deinde  II.  prospectum  )est,  lit 
'omnia   emendatiora    meliusque   ordinata  exhit^rentur,   quam  hi 
editione  Wesselingiaua.      Exeiqplutki    Wesselingianum,    quamvis 
doctrinae  opibus  omatissitiium  et  externo  h\ibitu  ^plendidissimuin, 
tameu    libi-ariorum   mendis    admodum    erat  inquinatum,    nostra 
opera    nunc    diligenter  sublatis.     Similiter  noniutlla    ante  di^ 
})ata  et  sparsa  singulisque  voluminibus  seorsim  subjecta,  in  quibus 
"VlariaB  lectiones  Codicil  Veneti,  serins  allatas>  et  Addenda  Corri- 
'gendaque  alia  erant,  suo  loco  inseruimus,  ut  omnia  epta  et  connesa 
esseut.     III.  In  his  cum  subsist^re  .potuissemus,  ecce  contigiti 
ut  nohnulla  alia  adjungere  liceret  adjumeuta,  partim  critica,  par- 
tim  hodegetica,  quibus  si  non  de  Diodori  opere  ipso  seu  coutextu,  at 
certe  de  ejus  lectoribus  bene  mereremus^  quae  his  proinde  grata 
futura  esse  coiifidimus.     Pleraque  'Hepiii,  viri  eruditissimi  et  hii- 
*tiianissimi,  consilio,  facilitati,  et  benighitati  dcbemus,  qua  ccepla 
nostra  literaria  omnia,  tum  banc  etiam  Diodori  omandi  provinciam 
prosecutus  est.     Namque  cum  Uteris  nosti'is  cum  adiremus  n>- 
gautes,  ut  copiam  faceret,  ea,  quae  ipse  in  Diodorum  Siciilom 
doctissime  commentatus  essetj  in  liujus  editionis  ornamentis  trans- 
ferendt,  is  suarum  commentationuui  usum  libenter  coucessit^  et 
ulterius  quae  commoda  viderentur,  suggessit.     Inprimis  suasor  fuit, 
ut  in  margine  ponerentur  argumenta  capitum,  quantum  fieri  pos* 
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et,  lefttcta  et  expljcata^  qu«  lectoreni,  si  vel  opus  continiia  lec- 
tione  perseqiii,  vel  laca  historiasque  siiigulas,  quibus  maxiine 
opus  esset,  requirere  vellet,  perpetno  regereiit  et  instnierent.  Ho- 
rum  argunientorum  ex  opere  ipso  excerpendorum  et  concinnando- 
rum  curam  suscepit  I.  Nic.  Eyring,  Professor  Gottiiigensis,  ciijiis 
quoque  comaientatioiies  in  Diodoruiii,  olim  in  Consessii  Sodaliitin 
Regii  lustituti  historic!  praclectas,  Heynianis  subjunxinius^  quae  in 
Diodorum  dispittationes  ejusque  operis  descriptiones  cum  partini 
judicium  de  hujus  libri  fide,  dispositionis  ratione,  aliisquc  vel  virr 
tutibus,  vel  vitiis  corrigere  et  firraare,  partim  operis  usum  facilio- 
rem  et  ampliorem  reddere  possint,  dubtum  non  est^  quin  commo- 
dft  et  utilitatem  sint  allatur^e,  lectorumque  gratiam  initurae.  Ce^- 
teruia  ad  rem  bene  gereudani  tametsi  sum  mam  curam  et  indusp 
Inain  acBiibueriiiius,  tamen  niemores^  inter  continuos  iielU  tumultus 
imlliqtie  caiamitates .  niaxiwas,  quibus  pressi  et  veKatieranius,  cr^ 
irandi  pcncula  plura  obvenifsrse,  si  qua  re  nos  lapsos  et  quid  pne- 
ter  conaiiium  et  opinionem  nostram  |>erperani  factum  deprehende* 
'fkii,  vestram^  iectores^huntanitatemetaequitatem  non  tarn  implora- 
Mfs^'qiiam  deposcuims." 


GREEK  TRANSLATION, 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


Miaeuit  utile  dulcL 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jouhnal. 

In  a  very  early  part  of  your  publication'  is  given  a  Copy  of  Professor 
Porsoii's  Greek  version  of  tlie  weli-known  humorous  cantata,  ycleped 
Three  children  sliding  an  the  ice.  Not  being  at  that  time  possessed  of 
the  letter  and  Latin  translation  which  Hccompaoied  its  first  publication, 
and  the  copy  which  1  had  of  the  Greek. containing  several  inaccuracies, 
the  article  which  I  sent  before  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  thereby 
shortened  of  the  means  of  exciting  that  interest,  which  many  of  your 
readers  might  otherwise  have  felt  on  reading  it.  J  thai  I  now  supply 
all  these  deficiencies ;  iiist  remarking  that  it  was  a  certaia  celebnile«i 
forgery,  purposed  to  be  passed  off  under  the  name  of  ShakspCM% 


»  No.  V.  p.  233. 
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gave  rise  to  the  performance.    It  was  inserted  in  **  The  Watdnpaiiy!^ 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Professor's  death. 

Cambridge,  I8I4.  V.L. 


"  To  THE  Editor. 

*'  Sir, — As  a  learned  friend  of  mine  was  rummagiiig  an  old  tmnk 
the  other  day,  he  discovered  a  false  bottom,  which,  on  examinatioi^ 
proved  to  be  full  o^  old  parchments.  But,  what  was  his  joy  and  sor- 
prise,  when  he  discovered  that  the  contents  were  neither  more  nor  lest 
than  some  of  the  lost  Tragedie^of  Sophocles.  As  the  writing  is  diiB- 
-evAXf  and  the  traces  of  the  letters  somewhat  faded,  be  proceeds 
alowly  in  the  task  of  decyphering.  When  be  hat  finished,  the  entire 
Tragedies  will  be  given  to  the  public.  In  the]  mean  time  I  send  yoa 
the  following  fragment,  which  my  friend  communicated  to  me,  and 
which  all  real  Critics  will  concur  with  me,  I  doubt  not,  in  determiniDg 
to.be  the  genuine  production  of  an  ancient  dramatbt.  His  cliaiae- 
teristics  are  simplicity  and  sententiousness.  These  qualities  are  ooa* 
spicuous  in  the  following  Iambics,  which  contain  a  seasonable  cautioa 
to  parents  against  rashly  trusting  children  out  of  their  sight.  Though 
your  paper  is  chiefly  occupied  in  plain  English,  you  may  sometimes 
gratify  your  learned  readers  with  a  little  Greek :  therefore  give  them 
this,  if  you  think  that  it  will  gratify  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  Greek  is  rather  rusty  with  disuse,  I  have  added  a  Latin  version^ 
which,  I  hope,  is  as  pure  and  perspicuous  as  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
Tragedies  conmionly  are, 

I  am.  Sir,  &c,  S.  lENGLAND. 


*AX>!  ilntp  ij(rav  lyxexXff(r/x£yo<  ft^Xoif, 

Xqovm  iv  ijlsXtjo-a  vegiSoVtoi  (rrciifuov. 
El  [Ail  fuepos  Tf  Tcov  vicov  i^'i^ero' 
'^XX',  m  TOKtlff  wroig  ftiv  ovra  ruyp^avfi^ 
O9'o$$  Sff  fb^9  /SXaoTijfbar  cuTiXVOU  airoga^f 

Tots  fronG^y,  fS  (rf£$  h  S^/xoi^  f uXaa-o-trSk 
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^'*  Glacie-durata  tripliccs  pueri  fluenta 

Tempestate  sestatis  radentes  pulchras-plantas-liabentibus  pedibuf. 

In  vortices  ceciderunt,  ut  san^  accidere  sokt, 

Omnes ;  deindc  effugerunt  reliqui. 

Sin  aut€m  inclusi  essent  vectibus, 

Autpedibos  labatites  in  aridci  campo, 

Auri  ponderis  sponsiooe  libenter  contenderem, 
*  Partem  aliquam  juvenum  servari  potuisse. 

Atf  O  \  parentes,  turn  vos,  quibus  esse  contigit. 

Turn  vos,  quibus  noo  contigit^  germina  pulchros-filios-procre- 
antis  segetis. 

Si  feiices  optatid  extra  domos  itiones 

Pueris  vestris^  beo^  eos  intrk  domos  servate.*^ 


NOTICE  OF 

Vetw  Testatnentum  Gracum  cum  variis  Lectiofubus. 
Editionema  Roberto  Holmesy  S.  T.  P.  R.  S.  S.  Decano 
fVitttonknsij  inchoatam  cont'muavit  Jacobus  ParsonSf 
j4.  M.  Tonii  secundi  pars  tcrtia.  Oxonii.  18 13. 
Pol.  \L  Is.  

•  Among  the  various  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  for  the 
use  of  Gentile  Jews,  or  primitive  Christians,  that  termed  the 
Septuagint  claims  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importance.     It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  iu 
▼ery  general  use  in  the  time  of  the  i^postles,  who  firequeutly  make 
quotations  from  it :  as   might  be  expected,  it  was  held  in  high 
^eem  in  all  countries  where  Greek  was  known :  and  since  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  converts  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  lived 
in  those  countries  where  Greek  was  the  common  language,  the 
Septuagint  bc^came  the  source  from  which  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  derived.     Accordingly,   we  find  that  "  the 
Septuagint  was  used  all  over  the  Greek  Church,  except  perhaps 
that   part    of  Syria    where    Syri^c    was    the    vulgar   language, 
that  is,  in  Osdroene  and  Mesopotamia ^  where   a    Syriac   trans- 
lation was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  not  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.     In  all  other  parts  of  the  East  the  Septuagint  was  the 
common  translation/"     When  by  time  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
vaa  corrupted,  three  different  editioai  of  it  were  made  by  the 
learned  Fatliers  of  the  Church,  and  thes«t  editions  were  adopted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  maintained  in  the 

«  Vid.  Bingham's  AntiquUia  qf  the  Christian  Church,    Vol.  vi.  pp.  440, 
Svo.  London,  1719. 
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diflferent  Churches  :  btit  still  all  the  Cbnrcheif  retained  ihe  Septus* 
giiit  «a8  aiuliciitic,  and  received  it  in  one  of  the  several  /editions. 
'*  Jlcxandria  and  Egj/pt  followed  the  copy  revised  by  Hesychius. 
Constafititiopfe,  and  uil  the  Jsiafic  Churches  as  for  as  jintioch, 
used  that  of  Luciati,  Hie  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  read 
"the  copy  corrected  by  OrigeN,  and  published  by  Eiisebius  and 
Pajnphilm,  And  so  between  tliese  three  editions  the  whole  world 
was  divided.*" 

As  Greek  was  known  and  spoken,  while  Hebrew  was  disregarded 
and  forgotten,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Oriental  nations^  tlie  Se|f- 
tuagint  was  the  source  from  which  the  ancient  Versions,  a  very 
few  excepted,  were  in  general  made.  ""Jlic  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Priests  and  Scribes  :  and  the  Scriptures, 
being  read  in  the  orighial  Hebrew,  were  explained  to  the  People 
in  the  dialect  in  common  use.  It  might,  therefore,  naturally  be 
expected,  that  the  Septuagint  would  be  greatly  prized  for  the 
purposes  of  private  study,  since  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  were 
.Utfed  >  only  in  the  Synagogue :  and  in  truth  we  find  this  fo  ba^ 
been  the  fact.  1 1  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  until 
they  perceived  that  it  w  as  equally  esteemed  among  tlie  Christians : 
they  then  endeavoured  to  depreciate  it,  and  new  Versions  were 
made  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  3'heodction,  tliree  apostate 
Christians. 

The  Septuagint,  however,  having  been  frequently  transcribed, 
has  received  great  blemishes  from  casual  and  wilful  corruplkmif^ 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
made  by  huuKin  means,  should  be  free  firom  marks  of  huHMn 
fallibility  :  divine  Wisdom  delivered  Uevelation  to  nKi9,  in  a  piae 
and  consistent  text :  to  preserve  it  puie  umst  be  the  work  of  luan. 
'llie  few  mistakes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sc^iptttres  may  be 
easily  corrected  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  ^leieot  Versions;  and 
tliey  therefore  cb  not  afford  auy  serious  arg^unent  against  the  trulk 
or  consistency  of  Uie  Bible.  Ever}  ^scl|OQl7boy  knows  that  cor- 
ruptions ill  tlie  printed  .text  of  Livy*s  History,  or  Cassav'^  Con- 
mentaries,  do  not  prove  that  the  historical  events  related  in  those 
books  are  false;  and  every  well-educated, school-bqy  would  laugh 
at  those  who  told  him,  tiiat  the  critical  labors  of  Drakeubortk 
or  Ober/in  tended  to  destroy  and  undermine  Uie  trulk  and  aatfaerity 
of  the  history :  yet  such  are  the  fears  of  nuuiy  pevsoii»  af  ihis  day 
lespeciing  Biblical  Criticism,  who  preyail  upon  themselves  to 
bviieve  that  every  letter  contained  in  our  printed  Hebrew  liibles 
and  Greek  Testaments  was  to  be  found  ki  the  aUtc^rapUs  of 
Moses  and  the  Apostolic  Writers. 

Criticism,  as  applied  to  the  sacred  volume,  .differs. luilerMilly 
from   that  used  in  modern  editions  of  the  profane  writers,    in 


»  Vid*  B'ln^VdXiC^  AivtVq  ~loc,  cVLofc* 
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^^ng  Virgil  or  iEschylus,  cof^ectural  emendatioiu  of  the  test  arar 
firequ^tly  admissible,  and  even  necessary,  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  certain  rules  respecting  metre  which  cannot  be  departed  from : 
aiid  where  the  text  is  grammatically  correct,  it  is  sometimes  met* 
rically  corrupt,  and  tice  versa :  the  emendation,  therefore,  must 
embrace  both  correct  mmmar  and  correct  metre ;  and  as  some- 
times the  rea'Ang  of  the  MSS»  does  not  agree  in  both,  something 
else  must  be  substituted  from  conjecture.  In  editing  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  conjecture  is  inadmissible:  we  possess  more 
copious  and  more  certain  sources  from  which  we  may  derive  our 
emendations.  Such  are  ancient  MSS.  ancient  Versions,  citations 
by  ancient  Writers,  and  parallel  passages :  in  editing  the  Classics, 
on  the  contrary,  how  few  of  these  do  we  possess :  in  general 
we  can  rely  only  on  a  few  MSS.  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
on  citations  made  by  other  authors,  and  occasionally  on  parallel 
passages,  which  can  be  discovered  only  bv  great  labor  and  study ; 
but  which  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  abundance  by  the  aid 
of  a  common  Concordance. 

In  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  ancient  Versions,  we  must  remark  tliat  the  corruptions 
observable  in  those  Versions  may  be  removed  by  the  assistance  of 
similar  mbsidia.  Thus  for  the  Septuagint  we  have  nearly  as  many 
sources  of  criticism  as  for  the  Hebrew  text  itself :  these  may  be 
found  in  the  elaborate  work  now  open  before  us. 

The  noble  idea  now  carried  into  execution  originated  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  lute  learned  Dean  of  Winchester,  who  was  of  all 
men  the  best  quulified  to  execute  the  plan.  How  successfully  he 
performed  his  share  of  it,  the  first  volume  containing  the  Peut<>* 
teuch  sufficiently  shows:  how  well  his  learned  successor  Mr. 
Parsons  *  has  fuUilled  his  task,  the  three  parts  published  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  equally  demonstrate. 

The  sources,  from  which  the  various  readings  are  taken,  are 
described  in  the  general  Preface  prefixed  to  tlie  first  volume  of  the 
Work,  and  are  enumerated  again  in  a  short  Preface  placed  before 
every  book.  We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  of 
these,  which  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
the  merits  and  value  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  book  of  Kings  which  is  the  object  of  our  attention, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  collated  37  Greek  MSS. ;  4  principal  Editions ; 


•*•- 


*  It  ii  bat  justice  however  to  Mr.  P.  to  mention  what  we  understand  to 
bB  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  t^tc  rapid  decline  of  Dr.  II /s  health,  hia 
papers  were  by  no  means  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  key  to 
th<c  work  which  he  had  in  hand.    Many  difficulties  therefore  were  to  b 
o^eyicoiMe,  at  first  setting  out  in  arraaging,  and  acquiring  a  competent  knon 
ledge  of,  «o  compRcatea  a  mass  of  materials ;  not  to  mention  otlier  difBcul 
ties,  wiiicb  nnist  necessarily  occur  in  the  slow  and  discouraging  progress  c 
the  work  itself. 
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a  multitude  of  Fathers  and  Greek  Writers ;  and  5  ancient  Veraons* 
The  four  principal  MSS.  are  written  in  uncial  letters  :  these  are^ 
1st,  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  1209,  written  as  Montfaucotf 
supposes,  in  tb§.  5th    or  6th  century :  in   Dr.   Holmes    Work 
it    is  designated   by   the   number    ii.      2dly,   the   Alexandrian 
MS.   preserved  in   the    British  Museum:   this  MS.  according 
to  Grabe^  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ,   396,   or  a 
little  after :  Woide^  assents  to  the  same  opinion  :  but  Spohnj  the 
Leipsic  editor  of  Woid^'s  Preface,  is  much  inclined  to    doubt 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  written  in  the  5  th,  6lh,  or  even  7tb 
century :  but  he'  pronounces  absolutely  that  it  was  not  written  so 
late  as  in  the    10th  century*    '^  Certa  igitur  htcc  solum  $unt^ 
Codicem  antiquum,  in  ^gypto  exaratvmj  nee  seculo  decinu),  nee 
a  monacho  Atoemeta  scriplum  esse.  De  ceteris  saltern  probabiliter 
disputari  potest,  num  steculo  quinto,  sexto,  vel  septimo  txaratm 
sit '  codex^^    The  remaining  uocial  copies  are ;  a   MS*  which 
belonged  to  Coislin  ;  it  then  came  to  the  Library  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pr6s ;  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Natiomd  Library 
at  Paris  :  in  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon  it  may  liave  been  written 
in  the  sixth  century :  Dr.  Holmes,  with  Wetstein*,  refers  it  to  die 
seventh  century  :  in  the  present  work,  it  is  denoted  by  die  mark  x. 
Cd,  a  MS.  which  was  brought  from  Calabria  ;   and  was  then 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Baal,  at  Rome ; 
and  a/terwards  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  where  it  was  marked 
2106  :  it  most  probably  is'^now  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris : 
according  to  Montfaucon'  it  was  written  in  the  nuith  century :  it 
furnishes  some  remarkable  lectiones  singulares:  in  Dr.  H.'s  work 
it  is  denoted  by  xi.     The  other  MSS^  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  brief  analysis  of  the  work. 

The  printed  editions  made  use  of  are  4 :  the  CompIutensiaH^ 
1514;  the  Aldine,  1518;  the  Alexandrine,  edited  by  Grabe, 
1707;  and  the  Catena  of  Nicepborus  on  the  Octateuch,  and  the 
four  books  of  Kings,  printed  at  Leipsig,  ii>  177^  :  the  text  of  this 
edition  is  very  similar  to  the  Aldine.  The  Codex  Paulino-lip* 
siensis,  published  by  Fischer  in  1767,  68,  contains  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  not  entire. 

The  versions  collated  in  the  book  of  Kings  are  5 :  the  Anne* 
nian^y  the  Georgian,  the  Slavonic,  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Syriac  of 
Bar-Hebrseus.  Respecting  these  Versions,  especially  the  Arme* 
pian,  the  Georgian  and  the  Slavonic,  much  curious  information 
piay  be  found  in  the  General  Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume; 

*  Vid.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  277. 

*  Vid.  Grabe  Proleg.  ad  Vet.  T.  Gr.  Tom.  i.  Cap.  1.  sec  $.  Oxon.  170T.  Svoi 
^  Vid.  Notit.  Cod.  Alexand.  sec.  iv.sec,  Iviu.  i.  p.  109.  edit.  Spokn*  Smu 

Lips.  1788.  ♦  Vid.  Spohn,  not.  ad  loc.  p.  109.  edit.  Lips.  1788.  8vo.. 

<  Diar.ItaLp.  318. 
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bat  it  is  not  easy  tb  make  any  ittstmctive  Extracts  from  it ;  and  the 
trbole  in  too  prolix  to  be  transcribed.  With  respect  to  the  Syriac 
Version  of  Bar-Hebrseus,  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  atl 
excellent  Paper  printed  in  this  Journal^  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  an  anonymous  Correspondent. 

Of  course  our  readers  will  not  expect  that  we  should  at  present 
enter  into  any  critical  examination  of  the  value  of  the  various 
readings :  the  space  dedicated  to  our  notices  of  these  publications 
18,  necessarily,  contracted.— ^In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
nust  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work.  It  is 
sorely  high  time  that  England  should  begin  to  rival  other  countries 
in  the  promotion  of  Sacred  Literature.  By  one  great  work,  the 
Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennicott,  she  has  already  distinguished  herself 
in  the  annals  of  literature  :  she  will  lay  claim  to  still  higher  honors 
tvhen  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Septuagint  shall  be  completed. 
At  home  peaceful,  and  abroad  victorious,  perfect  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  apostolic  in  her  faith,  she  is  already  the  envy  and  the 
fonder  of  surrounding  nations  :    enjoying  these   blessings,   she 

Cissesses  the  opportunity  of  becoming  superior  in  literary  excel- 
nee  to  all  other  countries :  her  natives  in  natural  abilities  are  at 
least  equal  to  tl^  rest  of  mankind  :  their  emulation  is  not  repressed 
by  tyrannv ;  their  minds  are  in  general  undbtorted  by  prejudice^ 
their  intellect  unshackled  by  superstition.  Let  not,  therefore,  these 
advantages  be  thrown  away :  let  her  become  pre-eminent  in  sacredp 
as  she  has  been  acknowledged  unrivalled  in\profaHe,  literature. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 

On  1  John,  v.  7. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOVKHAL, 

JN  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  in* 
titled  a  <'  Brief  Memorial/'  &c,  some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Doc« 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  Mipporled. 
At  page  22,  the  learned  and  excellent  author  speaks  ik  Tilusi  cL  ii. 
T.  13.  as  containing  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ* 
He  then  subjoins  a  note  containing  the  following  assertion :  **  This 
interpretation  of  Tit.  ii.  13.  is  required  by  tlie  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  is  supported  by  all  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  of*  the  Church,  and 
by  ail  the  Latin  with  one  exception/' 


ff 


*  Vid.  Oast.  Journ.  voL  viL  p.  190.  &  seq.  (No.  liii,) 
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Tbe  verse  b  sifenily  pjissed  over  by  two  of  the  most  learned  as  mdk 
as  ortbodox  of  the  1- at  Iters ;  I  meau  Gregory  Nazianzcn  and   Basil. 
Among  the  works  of  Gregory,  there  are  two  very  elal>orate  discourses 
on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.     In  tiiese  discourses  he  gatbera  to- 
getlier  from  every  part   of  Scripture  not  only  those  texts  which  di- 
rectly prove,  but  those  which  have  an  indirect  bearing  on,  the  subject ; 
yet  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  of  his  Orations,  nor  in  his  Epistles, 
nor  in  his  Poems,  does  he  quote  or  refer  to  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.    f 
am  also  justified  in  saying,  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  St.  BasiL     It 
occurs  initeed  in  the  fourth  book  against  Eunomius ;  but  that  book  is 
considered  as  spurious,  or  at  least  as  doubtful,  by  Gamerius,  who 
beuig  an  orthodox  Triuitarian,  a  sound  Critic,  and  an  Editor  of  Basil, 
was  of  all  men  most  competent  to  decide.     It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Cave,  our  learned  countryman,  that  the  three  first  books  only  against 
Eunomius  are  genuine. 

I  have  stated  this  important  fact,  not  merely  to  correct  the  state- 
ment of  bis  Lordhhip,  but  because  it  answers,  in  my  opinion,  an  ar- 
gumejit  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  those  who  reject  the  cele- 
brated verse,   I  John,  ch.  v.  v.  7-     Those  who  account  this  verse  a 
forgery  are  of  opinion  that  the  folfowing  circumstances  are  decisife 
on  the  subject:  First,  it  is  not  found  iu  any  ancient  manuscript; 
secondly,  it  is  not  extant  in  any  ancient  version ;  thirdly,  it  is  not 
cited   by  any  of  the  Fathers.     1  acknowledge  my  hicompetency  to 
propose  an  answer  to  the  two  first  objections  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
(tiini,  I  think  that  something  may  be  offered.     All  persons,  wlio  pos* 
ffcss  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  must  clearly  see 
that  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  5.  and  2  Peter,  ch/i.  v. 
] .  (not  to  mention  a  few  more  instances)  contain  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Yet  the  two  first  of  these  texts  are 
unnoticed  and  unappealed  to  by  Gregory  and  Basil,  even  when  they 
arc  ill  search  of  arguments  to  defend  their  cause    And  the  third  text 
is  disregarded,  .not  only   by  Gregory   and   Basil,  but    likewise  by 
Chrysostom,  Athairasius,  Cyril,  and   Gregory  Nyssen,  though  all  of 
these  appeal  to  Titus,  ch.-ti.  v.  13.  and  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  5.   Since 
then  two  most  important  passages  have  been  wholly  passeil  over  by 
two  of  the  most  zealous  Fathers ;  and  since  a  third  passage,  eqiuilly 
im[>ortaut,  has  been  passed  over,  not  only  by  six  the  most  eminent, 
but,  I   lieiieve,    by  all  the   Fathers,  it  is   equally  possible,    though 
equally  strange,  that  I  John,  ch.  v.  v.  7.  nwy  Imve  existed  io  their 
time,'  and  yet  have  been  overlooked.     Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  I 
come  forward  boldly  to  maintain  that  tbe  verse  is  genuine.    I  mm 
aware  that  little  can  be  offered  in  its  defence.    It  occuned  to  ai9, 
however,  that  one  of  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  if 
might  be  obviated,  and  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  the  idea 
public.     Few  circumstances  would  afford  me  a  higher  grati^ation, 
than  to  Ije  informed  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  discovered,  coo* 
taining  the  disputed  verse;  but  unless  such  an  event  arise,  1  dare  n^ 
maintain  its  authenticity.     Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  a  part  of  the  in- 
spired volume,   will  probably   never  be  ascertained,    until  the  day 
when  all  thiugs  hidden  shall  be  revifakd.     May  the  impiety  of  hiig 
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who  cancelled  it,  if  genuine,  or  the  presumption  of  him  who  inter- 
polattd  it,  if  spurious,  be  pardoned  b>  that  Saviour,  whose  divinity 
could  not  be  shaken  in  the  one  case,  and  could  scarcely  be  corrobo« 

rated  in  the  other  ! 

H.  S.  BOYD. 

April  ^\f  1814. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  the  Appendix  to  my  Select  Passages  from  St.  Chrysostomy  &c. 
I  stated  lUY  opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  as  applied, 
to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tending  to  confirm  the. 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  extracts,  which  I  there  gave  from  St.  Chry- 
sostoni's  Homilies  on  the  Epistles,  arc  of  considerable  importance  ^ 
for  tbey  clearly  show  that  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  ver.  5.  and  Titus,  ch.  ii. 
ver.  13.  were  understood  by  him  in  the  sense  for  which  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  contends.  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  the 
writings  of  that  learned  father^  more  absolute  and  conclusive  than 
those  which  are  already  before  the  public.  The  original  may  be 
found  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Sir  Henry  Savile's  edition,  page  32.  It  is  in 
English  as  follows : 

"  lie  that  is  small  cannot  be  God :  for  every  where  in  the  Scripture 
God  is  denominated  Great.  Great  is  the  Lord,  says  David,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised.  (Mark,  he  also  speaks  of  the  Son,  for  every 
where  he  calls  him  Lord.)  And  again:  Great  art  thou,  and  doing 
wonders :  thou  art  God  alone.  And  again :  Great  is  our  Lord,  and 
inighty  is  his  power.— But  these  things,  you  will  say,  are  -spoken  of 
tfie  Father ;  but  the  son  is  small.  You  say  this*  but  the  Scripture 
asserts  the  contrary ;  for  as  it  speaks  of  the  Father,  so  likewise  doe» 
it  of  the  Son.  Listen  to  Paul,  who  says.  Expecting  the  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  afipearance  of  the  Great  God.  ,  Sorely  be  could  not 
apply  the  word  appearance  to  the  Father.  And  that  be  may  refute 
you  more  completely,  he  adds,  of  tlie  Great  God.  Must  not  then, 
this  have  been  spoken  of  the  Father  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  the  words 
which  follow  will  not  admit  it,  llie  appearance  of  the  Great  God  and. 
Savionr  of  us  Jesus  Christ.  You  perceive  that  the  Son  also  is  deno* 
minated  Great.  Away  then  with  your  idle  talk  about  Small  and 
Great !  Listen  also  to  the  prophet,  who  calls  him  the  Angel  of  great' 
council.  The  Angel  of  great  council,  b  he  not  Great  ?  The  Mttlitv^ 
God,  b  he  not  Great  1  How  then  can  these  obstinate  aod  thai 
wretches  assert  that  he  is  a  lesser  God  ?  I  oftea  rqpiat  H^ 
that  yoa  may  the  more  detest  them.'' 

a.  Jl.        Suppl.  NO.  XVIII.    VOL.  IX.  • 
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The  thirteenth  verse  of  liie  seeood  chapter  of  Titus  is  also  cited  lij 
the  holy  Athanasius,  to  prove  that  Christ  is  denominated  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  Great  God.  See  his  book  De  Couimuni  Essentia  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus,  torn.  ii.  p.  1&  edit.  Bened.  In  the  same  place  be 
also  quotes  1st  John,  ch.  v.  ver.  20.  to  show  that  Christ  is  also 
called  in  Scripture,  the  True  God.  The  thirteenth  verse  ©f  the 
second  chapter  of  Titus  is  cited  in  various  parts  of  their  works  by 
Gregory  Nyssen,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  plainly  understand  it 
of  Christ,  and  of  him  alone. 

A  reader,  wholly  impartial,  would  confess  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
attain  to  certainty  in  any  thing,  we  may  he  certified  from  the  above 
extract,  that  the  canon  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sharp  is  correct  and 
genuine.     Chrysostom  supposes  an  adversary  to  address  him  thus : 

I  see  that  in  this  sentence  God  is  spoken  of,  and  not  merely  spoken 
of,  but  likewise  styled  The  Great  God.  Surely  such  an  expression  as 
this  must  refer  to  Tlie  Father.  No,  replies  our  Saint,  that  is  impos- 
sible ;  for  the  phrase  tcol)  Swttj^o; ,  which  follows,  shows  at  ouce  that 
&so$  and  J.ujrYf^  mean  the  same  person ;  and  Xcc;?^^  in  this  place  is 
spoken  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  these  brief  remarks  should  appear  to  you  of  sufficient  interest, 
I  shall  be  gratified  by  their  insertion. 

H.  S.  BOYD. 

April,  1814. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  I  observe  in  many  biblical  cridcs  of 
estimation  and  character  a  culpable  disposition  to  give  to  the  most 
celebrated  passages  of  holy  writ  an  import  and  signification  which 
were  unknown  to  fonner  ages }  and  to  interpret  afresh  those  popular 
texts  of  the  Old  T.  of  which  the  sense  has  been  so  unanimously 
fixed  by  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  church.  In  this  light  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  recent  attempt  of  Sir  W.  Dnunmond  to 
discard  the  generally  received  mode  of  interpretiixg  the  dying 
words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  twelve  sons,  by  denying  Aat 
they  can  be  intelligibly  explained  but  with  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  That  the  Jewish  theologists  regard 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  as  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs»  I 
readily  grant,  as  this,  together  with  many  other  notioxis  of  a 
similar  complexion,  the  reader  may  find  inculcated  and  maintaipfid 
in  the  Conciliator  of  R.  Menasseh  ben  Israel;  but  that  tfaef 
ever  applied  tins  doctrine  to  the  elacidadon  of  chap.  49.  ^ 
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is  a  position  of  which  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and 
I  beg  to  assure  the  leatned  and  candid  author  that,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  extends,  the 
merit  of  having  detected  in  each  pasuk  of  the  patriarchal  bene- 
diction a  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  exclusively  his  own.  How  he  may 
have  conducted  the  argument  so  as  to  render  it  either  probable  or 
satisfactory  to  the  ingenuous  critic,  as  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  whatever  has  been  accumulated  on  the  subject, 
I  pretend  not  to  know  j  but,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  benediction  before  us  of  the  names  appropriated  to 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  their  total  absence  in  that  of  Moses, 
which  was  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion;  when  I  consider 
the  confused  and  preposterous  manner,  in  which  those  two  or 
three  supposed  constellations  are  introduced  into  the  speech 
of  the  patriarch,  and  their  connexion  with  the  names  of  other 
animals,  which  were  never  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac in  any  age  or  country  whatever  ;  I  frankly  confess,  that,  had 
the  task  of  expounding  this  extraordinary  chapter  by  a  reference  to 
the  stars  been  imposed  upon  me,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  The  arguments,  however,  of  the  learned  writer  not  being 
regularly  before  me,  I  may  mistate,  but  cannot  confute  them. 
I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  set  aside  their  necessity  by  giving 
a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  from  the  several 
commentaries  of  R.  Solomon  larchi^  R.  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  and 
R.  Isaac  Abarbinei;  for  Onkelos  has  allegorized  the  whole  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  is  of  all  expositors  on  this  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  most  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  particular  parts,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  form  of  the 
Benediction,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  This  question  has  been 
in^niously  stated  and  determined  by  Abarbinel;  who  rightly 
concludes,  that  it  is  complex  ;  being  partly  a  prediction,  partly  a 
blessing,  partly  a  reprehension  of  past  misconduct,  and  partly  a 
malediction.  In  the  outset,  the  patriarcH  declares  to  his  children 
an  intention  to  predict  what  should  befal  them  in  the  latter  days; 
bnt  he  no  sooner  commences  his  speech  than  he  addresses  the 
diree  eldest  sons  in  a  tone  of  the  severest  reprehension  and 
censure  with  respect  to  their  past  misconduct ;  and  so  far  from 
blessing,  covers  them,  though  involuntarily  perhaps,  with  ignominy 
and  dishonor.  The  truth  is,  that  Jacob  did  not  speak  tins  of  his 
own.  mind  J  but  being  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  utteivd 
what  was  suggested  to  him,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  bleitiiif  or 
of  an  execration.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  he  certMiljr  b^ 
diongh  very  unequally  j  and,  on  addressing  Judaic  ht  fnik 
coming  of  the  Messisdi,  an  event  in  the  accomplidiiPMii  i 
every  one  of   the  tribes  was  highly  intewiiH^ 
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the  complex  form  of  the  speech,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as 
often  as  occasion  would  permit,  the  patriarch  has  availed  himself 
of  the  signification  of  their  names  as  ominous  of  their  future 
greatness  ;  which  to  themselves,  perhaps,  might  seeoi  an  argument 
of  more  weight  and  consequence,  than  we  of  this  day  should  be 
willing  to  allow.  There  is  also  of  many  of  the  tribes  a  bold  assi* 
milation  to  some  well  known  animal,  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance in  one  or  more  respects  ;  and  in  almost  every  pasuk  we 
meet  with  that  duplication  of  the  sentiment  in  equivocal  terms, 
which,  as  Aben  Ezra  very  justly  observes,  distinguishes  the  pro- 
phetic from  the  narrative  style.  Thus  much  being  premised,  I 
advance  to  the  explicition  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  which  I  shall 
'first  translate  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  though  the 
vulgar  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  laudably  correct. 

«  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first  born,  my  might,  and  the  first  of  my 
vigor ;  the  superiority  of  dignity,  and  the  superiority  of  strength. 
Being  weak  as  water  thou  mayst  not  be  superior;  for  thou 
didst  ascend  the  bed  of  thy  father,  then  didst  thou,  by  ascending, 
defile  my  couch.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brothers ;  instruments 
of  violence  are  their  contracts.  Enter  thou  not  into  their  couDcilf 
O  my  soul ;  be  not  thou  united  to  their  assembly,  O  my  honor; 
for  in  their  fury  tlicy  murder  man,  and  in  their  wantonness  they 
hough  the  ox.  Cursed  be  their  fury,  for  it  is  strong ;  and,  their 
passion,  for  it  is  cruel :  I  will  divide  them  among  Jacob,  and  will 
disperse  them  anK>ng  Israel.  Thou  art  Judah  ;  thy  brethren  shall 
laud  thee ;  thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thy  enemies ;  the 
children  of  thy  father  shall  bow  to  thee.  Judah  is  the  cub  of  a 
Hon  ;  from  the  prey  shalt  thou  ascend,  my  son.  He  stoops,  he 
couches  as  a  lion,  and  as  the  king  of  the  forest ;  who  shall  make 
him  rise  ?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  legis- 
lative authority  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  comes  ;  and  to 
him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Fastening  his  foal  to 
the  vine,  and  th:,-  son  of  his  ass  to  the  grape-tree ;  he  shall  wash 
his  raiment  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes. 
He  shall  be  red  as  to  his  eyes  with  wine,  and  white  as  to  his 
teeth  with  milk.  Zebulun  shall  dwell  by  an  haven  of  the  sea, 
and  shall  be  an  haven  for  ships  ;  and  his  coast  shall  stretch  tow- 
ards  Zidon.  Isachar  is  a  robust  ass,  couching  between  tw» 
ranges  ;  and  he  sees  that  rest  is  good,  and  that  the  land  is  pleasant^ 
and  applies  his  shoulder  to  carry,  and  becomes  a  tributary  servant- 
Dan  shall  judge  the  people  belonging  to  him,  as  one  of  the- 
tribes  of  Israel.  Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  a  snake  in  ihf 
road ;  which  ^bhreth  the  heels  of  the  horse,  that  its  rider  falledi 
backwards  off.  O  Lord,  for  thy  salvation  do  I  wait.  Gad  will 
be  plundered  by  a  troop ;  but  he  with  his  troop  shall  plunder 
them  at  the  last..    The  bread  of  Asher.  shall  be  hty  andjbe  daft 
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yield  royal  dainties.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  sent  ofF,  affording 
goodly  words.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough  by  a 
fountain;  having  shoots  extending  each  along  the  wall.  The 
archers  shall  grieve  and  harass  him  -j  and  shall  treat  him  with 
odium.  But  his  bow  shall  remain  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of 
his  hands  shall  be  rendered  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob;  whence  is  the  shepherd  the  stone  of  Israel. 
7rom  the  God  of  thy  father  it  is  that  thou  shalt  be  helped,  and 
from  the  Almighty  that  thou  shalt  be  blessed  with  the  blessings  of 
heaven  from  above,  with  the  blessings  of  the  abyss  that  lieth 
beneath ;  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb. 
The  blessings  of  thy  father  are  more  potent  than  the  blessings  of 
my  own  parents ;  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hills  of  the  world 
shall  they  be  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  upon  the  crown  of  him 
irho  was  separated  from  his  brethren.  Benjamin  as  a  wolf 
$hall  seek  for  prey ;  in  the  morning  shall  he  still  be  devouring, 
9nd  in  the  evening  he  shall  be  dividing  the  spoil." 

Such  is  the  language,  in  which  the  holy  patriarch  addressed  his 
children  before  his  dissolution ;  and  in  which  he  predicted  what 
sbonld  happen  to  their  tribes,  till  the  dispeilsation  of  the  Messias. 
Reuben  is  put  in  mind  of  the  great  dignity  and  honor,  to  which 
he  was  born  ;  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,  to  the  func- 
tions of  which  he  doubtless  was  by  birth  intitled  ;  but  that,  owing 
tQ  the  flagitious  conduct,  which  he  had  manifested  in  defiling  the 
psitemal  couch,  and  to  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mind 
together,  they  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  .given  to  others  of 
his  brethren  more  competent  than  himself.      The  unfitness  of 
Jleuben,  indeed,  to  execute  the  rights  of  primogeniture  showed 
itself  in  the  tribe  as  well  as  the  individual.     In  the  affair  of  Ko- 
lab,  the  heads  of  Reuben  were  among  the  first  to  excite  sedition 
Stfainst  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  when  they  arrived  on  the  other 
tide  of  Jordan,  they  not  only  petitioned  to  remain  in  that  country, 
a  circumstance  which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  disqualify  them 
^m  exercising  any  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in  the 
^and  of  Canaan  ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  settled,  pro- 
posed to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  and  to  break  off  all 
religious  communion  with  those  of  their  brethren,who  were  situated 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.     It  is  with  due  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  tmworthiness  of  his  character,  that  he  appears  on  the  occasion 
before  us  in  a  disgraceful  attitude. 

.    Simeon  and  Levi  are   joined  together,   and   called  Irotheri ; 
that  is,  in  plot  and  intrigue :  for  as  they  were  all  brothetf  *^ 
nature,  the  particular  sense  of  the  term  in  this  place  is  to  b# 
lected  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    There  ^  *' 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent,  pasuk,  a  manifest  aUi 
sacre  of  the  Shechemites ;  a  cooiplicalioii  ^  P 
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ty,  of  which  these  two  brothers  were  certainly  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  perpretators.     The  crafty  manner,  in  which  they  effected 
their  purpose,  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  patriarch,  when  he 
declares  their  negotiations  or  contracts  to  have  been  instruments 
of  violence  :  and,  if  the  man,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  slain, 
have  not  a  specific  signification,  denoting  all  the  males  of  She- 
chem  J  it  may  well  be  understood  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Hamor,  who  fell  a  helpless  victim  to  their  perfidy  and  barbarity. 
The  words  here  rendered,  <«  they  hough  the  ox/'  are  by  most 
translated,  <«  They  erased  a  wall;"  which  they  expound  of  the 
city  of  Shechemy  said  to  have  been  completely  sacked  by  these 
two  brethren,  when  they  massacred  all  its  males.    But,  after  much 
consideration,  I  prefer  my  own  rendering ;  taking,  as  I  do,  the 
term,  ox^  in  its  widest  acceptation,  and  supposing  the  speaker  to 
mean,  that  in  the   vehemence   of   their  rage   they    had    spared 
neither  man  nor  beast.     From  children,  then,  so  implicated  in 
crime,  it  ought  not  to'  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  father, 
who  had  thus  become  odious  to  the  surrounding  nations,  should 
avert  his  eyes  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  j  that  he  should 
execrate  that  brutal  rage  and  perfidy,  which  had  placed  both  him 
and  his  family  in  so  unpjeasant  a  situation ;  nor  that  he  shouid 
divide  them,  that  is,  says  R.  Solomon,  HTD  HT,  the  one  from  the 
other  J  and  disperse  them  among  the  Israelites :  an  event  which 
actually  took  place;   as  the   lot  of  Simeon  fell  within  that  of 
Judah,  and  Levi  had  no  inheritance  given  them,  but  were  literaUy 
dispersed  amongst  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  And  though  Jehovah  be 
said  to  have  been  their  inheritance  on  account  of   their  being 
appointed  to    the  ministry  of    the  sanctuary,  yet  I  cannot  but 
Regard    their    privation    of    all     inheritance    as    a    punishment 
to  the  tribe  ;    as  it  rendered  them  entirely  dependent    on    the 
liberality  of  their  brethren,  and  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  poor  of  the  land.     But  with  respect  to  Simeon,  the 
patriarch  in  all   probability   had   other   grounds   of    displeasure, 
besides  the  murder  of  the  Shechemites.     He  certainly  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  conspiracy  against  Joseph.    This,  I  think, 
is  fiilly  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph  himself,  who  select- 
ed him  out  of  all  the  others  to  be  detained  a  prisoner ;  which  he 
doubtless  would  not  have  done  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  if  he 
had  not  well  remembered  the  active  part  that  this  brother  took  to 
effect  his  ruin.     It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses  in  his 
benediction  of  the  tribes  has  omitted  all  mention  of  him  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  suppositkm, 
that  he  was  undeserving  of  a  blessing. 

Thus  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  three  eldest  sons,  the 
patriarch  casts  his  eye  on  the  fourth  ;  and  in  an  ebullition  c>f  joy 
exclaims,  "Thou  art  Judah !  '*  Then  laying  hold  of  the  signima- 
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tioii  of  his  name,  he  predicts  the  homage  and  regard,  which  the 
others  should  pay  to  him ;  comparing  him  with  the  noblest  of 
all  ammals,  the  lion ;  and  conferring  on  him  tlie  regal  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the.  tribes,  together  with  the  fullest  assurances  of 
victory  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Had  Sir  William  paid  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  prophetic  style,  or  regarded  the  repeated 
observations' of  Aben  Ezra,  an  author,  whom,  I  am  glad  to  find,  he 
properly  appreciates,  he  would  not  have  laid  hold  of  tlie  triple  repe- 
tition ot  the  term  ltan,in  this  place,as  an  argument  for  his  hypothesis. 
The  former  part,  in  which  Judah  is  assimilated  to  the  cub,  is  a  dis- 
tinct sentence ;  denpting,  that  his  dynasty  or  regal  authority  was  but 
now  commencing ;  and  as  to  the  latter  part,  where  he  is  twice 
compared  with  the  lion,  that,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  prophetic  style,  and  of  a  similar  complexion 
with,  my  bed  and  my  couch,  my  soul  and  my  hotiOTy  that  is,  my- 
self; Jury  and  passion^  Israel  and  Jacobs  foal  and  the  sail  of  the 
mts,  wine  and  grape-tree^  raiment  and  garment^  serpent  and  snake^ 
Jt^eph  and  the  separated  from  his  h'cthren ;  where,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive,  for  want  of  synonymous  terms,  I  have  sometimes 
indulged  in  a  circumlocution.  It  is  here  that  Jacob,  influenced  as 
it  should  seem,  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
foretels  the  coming  of  the  Messiasy  who  should  gather  together 
the  people,  that  is,  the  tribes  \  and  not  the  gentiles,  as  is  vulgarly 
supposed.  He  also  describes  the  great  abundance  of  vineyards 
and  pasturage,  which  the  posterity  of  Judah  should  possess  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  by  foretelling  in  language  highly  figurative,  that 
the  very  ass,  on  wnich  he  rode,  should  quench  his  thirst  with  the 

J 'nice  of  the  vine,  and  that  his  garment  should  be  washed  in  the 
rfood  of  the  grapes ;  not  that  this  would  actually  be  done,  for  no 
man  ever  washed  his  garment  in  wine  \  but  that  it  might  be  done, 
%rine  in  the  inheritance  of  Judah  being  as  plentiful  as  water.  That 
he  should  be  white  as  to  his  teeth  with  milk,  can  refer  to  nothing 
but  plenty  of  pasturage. 

In  blessing  Zebulun  he  is  evidently  guided  by  the  signification 
of  the  term  ;  for  as  Zebulun  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
dwelli  he  immediately  proceeds  to  point  out  his  habitation ;  saying, 
that  it  should  be  near  the  sea,  and  that  the  line  of  his  coast  should 
stretch  towards  Zidon  j  not  uTito  Zidon,  as  Sir  William  presumes ; 
for  that  is  neither  the  present  nor  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
preposition  in  the  original.  In  thus  disposing  of  Zebulun  tlie 
patriarch  insinuates  that  his  posterity  should  be  addicted  to  trafiic 
rather  than  to  war. 

Isachar,  under  the  emblem  of  ^n  ass^  is  evidently  consigned  to 
laborious  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  form  of  tne  benediction 
originating,  as  I  apprehend,  from  the  signification  of  bis 
which  is,  to  carry  oflF  wages.    He  is  deduured  to 
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reclining  between  two* ranges,  that  is,  accotding  to  Abarbinelj 
between  two  rows  of  earth  so  ordered  or  prepared  by  way  of 
working  and  preserving  it  5  for  the  ass,  when  relieved  from  the 
toils  of  the  day,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  himself  down  in  any 
house,  but  was  turned  alooP  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  open  air, 
and  could  find  no  better  shelter  than  what  is  here  alluded  to. 
Hence  the  continuation  of  the  figure  in  the  subsequent  member  of 
the  sentence  ;  for  seeing  tl^at  rest  is  good,  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
soil,  on  which  he  rests,  is  good  i  and  that  the  country  is  pleasant, 
he  is  said  to  apply  his  shoulder  to  carry,  that  is,  to  till  the  land ; 
and,  rather  than  quit  his  home  for  military,  service,  to  become  a 
tributary  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel. 

The  blessing  of  Dan  commences,  as  usual,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  signification  of  his  name,  which  is,  to  judge ;  and  therefore 
he  was  to  exercise  judgment  among  his  own  people,  but  only  so 
far  as  he  was  one  of  the  tribes ;  the  honor  of  exercising  judgment 
over  all  the  tribes  being  conferred  upon  Judah.  He  is  also  spoken 
of  as  a  warrior,  but  as  much  inferior  to  Judah,  as  the  venom  and 
subtilty  of  the  serpent  are  inferior  to  the  courage  and  terror  of 
the  lion  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  gave  occasion  to  that  invocation  of 
Jehovah,  which  immediately  follows  \  for  the  patriarch,  having 
compared  his  powers  of  resisting  an  enemy  with  the  insidioas 
bite  of  the.  serpent,  implores  ofi  all  Israel  in  his  own  person  the 
salvation  of  Jehovah,  who  is  wont  to  save  his  people  neither  by 
the  sword  nor  by  the  bow,  nor  by  weapons  of  any  kind,  much 
lets  by  such  means  as  Dan  should  employ ;  but  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  instrumentality  of  his  angels. 

The  turn,  which  is  given  to  the  benediction  of  Gad,  is  caused 
wholly  by  the  import  of  the  name  ;  for  as  Gad  denotes  a  troop, 
his  father  tells  him,  that  his  enemies  should  act  the  part  of  a 
troop  against  him,  that  is,  should  commit  hostile  incursions  in  his 
territory  j  but  that  he,  being  equally  inured  to  war,  would  repay 
them  in  kind,  and  prove  conqueror  at  the  last. 

The  blessing  of  Asher  requires  no  comment  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble. . 

.    That  which  is  said  of  Naphtali  is  uncommon,  but  thus  illustn^r 
ted  by  that  Argus  in  biblical  interpretation,  R.  Isaac  Abarbinel : 

VTn^  nisQ  ^""^n  biixir  m^  ''D  idw  "titj;  wn  "hrxQi  maw 

mvrs  wb  "hv^i  ^^'O'o  rn>  "hn^^^  d:)  ran  w^r  "hnzi  rvrn  Ton 
niiy'?  D^ii^n  "i^KH  r^npm  ^w  "no^  \n\T^  ■^D^^  m  ^  mfyoi 

'  DDXy  D''D*?Q^  Vh  D^d'^DH     <  But  Naphtali  is  a  faithful 
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(bt  he  is  always  intent  on  the  mandates  of  his  Lord,  like'  the  hind 
dispatched,  which  they  dispatch  from  country  to  country  with  the 
news.  To  this  agrees  the  declaration  of  Moses  :  NaphtaU  is  full 
of  favor.  From  Naphtali  too  there  should  arise  linguists,  orators, 
and  interpreters  ;  and,  therefore,  he  says  of  him  ;  Wlio  afibrdeth 
goodly  words.  But  these  are  such  qualifications,  as  befit  the  ser- 
vants of  kings  only  ',  and  not  kings  themselves.'  If  to  the  fore- 
going exposition  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  have  no  adequate 
proof  of  hinds  having  been  sent  from  country  to  country 
in  the  manner  descrihed'i  I  answer,  that  in  the  East,'  it  is  certain, 
both  birds  and  animals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence  quickly  ;  and,  if  we  do  but  regard  die  velocity  of  the 
bind,  we  must  be  convinced  of  (he  propriety  of  the  emblem, 
though  it  should  not  be  demonstrated  that  this  animal  ui  particu- 
lar was  ever  so  employed.  The  sort  of  character  too  assigned 
by  the  patriarch  in  this  place  to  Naphtali  well  comport*  with 
what  we  know  of  the  genius  and  occupation  of  that  distinguished 
tribe.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  the  blessing  to  that  of  Judah 
is  ingeniously  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious  Abarbinel ;  in  that 
the  messengers  of  kings  are  always  inferior  to  the  kings  them- 
selves. 

The  benediction  of  Joseph,  though  highly  important,  contains 
nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  controversy.  I  beg 
to  remark,  however,  that,  in  crowning  his  head  with  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  blessings,  the  partiality  of  the  father  to  his  favorite  child 
is  here  finely  recognized ;  and  that,  if  this  forty-ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis  had  been  a  forgery,  as  Sir  William  has  somewhat  insinua- 
ted, it  were  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  not  have  counterfeited  nature  with  such  exquisite  taste. 

Benjamin,  by  being  assimilated  to  the  wolf,  is  designated  a 
warrior ;  but  unequal  to  Judah,  by  how  much  the  wolf  is  unequal 
lo  the  lion.  That  this  was  the  true  character  of  Benjamin  is 
apparent  from  the  scriptures ;  which  abound  with  relations  of  his 
battles  and  his  prowess. 

I  have  now,  I  pTesume,iI]ustrated  wliatever  can  be  deemed  obscure 
in  the  benediction  of  Jacob  i  and,  though  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  suppose,  tliat  Sir  William  will  be  induced  to  abandon  an 
hypothesis  of  which  he  himself  ia  the  framer,  I  shall  think  my 
labor  not  unrepaid,  if  it  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  learned 
reader,  that  the  constituent  pares  of  the  speech  have  been  ade- 
quately explained  without  any  regard  to  the  astral  zodiac.  There 
ia  one  thing,  however,  in  the  last  coniBiiU^G^QiKOf  Sii  William, 
which  I  cannot  but  notice  witl)iS|d^|Sfl|||HH^^n.  It  is 
the  assertion,  that  < 
buUders  of  T  " 
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not  $peak  plainly.    'This  opinion  the  author  ought^  certainlyy 
to  have  grounded  on  something  like  argument. 

Hoving/ianii  Dec.  14,  1813.  J.  O. 


HERODOTU.^  AMENDED.       - 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  BEG  leave  to  call  the  atteiUion  of  your  readers  to  the  following 
passage  of  Herodotus,  ^hich  does  not  seem  to  have  received  all 
the  aid,  which  criticism  can  afford  to  it.  If  my  own  opinion 
should  fortunately  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  admirers  of 
this  captivating  historian,  I  shall  think  myself  amply  compensated 
for  my  trouble  ;  and  if,  after  having  read  it,  they  continue  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passage,  I  may  still 
hope  to  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  discussion  on  it. 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  Nov.  2,  1813. 


Herodotus  L.  i.e.  174. 

T^  yoig  19  Kvillr^  p^c«g>}  eg  tyjv  r,7retgfiv  TsXsvra,  raurr;  6  Mixo;  stm  rh 
wptwcrov.  Kst)  ^  'TToKX^  X^'g^  sgya^Ofji^s'jMV  Tcov  Kvt^iMr  fJiiWov  yig 
.  Ti  xol\  deiOTtgov  sfalvovjo  TtTga!i(rKe76cti  ol  egyai^ofji^svoi  toO  elxorog  ri 
T€  aXXflt  Tou  crdi^oirog,  xol)  fji^iXifrrot  tu  %sfi  johg  ipioLXfJu^^ug,  QpuvofjLivrig 
rr^g  frergrig'  ensfjufrov  eg  AeXfovg  iiOTrgoirovg  lr«j)jo"0]xevoi»^  to  avrif oov. 

"  Ce  passage  paroit  alt6rc  a  M.  Toup,"  says  Larchcf  vol.  i. 
p.  180  of  the  translation.  "  11  corrige  avevhrog  ^s  iroiiTu  <r^«  lyfvrro. 
*  Ce  terrein  (qu'ils  creusoieht)  ne  cedoit  point,  6toit  trop  dur  pour 
pouvoir  fetre  creus6.*  Cette  correction  seroit  tre:;  juste,  s'il  etoit 
hnpossible  de  donner  un  sens  raisonuable  au  texte.  Mais  il*  me 
semble  qiie  feu  M.  Wesseling  Ta  tr^s-bien  expliqu6."  Larcher 
thus  translates  the  whole  passage.  ''  Car  tout  leur  territoire  ^toit 
en  dedans  de  Tisthme,  et  ne  tenoit  au  continent  que  par  cette  langue 
de  terre  qu'ils  vouloient  couper.  lis  employ^rent  nn  grand 
nombre  de  travailleurs ;  mais  les  Eclats  de  pierre  les  blessant  en 
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differens  endroits,  et  principalement  aux  yeux,  d'  une  manidre  si 
extraordinaire,  qii'  il  paroissoit  bien  qu'  il  y  avoit  Ml  queique  chose 
de  divin,  ils  eDVO}^rent  demander  ^  Delphes^  quelle  6toit  la  puis- 
sance qui  s'opposoit  d  leur  efforts/' 

llie  luminous  Note  of  Wesseling,  to  which  Larcher  refers,  is 
this:  '^  Qus  in  haec  verba  animadvertit  v.  d.  Miscell.  Lips.  vol. 
VII.  p.  621.  et  vol.  viii.  p.  29B.  ostentabit.  Ipse  scripto  ad  me 
minore  niolinune,  eyyui  tl  tuvtoc  c^i  eyfiWo,  parum  aberat^  quin 
opus  illud  ex  ipsorum  senteutia  perficeretur,  aut  elxircos  $c  (rfi 
TuuTOL — t)on  sine  causa  faciebant.  Conjecturae  illae  alacrem  ingenii 
voiubiiitatem  dediarant.  Alihi  licebit  esse  tardiori.  Docetur  in* 
fra  earn  fossam,  quam  deprimebant,  Cheisonesum  universam  turn 
fuisse,  atque  i»sulae  fcrnie  histar.  Eum  in  modinn  qui  confertim 
intra  urbem  se  penetrarunt,  fbl^obi  evro^  yfiyoftsvoi  in  Pavthenii  Erot* 
c.  g.  ct  de  Chersoneso  Thracia  opportune  Nostcr  vi.  36.  airi  ii 
rov  icOftoD  TOUTov  ^  ^6g<r6yri(ro$  tiuo)  xafo'a  lori."  P.  82.  Ed.  Amster* 
dam.  *  lliat  the  reader  may  see  more  clearly  whether  the  latter 
quotation  from  the  6th  of  Herodotus  strengthens  the  opinion  of 
Wesseling,  i  shall  quote  the  whole  passage,  Elal  Si  oSroi  crri&m 
e^  T«  xa]  T^i^xovra  tow  laifjLod,  ano  Si  tow  icrflftou  toutov  ^  X^P^^^^f 
MOD  'jruara  ean  (ttoS/cov  elxoo"!  xal  rergoatoarSoov  to  ft^xo^. 

The  Note  of  J.  Toup  is  this.  "  Qiiae  ad  h.  1.  scripserunt  vv. 
longe  eruditissimi  non  sunt  unius  assis.  Tu  vero,  v.  d.,  noli  dubi- 
tare  quin  ab  Uerodoti  manu  fuerit,  oDgva-aov  oi  Kvlim  fiovXi/iwoi 
vn^aov  T^v.  x^S^^  voiYi(rar  avsvSoro^  8i  'jFuiri  <r^f  iyeviTO,  '  Cnidii 
fodiebant  terram,  conantes  regionem  suam  in  insular  formam  redi- 
gere,  sed  fodiebant  frustra ;  nam  terra  avsvSoro^  fuit,  i.  e.  cedere 
nesciebai,  hard  ground.'  Hsec  m^ns  et  manus  Herodoti,  quas 
elegantissima  est.  Error  ortus  est  ex  Librarii  compendio.  Sic 
Solent  isti  homines.  Haud  aliter  locutus  est  Straho  L.  xvi. 
Poticla  yotg  i}  yrj,  xa)  fMiKxx^y  xa)  evivhros,  nam  terra  profunda 
esty  et  f noil  is  f  et  qua  facile  cedat.  Vox  cuIvSotoj  occurrit  ap, 
Piiilonem  vol.  ii.  ubi  Mangelius  ex  MSS.  Med.  legit  ayfft^cvSoro^, 
sed  male.  Dicitur  autem  ccvevSoro^,  avfUfvSoro;,  et  SucrevSoro^. 
Quffi  vox  rarissima  et  Lexicographo  commendaoda.  Occurrit  ap. 
Eusebium  Demonst.  Evang.  L.  ix.  rohi  ciiriarovvTOLs  xoA  Trpo^  ret 
aAi}0^  SWyf^ei^  xot)  iwri^orw;.  Quin  et  ^lAiySoro;.  Hesych.  f  lAi^ 
Soto;,  eXtrjiMov.  Ita  legendum,  non  f  iXevroAo;,  quod  et  animadver- 
tisse  jam  video  cl.  Ruhnkenium."     Vol.  ii.  p.  49^.  3d.  Ed.  1790. 

Valckenaer  has  the  following  Note  in  Wesseling's  Ed.  *'  Una 
duntaxat  litera  mutata  legerim  sxto;  Si  %aira  o-^i  iyhtro,  i.  e.  ixro;  Ss 
'Koura  ij  x^P^  ^^^  eyiveroj  sive  ifv,  vijcoV,  extrinsecus  enim  tota  ipsorum 
regio  erut  insula.  Paulo  superius  ista  legiintur,  Ioutij;  xao-i};  y^; 
Hvidtijgj  tA^v  6x,lyyig,  'J^tgippoov.  Istum  quinque  stadiorum  isthmum 
voluerunt  perfodere,  cui,  quod  non  esset  insula,  peninsula  debebat 
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Cnidiorum  :  vid.  Pausan.  V.  F;  Commode  succedunt  quae  sequun- 
tur  apud  Herpdotam,  in  quibus  ego  quidem  nihil  desidero/' 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  Toup's  emendation^  but  1  do  not 
conceive  that  all  the  difficulty  is  removed  :  for  if  you  read  with 
Toup  aviv^oTosi  the  subsequent  clause  is  not  logically  connected 
with  the  precedent  words,  'Avivloro^  Se  Trao-i  cf  i  eyevsTO'  tJ  yaj 
1}  Kvi$/i]  p^flUj&i)  is  T^v  tjnsipov  TcXsura,  tolutti  6  itrflft^  Icrri  rov  wqrxrv^v* 
I  would  employ  a  little  transposition  thus,   wqrMT<Tov  0!  Kvi^m — 

fffi  eyffVSTO'  xal  ^  groAXjj  %6»f *  MpyoiKofJi'ivooy  roov  KwSicov   (jxaXXov  yap 
t)    xoti  inoTspov  i^a/vovTO  TiTpco(rxg(rflai    ol    epyat^ofjuevot    tou     oixoro; 

ifavofji^ivt^j;    Tr,s  T6Tg>jj)    hrsfji.'frov  e$    Aix^pov^  isoTgoirovs   evepYirofjJvo'j's 


Js  the  Grenville  Edition  of  HOMER  is  at  present  scarce,  and 
not  accessible  to  every  scholar,  we  are  induced  to  present  our 
Readers  with  the  COLLATION  OF  THE  HJRLEIJN 
MS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY,  which  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
.the  Second  Volume,  and  which  was  made  by  Professor  Porsov, 
eind  enriched  with  his  Observations, 
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116-  <>  i(i  sod  u  supra  iMcnndnm 

Ibid.  {i,.hT'i  yp.  iiLcii.,,^.,  ul  t) 

JjSi  1  ffii  yi  fuiiitc. — [Valnit,  opimr. 


ttX  1 


7>  a  ei 


sniin 


2c3.  yf.  <;r<f  d»l  m:  i9>>»f>:— (|iian- 
tuni  ex  evanescente  scnplnra  eonjicio, 
sed  il  ftl\  9iti-  plane  cttal  acltol.  ad 

S30. 

ISI.    iravrai    el  lUpt*  yf    '"^"t"' 
[male  pro  o-.tiirn] 
-   «3a-a  i*.Tii5.T«i  B-T-iX"/"-    *«*   "C 
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246.  ^i9-rofayfi;  «tix«;  odavaro;  sed 
ffchol.  in  marg.  citat  iSayarois  fPrO' 
babilis  lectio  Aristopbanis.  Vid.  II.  i". 
460.] 

f  47.  hirvt;  sed  altima  litera  erasa. 
Vide  supra  101. 

261.  TtWf  ^1  n  ovx  apyt»  r»iv  Iv  '^X^*' 
ixaJ: — 

255.  ra^f  a  m.  pr.  8ed  roii  correc- 
tum,  nescio  an  ab  eadem.  Deinde 
(0;  juv  et  xcp  sopra  xev 

258.  t];  xzi  et  xf V  suprascript.  Schol. 
marg.  r/^tvfv  nu; 

260.  7\f.  /xa;  a^fof 

262.  woXta;  rt  supra  yp.  ^oxx^; 

2^7.  sap  y  af  iny  sell  olio  inii  pra- 
figitnr,  sed  ir»p  ya^  /fjv  alii. 

278.  axx'  oV  Iwl  ffouyiov  fipov  nianns 
prima,  sed  correxit  aw'  LV*  ^rj  a-,  pari 
errore.  In  fine  versus  \\Britaiurj  plane 
scriptum,  nt  in  omnibus  Aristophanis, 
hnnc  locum  ridentis  Nub.  400.^  editio- 
nibus  Brunckianam  pnecedentibus. 
Ibi  quiaem  *A9nva>v,  ut  postulat  me- 
tmm,  pnebent  codices  non  panci,  et 
Demetrius  de  Elocut.  150.  jamdndum 
a  Spanhemio  indicatns,  idque  edidit 
Brunckius.  Sed  cnm  tres  ejus  MSS. 
'ABmetiun  dent,  ipse  etiam  Kavennas, 
at  ex  Invemizii  silentio  colligerc  licet, 
vide  annou  legendum  sit,  cum  in 
Homero,  tum  in  Aristopkane,  lonica 
dissolntione,  'A^nv/wv.  Piersque  enim 
omnes  erases  prius  in  pronunciando, 

3 nam  in  scribeudo  exstaut.  In  Hero> 
eto  notum  est  semper  scribi,  Bn^im, 
'A^nv/tuv,  et  similia,  qnae  tamen,  cnm 
solenni  vocalis  i  et  diphthong!  ai  per- 
mutatione  in  On/Sotwy,  'A9riyaiwy  Codex 
Mediceus  transformaret,  Jacobus  Gro< 
Dovius  exemplari  sno  vitiis  imitahiii 
deceptus  est,  et  Criticis  ludibrinui  de- 
buit. 

280.  )3iXier(v 

283.  a-iri^y^oiar^  ex  emend,  ejusdem 
manus. 

'    289.  \iyiwv  et  r*  quod  omissnm  erat, 
supra  positum.   Schol.  uyivnr  t(.  ^(x^> 

^^(^Tapx^C*  Xiyi'wy  ^i,  xal  Xiytunr  rt : — 

Ibid,  x''''^ 

290.  a^i<rra^o;  yp.  TpofowTo  [1,  Tpof  i- 
o»To]  AvtI  t»2  n^faiovro : — Et  erat  rpo^i- 
ovTo  in  textn  a  m.  prima. 

297.  ot  |u,f y  ex  emend. 
» 

302.  (irffivcrl  iiar*  iWoOfiovc 

303.  304.  Tofpa  i),  ly  ritri  rahr  Ixio- 
«-i«vy,  0^  ntrav.  sed  aliud  schol.  ik^l(rra,^ 
Xoc  iiifAYiyro  wf  n  vKnBvc  ^voycoyro  :  [11. 

'^  305.]  Id  303.  yo.  vn/xara  Xvy^ 


307.  014'*  sed  in  a^'  correctnm  ab 
eadem  manu.  ^nyoloro;  ai'  arl  ^unxfin, 
adiTTWpxo?  a'4'  aJr'  «,9i|ya^i|;.  J;  tx/r. 
TxiTO  0  ^^  fx%^93iv»  xal  tdovayvten  a9i'r 
yny.— [Od.  H.  80.]  a4'  »»*  a.9ny»4*wy  pre- 
ponit  schol. 

315.  fxr,  rt 

324.  fi  ^'  IBiXti; 

S27,  afic-ras-j(j);  airoSf  oix  etVTay  : — 

334.  To:a  Primo  circnmflexnm  po- 
snerat,  sed  delevit,  recte  si  voluit  t3.« 
scribere,  nt  cum  w^n  conveniret,  quod 
metmm  corninipit. 

335.  /»jy903r9;  ^x*'"' 
536.  Ontya-t {xiTf 

351.  pnytce,  woxx'  in  o7»m.  [male  rcpc« 
tita  ex  349.] 

354.  Xiroyra* 

355.  ^ni^tty 

361.  Irifovg  sed  post  rasuram. 
364.  6jO(,i|XiXi>i  et  glossa^  ayrl  roD  e/u(4- 
Xtx*;- 

367.  XP"*^*  primo,  x^no;  ex  emend. 
Schol.  ufla-raf^o;  y^tiw;,  iuyarru  Vt  xol 
Xf«roff:— 

368.  f»jvo^OTO;  iwil  tA  era  yovyad*  Ix*- 
ye». 

372.  yp.  aX}tiov;, 

378.  ayfXfi'n  et  SUpra  yp.  xu^»<rT>i  o  H 

380.  ^»j'/o^oT3;  aXXaavac-o-'  iXifln;j : — 

400.  401.  ol  »XXo<  y't/va?xac  tyj''J<''i.  ^*»- 
Ti^  OV  o-i/yt^ft>y  6  ^nvo^oTo;  To  ^iXirnc- 
yoy  ToD  TrotJiraD  toC;  cv9  s-Tixoff  Wf^ii- 
ypa^/ty  : — 

402.  yf*  airhg  ^'  /xa^tL^J^e  •  yiVrivp. 

411.  via^Twj  ^'  a3  schol.  ad  e.  6. 

418.  9iXa  T^xva 

419.  Ixac-o-o/xid'  sed  interpr.  l|i>.£*Tt. 

424.  ^f  omittit. 

429.  scriptns  erat  post  441,  sed  pos- 
tea  in  marline  repositns. 

438.  x£xa§o*'^o  4  ni.  pr.  Tuyjufolaro  ex 

emend. 

443.  /v<x3;  X"P^  ^^  apifl"Tapxot/  ^ 

444.  aljuiyioy  legit  ApoUodorus,  iof^* 
ytoy   Nicander  et  Theodoridas  et  Por- 

sillus  Hierapytnius,  qui  servari  vocem 
ait  apud  Hierapytiiios. 

X 

445.  TraXXo^' (sic) 

452.  tip'jxliii  snprascripto  td^viiioi 

453.  ayWfjtyri;   Aristarchus    [lege 

ityiyju^rtg] 

456.  n^g  Ix 

463.  fv  omittit. 

472.  scripserat,  oTyoy  hot  sed  cam 
hue  pervenisset,  r  in  ot  mutavit  et 
alterum  i  erasit,  nt  nunc  bsc  sit  lectio. 
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tTvoy  om  xof^yrtc  iis.5ane  consideranda, 
qui  de  digammo  scripsere. 

479.  h  et  supra  yp.  av    Mox  f dqiuv 
ct  snpra  y^.  txtvty 
I 

484.  axovTC  sic  eadem  mano  et  mox 
494. 

486.  9nov,  fvyov  (et  Afx<pi  cx  rasara) 
in  text.    In  marg.  yg.  a-uov  fi/yov  Schol. 

ol  it  'nainfMfioi  triXov  ^i/yo».  aCiO"To{)av»i? 
yg.  fiiroy  HvtI  tov  irftyjiy  tVra  ^t/yov  d^- 
4>iiXo»Tif.  sed  anav  fwyor  Cullistratos 
et  sehol.  ad  Z.  83.  Strabo  vlii.  p.  665. 
B. 

488.  /;  <p»jp«f  ^'  i'xovTo:  9np»  |m.iv  T»if 
Xaxun^txii;.  ^ifaX  It  r'ni  OtaaaXiag,  ^ntal 
ii  c»iff  TjXi^of  : — 

489.  ifn'Koyoio  a  m.  pr.  sed  t  in  a- 
nratatom  ex  emend.  Schol.  vUo;  opxiXo- 

xpiSwif  ooriXoyjo;  ri'  tart  yap  oati'Koy^o; 
fxh    oX^'io'-'*    TO'JTov  it    iioxXrig'  dioxXtot;; 

if  xfffi-My  xal  op<rtX©xoc : — Scholiastes  ad 
Iliad.  £.  54^.  in  Codice  Townleiano  ; 

Xfrfiwyob  ri  ofci'Koyjty  rt :  5  Trpoyavof  ^ia  toD 
T  *  ft  Ttai;    itei    fov    cr~'    xai    h   oivccrtia 

ouy  ^i»  rov  t": — Deinde  citat  ex  Od. 
^.  16.  ofriXoxpv  In  Iliade  tamen  o-  in 
r,  E«  .546.  547.  mntavit  manus  secunda 
eJDS  MS.  In  ntroque  Odysseae  loco  O. 
187.  ^.  16.  per  r  constanter  habet 
Harleianas. 

490.  0  i'  apa  (rivCix  iZxi.  tCXt.  In 
marg.  yp.  o  it  retV,  ^liyia  O'lixtv 

•    492.   Tt  ^tvyyjyroaya, 

493.^  pi'orsus  omit  tit. 


OAYSS.    A. 

1 .  ^tjvo^oTof  yp.  xatTafctrav.  avTl  ToD 
X«Xa/aiv9w  ^1.  ^ox»r  H  xaXXt'^ota^of    l»TtTU- 

naiTafyra;  h.'n*  i5-»Tao  xojuittrd'at : — [Lege 
xadTafs'aaY  et  xaiiraivTOf.  Vide  Bent- 
lei  nm  ad  Callimach.  fr.  S24.] 

9.  TTporl  a  m.  pr.  t,i^  ex  emendat. 
antiquai  certe,  .si  non  ejusdem  ma- 
ims. 

12.  /x/v>i    In  schol.  iXtv  (i.  e.  /Xi»»if) 
14.  iT)(^i 

18.    XVjSlCTTripff 

19.  jMiV«-oy  a  m.  pr.  ov;  ex  emend, 
rcc. 

oy 

SO.  Jojuiuiy  (Vttw  a  m.  pr.  oi  ex  emend., 
27.  yiviriy  nxTov  a  m.  pr.  Postea  e  in 
n  mutatiim,  sed  accentus  idem. 
29.  mXXov  sed  ceXXcu  manus  eadem.  ^<- 


x^ci  ex  emend,  ejasdem  manus.  %iyU 
(Tfi  interpr. 

32.  «r<»f  ^y  nfy  «aif  (yf  male  omis- 
sum  nemo  negabit.  Sed  frustra  Ernes- 
tus  vt/y  u.h  praefcrty  dissentientibns 
MSS.  et  Homero  ipso  II.  Z.  125.  He- 
s^rhius    &T<«p    /uuy  yuv    yi.     xol    ^   xa2 

CtgTI.) 

33.  ft  /x«v  pro  var.  Sect,  in  marg.  et 
mox  ^yovrr;  in  text. 

<r 

34.  Ix6/uu9' 

58.  «/Ma  <nci<r9ai 

39.  Xv9-ay  Scb.  oSnu;  yp.  ^^icra^o; 
[debnit  Xvo-ay]  lb.  {^pocvyra; 

46.  C^'n^i^i;  et  fortasse  15.  [Indicia 
alius  scriptnrs,  ^%|'tp(f  j;] 

49.  7oi<ri*  et  supra    ro^c   scriptum 

TO?; 

51.  Iy  ei9>jf)  [lege  h  aXXw]  irapa  fay^Jy 
(ji.tVi\aoy : — 

54.  yp.  xpvo-ni'  sed  f «rTny  text,    et 
schol. 
57.58.  omittit. 

r 

60.  (TiTay  »TTio^oy  (sic) 

61.  7tavtraiJ.(yw  et  text,  et  schoI. 

62*  63*  64.  n^'Tovy  &0i0'TO<f>ayi|f  xol  ^qyv* 
orro;  ut  e  scholits  colligo. 

63.  iior^iwy  et  sic  schol.  marg.  ad 
44. 

66,  y*p»c 

70.  oi/TWf  ft|ve^«TOf.  it^o-Tapy^og  i)  rtw 
0Oi<«ro.  aXT^  X**'?*^  ''*^  afOaov  : — [I^gC 
vcvdoiaro  aXXot,  X'^f^S  ^^^  apvpeu  : — J 

72.    'Wtt  iJjfJMTt* 

.  79.  TaCi* 

84.  quidam  /p//u,yovc,  alii  &pa|x/3ov;« 
Crates  Ipi/uov;,  alii  a^ajBac,  sed  Aris- 

tarchus    tpijutjSo^;.    [Ii^oyiov;   "Aoo^Saf    Tf 

legebat  Zeno,  teste  Strabone  ^.  p.  70. 
B.] 

87.  ovTi  et  i«  supra  ci 

90.  f  tttf^  ^oXX^  p,  ^uyayf tpwy 

93.  o^tXi^overi  riyic  Toy  flr«rt^oy.  Xiyoy- 
Ti;  airSy  i»y«i  wrpiTTov.  Contra  alii 
post  hunc  addnnt,  o^ii  n  /BouXo^tyor 
ilXXa  utifTtftTy  [xp»Ti^'»i;]  i/«*  ^vayxq^ 
yrXofw;,  ioquitscb. 

97.  wopixwy 

106.   MWfXtyuf 

114.  «ax«t;a 

115.  of9aX|txor6-iy  et  154. 

Il9r  y^.  iirtfuo-airo  ^vri  rou  l^rc^rq- 
aiiiy.  /yiof  ^f  yfi^ov0't  fAvBfiO-aiTo  nxmwc  : 
[Nempe  volult  Ivtipno-aiTt] 

123.  a^pn^m:  TpitrvXhafiwf  Tlaifncryh 
IV C  Apw^Mivif  xa2  &pl<rretpyoQ  :— >sed  in- 
ter hneas  xiW;    ^i    Ipao-rn   obyil  9if«- 

^aiy«. 
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Ibid.  s^rvxTov  sed  cim/xTov  schol. 
marg. 

125.  Miror  hiatnro  ab  Ernesti  dili- 
geotia  omissiim.  Himc,  tit  fors  talit, 
cxplet  MS.  lectio  r^wxiy 

127.  t>  XTn|^*T» 

137.  alrtxnf 

143.  |u.»yrt>r,Toro;  f  Ji?  scd  primo  fne- 
rat  fu  Sapra  /utiyaXnTo^*;  scriptum 
Tiy»ff  'raXao'ii|)poyof 

153.    TyxVvov  [Icvi  errore    pro  x-^x- 

158.  aX^a  o'ao4)g«v,  A^irovvTa*  r/vr' 
a-Tixo^j  cJf  '7:ff;TTot  x-tl  u«o  v«oy  -ravTa- 
TTrtS-*  Xf'yftT^ai  aifftViTg. 

159.  iitia-Toixhg  Zenodotiis. 

162.  siipni  i»X^»To  script,  fiyo^orof 
•Tito  xajc2;  [i.  e.  ofiTo] 

165.  h  fxtynpoiG-iv,  cc  /u^  aXXoi 

168.  yp.  t6v^»  fxiy'  ©X^'i''"'** 

170.  yp.  TfoXXt'af  [i.  e.  aoXfaf] 

171.  xfti  jUJiv  Mox  £|ox«  wavTwv  pla- 
ne, sine  alterios  lectionis  vestigio. 

174.  xat  fxiy  ol  sed  /u  ex  emend,  ut 
\idetnr. 

176.  irS<ri  sed  179.  ^ihcoiviv 

y 
178.  xat  XI  9'  ttjuc'  et  mox  ifxiag 
180.  7plv,  eraso  y* 
181*  /MtXXiT  &ya0'O'«rdcM 

186.  Qtro-w  et  in  schol.  oa-a-s 

192.  ipto-Ta§x«C  <i^»Tir. 

194.  fxtTa^ofrrio;  et  iwl  SUpra  jixira 

197.  TtuTo  vu  X*  post  rasui-aiii. 

t 

198.  xtlpwrBai  71 
2Q8.  I'TixXu.Vfi 

0 

212.  la^wjuiiv 

213.  iti-nviv  schol.  supra  ad  61. 
221.  T*   erasum,  sed  yyittsydi;  t    in 

schol.  bis.  Deinde  xixiiiiy  t'  irA^nQa 
alt,  sed  oy  super  (v.  Contra  in  schol. 
l«4X»i9oy  et  fy  snprascr.  6  acrx«XtyvtT»»f 
'tifia-'Tra  ^fTox^*  Axouwy.  [l^jXri^oy]  a^iC- 
''''*?X''»  ^^  7rgo'Jra^•o^uy*i  oyo/uia  lx^«x^^''*<'f» 
opTW  i'J  xal    rifMV  eboiaxit,     Cetenim    Iti- 

\ri9cv   qiioqne    hanent    Sotion   Stobsi 
cxii.  p.  584, 17.    Hesychiuf  v.  "AxoXoy. 
Eustathios  ad  II.  X.  p.  1258,  54 ZZ 
1S55, 38. 
SJ23.  ov  xfv  a  in.  pr. 

231.  &^ia-raf^og  yp.  ourwg :  InrpoC  ii 
txua-TOf  h(i  o-fio-i  iwxty  ^^roXXwy  la^Oau 
Xrtl  yi»p  trcurtayof  tltrl  yiv/9x»jf'  xaxaic^ 
iick^ifd   mairiwy  ^7oXXa;yof  tJ;  xtu    hcioiog 


/uusxa  oT^ty : — 

242.  -srttpfAiyirxo;    i^'i^ov  to  oW   7»*  S 
To{/T3  /ucoyoy  lp«. 

247.  fi<rxty 

251.  ayrrpwTfi/wv  (sic) 

25'2.   iyw  Xofoy  text,    lytb  cX^fvy   sdiol. 

marg. 

253.  xparepy 

254.  fAn  (My  a  m.  pr.  fxn  fAi  ex  rason, ' 
sed  ty  ah  antiqua  mann  staprascr.  ^in 
[Ah  schol.  marg^.  Icva-a'Yi't — ayu^yrtiai 

256.  /ixM  et  /x7y  snprascr. 

259.  Inter  »xxa(  et  rpaua2  snperscr. 
^ty 

260.  hln^  deinde  circimiflexns  ex  re* 
ccnsione  additui.      Schol.  a/unyoy  tw 

XflaT»,f   ^f  ^uo  woi«r  n  X€u  Sn.     [tro   c5y^ 
lege  T9  nin] 

271.  Tor'et  rsnperr 

273.  apycrot 

276.  'rrpvt^triiTo  Kar  hiovc, 

277.  ffigtaTifaf  a  m.  pr.  Schol.  ^ptV* 

279.  lt<rxou<r* 

282.  op/utn^iyrif  sed  284.  l?/itiy« 

285.  uoiTTttfyo;  T0Cg  ivo  &9tzti.  [Pr» 
Wo  lege  'TtiyTf  p  «] 

285-289.  0  ayrtxXo;  1%  rod  xCniMV  ci*  , 
Ari^ffoyro    i}   try^t^hy  h  Vao-aig   el    'Kim, 
fa  y^p  r't\i  iut^ia-iw;  •4''''XP** — 

2^2.  Ta^' 

294.  T^.^TTj^'  a  m.  pr.  eC  sic  inter 
linear.  7pavT]9' ex  emend,  recenli. 

295.  reioxtvfxt9et  et  t;«  super  rap  Sch. 
yp.  TTavo-tcjixt^ct  avrl  rov  ayairauc-u/uu9» 
Deinde  xoifxnBiyrf 

298.  r'  a  m.  pr.  ^'  ex  era. 

301.  iifxyia  ^^  l<rTo^ter»y 

302.  ineptus  emendator  erasit  ^o^ 
et  ex  dofxov  fecit  ^•juuv,  claadicantt 
vcrsn. 

304.  iut9ivh  m.  pr.  sed  antiqaa  ma* 

nus  fecit  icaBtvSt  (sic)  Schol.  ioterlia. 

'jr^oitififf'jtwfAiywg  to  7(a9vjh 


307,  wfyvroaf 


oi 


309.  'Toal  3'  iS^oXiirapotViV 

314.  nia-Tttg  a  m.  pr.  Ut  vidctur. 

336.  afi<rrcioyos ytoyty^af 

344.  x^rr»^aXf 

353.  ftivo^OTOf  ^Itii.  7oMti  yof  fn«if 
lyfyovTo  ivToXai  :— 

356.  aytvBn  Scroy  ti 

366.  ato^uXoc  it  h  vptvTir  ili^imM  «At> 
T^y  xaXfu  0  Ij  fn^o^oTof  yj.  idpvyftfAV 
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570.  {nv^iorof :  4iii  fxot  Arrofxtn : 

572.  fu9lus  et  sic  Scholiastes  in  Pla- 
tonem  naper  editus  Logd.  Bat.  ad 
Alcib.  i.  p.  74. 

580.  iWKivOovc 

585.  &yoptv<rui  et  399. 

588.  rov  i*  iu  teztn  et  in  sebol. 
marg.  sed  in  textu  ex  emend. 

415.  fMO-a^<ri 

414.  lin»i  ex  em.  sed  manns  anti- 
que, si  non  ejnsdem. 

415.  /vu9*  VfAXy 

420.  airhs  ex  em.  recenti  in  textn, 

in  marg.  ^ptVrapx^^  '^^^^  •  Deinde  olim 
fmi  iyiifnTaiy  nanc  est  ifAii^rat 

429.  iiffroy  a(  ex  emend,  ejusdem 
Bumnf. 

457.  UT^tpra 

456.  ii»y>^a4'»9^  scripserat  primo, 
sed  X  mutavit  in  v  et  |m  snperscripsit, 

nt  bodie  sit,  itayvu-i'aff^  Interpr.  ^iaxm* 

XAmura 

440.  ii^fJtar 

441.  ttl  irX«tov;  »Tt9a  Haiforarof  wf  rh 
h9a  xt  xot/of   krn  [Per  diphthongiun 

«i  dnzerat  f,  volens  procoldabio  refin- 

gere,    cy^a  xrv  atvorarof.   LoCOJ  Cftt  II. 
e.  150.  A.  510.] 
445.  nV  7ap  x'  «'. 

454.  al^'  omittit  m.  pr.  additom  ex 
emend. 

457.  To^laXi;  sed  in  marg.  vap^Xif 

461.  AfAu^f^ivoe  sed  in  marg.  ^veip^ 

462.  <rvfx^peUi<raro  (uc)  et  SUpra  yp« 

465.  yp.  ^yopfi! ti; 

467.  *»*ofl< 

468.  yp.  •»«(  9<ol  ^oTi  In  textu  H 
noe  T( 

469.  xrUv9ov  sed  <r  erasom  Tide-' 
tor 

471.  a^TiV  et  491. 

484.  (T ;  /ucudoid^iy 

486.  Teyi   et  supra  )CaTaXi|oir  est  y||( 

494.  axXot/o-Tov  Deinde  Imil  i^iS 
«»yra  et  suprascr.  y^.  Ivm  vatttt  sic,  Ut 
velle  videatnr  addi  iv 

495.  Twy  yi  9a7ov  text,  sed  scbol.  al 


497.  ^f  rt»    Mox  yp.  ira^n»( 

500.  yp.  liafJM7<rt 

508.  yp.  /ui^vf 

511*  ^y  o^tfxui  l^fftro 
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517.  i<rx*rtni  a  m.  pr« 
519.  x&suTBif 
521.  Int^aro 

596>  ^^xoiTcri  Hi  y*  ex  em. 

527.  TivtS  ifei^iwp 

555.  isivvno-ac  text,  et  marg. 

538.  supra  xaTixXatf-^if  scriptum  scar** 
xXao"! 

559.  ov  ^i'  pM  ^p  sed  supra  yp.  viii 
fv  fA9i  xy 

545.  itfiotg 

544.  »yi/0-iv  Tf  Tivd 

550.  ««o0-iivW  ex  emend. 

551.  ^11  omittit. 

555.  nt  videtur,  h  axaa^ms  ^trtTn. 
Notandum  est,  non  semper  pari  cum 
fiducia  marginales  notas  ad  loca  sua 
a  me  referri,  propterea  quod.saepe 
nulla  textus  verba  iis  pneponnntnr, 
ssepe  in  longe  distant!  pagune  parte 
exstant.  Sciolioo,  quod  nunc  in  mar- 
gine  positum  est  ad  A.  586.  circiter, 
pertinet  ad  528. 

0 

567.  Xiy^  «vi(oyTi»c  text.   In  marg.  to 

mriioyros   ^tn    ro^O'    [1.    iici   «roD   q~3  vpoff 

ri  fffupoio:  Habet  tamen  TulcatQai 
Scholiastes  ad  E.  295.  Sed  XiyO  vtri- 
ovro;  Porphyrins  Stobfti  Ect.  Phvs. 
p.  150.  ed.  Canter,  et  sic  BiS.  in  Mn- 
seo  Britannico  servatiis,  male  mnta* 
tum  in  Heerenii  editione,  Xiyi/oryitoy 
to;  Scholiastes  Enripidis  ad  Phceniss. 
220. 

569.  TivU  f^^*r  lo-clf,  h  tyiotf  ii  cif 
^f'piTat  h  O'riy^of, 

a 

570.  biCcffivo 

577.  wpwroir 

578.  h  ^  la-vo^t  t'  l9ifMff9t^^fn'j7l 
ino-ii  sed  fKnie  a  m.  pr.  ut  puto. 

579.  ay  a  wl 
585.  iiio<ray 
587.  aXXa  yt 

589.  0-oi  ex  emend. 

598. 599.  notantur  a,  r"  et  in  marg. 

X        ^ 

0-ri  • :  •  oC;  XfXoiffa  fxtra  nic  «a^  yio-. 

TOfi.    [Miserabilia  sane  versus,  maol- 

x' 

festo  ex  interpretaUone  natus.  a-rt, 
it  e.  0^x^f •  Frafiaens  nota  in  mar- 
gine,  versui  omisso  praefixa.  Linea 
super  yirroft  proprinm  nomen  indi* 
cans,  non  raro  et  in  hoc  et  in  aliis 
MSS.  occurrity  sed  semper  omitto.] 

599.  IfOxMc  et   n(  supra  «;.     In 

marg.  cicio'TetfXpS  (r\>  a  xt 

600.  J*  omittit. 
604.  ^lioj  Tf  iu$\  ttpvftig 


sH 
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606.  a^arapxjts  <*lyifioy  [alyi^ro*]  xa\ 

608.  ii  Ti  Vide  497. 

609.  fJLil^no't  et  supra  yp.  y^a-i 

610.  xturt^'^tv  ex  emend. 

619.  %(7<n  fxt  et  siipra  9^roy«irfav  70 
fif~  [i.  e.  legeodnm  xao-'  l|u.(] 

621.  yp.  oVa  ^wiJMr* 

623.  lirf(bk«ov  et  supra  y^,  hunav 

634.  /jM^  jl  -j^ti)  ytviVat  adrtif  MS.  ar 
Tho.  Bentleio  collatus^  hoc  est,  noster 
Harleianus. 

641.  r  ex  aZr*  erasnm,  et  sopra 
9poa-t^ri  aotiqna  inann  scriptiim  mt^V" 
fthoe.    In  Biarg.  h  aXXw  i^a^ti^tro  fa- 

Tmvi  T» : 

644.  Ivitwn  xf 

046.  yf .  «r  <rf  et  mOX  text.  ^?rfjt;pe» 

660.  vfwi^n 

664.  TiWf  f ofAiT  ti  fxuif  xatiZi 

668.  «02v  nj^g  fxhfov  ixlirdbt  et  sapra 
y^.  irglv  n^v  «rti|tto  yniciai.  Id  mar* 
gine  priorem  habere  dieuBtar  al  &fi<r^ 
Tap)(^ot/,  alteram  at  HAUorspai, 

680.  oMissam  repositiiros,  notas  a,  y, 
Tenibns  679,  681.  prsefixit,  deinde 
680.  in  imo  proxime  sequentis  pagine 
acrxpsit*. 

685.  666.  Jn^rv^MTty  cZ9' SifA*  sed  0! 
^»fAA  pro  var.  lect. 

69f«  ttyn^iii  Sehol.  nWc  yp,  at  yap 

70S.  p*<avi;  ^fAuBUif  y^, 

705.  al  ^pto-Ta^ov  (TKVtq  ivrl  ToD  lyf» 

»tTO. 

714.  nrios  n  erasnm. 

722.  oxd^vto;  et  i^xfy  sed  sopca  o^  et 
ty  scripta  01  et^y 

727.  ^'^roxTcrvoi  (JMifjUtairtf  ^t  snprayp.^ 
Ainfti-^€Ufr9  0i/ixxai  et  hanc  lectionem 
habent  schol.  marg. 

730.  fAoXa  et  supra  ^  0-a*^a  In 
marg.  qnoqne  o-a(p» 

732.  Ttvts  op|ocf]9fvTa  xaxeS; 

735.  oTg>ig«ff 

736.  t^wou  et  eircnmflexns  super  w 
arasns. 

744.  *£  Toi 

753.  va^a-ai  text,  et  schol. 

757.  iiufjioB*  dil^n^'f (M 

771.  &^Tdft  ex  rasnra 

775.  fAfi  iroi/ TIC;  Deinde  ^nayy.  ex 
amend.  , 

•  777.  y^.  iWiT 

780.  y»ia  /miy  o^y  (irafxTpwr'  eX  Ta8.)i 

781.  lo-Toy  et  r*  erasum. 

783.  omissus. 

784.  c^*  hnxai 

785.  (tyo^w  af tff-rofaTfic  u»(  av  ric  f^roi 
Iv  i^w  lro(M,*iv  ft;  T&  ffXirv.  Mox  Ix  ^ 
r)8a»      . 


787.  4  ^  ^i^w^  aZ9t 

788.  ^<avof  xirr*  a;*  thuv^H  «at  <Vn* 
avTn  x^P^^Ttpa  h  yp, : — 

792.  ayo'jffi 

793.  l«r»iXt/di 

798.  o^vr,  quae  vera  et  antiqna  ibnna 
videtur,  quanqnam  supra  B.  207.  ivu«e* 
fAzy  etiam  noster  MS.  Vide  Piersoaan^ 
ad  Moerin.  p.  278.  Hesychius ;  Bcmiy : 
vopc^  ZoXwyi  rh  jSiot  /uUyvvff d^  :  r^  ii  xstv 
v6jbU)t/(  oorvny : — Idem  in  serie ;  *Orv»» 
Xrtt :  yrya^nxoTf f :  — SIC  enim  MS.  teste 
Schovrio;  sed  Uteram  addidit  Masn- 
rus. 

800.    I'iiitc  et  sch.  iaavrriot    tS   cr«( 

806.  0!  ffXctou;  ^xax«l<'^ai*  w(  Xiyiff* 
da(.  (DC  aieXtxti;  Tnc  xXitf^w;  av«^c.  i  ^ 
ianaKoniriif    wg   «e«oiiio-$ai.      In   texta 

^xaX*>^^'  primo,  sed    none  a  nHaa 
eadem  mntatnm  videtur. 

611.  vwXaat  (^|uiara  oaittit) 

812.  xcXrcsi  at  £.  174. 

822.  fAfiyeayowaiv  et  wyrai  sqpra  «rty 

825.  fx^i'iV* 

826.  9-01*1  yap  •!  In  n.  yp.  o^a'  ivito;. 
[lege  fiTTfTaiJ 

829.  Vfognxt 

832.  XilKfTyoK 

838.  dviv 
840.  fxopoio 

846.  adrnc,  qnanonamritriiisj 
aisse  videtury  aJ>  eaaam  taaie& 


10.  Jfa-o'v'kn 
24.  ^iroriovfrflM 

34.  x^P'f  '^'^  **"  «*  twiori^  : 

35.  &yyc09toi 

39.  od^i^oTf  sine  ^x 

43.  (tfC  efaro*  fxtvnfij^Biia-ai  av  ^toyff««f 
lyrri/div  f«V  tA  »«pr  r^f  a9qva;  I?  Ttj  o 
Xiyo^iya  xa2  iff  r^  irifl  IfJioti,  hitia  A«* 
h\<HA/tcov  iif  riiy  rp^Cav  xarfio-iv:  [Lege 
/pfAou.  Hoc  Yult,  spnrioa  esse  11.  it.- 
340—342,  Od.  A.  97. 98.] 

51.  wpo-fftiixi  T»f  od  Ifoyrvvc  *iv  ^•'^•^ 

[Vldetarpertineread  54.] 
59.  Tif  x60-f  et  9(^  super  0-f 

61.  yp.  Koi.  vhuic :  i^M/btlvwf  yv^utfi  H 
idvXoNap«D0-(»  xoXt/^cJ : 

62.  Xf^^h 

63.  nfXi0aot;o-a  sed  ex  emend. 
€T.  yp.  fjiffx-nkif. 

72.  TwJf  fADiXaxoy  ypafot/«*tT : — 

73.  tf9a  r  fortasse  ex  emeod. 

80.  ogftfTapx^f  «^'  'Sxif  et  BOX  JW#* 

7«PX0(  voiK  6pt0YixM^     [Etant  igiM 
^uileyenntfatfttb] 
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82.  hQa  va^s  y*  scholiis  pneponi- 
tnr. 

BS,  ii»  row  f  (rratt^nrti/  al  ^pferro^fa- 

xfijucivo;  &^xtT:    Habet  in  textu  ,«fp^>- 
xtro  hie  et  158. 
87.  rtmrt  ii  fAot  acd  pnactis  notatnr 

89.  aywyti  (sic,  sc.  avulyiy) 

91.  omittit. 

94.  95.  (ut  coDJicio)  turtXCf  xar«  Trjy 

99.  f»uff  jut'  Myu  a  m.  pr.  sed  fii^ 
//Ai  y'  Myi i  a  mano  certe  antiqaa. 
^  10^,  A^airwi  et  ff  sapra  at  a  m.  an- 
tiqna,  ita  ut  accentas  Dime  videatur  ia 
p<  cadere. 

104.  0^'  k.    Scbol.  sed  o{^'  textns  et 
hie  et  138. 

105.  i'i^vpoTf^v  semel  schol.    semel 

•i/vpoTaTOy 

108.  a^ap 

109.  ovi/txoy  y«  ex  rasnra 

110.  iiri^tBn  clare  et  153.  In  marg. 

110.  111.    TTf^lTToI  Ot  0'TiXO'* 


X>.. 


Itl.  iujfjMrn  (sic)  Hoc  salteoi  ex* 
cmplitm  volui  dare  Utenuum  pnaetis 
damnatanuD. 

in.  Wyn*  tWyctv  ^'uv  t«  V".  ivrl  roD 
ivivycfv*  cJf  TO  ^tf^cjiv  ii^tet  xdkm  :-r- 

121.  tJ;  fxh  r  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  bit  in 
tchol.  sed  bis  alter  schol.  on  Deinde 

wfiwya  fXf 

193,  iw;  fjLiy  I  opr^ytn  sed  fr«p(«tlyex 
emend.   SeboL  etviuy  r^  »yWi  «i{#^«» 

xara  ^orixijy  Ax«i/(fi;y  tv  iprt/yti^  ^Y*n 

123*  124.  od^ciroTf  T»p'  ofjbrifm  4  a^ifuf 
mfctyag    ^ottvti,    ito   Tivlg    AOtroutri    rtv( 

127.  TiviV  ypofot/o*!  vsiw   M  rpi«6\itf* 

129.  &y»<rQt  ex  emeod. 

132.  l>Mffac  Scbol.  ^tivaXbrof  l^aaM^ 
y^.  <2<  «'Xa;,  iroii»Tix«^Tf^  ya^.  f  Xa;  /uiiv 
<re  a-ucrpi'l'ag,  [Legendiim  videtar,  ^t|i^ 
^oro;  cXa<ra;  y^i»f«i*  ii  ii  (dectt  nOBBCn 
editoris  vel  editionis)  cXo-o^J 

136.  Ap»VT«px»f  Aynfw* : 

156.  afxitlr^na-ty  al  afiWm^yjv : 

157.  omittit. 

163.  Iv  **  2xp»»  irr;f  tti  jy  adrn  text,  et 
•upra  ly  i'  est  y^.  airap  In  marg.  yp. 
iv  aitrns  et  ad  (xpf«  pertinens,  vs  fxv(a 
[scribeodum  Tx^ta  sc] 

166.  'puxof  a  m.  pr.  l^i/xn  ex  emend. 

168.  &si<rro^ayns  rxoto : 

175.  9vr*  ex  emend. 


179.  &^io''np&tn{  u>Xote  yp.  oTdy  ^w^tty 
/bi(V  liXi*  ly  jj  reT;  aXXot;  xmcov  /bioi  ri 
^ovXiviiy  :— 

181.  xATfpi^'n  ex  emend. 

182.  oXtTgo;  T*  sed  y  in  scbol.  mar^. 

185.  yp,  xal  wJarof  wpof  8  la-rifXfi9V79 
»fi7ro^ayriC 

187.  /ut^  Tt  coi 

188.  ?<rer*  ex  emend. 

189.  /x(  a  m.  pr.  /xm  ex  emend. 

190.  altiffujuai  Deinde  odi'  //xel  ex 
em.  sed  antiaua. 

194.  rfoy  i  iV  nrof  (sic) 

195.  xadi^iT 

207.  ikyarXnyat  pro  Yar.  lect. 

208.  xa\j9i  (sic)  et  sic  Ammonioa 
MS.  Reg.  16  D.  xiv. 

210.  rnsr 

217.  apiVrapx^C  «tC  ayra  al  xoiyori^i 
<*;  o-ai/xa  [Deprayatom  ex  uctntal 

227.  juiiyoyTif 

232.  Apto-rn^av  If^ipOi  «I  I'xAiorfpai 
liriOrixty  : — {Potias  at  ifurra^ov] 

238.  W-^anrtt  ex  ein.  sed  volg.  in 
schol. 

248.  nfa<r<rty  in  textu  et  ter  in  mar^« 
ScboUastes;  afixtwij^i  (sic  textns  hie 

et  361.)  vpvnt^ia-irojijJywg,   la-ri  yeip  Iwymf 

S  {>vtpfiifiitafA.6c :  Rnbnkenhis  qoo<pie 
Epist.  Crlt.  ii.  p.  221.  ed.  nov»  ait 
opao-^iv  habere  MSS.  et  hanc  prohat 
leetionem. 

249.  /vMt  ropmo^AT^  iiuwtyf^  led  VO- 
Inity  opinor,  251. 

259.  TCOifiatcrQai 

262.  rirapTOf 

264.  <7^T»  r 

272.  yp.  .x<4  ^^P^ita  ^ixw(  <*{  ^i* 
(xrapxeu.  [Nempe  dnse  lectiones  com- 
mixtas  etaat,  lo^gSvra  et  if6itfyra  vel 

la-opZyri  et  hpiwyvi] 
277.  x''P^(  ^t  snpra  yg.  vnic 
281.  St*  /piv&y  legere  qnidam. 
284.  IviffXMtff  an.pr. 

289.  irirpof 

290.  ^a<rAuf  r)  nl^tfy 

294.  edp«y60»  ex  em.  sed  ndgatnm  in 
schol. 

295.  fwic-of 

296.  nfi'^yk  .>m)  d^t^voforK  •^^pn- 
yiyjifC  Xfyov^iv  [1.  jpMM«(J 

Ibid,  jxiya  irri|uu»  ex  emend. 

299.  riyif  *«»  "roC  7(7  altera, Jy*  ^  rf^ 
fAoi  yry^Toi  ^nx*^>  •^  ^*>  ''*  '^  '■'^ • 

300.  itVtf 

'    302.  ^yaTrXneriiy  et  cM  sopra  tiv,  cir* 
cnmflexns  snpra  n. 

312.  S  i'^twv,  &\iaOai» 

315.  a^if  TiVf.  ptav^c  aSriv  i6«Xi.  t) 
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SI 7.  ^yn  schoU  pro  var.  lect. 
319.  oi>^*  l^jifatrBfi  text,  et  sdiol. 
3^3.  •R-oXXiv  a  manu  prima 
325.  lyl  ex  ejnsdem  recensione,  nt 
▼kletiir.   Mox  fxa/Siv  ex  emend. 
396.  ina9i(( 
3t7.  xtrupfoof 
399.  aWnXoitriv 
334.  0  ^f  i^io'Tor'iXntf  a^'^n'^^av  ypr«4>ct. 

[l^ge  ov^^co-Vn]  Sed  avirttaa-u  diserte 
Schol.  ad  Z.  125.  Alia  var.  lect.  me- 
moratnr  in  schol.  a^x^«r0>a 

337.  0^  IviffpiTo  ly  rorc  ^X'too'iir.  Af2- 
crafx^f  ^»  *'P^  p^  ''*'?  cWitV'w;  iitrra^n, 
Yfa^ei   a  iia  rov  u    tutlvattro,   totxi  ii 

^apijutySr/SXria'dai.  avrh  i*  a4'*  h  ttovtov 
UCa-sro  xw^atvoTTn  (sic)  alSvin  ilxvTt* : 
Mox  WOT^^  y]>,  xa\  vorfpf  ft^no^iv,  ifxurof 
^^  X^^i  ''o*'  »'  ^v  ^oT<xn,  Citat  irorn 
^fli/<raTo  schol.  ad  Z.  127. 

338.  Xttt  /xiv  tr^^  fXvBof  tiitet* 

&l  IT 

346.  Cvrocripyoio  ravCrai   et  in  marg. 

352.  Yp.  xal  at^a  Vide  Mtpra  ad 
337. 

353.  xt/jx*  IxoXu^'fV 
356.  ^oXov  oSrr 

3d7.  Sy  tc  et  pro  interpr.  supra  ^«d 

In  marg.  X^p^fct  ^pt^rofayq;   ^la   tA    Sfrt 

[Nempe  ArisfophaAes  cejrit  pro  S;  n^ 
non  pro  Won] 

361 .  ~9f9pa  M(V  xry 

364.  od  fAiv  ro( 

368.  riyafii  et  »f  super  «  ApoUonius 
in  Lexico  v.  W  habet  r(m|f i 

373.  ^0  a-ripvoto  raivo-n    Vide  supra 
346. 
376.  Kir^ttf  pa  et  ^}  super  /« 

382.  Ot/yarrif  itof 

383.  xfXf v9(»  ex  emend,  sed  antiqna. 
386.  rifig  y^&p^o't  Zmig  ^ttpua-a-iv : — 

Aliud  schol.  fWf.  ^y4*2  r»S  IVa*  eve  xol 
^XXax^*  (^«  80.)  IMC  x^*^^^*^^  ^*  ^« 

388.  ^tyo  r' ex  emend. 
891.  ^  ^)  Aiistarchus. 
393.  Iv   Tn   Apta^ro^vovs  nuil   ApHWov 

394*   A^itarlu;    text,    sed  &<nta0'ios 


schol.  idemnue   literse  saperimporitx 
textiii  si«:nincant. 

462.  Mti  7^5  text,  et  Schol.  Sed 
pro  yap  habent  il  ApoUonius  in  Lexico 
et  Et  jmologns  p.  705.  29'.  et  sic  alibi 
citatum  vidi,  nisi  fallor. 

409.  iT»Xw<ra  et  supra  yp.  Iirs^eun 
quod  et  schol.  in  mar^i^ne  habet. 

410.  iK^aa-ig  i*  ovirn  sed  sine  i'  io 
marg. 

411.  omittit  yap 

422.  AptVTogxof  yp.  •ii'  aX2  Srf  «XX« 
[Fortasse  vomit  iivaXiov,  art] 

426.  tvOa  %'  anh  pivoug  r  UpC^Bn  a.  n. 
prima  ted  h9'  &iri  ex  rasura. 

431.-  i  l^im  airttrvvijuyof 

435.  xi/|tx'  IxelXv-^iif 

437.  yp.  «t  n*^  ivl  f gfTff-l  9nxt 

440.  xXtT^v  citatur  in  margine,  qaod 
quid  sff,  neiBcio. 

442.  rf  ^n'ot 

445.  oa-rtf  Mox  wox^xxicrov  et  »• 
supra  V  Schol.  in  marg.  oCrw  voxvx. 
Xio-rev  /xcKT*  airtartxfiii  avrl  rou  «oXv- 
XtoTWf  :— 

455.  fl?fif  pro  var.  lect.  nt  videtaret 

in  mara.  ft  fAtr  ayiv  tw  r  J^w.  ci  22  avt 
tti  r,  wStr(KU»  [Lege,  fi  /tx{»  aitv  toC  »', 
J^iy.  tl  a  a-in  tw  T,  wi ^nxtt.  Locus  CSt 
in  Athemeo  xv.  p.  690.  E.  nbi  loc 
verbum  miram  qoandam  apotheosio  to* 
biit.  Baa-iXttou  ii  fxCpov  fxvnfxoyivtt  K^- 
flic  h  Ttitoa-tf  \tyon  ovtwj* — yXvxvrafvr 
2*  iJ  ^tv  fiavtXtiou  fxC^v,  Conrige  c?^ff. 
Senarius,  primo  pede  minor.] 

456.  pivds  ^'.  4  i*  af *  amffva- TOf 

457.  il  omittit. 

458.  schol.  ffJtiTfvro  iii  veu  T.  Est 
lectio  Aristarcnea,  nt  liquet  e  Scbdiis 
Ve^etis  et  Vpssianisad  il.  x.  475. 

459.  ivfvUoTos  &ir)  ?o.     ^    xoivJr  M 

461.  xara^oy  iia  rot/  /rrpov  f 
466.  2v(n(ii2^  text  et  Soioh  Deiade 
Schol.  ikpi^rapyog  ^vXaa-^w 

469.  oi^ffi  yof  var.  lect.  in  marg.  Plro 
^m  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  111. 
veXti,  sed  ^if(  servat  Suidas  v.  «yx*>^ 

477.  'y  roTc  ^•/lAViifMM'i  yty««tMK 

478.  ^ypoiv 

483.  9^XXiiry  ya'p  el  iV  (sic) 
490.  iiitmmu^. 
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NOTICE  OF 

AuLus  Persius  Flaccu«.  Tcvtum  recensuit  Fr.  Pas- 
sow.  In  Ustmi  Pralectionum.  liipsia^  1808.  %vo. 
pp.  33. 


7he  Editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  this  obscure  classic,  and  that,  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  lecture  upon  Persius,  he  published  Ais  as  a  more 
convenient^  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  correct  edition  of  the 
text  for  the  use  of  lus  students.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  preface, 
which  leads  us  to  expect  a  V.ariorum  Edition  of  Persius,  and  ac- 
quaints us  with  his  intention  to  publish  a  translation  of  Persius 
with  Notes. 

''  Quaecunque  in  nostras  hujus  editionis  textu  mutata  repcries, 
>ea  maximam  partem  .Codd.  MSS.  fide  mutavL  Contigit  enim 
mihi  ipsi  III.  Libros,  eosque  non  malae  notte  necdum  ab  aliisusur- 
patos,  inspicere,  unum  Ducalis  Bibliothecae  Gothanse,  alterum  e 

Eraeclaro  Regis  Saxonici  librorum  Thesauro  Dresdensi,  [which 
as  probably  by  this  time  found  its  way  into  the  Imperial  Library 
4it  Paris,'] — tertium  a  possessore  J.  F.  Roth  ultro  ad  me  mi^sum.'' 
— ^*  Non  nihil  tamen  antiquarum  edd.,  quarum  plurimas  suppedi- 
tavit  Bibliotheca  Dresdensis,  auctoritati  tribuendum  censui,  dili- 
genter  quoque  coUatis  iis  Persii  locis,  quae  grammaticis  Latinis  et 
antiquorum  commentariorum  scriptoribus,  Servio,  Luctatio,  aliits- 
que,  citantur;  rarius  vv.  dd.  emendatio.nes,  rarissime  mea  ipsius 
conjectamina  sequutus,  exceptis,  ut  par  erat,  nominibus  ^ropriis 
et  plurium  vocum  scriptura,  in  quibus  quantum  ^pe#catum  sit  a 
librariis,  quis  nescit?  fundum  quidem  feci  S^manam  Georgii 
Laveri  Herbipolitani  editionem,  nisi  principem-r~caret  enim  anno — 
peritissimo  in  his  rebus  judice,  Dassdorfio  suffragan te,  inter  an» 
tiquissimas  certe  referendam.  Quae  aliunde  hausimus,  in  Notis 
Version!  nostras,  proximis  nundinis  proditurae,  additis,  indicata 
reperies.  Plura  eaque  altiora  in  majorem  Persii  editionem,  in- 
€egras  I.  Casauboni  Notas,  sdectas  Fontii,  Britannici,  Scalexi, 
ceteronimque,  qui  de  Persio  meruere,  una  cum  nostris,  complex- 
uram,  cujus  adornandae  consilium  jamdudum  cepi,  dilata  volo." 

We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collating  the  text  as  given  by 
Passow,  with  the  text  as  given  by  Henqinius,  and  the  discrepan- 
cies are  as  follow  : 
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Passow*s  Edition  of  Persius. 


PassoW. 


HenniniuSr 


Prologus. 
V.  14.  nectar 
SaU  i.  V.6.  examenque: 

8.  at  si : 

13.  Scnbimus,  inclusus 

numeros  ille : 
18.  colluerit: 
55.  dicito: 
67}  8.  Slve  opus  in  ii^ores, 
inluxum^aripran- 
dia  iff  gum : 
DiceK,  res  grander 
nostro  dat    Musa 
poets: 
76.  Briseis — Atti: 
93*  Berecynthius  Atys: 
S^.  legundum  est : 
105.  Atys: 
Sat  ii.  v.  42.  pingues : 

45*  Accsersis:       •  • 
48.  Attamen:  ' 
63*  dis: 

65.  Haec: 
69»  sacra  ^ 

Sat.iii.  V.  1.  hoc: 

9.  Finditur:— dicas:  ; 
16.  palumbo: 

25.  patella: 
3S,  Virtutemutvideant: 
46.  J^iscerCy  ab  insano : 
4B.  Jure  etc/nihi : 

66.  Discitc  et,  0  miseri, 

causes : 
73.'^eque : 
Sativ.  v.  37.  cum  in  maxillis: 

45.  Protegit: 
Sat^v,  V.  26.  Heic: 

63,  Cttltor  enim   juver 
I  num  purgatas : 

73.  Hac,  quam,  ut^: 
,.7^  emeruit: scabioaiim: 
8?«  ttoc  reliquum  acci- 
pio — licet  ut  volo 
vivere,  tolle : 
q6.  gannit: 
138.  Baro: 

172.  nee  nunc,  quum  ac- 
ceisor : 


melos. 

examenve. 

ac  si. 

scribimus  inclusi,  numeros  ille. 

conlueris. 

dicite. 

•  in  prandia  regum. 

Dicete  res^tc. 


Brisari— Acci* 

Attin. 

legundum. 

Attin. 

grandes. 

ArcessM. 

£t  tamen. 

dies. 

Et.  > 

sancto. 

hsec. 

findor:  ut—credas, 

col  umbo. 

patella  est. 

Virtutem  videaQt. 

Dicere,  non  sano- 

Jure:  etenim. 

Disci  te  o  miseri,  et  causas. 

t 
nee. 

com  maxillis. 
Praetegit. 
Bis. 
Cultor  enim  ea  juvenum :  purgft* 

H^,  ut. 

emeruit  scabiosora.  . 

— lice^  iliady  eip,  ut  volo»  telle. 


garrit. 
Varo. 
ne  nunc»  cum  accenat^ 
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Passow*  Henninius. 

186.  Tunc  grandfcs:  Hinc  grandes. 

^^.  vi,  V.  3.  vocnm  :  rerura. 

9.  Lunaiportum,      est  Lunai  portum  est  opefae  cognos- 
04)ersey  oognoscite;,  ccrc  civei« 

cives: 

79'  depinge^  depange. 

in  the  8th  No.  ^f  the  C/a^.  Joum.  p.  S5S.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  collatioa  d(  the  Galean  MS,  of  Persius  preserved  in  the 
Xibrary  at  Trinity  Ccdlege^  Canabridge,  and  diose,  who  are  inte« 
crested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to  compare  that  collation  with 
die  text  as  published  by  Passow^  and  ^ven  abo<ve. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPERS 

FOR    1808    AND.  18 14. 


Et  noi  Phoebus  mmat. 


Editor  Lectoribus  S. 


IjiN!  vobis  munasculum,  e:K  quo  voluptatem  pariter  et  fructum 
percipiatis.  En!  v^bis  (quod  de  Pythagorft  olim  dictum  fuit) 
yfuiToi  iiP/^y  quae  auctorum  snoirum  non  minims  ingenii  vires  et  bo- 
narum  disciplinarum  inlelligentiam  ^stefKkint,  qus^m  (quod  majus) 
egregias  animi  dotes  et  eximtafn  ^timofum  moirtttfa  cofiforma- 
tionem.  Glorietur  san^  et  gaudeat  Acadelnia  Caiftdbrigiensis, 
qu6d  hos  duo  juvenes,  quasi  gemellos  sibi  dilectissimos^  modern  ferd 
tempore  ac  partu,  luce  suft  sacrisque  poculis  •et  sustuleiit  et  oonfir- 
maverit.  Prasmioruro^  precor^  ilia  a  matre  mSi,  venerandli  acceptio 
ad  majora  ducat  et  ftitipliora;  uty  qiift  in  jtrrenilb  honoris  sec- 
tatione  usi  sint  ambitione,  iU&  demum  ad  augendam  potriaita  com- 
moveantur,  quin  et  (si  opus  sit)  ad  defendendam. 

Jam  valedicendum  est  et  lectoribus  benevolis  «t  carminum 
horum  aureorum  scrtptoribiiatf  Nihil  restate  nisi  ut  hi  a  nobis  pro 
h&c  veni&  gratits  ex  auiniQ  d«ta9  accqpi^iily  iUi  iiiitetligaot  tios^  ut 
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Passow*s  Edition  of  Persius. 


Passow. 

Prologus. 
V.  14.  nectar 
Sat,  i.  V.  6.  examenque: 
8.  at  si : 
13.  Scnbimus,  inclusus 

numeros  ille : 
18.  colluerit: 
55.  dicito: 
67>  8.  Sive  opus  in  mores, 
inluxum,  an  pran- 
dia  wgiirti: 
Diceee,  res  grander 
nostro  dat    Musa 
poetas: 
76.  Briseis — Atti: 
93.  Berecynthius  Atys: 
£|8.  legundum  est : 
105.  Atys: 
Sat.  ii.  V.  42.  pingues : 

45*  Acoereis:         .        • 
48.  Attamen:  ' 
63*  dis: 

65.  Haec: 
6q.  sacros 

Sat.iii.  V.  1.  hoc: 

0.  Finditur:— dicas: 
lo.  palumbo: 
25.  patella: 
S^.  Virtutemutvideant: 
46.  JDiscerCy  ab  insano : 
48.  Jure  etc^him : 

66.  Discitc  efc,  o  raberi, 

causas: 
7S.*Neque : 
Sat.  iv.  y.  37.  cum  in  maxillis : 

45.  Protegit: 
Sat.  V,  V.  26.  Heic : 

63.  Cttltor  enim   juver, 

num  purgatas : 
73.  Hac,  quam,  ut; 
,7^  emeruit:  scabiosum: 
87-  Hoc  ireliquum  acci- 
pio — licet  ut  volo 
vivere,  tolle: 
Q6.  gannit: 
138.  Baro: 

172.  nee  nunc,  quum  ac- 
ceisor : 


Henninius. 


melos. 

examenve. 

ac  si. 

scribimus  inclusi,  numeros  ille. 

conlueris. 

dicite. 

•  in  prandia  regum. 


Dicete  resttc. 


Brisari— AcciJ 

Attin. 

legundum. 

Attin. 

grandes. 

ArcessM. 

£t  tamen.' 

dies. 

Et.  ^ 

sancto. 

hsec. 

findor:  ut— credas. 

col  umbo. 

patella  est. 

Virtutem  videant. 

Dicere,  non  sano- 

Jure:  etenim. 

Disci  te  o  miseri^  et  causas. 

nee. 

com  maxillis.' 

Praetegit. 

Bis. 

Cultor  enim  es  juvenum:  purg»* 

H^,  ut.     .  . 

emeruit  scabiosora.  . 

— lice^  illady  etf.  ut  volo,  tolle. 


garrit. 
Van), 
ne  nunc>  cum  accenat^ 
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Passow.  Henninius* 

186.  Tunc  grandfcs:  Hinc  grandes. 

^at.vi,  V,  3.  vocnm  :  rerura. 

9-  Lunaiportum,      est  Lunai  portum  est  operae  cognos- 
otpersBy  oognoscite;,  cere  civei« 

cives: 

79*  depinge:  depange. 

in  the  8th  No.  ^f  the  Class.  Joum.  p.  S5S.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  collatioa  d(  the  Galean  MS.  of  Persius  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Trinity  Ccdlege^  Can>bridge,  and  those,  who  are  inte* 
Jested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to  compare  that  collation  with 
^e  text  as  published  by  Passow,  and  ^ven  abo<ve. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPERS 

FOR    1808    AND.  18 14. 

Et  nos  Phcebns  mmat. 

Editor  Lectoribus  S. 

IjiN!  vobis  munasculum,  «}t  quo  voluptatem  pariter  et  fructum 
percipiatis.  En!  \ohis  (quod  de  Pythagorft  olim  dictum  fuit) 
yfuiToi  iirfiy  quae  auctorum  snoirum  non  minims  ingenii  vires  et  bo- 
narum  disciplinarum  inleHigentiauft  «stefKkint|  qus^m  (quod  majus) 
egregias  animi  dotes  et  eximtafn  ^timorum  moirtttfa  eonforma- 
tionem.  Glonetur  san^  et  gaudeat  Acadelnia  Caittdbrigiensis, 
qu6d  hos  duo  juvenes,  quasi  gemellos  sibi  dilectissimos,  eodem  ferd 
tempore  ac  partu,  luce  suft  sacrisque  poculis  •et  sustulent  et  oonfir- 
maverit.  Prasmiorum^  precor^  ilia  a  matre  audi  venerandli  acteptio 
ad  majora  ducat  et  ftitipiiora;  uty  qiift  in  jtrrenilid  honoris  sec- 
tatione  usi  sint  ambitione,  iU&  demum  ad  augendam  potriam  com- 
moveantur,  quin  et  (si  opus  sit)  ad  defendendara. 

Jam  valedicendum  est  et  lectoribus  benevolis  et  carminum 
horum  aureorum  scrtptoribtia^  Nihil  restate  nisi  ut  hi  a  nobis  pro 
h&c  veni&  gratits  ex  auitna  d«ta9  accqpwi!,  iUi  iitfefligaot  tios^  ut 
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abesset  invidia^  veteri  adagio  SENIORES  PRIORES  obsecutos 

esse  in  carminibus  ordinandis. 

Loifdhii,  ex  officio^  me^, 
prid.  Kal.  Jun.  mdcccxiv. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1808. 
COLLEGIUM  DOUNINGENSE. 


Granta  fave ;  tibi  surgit  opus :  date  Candida  elves 
Omina,  et  inceptis  dextera  cantet  avis. 


ERGONp,  vicing  ciitn  jam  petit  asthera  mole 
Sacra  domus  dulci  sophiae,  laribusque  camcenaa 
Exceptura  novis,  averso  lumine  Musa 
Tantum  spectat  opus  i  nuUusoe^  hoc  inter  amicum 
Doctrinae  nemus,  et  multi  loca  conscia  vatis, 
Cessantem  increpitat  citharam,  uumerisque  superbis 
Exultans  ruit,  et  nascentia  tecta  ^alutat  i 
Me,  lic^t  apta  joco,  et  dextr&  chelys  icta  trementi 
Nescio  quid  crepet  indoctum,  tamen  ipsa  cohortis 
Aoniae  pia  cura  movet,  movet  ipse  fidelis 
Almas  Matris  amor ;  c»c&que  cupidine  flagro 
Temporibus  tibi^  Granta,  recentem  nectere  laurum. 

Jamque,  laboratas  alt^  dum  toilier  arces 
.  Admiror  tacitus,  fatis  obducta  futqris 
Discutitur  subit6  nubes,  maturaque  sedis 
Apparent  decora^  et  rerum  pulcherrimus  ordo. 
O !  fortunatiy  quorum  jam  limina  surgunt ! 
O !  veneranda  domus !  qu^  nil  praeclarius  olim 
Graecia  barbarico  nondum  pede  proruta  vidit 
In  sylvis.  Academe,  tuis^  interve  Lycaei 
liisso  mersos  praeterlabente  recessus. 
O !  quales  auimos  juveuum,  quam  fortia  cerqo 
Pectora !  qua^  pubes  haec  in  penetralia  deuso 
Agmine  conveniet,  dignisque  laboribus  acrem 
Impendet  curam!  faciles  pars  supplice  voto 
Ambiet  ADnidas^  Pindique  per  avia  carpto 
Cinget  flore  comas  ;  pars  indefessa  severae 
Deteget  ambages  sophiaei  frustraque  remotum 
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Eruet  in  lucem  inedid  e  caligine  verum. 
Hitf  avidi  incumbent  studiis ;  sic  multa  ferentes, 
Sic  Iseti  fugient  soles,  dum  ver  breve  vitas 
Ridet  adbucy  aptique  cokndis  artibus  anni. 
At  simiil  ingenituni  mentis  doctrioa  vigorem 
Auxerity  et  tacitos  paulatim  excuderit  ignes, 
Impavidi  majora  petent,  famseque  iter  amplum 
Tramite  percurrent  vario :  sen  vividus  ardor 
Vulnera  per,  mortesque,  et  turbida  gaudia  belli, 
Raptat  agens ;  sen  fors  donis  melioribus  omat 
Docta  quies,  placidsque  togse  felicior  usus. 
1  decus,  i  nostrum,  qu6  fata  ingentia  ducunt. 
Tali  prole  virfini,  tantis  innixa  columnis. 
Vim  patria  hostilem,  conjuratasque  repellet 
Sola  mioas ;  et,  sa^va  fremant  lic^t  arma,  tenebit 
Antiquum  imperiuin^  et  proprii  sacra  jura  tridentis. 

£rg6  illi  meritas  vivent  in  ssecula  laudes, 
Quem  fassa  auctorem,  et  cujus  de. nomine  dicta, 
Hsec  nova  se  toUit  sedes ;  sanctam  iliius  umbram 
Grata  colet  Sophia,  et  vetitas  marcescere  launis 
Deferet  ad  cari  tumulum  pia  Musa  patroni. 
Ilia  etiam  memori  nunquaro  lux  excidet  asvo^ 
Qu&  longaevorum  conspectus  in  agmine  patrum. 
Ipse  loci  prasses,  ('Felix,  qui  praeside  tanto 
Clarescit  locus !)  etjuvenum  ^tipante  caterv&. 
Hue  celebrem  duxit  pompam,  tectique  futuri, 
Multa  precans,  Iseti  posuit  fundamina  dexti4. 
Scilicet  et  (fausto  ciim  jam  perfecta  labore 
Stet  domus,  et  plenos  jactet  pnesignis  honores) 
Hanc  quoties  lucem  rapido  pede  mobilis  annus 
Rettulerit,  magni  in^taurans  vestigia  facti. 
Atria  ridebunt  epulis,  festoque  sonabunt 
Murmure :  dumque  mero  curas  conviva  sequaces 
Laxat,  et  imparibus  gaudens  servire  Camcenis, 
Tcrnos  ler  poscit  cyatbos,  sub  Vespere  sero 
Prseteritum  repetet  s^rmo  gratissimus  sevum, 
Principiumque  loci,  /et  dius  memorabitur  auctor. 

Salve,  sancta  domus !  tuque,  O!  celeberrima  famd 
Doctrinte  custos,  heroiimque  optima,  salve, 
Granta,  parens  !  tibi  dona  ingenti  accensus  amore 
Qualiacunque  fero ;  nee  tu  conteome  ferentem. 
O  !  veteris  monumenta  artis  sublimia,  turres, 
O  !  longo  veneranda  situ  delubra,  viaeque 
Arboreis  obscurae  umbris,  qui.  sa^pe  poeta 
Aut  bibit,  aut  saltem  visus  bibere  aure  canorem 
iEtberium,  qudm  vos  dulci  formidine  captus 
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Intueor !  vestros  taciturn  lustrare  recessns 
Qudm  juvaty  et  viles  animo  deponere  cuius! 
Tu  quoque^  qui  salices  inter  cunctaris  anuBoas^ 
Splendida  suspiciens  aprico  in  margine  tecta, 
Non  tu  carminibus  nostris  indictus  abibis. 
Came  pater  !  neque  etiim  Mosis  te  gratior  alter 
In  mare  dec4irrit  fluviuv  ;  lic^t  amne  superbp 
Volvatur,  palmamque  tumens  sibi  vindicet  Isis. 
Scilicet  hit'  ripis  primp  chelyn  impulit  ictu 
MiltonuSy  vatura  princeps ;  hie  seosibus  imi« 
Incidit  ille  calor,  quo  dei»de  per  avia  n4>tus 
Sulphureas  Erebi  fauces,  infemaque  vidit 
Concilia,  et  Superos  ingentia  belia  moventes 
Cum  Superis^  plenumque  fug4  et  formidine  coeliim. 
Quae  vero  ingreditur  densas  incerta  per  umbras 
Forma  ?  quis  ille  senex,  lentis  qui  passibus  errat, 
Majestate  gravis  et  fixo  spectabilis  ore  ? 
Agnosco  canasque  comas^  frontemque  serenam 
Neutoni :  nt  longsl  mersas  caUgine  noctia 
Naturae  pandit  leges !  ut  mente  volucri 
Indignatur  humnm^  totusque  per  aethera  fertur! 
lllustres  animae !  vobis  jaxn  nescia  rumpi 
Parta  quies  ;  vobis  jam  sol  formosior  ardet^ 
liberius  ridet  codtom^  dulcique  amaratitho 
Lucida  perpetuft  pnecingunt  tempora  vittae. 
At  nostri  si  forsan  adhuc  confinia  mundi 
Despicitis^  necdura  curas  cessere  priores, 
Has,  precor^  has  aedes,  quae  jan  fastigia  in  auras 
Aha  levant,  sperantque  suae  decus  addere  Grantse, 
Spectetis  piacidi,  et  coepto  faveati*  honesto. 
Ardeat  hue  olim  missus,  pubique  futuras 
Spiritus  insidat  vester ;  penetralia  rerum 
Neutoni  lustreut  alii,  rapidoque  yeiatti 
Tendat  inaecessas  alter  Milton»s  in  oras. 

Credo  equidem,  non  vana  loqoor,  credo  ipse  loquenti 
Fata  aperit  Phcebus-^'^fled  eniro  tremefaeta  propinquos 
.    Exaudit  belli  fremitus^  moestomque  Camoena 
Demittit  caput,  et  spissis  sese  occuUt  umbris. 
Eheu !  jam  pavidas  magis  et  magis  impulit  aares 
Ferrea  tempestat,  et  sa^vior  ingruit  bofror. 
Quando  erit,  ut  placid»  cdeant  in  licedera  gentea  i 
Quando  erit,  ut  dirus  saifeat  fragor ;  et  vice  grat^ 
Otia  lassatas  recreent  genialia  terras  i 
O !  dulces  properate  diea  I  felicia  adeste 
Saecula !  turn  nullo  lasciviet  icta  timoi« 
Pieris,  et  Somite  manabmii  plenMa  aoNies. . 
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Et  mea  forti  chelys,  quae  jam  fern  miirinura  pugn» 
Exiguis  tenuare  nnxlis  pudibuuda  recusat. 
Antiquum  repetet  ludum,  venereaque  jocosque 
Moll^  sonana  cauet,  et  lasto  gratabitiir  a&vo. 

JOJN^NES  LONSDALE, 

Coll.  Regal,  et  Univ.  SchoL  S^c. 

Cantabrigia,  In  Comitiis  Prioribus, 

A.  D.  1803. 
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ETt*  al  XaXiotv  eKiTffisva-at  xal  <rra)fiv}Ja¥  KtSti^ag 
*AvTay9ge6eiv  to7<  «gyw<rif*  xddr^i  roTE  y  ^iil%  xiyvi^'X^faty 

Abistophanis  Rana.  107^ 

Longtn  imitariSf  ah  imo 

Ad  tummum  tdus  moduli  hipedalU, 

HOR.  Sat  II.  3.  808. 


Ephraim  Suds, — **  ^Vby,  I  must  be  made  an  orator  on ;  indeed  I  did 
speechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning  new  lettering  the  church  buckets, 
and  came  off  'cutely  enou^;  but  I  want  to  speak  speeches,  as  I  teU  you, 
at  our  meetings  about  politicks,  and  peace,  and  aadresses,  and  the  new 
bridge,  and  all  them  kind  of  things.'^ 

FooieU  Orator.    Act  I.  Sc,  1. 


MOS  meus  est,  et  erlt^  post  templa  et  sobria  pocla^ 
Qualia  sunt  Musis  ita  chare,  ut  quis  patet  istis 
ParnalBsi  costas  birsutas  frondibus,  ubde  bic 
Tam  mire  sapiens  coquitur  liquor.;  Ut  redeam  ad  rem^--^ 
Mqs  meus  est  fore  per  vicosque  errere,  Deus  qao- 
•cunque  rapit ;  nam  caique  iJeus  fit  dire  libido. 
Hie  mihi>  dum  meditor,  Godoiredus  quid  docet  Hermann, 
Quid  scopulos  Bos  sem|per  aranf,  quique  urget  aratre 
Schseferus,  in  patrem  mir&  vitulus  pietate ; 
Et  loca  acn  tango  corrupta,  fidelis  amicus 
Obvius  it,  damans  :     ''  JBipedum  carissime^  vse  tu. 
Quid  facis  ?    Ipsa  vocat  te  nocte  li&c 'Curia.     Magni, 

^ublica  debent 
Res  nulla  vetabit. 


"  Res  agitur ;  seu,  necne  putes,  quod  publica  debent 
*'  Munia  Papicblis.**    Bgoadhtec.'  *^J 
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''  Me  lic^t  exspectent  tres  quartum,  ludere 
''In  tabulis  pictis,  et  coena  failere  noctem.' 

Pergitur  ad  linien ;  miscentur  publica 
Mandamus  laqueos  Proctori  et  verbera ;  clooec 
Majestate  maniis  jubet  alia  silentia  ginna; 
Vir  gregis,  omne  sedet  mutum  pecus.     Haud  ego  oialleB 
Ludos  bis  ullos  sanus  spectasse.     Premuntur 
IndoctUb  doctusque  simuly  cultumque  professus 
Trossulus,  in  statione  coniis  hacrentibus  apti ; 
Stercoreus  venit  hic^  stabulis  catulisque  relictis, 
Vulpem  sectatus,  contusus  cnestibus  ille. 
Hie  spatiosus  homo  est  doliaii  venire  rotundus, 
Sese  aliqueni  credeus ;  hie  tautum  trama  figure 
Unctis  incomptuH  braccis ;  cui  deinde  subibit^ 
Qui  niniios  tetigit  calices,  jactantior  Anco. 

Nunc  mihi,  Musa,  velini,  memores^  quo  turbine  fingBS 
Contuleriut  amnios.     Namque  hi  sunt  vestra  propago, 
Aonides,  vestris  calamistris  semper  inurunt 
Serniones,  quauquam  pedibus  numerisque  solutos. 

Nou  nemo  surgit,  cui  (parcite  risibus)  opplet 
Charta  pugillaris  dcxtram,  quia  vult  imitari 
Regum  tetrarchas.     Nunc  quercus  crede  Pelasgas 
Dicere,  nunc  tripodes  Clarios.     Namque  omnia  novit^ 
Quse  sint^  quae  fuciiut^  quae  mox  veutura  trahantur^ 
Atque  Cbao  numerat  pugnas  et  foedera,  credens 
Non  sibi  se  genitum,  lati  sed  finibus  orbis. 
Antithetas  rasas,  trutinalaque  comniata  ructat, 
CoDtinuatque  tropos  plures  phalerataque  dicta, 
Omnia  magna  loqucns,  gestitque  disertus  haberi. 
Novit,  quid  piotlicsis,  <[uid  possit  epenlhesis,  omnes 
Maeandros  novit,  pictae  et  tcctoriti  lingiui}^ 
Signa  SO)  phis  vdut  includeus,  test<\squ('  frequentes 
Magnidiciis  laudat,  Uurkum,  proleniquc  Chathami ; 
CalTida  enim  est  odiD  Vulpes  imitata  leonem. 
Sed  parvurii  iu  multo  est,  tunica  ut  pulcht^rnma  turpi 
Strata  super  vetul^,  cui  frons  raadet  illita  face, 
Dum  specie  quondam  deceptus  clamat  amator : 
"  Vesiem  amo,  sed  vestis  non  fartum.     Vive  valcque." 
£u£e  tamen  belleque  vocat  per  traustra  juventus. 
StuTtai  tbeatrales  operas.     Quam  puichra  locutus! 
Considet  hie  oleo  tranquillior.     Inciplt  alter. 

Non  ita  et  ille,  ferens  sermones  nocte  paratos ; 
Nee  primos  Luciua  beabit  prole  labores. 
Heu  sors,  semper  eras  crudelis,  semper  iniqua, 
Illudens  homiuum  rebus.     Sed  i^nulta  minantis 
Et  pra?clara  fuit  yultus ;  speratque  repeotQ 
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Prodire  orator.     Felix^  modo  semper  baberet 

Diniidium^  qui  coepit !     At  iiicipit^  et  cit6  promit 

Ovde  yqhf  sicut  homo,  cui  sit  constrictior  alvus. 

Obtutu  ligit  laquear,  quod,  sidera  tanquam, 

Descripsit  radio,  Coghlano '  praecipiente. 

Ipse  domi :  hie  reges  ponens,  hie  foedera  regum. 

'i  um  falsas  tusses  accersit,  plurimaque  hem  hem  atque  hem 

hem. 
Perfricat  os,  mungit,  qua*  nulla  est  stiria  nasi. 
Turn  nervos  tenues  culpat  Capitisque  dolorem, 
Et  latices  poscit,  quos  jussa  focaria  vergit 
Ilia  contendens  risu,  quasi  flumine  flumen 
Eloquii  aucturus  neque  ver6  proficit  hilum, 
iVbrodens  ungues  crudos  stomachatus  Apollo. 
Qiiem  deludificans  aliquis.     ^'  Quam  te,  puer,  Ut  sis 
''  Vitalis,  metuo  ;  cui  linguae  tanta  facultas 
''  Ante  pilos  rerumque  venit  prudentia  velox, 
'*  Ne  tibi  sit  fatum  Demosthenis  et  Ciceronis !" 

Suscipit  hunc  alter,  exantlaus  pleniiis  hor& 
Infabre  sculptos  sermones  et  sine  nervis, 
Ut  prseco,  reddensve  puer  dictata  magistro :   ' 
Persolas  nugas,  ni  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
Surreptum  e  Scotiae  thesauris.     More  Lyaei, 
Sperat  enim,  verbis  quod  reddent  tempore  vires ; 
Lucernaiique  in  sole  adhibet,  nunc  putidus  ipsam 
Expellens  furc&  rationem,  nunc  resonantes 
Ingeminans  scloppos,  dum  in  nigas  mille  redibit 
''  Libertas."    Tameu  hsec  et  multo  plure  locutus 
Clepsydras  poscit  plures  pulmoneus  heros. 

Interea  jacet  hie  porrectus  lumina  somno, 
Stertitque  incoxans.     Legit  alter  publica  scripta, 
Vel  dentes  penn&  levat.     *'  Heu !  Natura/'  ait  alter, 
^'  Quid  me  ali(^  poscis  ?"  meditans  stomachi  lupientis 
Delenire  famem,  et  rediens  post  tempore  plenus, 
Incusat  medici  calices  ventremque  solutum. 

Surgit  ad  hos,  callens  bene  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Alis  subnixus,  sparso  ore,  salesque  protervos 
Metitur  modio,  voces  quftcunque  monet&  et 
'PriliMTu  yojxfoiTtfey^  fingens.     Hie,  siquid  amoetium 
Venerit  in  buccam,  et  fabellas  narrat  auiles, 
EiFoetasque  sapit  leges  jurisque  medullas, 
Potu  plura  vomens,  et  colligit  auribus  escas 
Jam  saturis,  seque  ut  miretur  turba,  laborans. 


■  Vide  Coghlani  Mnemonica. 
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Omnia  transformat  faciem  in  miracula  rerauu 
Alter,  adesty  duris  involvens  sensa  loquelis, 

Rerum  desultory  atque  omnia  miscet  in  UDiun, 

Flans  simul  et  sorbens.     Medium  pro  fine  locatur. 

Finis  pro  medio.     Rerum  confundit  accrvos, 

FrontibujB  adversis  secum  pugnantia  pangens. 

^'  Te  revoca  ad  verbum,^  conclamant  unus  et  alter. 

'^  Quae  loqueris.  Chaos  est.  Quo  res  hsec  pertinet  atque  base? 

*^  En  nodum  in  scirpo !     Ipse  tua  te  cuspide  figo/' 

Tum  vero  in  quantos  se  contortuplicat  orbes ! 

Quam  ductat  labiis,  caperat^  fronte  sevenis ! 

Proh  Dii !  sub  pngnis  plutei  trepidant  scapuiarea.' 
Ergo  tu  istud  ais  I     Vivo  tibi  commodus.     At  si 
Nos  ita  compelleSy  non  compellabor  inultus. 
In  te  extra  verbum  peccabo,  scommate  Isesus. 

''  Scire  tuum  nihil  est.     Meudos^  colligis."    O  si 

In  terris  Heraclitus !    Jam  parceret  istis 

Invitus,  credo^  lacrymis,  dum  parta  tuentmr, 

Dum  penitus  pugnant,  et  litem  lite  resolvunt* 
-  Parturit  hie  contra.    Tumet  ille  medidlitjks  ardena 

Respondere  prior,  ruditque  pedaria  turba, 

Comua  quod  vincatque  tubas.     Sedet  ^olus  arce 

£t  premit  irato  luctantes  turbine  ventos. 
Solvitur  e^itemplo  coetus  clamore  secundo^ 

Puncta  ferunt  vulgus.     Turl>ae  sententia  vincit. 

Proxima  festa  dies.     Male  conciliata  parantur 

Prandia  com  vinis  et  piscibus  urbe  petitis. 

Tum  curvae  in  mensas  animae  atque  edentula  pocia 
Ilia  deripiunt  doliis  fructusque  trucidant. 

Depositis  curis,  grascatur  saucia  Musa. 
Nee  canis  a  corio  desistit.     Pnedicat  alter 
Alterius  famam.     Nemo  minor  est  Cicerone. 
Nee  credi  labor  est.     Res  est  ita  credula  vioum. 
Mollibus  auriculis  fiunt  oracula  laudes. 
Deinde  oritur  lepidae  libertas  vemula  Knguae, 
Tum  joca,  turn  cantus  Musis  et  Apolline  digni. 
Et  Rexy  ''  Ed  miseris  brevis  est  hie  fructus  homullis. 
<'  Damnosi  bibite,"  inquit,  et  incubuere  cohortes. 
Tum  calices  truncos^  multo  jam  mane,  viroaque 


■  ^*  Serviis  scapularis''  quod  Plautinum  est,  idem  vult,  quod  servus  sem- 
per contusus ;  unde  nos  pauld  fortasse  audaciib  **  plutei  scapulares  ^  deriTar 
mus.    Similiter  Butlenis  in  loco  celeberrimo, 

^  And  palptty  drum  ccclcsxsstick." 
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Labentes,  lapso^  lapsuroiB  ordioe  nuUo^ 

Ccruere  erat,  culpSl  late  dominaote  magistrft. 

Nos  tenuit  vinctos,  sub  inens^,  crapida  somvo. 
TuiQ  ver6  (horresco  referens^  nam  somnia  vera 

Post  mediam  Doctem)  epecies  certissima  renim 

Objicitur  menti,  vicisque  videtiur  in  ipsts 

Inter  anum  et  pupam  cousurgere  rixa  procacem. 

Non  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  merkoria  avane 

Deseruit  vetulte  ancilla,  novosque  penates 

Idcolit,  eC  quaestib  rationem  tercet  eandem : 

Hinc  odia  et  surguot  irte  subito  capitales, 

Hinc  protoa^  et  verba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summam. 
jinus ^'  Dii  te  eradicent,  quie  sic  mihi  vana  minaris^ 

"  Pignientisque  omai  frontem,  neque.  parciiis  aequo 
Laudasy  quicquid  babes  venale,  gradusque  moleslos 
Grandifly  quod  paucos  nostne  paiil^  ante  farin«^ 
Dives  pollicitiii  lact^sti.     Quin  age  scbceno 
lUita,  turpi  bomum  quadrante  extrude  Falemum. 
Hospita,  fae,  vappis  fis  et  nebulonibus  aodes. 
Nostra  domus  pura  est,  prensosqiie  in  crimine  tanqiiam 
Serpentes  refugit.     Vestr^  se  jactet  in  aul& 
Perfidus.  olyop^oof,'  cogens  sub  signa  novella 
Pantolabum  acurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem." 
Puella.^^^^  Ad  restim  tibi  res,  sapientum  octava,  revertit 
Nostra  omnia  lb  est.     Multo  plurea  sumus.    At  tie 
Quisque  odit^  vinum  ut  fugiens,  sycopbanta  meraca. 

'^  Ilicet  ad  corvos,  Acheruntis  pabula.    At  iinde 
Tanta  fides  meriti  i  nisi  quod  fiducia  crevit, 
Hie  fore  vel  nusquam,  quae  quaerit  quisque  viator. 
Sed  dolor  unius  Daoaos  pervenit  ad  onmes: 
Et  fragili  frustra  sperans  illidere  dentem 
Offendis  solido.     Neque  quenquam  impune  lacesses 
Posthac/nec  fraudes  quisquam  patietur  inultus^ 
''  Nee  deridicula  et  turpis  fastidia  nasi. 

Tcmpus  erit  quo  tu,  quai  nunc  excludis  honestos^ 
Pallanta  ititactum  perraagno  optaveris  emptum, 
*'  JMutatam  sortem  deserto  iu  limine  plorans." 


»  "  Nay  though  the  U'each'rous  Upster,  Thomas, 
Hangs  a  new  An^el  twa  doors  from  us, 
As  one  as  dauber«  hand  can  make  it, 
In  hopes  some  straneer  may  mistake  it, 
We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  true  old  Angel  inn.'' 

Suife, 
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Concurrit  vulgus  animum  clamore  fatentes. 
**  Hanccine  an  banc  sequeris  i  sabeas  alteraus,  oportet/' 
Adsunt^  formido  decoctorutn  et  nebulonum, 
ProctoreMy  prytanesque,  et  csetera  prima  virorum. 
Turn  praelectonait  qiudam  gravitate  sevenis ; 

''  Ambas  inscribo  sceleri.     Qiiae  juttior  anna 
''  Sunipsity  scire  nefas*    Haec  ScyUa  est,  jHa  Cbarybdis; 
^'  Par  diis  invisum.     Frvais  hinc  lapsa  juventus, 
*^  Ante  annos  homines,  monitoribus  ardet  iniqua. 
**  Hinc  omnis  morbi  cai^  est,  morumque  malorum 
'^  Messis  me  insanum  concinnans;  qualiter  olim^ 
**  Diggorio '  ante  focum  grandes  imitante  cotbumos, 
'^  Res  male  processit  dominis,  operseque  diumae. 
''  Sic  modo  jam  nucibus  positis  puer^  esca  flagelli, 
**  Rana  bovem  sequitur ;  quasrens,  cur  aurea  *  non  sint 
'^  Ssecla;  quid  annonam  indSndit ;  seu  necne  tyranni 
'^  Jure  occidantur.     Priscum  est  parere  magistris. 
*^  Priscum  est  Newtonum^allere  et  dogmata  Lockt^ 
''  Qua&que  malum  est  nescire,  velut  bellaria  pastus 
**'  Fastidit  perjias  stomachus  camemque  bovinam. 
''  Quod  satis  est,  sibi  quisque  sapit,  neque  curat  haberi 
''  Graecus  homo,  totusque  aliena  negotia  sectans 
<'  Excutitur  propriis  :  ^  O  Jupiter  optime/  quis  noD 
*^  Exclamaret  avus  ?     Videas,  quo  pertinet  ista 
''  Pra^oquis  ambitio  Buccae,  cum  vult  imitari 
<'  Rudentes  asinas,  et  ovantes  gutture  corvos/' 

Fit  turba,  atque  ambas  lapides  et  saxa  loquentes 
lictores  rapiunt  ad  dira  ergastula.     Somnis 
Excussus,  voveo  Diis  depellentibus  agnam, 
D^inde  ad  haram  titubo,  temulent^  de  grege  porcus. 

MJRMADUCUS  LAWSON, 

Coll.  Div,  Joann,  et  Univ.  Schol,  S^c. 
Cantabrigia,  In  Comitiis  Posterioribus, 
-  A.  D.  1814. 


»  Vide  "  All  the  World's  a  Stage.** 

*  Anglic^y  **  Why  are  not  payments  madein'biiUiim?'' 


SIS 

TO  THE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1814. 

1.  Templa  et  sobria  pocla:  chapel  and  tea.  Chapel  being 
abo^  half  past  fi?e  in  the  afteraoon^  and  tea  following  soon  after, 
will  bring  the  evening  wa)k  to  near  seven^  the  hour  at  which  these 
societies  meet. 

4.  See  a  poem  written  in  Latin  by  some  Italian,  entitled 
«  Laudes  These." 

6.  An  allusion  to  a  line  in  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil. 

7.  Hermann:  a  plodding  German  critic,  on  whom  Pprson 
wrote  a  satirical  epigram. 

8.  Bob  :  another  German^  whose  works  have  been  edited,  and 
swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  by  Schaefer. 

10.  Loca  acu  tango  corrupt  a  :  *^  while  1  patch  together  as  with 
m  needle ;"  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  slang  of  critical  writers. 

15.  Tres  quart  urn  ludere  quicum  in.  tahulis  pictis :  ^^  to  make 
up  a  rubber  at  whist ;"  a  strong  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  speaker, 
who,  with  true  patriotism,  bresiks  a  private  contract  to  perform  his 
public  duties. 

16.  Publica  verba:  "  common  conversation  and  civility," 

17.  Mandamus  laqueos  proctori  et  verbera:  "we  vote  a  halter 
and  cat  of  nine  tails  for  the  proctor.''    Nothing  is  more  common. 

19.  Ginncz  vir  gregis ':  *'  the  bell-wether  of  the  motley  |proupe.'' 

ft  1 .  Ludos  his  uilos :  *^  any  stage  play .'^ 

€£.  Cultumque  professus  trossulm:   *^  the  man  of  fashion  af* 
fscting  gaiety." 
'  84.  Stercoreus  r  ''  smelling  of  the  stable." 

26.  Doliari  ventre  rotundus :  ^  with  cagUke  paunch  rotund." 

€7*  Sese  aliqucm  credem :  "  not  thinking  small  beer  of  bim« 
lelf." 

87.  Tramafigura :  **  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  shape.*' 

28.  Unctis  incompius  braccis:  "uncouth  widi  greasy  small- 
clothes." 

£9.  Jactaniior  Anco:  Ancus  is  mentioned  as  a  braggart  by 
Virgil  in  "  jactantior  Ancus." 

d£.  Calamistris  semper  inurunt:  "  turn  with  your  curling 
irons." 

34.  Non  nemo :  may  be  understood  either  as  a  mere  individua], 
or  as  a  man  of  importance. 

35.  Pugillaris :  '*  filling  the  hand." 

36.  Regum  tetrarchas :  ^'  the  prime  ministers  of  state.** 
86.  Ctuercus  Pelasgas :  "  oaks  of  Dodona." 

38.  A  line  of  Virgfl. 

40.  Non  sibi  segenitum :  "  bom  to  be  a  public  dhiMBfti 

suppi.  cut.   jNo.xviu.     yoii.\aL. 
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41.  Antithetas  rasas :  '^  refined  antithesises." 

41.  Trutihotaque  commata  ructat:  *'  be  belches  forth  efeor 
balanceJ  periods. ' 

42.  Phaieraiaque  dicta  :  ^*  gorgeous  expressions/'  literaUyy 
^'ords  equipped  in  all  their  trappings. 

44.  Quid  prothesis,  quid  possit  epenthesis:  figures  of  rhetoiic. 

45.  Tectoria:  "white-wash." 

46.  Sigria  scyphis  velut  includens :  ''  as  one  carvitig  devices  oo 
plate." 

46.  Test esque  frequent es  magnidicm  laudat :  "  be  qaotes  nani^ 
reus  authorities^ '  another  phrase  out  of  the  critical  slang. 
48.  Astuta  ingenunm  vulpes  imitata  leonem.    Horace. 
49-  Multum  in  parvo.     Horace. 

52.  A  proverb.     "I  like  the  dish  but  not  the  pudding,  my 
'-  service  to  you.** 

53.  Euge:  "  hear,  hear." 

64.  Theatrales  opera :  "  hirelings,  engaged  to  applaud  a  new 

plaj  or  actor." 
35*  Oleo  tranquillior :  '' more  composed  than  oil.'' 
56,  Sermones  node  paratos :  "  a  speech  made  over-^iight** 
60.  Speratque  repente  prodire  orator:  "he  flatters  himself  he 

^hall  leave  the  room  orator  complete." 

6l»  Dimidium,  qui' capita  habet.     Horace. 

63.  Ovdl  ygO;  "  not  a  grunt.*'    Aristophanes. 

64.  Calique  meatus  describent  radio.    Virgil. 

66.  Mr.  Coghlan  recommends,  in  bis  new  art  of  memory,  die 
portioning  out  a  room  into  so  many  parts^  and  affixing  a  particular 
event  or  meaning  to  each  part ;  by  which  help  the  learner  will,  OQ 
going  into  any  room  and  looking  at  that  part,  recal  readily  the 
meaning  affixed. 

6S»  "  He  puts  on  a  bold  countenance,  or  pretends  to  wipe  his 
nose  when  there  is  no  icicle  depending." 

70.  Focaria  vergit :  **  which  the  kitchen-maid  pours  out  for 
him.*' 

72.  Hilum :  ''  a  jot." 

73.  Stomachaius  Apollo :  ^'  tliis  wiseapre  overcome  vrith  dis- 
gust." 

74.  Deludijicans :  "  making  game  of." 

74.  Quam  te,  puer,  ut  sis  vitatis,  metuo  :  ''  how  apprehenshrt 
I  am,  child,  for  your  safety." 

76.  Ante  pilos :  "  before  your  beiard." 

77.  Eloquio  sed  uterqueperit  orator,    Juvenal. 

78.  Exantlans :  *'  drawmig  out." 

79.  *^  Sentences  devoid  oi  spirit,  and  manufactured  in  in  ua- 
Workman-Uke  manner." 
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80.  ^'  Like  the  town-crier,  or  some  schoolboy  saying  off  his 
lesson  to  his  master/' 

81.  P er solas  nugas :  "  downright  nonsense.' 

82.  Surrepium  e  Scotia  thesauris :  "  filched  out  of  the  Edin- 
burgh review/* 

84.  Lucemasque  in  sole  adhibet :  ^'  hell  hold  you  a  lanthom  at 
noon  day.'* 

84.  Putidus:  "pragmatical." 

85.  Expellens  furca  rationem:  *' transporting  common  sense 
for  life." 

86.  Scloppos :  a  word  expressing  by  its  sound,  its  meaning ; 
called  by  sailors,  binnacle  words,  bombastic  expressions,  or  jaw- 
breakers, which  they  offer  to  chalk  up  on  the  binnacle. 

86.  In  rugas  mille  redibit  libertas :  "  while  the  word  liberty 
comes  over  a  thousand  times :"  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  wrinkles 
of  a  woman's  garment.  This  line  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  this  passage,  is  a  delineation  of  the  mob  orators  too  frequent 
in  our  days. 

88.  Clepsydras  poscit  plures :  "  calls  for  more  time  to  speak.'' 
''  And  now  would  1  add,  (but  1  see  the  uplifted  hammer,)  five 
minutes  being  allowed,  and  no  more,  which  time  is  determined  by 
a  watch,  Mr.  President,  and  a  hammer."  Old  'Woman  s  Maga- 
zine.p.  189- 

88.  Pulmoneus :  "  long-winded." 

90.  Stertitque  incoxans :  "  he  snores,  sitting  cross-legged.** 

90.  Publica  scripta :  *^  the  paper  of  the  day." 

91.  Denies  penna  levat :  **  picks  his  teeth," 

92.  Lupieniis :  ''  ravenous  as  a  wolf." 

93.  Plenus :  ''  crop-full." 

93.  Post  tempora  :  "  after  long  absence." 

94.  Medici  calices :  ''  the  apbthecary's  purging-dose."  Thi^  he 
does  to  extenuate  his  long  absence,  the  calls  of  nature  being  the- 
only  legitimate  pretext  for  leaving  the  room. 

96.  Alts  subnixus  sparso  ore :  "  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  dis- 
tended mouth.'' 

96.  Salesque  protervos  metitur  modio :  "  he  measures  out  to 
theqa  his  jests  by  the  bushel/' 

97.  roces  quacunque  moneta  et  ji^/utora  yof^^o^ay^  Jingens : 
"  coining  words  on  any  stamp,  and  expressions  tacked  together  as 
by  a  nail/' 

99.  Venerit  in  buccam :  "  comes  into  his  brain." 
100.  *'  lb  deep  read  in  obsolete  statutes  and  the  very  marrow  of 
jurisprudence.'^ 

101.  Polu  plura  vomens:  a  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who 
exaggerates  and  tells  what  he  hears  or  reads  with  additions  of  hia  qhv«v« 

105.  Rerum  desultar:    '^skipping  from  ons  \Vi\Di^V)«sii^^V 
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Ovid  baf  desulior  amoris ;  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  dragoot 
M'ho  has  two  horses,  and  rides  them  by  turns. 

105.  Omma  miseet  in  unum:  *'  shakes  op  all  hia  arguoMb 
together  in  a  sack." 

lOf).  Flans  si  mil/  et  sorhens:  ''  breathing  and  drawing  breaA  it 
ouce."     A  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who  contradicts  hmseif. 

109.  Te  revoca  ad  vcrbum:  '^confine  yourself,  Sir,  to  tb 
question  before  the  house." 

111.  En  nodum  in  scirpo :  "  a  knot  in*  a  bulrush."  Thb  fa  a 
proverb  intimating  you  make  a  difficulty  where  there  is  none,  a  bol- 
nish  being  perfectly  smooth. 

111.  Ipse  tun  te  cuspide  Jigo:  "  I  combat  you  with  jrour  owi 
argimients,  Sir." 

112.  Se  contortuplicat :  '' he  writhes  himself.** 
lid.  Ductat  labiis:  ^'  makes  wry  mouths.'* 

113.  Caperata:  "frowning.** 

1 14.  Pluiei  scapulares :  "  the  thumped  tables^** 

115.  Eigo  tu  islud  ais'if  "you  do  then  mean  to  say  so,  do 
you,  Sir  ?" 

1 15.  Fivo  tibi  commodus:  "  I  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
you.' 

116.  Non  compellahor  inultus:  *^  VA  have  you  know,  Sir,  1 
won't  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  impunity. 

117.  In  te  extra  vcrbum  peccabo:  "  I'll  have  a  more  practical 
redress,  Sir,  than  words  can  give." 

1 13.  Scire  tuuhi  nihil  est :  "  what  is  your  ipse  dixit." 

1 18.  Mendose  colligis:  "  you  make  a  false  inference." 

1 20.  Porta  tuentur :  "  while  each  defends  his  offspring.** 

121.  "  While  tiiey  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  settle  one  diqpvte 
by  another."  . 

122.  Parturit  hie  contra:  ''  this  man  is  breeding  a  reply.** 

123.  Pedaria  tnrba:  "  the  voters  who  dont  speak;*  the  men 
ayes  and  noes.  The  Roman  senate  used  to  divide  into  two  parts, 
as  is  sometimes  now  done  at  county  meetings ;  hence  those  wbo 
merely  went  from  side  to  side  were  called  pedarii,  from  pes,  a  foot. 

124.  Rudit  quod  vincat :  "brays  louder  than." 
124.  A  parody  on  Virgil's  "  celsa  sedet  JEolus  arceP^ 

127.  Puncta ferunt  vulpis:  "the  multitude  prevail.''  Tic 
Romans  used  to  vote  by  ponits  being  made  in  a  piece  of  paper,  n 
is  done  now  in  the  chapel-bills  at  Ounbridge.  Hence  the  phraM 
"  carry  their  point.** 

128.  Festa  dies  :  '*  the  anniversary  dinner.*' 

128.  Male  conci/iata :  "  procured  at  a  dear  rate*"  This  I  cm 
say  from  sad  experience. 

129.  Urbe  petitis :  "  procured  from  town." 

L30.  Curva  in  mensai  amnu&:  ^^  %^U  imbruted  in  glattosj*" 
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ISO.  Edentula  pocla :  ^^  verj  old  wine ;"  literally^  '^  so  old  as  to 
have  lost  all  iu  teeth." 

132.  Grtecatur  saucia  musa:  '^  the  muse,  intoxicated,  revels/* 
153*  Nee  canis  a  com :  a  proverb  answering  to  the  English  on«, 

^  die  tradesman  still  smells  of  die  shop." 

133.  Pradicat  alter  alterius  famam :  "  each  one  blazons  fordi 
die  other's  glory."  1  believe  thb  is  common  at  most  public 
IMetifigs. 

136.  ^  Flattery  is  gospel  to  delicate  ears.'' 

137.  Vervula:  "flippant." 

.  139.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  heathen  argument  for  drinking. 
Herodotus  mentions  some  nations  that  used  to  produce  an  human 
•kttU  on  the  table,  which  the  president,  taking  in  his  hand,  said 
idw  fw  xai  ri^io,  ttra-iM  yap  airodavdif  roiourog.  However,  in  these 
enlightened  ages,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  host  to  say 
to  his  guests,  '  come,  gentlemen,  it's  getting  late,  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  time."  I  have  been  witness  to  this  myself  several  times. 

139.  Rex:  '*  the  president."     Horace  mentions  the  rex  vini. 

141.  Calices  truncos:  "  broken  glasses." 

141.  Multojatn  mane :  "  the  morning  being  now  well  advanced." 

143.  Culpa  late  dominante  magislra:  "excess  being  Uie  or* 
der  of  die  day." 

144.  Crapula :  "  repletion.* 

148.  Pupam  procacem :  "  a  malapert  miss." 

149'  Nisi  quod  meritoria  avara  deseruit  velula  ancilla :  "  but 
tkat  ahe  being  chambermaid,  had  left  the  hotel  of  the  covetoitt 
M  hag.'' 

IM.  Cajntalei :  "  deadly."* 

153.  yerba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summam  :  "  language  only 
fit  for  the  gods  in  the  gallery." 

154.  Dii  te  eradicent :  "  may  the  gods  tear  thee  up  by  the  root.'^ 

155.  PigmentU:  "rouge." 

156.  Crradusque  molestos  grandis:  "  and  stnittest  with  a  con* 
edUed  gait." 

157.  Nostra  pumlo  ante  farina :  "  lately  of  our  society ;"  this 
it  ea  allusioo  to  those  who  left  the  old  society  for  the  new. 

.  158.  Loctasii:  '^cajoled;"  literally  milked  over. 

158.  Schano :  "  an  oil  extracted  from  the  bulrush,"  used  only 
bjr  die  very  lowest  order  of  women  at  Rome. 

.  UO*  Turpi  hornum  quadrante  extrude  falemum :  "  get  rid  of 
j^fg  this  year's  claret  for  a  mere  dirty  farthing."  This  is  an  alle* 
gmical  allusion  to  the  spirit  of  opposition,  which,  as  it  lowers  the 
fare  in  coaches,  to  it,  in  this  case,  reduced  the  original  fare  of  aeveH 
dallings  for  non-attendance  to  three  shillings. 

160.  "  Make  yourself  a  house  of  call  for  every  rake  and  cox- 
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comb.^  Before  the  separation,  it  was  customary  to  admit  none 
into  the  society  hut  men  of  exemplary  characters  and  severe  livei 
— this  is  alluded  to  in  the  four  following  lines :  since  that,  I  believei 
BO  one^  however  exceptionable,  has  been  rejected  at  either  society. 
16^.  Vestra  sejactet  in  aula  :  a  parody  on  Virgil's  Ula  se  j^C" 
tel  in  aula  £olus. 

169.  Perfidus  olvox^og:  it  is  common  in  all  trades  for  the  fore- 
man to  set  up  for  himself  after  a  certain  time,  if  dissatisfied;  and 
particularly  among  publicans  for  the  tapster,  or  head-^waiter,  to  do 
this  after  having  married  the  chamber-maid.* 

l65.  Cogens  sub  signa  novella :  '  pressing  into  this  new  ser* 
vice." 

164.  A  line  of  Horace,  meaning  any  low  worthless  characters. 

165.  Sapient um  octava :  an  ironical  expression,  ''  you  array  of 
reserve  to  the  seven  wise  men." 

165.  Restim:  «  a  halter." 

166,  Nostra  omnis  lis  est :  ^  it's  a  hundred  to  one  in  our  favor." 

166.  Multo  plures  sumus :  this  is  actually  the  case. 

167.  Vinum  utfugiens :  "  as  wine  going  oflF." 

167.  Sycophanta  meraca :  "  you  double-distilled  old  syco- 
phant." 

168.  Ilicet  ad  corvos :  '^  you  may  go  be  hanged.*'  A  commoB 
execration  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

168.  Acheruntis  pabula :  a  term  of  reproach  to  an  old  persoD, 
"  you  fodder  for  the  sexton." 

170.  "  TTiat  those  accommodations,  looked  for  by  every  travel- 
ler, were  to  be  met  with  here  at  your  house,  or  nowhere ;'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  old  society,  virhich,  fearing  no  op- 
position, like  a  saucy  landlord,  rejected  strangers  at  its  own  ca- 
price. 

171-  This  is  a  line  of  Ovid;  the  next  line,  and  half  of  the  one 
after,  are  Horace's :  an  allusion  to  the  rejected  candidate,  whose 
repulse  gave  rise  to  the  new  society. 

173.  Offendis  solido  :  '^  you  hit  against  a  rock.' 

174.  Fraudes:  "  your  impositions." 

175.  *'  Nor  the  mockery  and  disdain  of  your  ugly  sneer." 
177*  A  line  of  Virgil,  in  allusion  again  to  the  rejected  an- 

didate. 

180.  Subeas  alternus :  '^  you  must  take  one  side  or  the  other." 

181.  Decoctorum  et  nebulonum :  ^'  spendthrifts  and  profligates:'' 
the  first  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  cook  who  overboils  the  meat 

182.  '^  Tlie  proctors,  magistrates,  and  other  seniorities,  vA 
heads  of  houses."  ^ 

183.  Pt (elector:  "a  tutor." 

^    184.  Jmbas  inscribo  sceleri:  ^^  I  charge  them  both  with  mil- 
practices." 

1  S6»  Par  diis  invimn  :  *^  accuv^ed  pair." 
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186.  Frenis  lapsa :  "  slipping  the  bridle.** 

187.  Iniqua:  "ungovernable." 

189,  Me  insafnim  concinuam :  "  making  me  fit  for  Bedlam." 
196.  Diggorio:  Diggory  was  a  spouting  butler,  who  deranged 
all  the  domestic  economy  of  the  family  by  his  mania  for  acting ;  he 
is  represented  as  brandishing  the  carving-knife,  when  waiting  at 
lable^  in  the  character  of  Alexander ;  is .  sawing  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  floor,  to  make  a  trap-door  in  it  for  a  stage ;  and  fastening 
up  the  housemaid  in  the  oven,  to  represent  Juliet  in  her  co£Sn. 

191.  Opera  diumtt:  "  the  daily  routine  of  business." 

192.  Nucibus  posUis  :  "  having  dismissed  his  toys.** 

192.  Escajiagelli :  "  the  banquet  of  the  rod." 

193.  Rana  boveta  sequitur :  <'  being  but  a  frog,  imitates  the 
ox ;'  an  allusion  to  the  fable. 

193.  Cur  aurea  nan  sint  secula:  "  why  this  is  not  the  golden 
age."  This  play  on  the  word  aurea  will  hold  good  in  every  language. 
J  94.  Quid  annonam  incendit:  "  what  makes  corn  so  dear." 

195.  Priscum  est:  ^'  'tis  out  of  date." 

196.  Newtonum  callere :  "  to  be  deep  read  in  Newton." 

197-  f^elut  bellaria  pastas  fastidit  pernas  stomachus  carnemque 
bovinam :'  "  just  as  a  stomach,  cloyed  with  giagerbread,  can*t  touch 
your  good  wholesome  beef  and  bacon." 

SOO.  Gracus  homo  :  "  a  profound  Grecian." 

fi03.  Pracoquis  ambilio  hticae:  "this  premature  ambition  of 
the  chaps;"  the  metaphor  of  pracoquis  is  taken  from  fruit  forced 
l^afore  Uie  natural  season. 

fi05.  Fit  turba :  "  a  bustle  ensues." 

£05.  Lapides  et  saxa  loquenies:  '^  uttering   Billingsgate  lan- 
guage*"    . 
.     206.  Lidores :  "  the  proctor's  men,"  known  by  the  name  of 

Imll-dogs  in  Cambridge. 

206.  Ergastula :  "  house  of  correction." 

207*  Voveo  diis  depeUenlibus  agnam:  the  Dii  depcllentes,  or 
averiiiuci,  were  the  averters  of  ominous  dreams.  Accordingly, 
after  an  ill-boding  vision,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  them.     Clytemnestra  does  this  in  JEschylus.' 

208.  "  After  this  I  reel  home  to  my  stye,  being  an  hog  out  of  the 
drunken  crew."  Tlie  members  of  St.  John's  College  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  from  some  unknown  cause,  been  nick-name^  hogs* 

%*  Our  readers  wiil  admire  the  ingenious  allutions,  and  the  happy 
imitations  in  this  Dripos,  with  the  humorous  notes  in  the  Gloc^ 
sary.  In  using  a  familiar  style  in  the  verses^  the  Author  hasper* 
nutted  himself  a  few  inaccuracies.  We  suggested  obvious  emeU" 
dations;  but  his  sense  of  modesty  would  not  suffer  the  poem  to 
appear  in  any  form,  but  that  in  which  it  was  originally  pre* 
sented.  May  we  ask  whether  there  should  not  be  some  "  Censof 
Casiigatorque,*'  to  fix  his  **  Imprimatur "  on  University  com" 
positions  ?    £o. 


BEXTLET 

DLFLMDED  FROM  A  CEJMGE  OF  PL4CJARISR. 


Pope,  who  werr  aD  m  dbe 
fbe  Oxford  wb,  whoa  1 

Ob  tkb  nlyect  I 
thing  die  Oxford  people  kk  off 
Vizzaans :  and  wkee  they  had  doae,  ^t 
agarnst  Bcatlc^'s  deleace  :  who  mAtmaij 
GltxoMBjy  and  gK«a  this  proof  of  hii 
pas^ge  quoted  b^  him  from  JanhlicBB^  ow  which  both  he  and  Viz- 
zaoiuj  had  foinided  their  dixovcficay  is  difcieutfy  tiMialed  bj 
them.  «<  The  thing,  as  1  mid  it,"  mm  the  Dd^or,  ^  is  thai: 
The  PyA^oreaaa  eiigoiiied  all  the  Greeks  diat  entered  ihinmlni 
into  the  society,  to  ose  etery  imamiis  wmdhtr  iomgrne^  [fwvjT  ;^fHbi 
rf  rarpif].  Ocellus,  therefore,  being  a  Dorian  of  Ijaca' ' 
Lat^e  writ  in  the  Doric.  This  I  took  to  be  Jambficna, 
Bot  Vizzanius  has  represented  it  thns :  That  diey  enjoined  all  tint 
came  to  them  to  use  the  mother  tongue  of  Croiomm,  which  was 
the  Doric.  Whether  Vizzamos  or  1  have  hit  upon  die  tme  mean- 
ings cerA^ifxr  a/i  competent  readers  Kill  not  be  of  a  mind.**  p.  384 
of  Dis.  Def.  To  this  the  Oxford  men  had  nothing  to  rcpfy; 
thotsgh  in  the  future  editions  they  replied  to  many  p^uts  of  the  De^ 
fence:  and  yet  1  will  ventore  to  say,  this  very  D^ntre  was  hii 
conviction. 

''  Observe  the  diffidence  of  the  concluding  words ;  so  contrary  to 
the  Doctor's  manner^  that  one  would  suspect  he  was  conTinced 
Vizzanius  was  ri^ht.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  Doctor^ 
between  his  writing  the  Dissertation  on  Phakris  and  this  Defeme^ 
had  looked  into  Jamblicus ;  and  found  (as  you  will  find  if  yon  look 
into  him)  that  it  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Yet  I  will  ventnre 
to  say  the  words  of  Jamblicus  taken  separately ,  just  as  they  ars 
quoted  by  Vizzanius  without  the  context^  would  have  been  trans- 
lated by  every  man  who  understood  the  Greek  idiom  just  as  Dr. 
Bcntley  translated  them.  From  whence^  f  conclude,  that  when 
Dr.  Bentley  wrote  the  Dissertation  on  Pbalaris,  he  had  seen  the 
wonts  of  Jamblicus  no  where  but  in  Vizzanius  ;  consequetttly,  the 
cl.arcc  upon  him  was  just. 
"  I  remember  when  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hare,  who  idotized 
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Bentley,  notwithstanding  his  critique  on  PhsBdrus,  fisinuated  to  vat^ 
he  thought  I  was  too  hard  on  Bentley  in  the  £d  B.  ^d  Sect,  of 
D.  L.  I  told  him  the  story  I  here  tell  you ;  and  Ae  confessed  I  had^ 
indeed,  spared  him.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  tlie  persons  I 
hinted  at  in  the  note,  who  had  extravagantly  thttered  Dr.  Bentley, 
were  Bp.  Hare  in  his  Letter  of  Thanks,  &c«aud  Dr.  S.  Clarke  in 
the  preface  to  his  Csesar,  They  were  hotb  afraid  of  him.  Be- 
fore I  leave  this  suhject,  I  will  just  tell  yoi  what  Mr.  Pope  told 
me,  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret  concerning  the  Oxford  per* 
formance — ^That  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narrative  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  die  bookseller ;  which,  too,  was  corrected  for 
bim :  diat  Friend,  the  Master  of  Westminster,  and  Atterbury, 
wrote  the  body  of  the  criticisms ;  and  that  Dr.  King  of  the  Com- 
mons wrote  the  droll  argument  to  prove  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  and  the  index.  And  a 
powerful  cabal  gave  it  a  surpristug  nm.'* 
fVarburton  and  Hurds  Correspotidence.      Letter  v.  pp.  9 — !!• 

*^  The  secret  was  this  :  Dr.  Bentley  having  pretended  to  discover 
fbat  Ocellus  Lucanus  did  not  write  his  book  in  the  common  dialect^ 
as  it  is  now  extant,  but  in  Doric ;  (Dissert,  upon  Phalaris,  8^c. 
p,  VI.)  His  adversaries  (Dissert,  examined,  p.  54. J  charge  him 
with  having  stolen  this  discovery  from  Fizzanius,  This,  Dr. 
Bentley  flady  denies  (Dissert,  defended,  p.  384.^  But  the  onlj 
proof  he  gives  of  his  innocence  is,  that  the  Greek  passage  quoted 
above  from  Jamblicus,  on  which  both  he  and  Fizzanius  had 
founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated  by  them,  &c.  8cc« 
From  whence  I  conclude,  that,  when  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  his  Disser^ 
tation  on  Phalaris,  he  bad  seen  the  words  of  Jamblicus  no  where 
but  in  Vizzanius." 

Warburton,  note  to  Div.  Leg.  H.  3.  p.  176.  ed,  1765,  or  p. 
574,  ed.  4to. 

Bentley  is  here  most  grossly  misrepresented.  1.  Tlie  discovery 
was  not  founded  upon  the  passage  of  lamblichus,  but  upon  a  pas- 
sage of  Stobaeus,  (Eclog.  Phys.  pp.  44-45.  ed.  Canter.)  in  which 
four  different  extracts  are  given  from  Ocellus  Lucanus ;  and  all  in 
the  Doric  dialect.  2.  Bentley's  defence  is,  that  he  might  very 
well  have  found  the  quotation  in  Stoboeus,  and  that  in  fact  he  did 
jBnd  it,  without  the  assistance  of  Vizzanius ;  and  that  once  having 
seen  it,  he  wanted  no  Vizzanius  to  lead  him  to  bO  obvious  an  ir> 
ference.  3.  His  mistake  (if  it  was  a  mistake)  in  his  interpretation 
of  lamblichus  most  certainly  did  not  arise  from  seeing  ^^  the 
words  taken  separately^  just  as  they  are  quoted  by  VizzaiuuS|  witL* 
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o«t  the  context  ;'V  for  the  words  are  not  quoted  at  all  by  Vizzaniiit. 
I  write  this  with  lis  book  open  before  me.  (Prof.  ad.  OcelL 
Lucammn,  p.  antepinvhy  ed,  Bonon,  1646. J  He  merely  gives  a 
reference  to  c.  34.  or  the  Life  of  Pythagoras. 

Gibbon  might  poisibly  have  a  particular  reference  to  this  very 
note  of  the  Divine  Le|ation  ;  when  he  says^  (Critical  Observations 
on  the  Sixth  Book  if  the  Mneid  p.  6.  ed.  London,  1794.) 
**  The  Bishop  has  entered  the  Usts  with  the  tremendous  Bentley, 
who  treated  the  laws  ofZaleucus  and  Charondas  as  the  forgeries  of 
a  sophist.  A  whole  section  of  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  is 
devoted  to  this  controversy : — but  Beutley  is  no  more^  and  W — a 
may  sleep  in  peace.'' 

As  to  the  secret  history  of  the  book  written  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name 
■gainst  Bentley^  Warburton  is  substantially  correct ;  but  he  does 
not  give  Atterbury  his  full  share  of  the  demerits  of  that  infamous 
libel.  I1ie  reader  may  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  by  reading 
a  leltwfrom  that  prelate  to  Boyle.  fNicAo/s'5  Correspondence  of  Jt- 
terbury.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  D'  Israeli,  in  hb  late  work  on  the 
Quarrels  of  Authors :  in  which,  however,  the  baseness  and  profli*^ 
gacy  of  Bentley's  calumniators  is  by  no  means  suflSciently  ex- 
posed. , 

Cambridge,  June  6,  18I4» 


ROBINSON    CRUSOEUS. 

LatinS    Scripsit    F.  J.  Goffaux,    humaniorum 
literarum  Professor  in  Lycceo  Imperiali. 

Paris,   1813- 

1  HE  Revolution  has  not  totally  dried  the  springs  of  classical 
literature  in  France.  This  work  of  Professor  Goffaux,  intended 
for  schools,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Campe. 
The  style  is  simple,  yet  neat,  as  our  readers  will  judge  by  the  spe- 
cimen, which  we  subjoin.  A  similar  work,  written  by  a  Parisian 
Professor,  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  intitled  HisTORiiS 
SACRiE  Epitome,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  some  of  the 
first  schools  in  this  country.  We  are  certain  that  the  subject  of 
the  latter  is  better  calculated  for  a  Christian  system  of  education 
than  the  adventures  of  Robintjon  Crusoe  ;    yet  we  doubt  not  that 
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many  persons  will  be  pleased  with  the  manner,  in*  which  die  tab 
is  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress.  It  has  already  reached  a  4th  edition 
in  France. 

Sequente  nocte^  Robinson  securus  recumbebat ;  fideles  Lamse 
ad  pedes  domini  jacebant ;  luna  splendebat  de  ccek),  acre  puro  traii« 

Juilloque ;  omnia  denique  in  rerum  natur&  alto  silentio  tenebantur. 
amque  Robinson,  labore  diumo  fessus,  duici  fruebatur  somno; 
parentum  vero  imago,  quae  crebro  recursabat,  ante  oculos  somni- 
antis  obversabatur;  cum  subit<S  terra  insolito  motu  tremuit,  tanto 
fragore  tamqne  horribili  mugitu,  ut  nmltae  tempestates,  velut  agmine 
facto,  ingruere  viderentur.  Insequitur  frequens  ten*se  motus, 
alius  alium  ;  exoritur  simul  furens  procella  qua  arbores,  qu&  ipsae 
dejiciuntur  rupes,  mareque  cum  fremitu  aestuans^  in  imis  sedibus 
conturbatur.  Dixisses  cuncta  inter  se  praeliari  elementa,  atque  uni- 
versam  rerum  naturam  in  exitium  ruere. 

Robinson,  mortis  angore  correptus,  i  spelunc&  in  vestibalum 
prosilit ;  prosilientemqiie  exterriti  Lamae  sequuntdr^  Vix  indd  aufu« 
gerant,  c&m  saxum,  in  quo  spelunca  erat^  ruinam  dedit.  Robinson, 
cui  timor  alas  addiderat,  per  ostium  vestibuli  se  proripuit,  Lamis 
anxi^  eum  insequentibus. 

Primiim  autem  earn  petiit  montis  vicini  partem  qu&  excurrebat 
in  nudam  planitiem,  ne  arboribus  ip^ie  concidentibus  obrueretur. 
Qu6  tendens,  subit6  magno  cum  terrore,  ingenteni  hiatum  eft  ips^ 
montis  in  parte  videt  unde  erumpunt  funms,  flammae,  favillae,  la* 
pides,  cum  materia  candenti  quarii  Lavam  appellant.  Vix  etiain 
fugft  morti  se  eripuit  ^  quippe  lava  candens,  torrentis  inslar,  rue- 
bat  ;  magna  autem  montis  fragmina  hinc  et  ind^  disjiciebantur. 

Turn  ad  littus  procurrit,  ubi  ipsum  nova  horrendaque  renun  forma 
excipit.  Turbo  vehementissimus  ab  onmi  coeli  parte  nimbos  coU 
legerat  quasi  alios  aliis  impositos,  unde  tarn  gravis  aquae  vis  8ubit6 
ruity  ut  omnis  regio  aquis  superfusis  inimdaretur. 

Tum  Robinson,  in  fa&c  malonnn  ambage,  quid  fugiat,  quid 
petat  iucertus,  aegr^  in  arborem  se  recipit ;  miseri  autem  Lamae 
undarum  a^stu  abripiuntur :  eheu  I  quim  graviter  illorum  ejulata 
aninms  ejus  vulneratur !  Qus^m  veliet  suo  eos  periculo  servare, 
nisi  iluctuum  impetu  longiiis  abrepti  fiiissent ! 

Saeviit  terrae  motus  adhuc  paululum ;  tum  repent^  omnia  silent, 
venti  residunt,  hiatus  ignem  evomere  desinit,  fragor  subterraneus 
cessat,  coelo  redit  pristina  serenitas,  omnis  etiam  aqua  exiguo 
temporis  spatio  eifluit. 

Robinson  ex  arbore^  in  qiiam  perfugerat,  descendit ;  sed  ani- 
mum  curae  obruerant.  Spelunca,  quae  sola  hue  usque  tutum  ipsi 
refugium  praebuerat,  diruta  penitus  videbatur.  Lamae  fideles  ca- 
rissimique  ante  ipsius  oculos  undis  abstracti ;  omnia  opera  peri6re ; 
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iperi^re  omnia  quae  in  futurum  moliebatur  consilia.  Mons  quidem 
flammas  evomere  desierat^  sed  ex  hiatu  tardusYumus  aterque  orie* 
batnr  :  unde  metuendum  erat  ne  ille  montis  ignivomi  naturam  itt 
po8terum  quoque  retineret. 

Turn  anxietate  et  angore  exhaustus,  ad  arboreni  ex  qua  descen- 
derat  se  reclinavity  gemitus  edens  miserabiles ;  et  sic  solatii  expers 
per  reliquam  noctem  remansit. 

Jam  dies  novus  oritur,  lux  autem  alma  miserum  Robinsonem  ia 
eodem  statu  deprehendit.  Neque  enim  somnus  dulcis  oculos  ejus 
clauserat;  neque  animum  subterat  alia  excogitatio  pra'.ter  tristem 
illam  luctuosamque  :   quid  nunc  de  me  tiet  ? 

Tandem  se  corripit,  atque  somuianti  similis,  ad  vastatum  domici* 
finrn  titubans  procedit.  Quantam  ver5  putatis  fnisse  ejus  Isetitiam 
€hai  baud  procul  a  vestibulo  carissimos  sibi  Lamas  salvos  inco- 
lumesque  obviam  sibi  prosilientes  conspexit !  Initio,  suis  fidem 
oculis  vix  habuit.  Brevi  autem  sublata  est  omnia  dubitatio  ;  illi 
cmm  accurrcre,  mauum  berilem  lambere,  Isetiiiamque  quam  ex  ejus 
reditu  capiebant  exultando  et  balando  exprimere. 

Tunc  autem  animus  Robinsonis  hactenus  fractus  dejectusque 
rnrsus  erectus  est.  Lamas  suosintuetur,  oculisque  in  coelum  sublatis^ 
hcry mas  laetitiae  pietatisque  testes  profundit.  Turn  amicos  reduces 
Istissimis  btanditiis  excipit,  usque  comitibus  procedit>  certiora  de 
^omicilio  visurus. 

Atque  ibi  Robinson  multo  miniis  damni  inienit  qu&m  prim6y  pro 
metu  et  animi  abjectione,  veritus  erat.  Laquear^  quod  saxo 
^onstabat,  erat  collapsum,  atque  proximam  terras  molem  secum 
traxerat ;  attamen  omnia  ista  rudera  i  spelunc^  removeri  posse 
videbantur^  ita  ut  laxiiis  ipse  commodiiisque  habitaret. 

Ad  hoc  accedebat  aliquid  ex  quo  intelligeret  hoc  sibi  felidter 
contigisse.  Cum  enim  accuratiiis  locum  inspexisset  ubi  saxum 
illud  dependerat,  magno  cum  stupore  cognovit,  illud  undique  solo 
molii  innixum  fui^se,  ade6  ut  maU  haereret.  Verisimillimum 
itaque  erat,  molem  hanc  impendentem  suo  pondere  brev)  delapsu- 
ram  fuisse.  Tunc  subit6  in  genua  prostratus^  gratias  Deo  egit  qu6d 
sic  iterum  servatus  fuisset,  ac  deinde  alacriter  ad  opus  se  con^ 
tulit. 


^B 
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Ei  prodesse  et  delect  are. 


NO.    I. 


1.  In  macrology,  a  word  preserved  by  Bailey,  although 
omitted  by  Johnson,  the  Greeks  are  at  least  our  equals ;  as  tfat 
following  very  humorous  and  fantastical  Epigram  by  Hegesauder^ 
proves  indisputably : 

JS'axxoyffVffioT^^^oi,  x**  XoTraSuQiraylicu* 
'JjxocTdcvooTreg/jSseXXoi^  vijAiTOXaijSXe^eXaioi, 

NvKT^Kotipaio^ayoi,  wxTiiraTotinXiyior 
Meiguxie^aTTciTai,  xa)  cruXXa^o^syciXajS^Tai, 

It  is  inscribed  Eig  FgafiiAauKovg,  With  all  due  deference,  how** 
ever,  to  so  distinguished  and  tasteful  a  writer  as  Hegesander,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that,  as  is  the  case  often  in  Billingsgate, 
the  sense  here  in  some  points  appears  to  have  been  held  cheaper 
than  the  sound.  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  a  man  who  might  have 
been  great  had  he  been  possessed  of  common  sense^  reads  fnfsyxa* 
Tawv^oyivsioi,  with  what  meaning  we  know  not.  The  component 
parts  of  the  word,  as  it  stands,  are,  we  imagine,  ^i;,  eyxoiTxnviywiM 
and  yevsioy;  and,  if  so,  the  truest  and  most  correct  idea  of  its 
meaning  will  be  obtained  by  imagining  an  old,  ugly>  avaricious 
skin-flint,  in  the  shape  of  a  paedagogue,  whose  nose  and  chin  seen^ 
chipped  out  for  no  other  purpose  undei'  the  sun  than — cracking 
nuts. 

2.  In  earlier  and  better  days,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  Univei^ 
Nty,  in  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  be  trained  up,  that  every  indi- 
vidual, previously  to  his  admission,  should  not  only  be  recom- 
mended by  some^non-resident  Master  of  Arts,  but  likewise  undergo 
an  examination  within  the  precincts  of  the  college,  of  which  he  wa» 
solicitous  to  become  a  member ;  that  so  it  might  be  brought  to  the 
test  whether  the  stripling  were  of  sufficient  promise  and  maturity 
of  understanding  to  warrant  his  removal  from  school  to  college. 
In  process  of  time,  the  practice  was  followed  up  with  less  and  less 
strictness ;  till,  ultimately,  it  dwindled  away  into  a  total  discon- 
tinuance.    With  some  societies  it  was  the  Bursar's  business  ta 
examine.    A  man,  we  have  been  told,  who  filled  this  offi/ 
was  appointed  examiner  in  a  certain  college  on  these  a 
and  who,  from  an  unfortunate  lapsus  (ingi)u&,  vi'Sl^  c?«^\  ^ 
kaowa  nmr*  i^^x^f  by  the  nick-name  ot   r«cw!a;Asi>  t«««w 
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put  the  following  question  to  the  candidate  for  admission^ — ^^  Boy^ 
.what  is  an  iambus  f'  '^  A  short  and  a  long  syllable/'  "was  usually 
the  reply.  "That's  very  true,"  (returns  the  Bursar)  "  but  I  want  the 

?,uestion  answered  classically.  What  says  Horace  on  the  subject  ?^ 
f  the  school-boy  emeritus  were  lucky  enough  to  remember  the  old 
line,  Syllaba  longa  brevi,  Sfc,  he  was  sure  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  compliment,  and  was  admitted  without  scruple  or  further  exami- 
nation. By  and  by,  the  gyp^  or  college-servant,  of  the  illustrious 
BurSdr  was  shrewd  enough  to  observe  the  peculiarity  of  these  ex- 
ftmioations ;  and,  from  hearing  it  so  frequently  repeated,  widi 
little  difficulty  learned  this  mysterious  definition  by  heart ;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  parrot  is  taught  (as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  it) 
^  to  say  de  great  dam," — the  ftlyaj  ogxag  of  Homer,  neither  more 
nor  less.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  gyp,  in  time, 
forestalled  the  examination ;  and  great  and  stupendous  was  the 
idea  which  honest  Par^beola  conceived  of  the  age  forth-coming, 
wbeu  he  found  that  not  only  the  stout  and  hardy  sons  of  the  North, 
the  translators  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  the  lai^age  of  plough- 
boys  and  carters,  (as  Gilbert  Wakefield  observed  with  more  spite 
than  truth)  but  even  the  elegant  and  Southern  imbecility  of  the 
ihore  polished  Neapolitan  (6  |xecn]|x^giy«f;  to  wit,)  could  say,  with- 
out prompting, 

SyJIaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus. 

But  what  would  this  par  nobile  say,  if  they  were  told  that  the 
above  line,  along  with  trie  paragraph  which  it  heads,  has  been  de- 
monstrated (as  it  has,  though  I  forget  by  whom)  not  to  have  been 
written  by  Horace  at  ail  ?  '  In  what  way  in  lieu  of  "  the  old 
Knumpsimus*'  they  would  club  together  their  wits  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  '^  a  new  sumpsimus  '^  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive.  See 
Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Phalaris's  Epistles. 

3.  '^  Romas  aliquando  pestis  fuit  tam  saeva,  ut  homines  in  vid, 
in  menssi,  in  fudis,  in  colloquiis  subit6  morerentur.  Itaque  ciim 
quis  sternutabat,  saep^  cum  stemutatione  spiritum  exhalabat,  unde, 
cikm  allquem  stemutanteni  quis  audiebat,  statim  occurrens,  Deus 
ie  adjuvet,  acclamabat.  Et  abhinc  adhuc  consuetudo  servatur,  ut 
'  cftm  aliquem  sternutantem  audimus,  Deus  ie  adjuvet,  acclame- 
JDQUs/'  Nug.  Ven.  p.  57.  In  our  nurseries,  at  this  day,  and  else- 
where as  well,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  child,  when 
sneezing,  saluted  with  God  bless  you.  This  has  been  traced  by 
Strutt  (if  I  mistake  not),  as  well  as  others,  to  a  similar  source. 
We  have  it  from  good  authority  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
plague  of  London  in  1 666,  the  miserable  victim  was  usually  seized 
with  violent  and  successive  sneezing.  Such  was  the  case  at  Athens 

'  \Ve  shall  very  shortly  lay  before  our  readers  an  elaborate  dissertation  by 
irj  ceiclrated  critic  of  ox\r  ov^n  country,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
-*»'»''•  na^ssage  is  iliterpolale(\.    Out  cotTfe*^^vv^«vv\\itOQ«Sj\'^Tw»iv«d  his 
^rom  one,  who  bad  heard  o^  Xlbas  >Mi^\iiQ\«ici^^'8Rtva6a^^ 
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also,  as  W6  are  told  by.  Thucydides.     Kai  ra  Irri^j  ?  t«  ^guyf  x«* 

4.  Well  was  it  remarked  by  Ovid  (Art.  Amator.  Db.  i.  159.) 
that  trifles  take  light  fancies.  Doctor  I^empriere  in  bis  Classical 
Dictionary  informs  us  of  one  "  Tryphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  and 
grammarian  of  Egypt,  in  tbe  sixth  century,  ^nho  wrote  a  poem  in 
twenty-four  books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  from  whicti  he  ex- 
cluded the  a  in  the  first' book,  the  j3  in  the  second,  and  the  y  iii 
the  third,  &c.''  For  my  own  part,  on  the  strength  of  this  infor- 
mation alone,  1  would  willingly  allow  Mr.  Tryphiodorus  the  honor 
of  a  high  and  exalted  station  among  that  luminous  fratemityy 
known  (if  known  at  all)  by  the  appellation  of  literary  fools.  Tliis 
despicable  and  childish  conceit  shows  the  man  at  once.  Of  the 
poet  J  1  say  nothing,  because  I  have  not  read  him ;  nor,  in  all 
likelihood,  ever  shall : — though,  even  so,  I  have  nearly  made  up 
my  mind  on  the  subject ;  as,  if  his  poetry  be  good,  it  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  good  poetry  having  been  written  by  a  fooL 
Yet,  even  this  phaenomeiion  has  more  than  his  parallel  in  one  Sota- 
dea,  from  whom  the  carmina  Sotadea  took  their  name,  lliis  man 
wrote  verses,  in  reading  which,  it  mattered  not  at  which  end  of 
the  line  you  began.    The  three  following  may  serve  as  a  specie 

men : 

Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  to  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  pertde  meios. 

But  Sotades,  poor  fellow !  was  a  fool  to  his  own  cost.  To  con- 
ceive the  labor  and  pains  that  compositions,  written  in  this  way, 
must  have  exacted  of  him  is  almost  impowible-  •  He  was  born 
under  the  same  star,  I  presume,  with  that  man  who  numbered  the 
vrords  and  letters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  recorded 
bow  many  times,  in  each  and  in  both,  the  words  and  and  the  oc- 
cuired.  Nor  is  this  an  ittiaginary  being  either ;  as  I  have  wit-v 
nessed  these  inestinsable  memoranda  with  my  own  eyes. — Some* 
what  analogous  to  thi^  mode  of  killing  time  is  the  game  ^ipips^  as- 
it  is  termed,  which  prevails  very  much  at  present  (particularly  in 
wet  weather)  with  the  idle  and  ineffective  part  of  one  of  our  Uni- 
versities at  least.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  playing  off  a 
pack  of  cards,  after  they  are  dealt  equally  between  two  persons, 
and  casting  up  on  both  sides,  during  the  process,  the  sum  of  the 
different  points^  be  they  black  or  scarlet  The  winner  is  the  per- 
son, in  wliose  hands,  after  the  cards  on  both  sides  have  been  ex« 
amined,  the  sum  of  these  points  or  pips  is  greater  than  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  otlier.  1  wish  one  of  these  pip-players  would  put  to 
me  the  trite  question  Die  mihi,  quid  melius  desidiosus  agam  ^ 

5.  The  names  of  the  inventors  of  the  Sapphic  and  di^ 
kinds  of  Alcaic  metres  are  well  known.    Tlv^  ii«ca<^  ^i  "^^ 


^8  Momi  Miscellanea  Subiecha. 

£r8t  framed  Heroics  and  Elegiacs,  not  so  >)?ell.  Phemonoe,  t 
priestess,  and,  according  to  some,  daughter  of  Apollo,  is  said  to 
have  first  invented  Hexameters ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  ever  written  : 

Sviifsgsre  mioa,  r  oloovo),  xripov  re  fjLeXio'a'oii, 

See  Diogen.  Lnert.  i.  40.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  2.  39.  Lucao,  v.  12& 
and  Pausan.  x.  6.  Some  afiirm  that  she  was  the  first  who  gave 
responses  from  the  oracfe  at  Delphi.  The  inventor  of  the  Pen- 
tameter is  said  to  have  been  Mimnermus  ;  although  the  discovery 
of  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  CaUinus,  and  by  odiers  to  Archilo* 
chus. 

6.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  extant  at  Canterbury  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  famous  treatise  Df 
Mepublicd :  but  it  was  unfortunatdy  lost  during  the  Reformation. 
As  this  was  at  that  time  an  umgue,  we  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
whether  the  work  be  preserved  or  not  in  tlie  Ciceronian  MS* 
(from  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  much)  lately  discovered  on 
the  suppression  of  a  monastery  in  Silesia. 

7.  A  curious  instance  of  false  quantity  occurs  in  a  Hendecan^ 
labfe  written  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Cessment  Sophocles  d 
jEw  ipiJes.  Easier  too,  than  we  imagined  -,  it  was  only  making  the 
fs  change  places. 

8.  Qu.  What  MS.  was  that  which  Morell  refers  to  in  his  Greek 
Thesaurus  under  the  word  yXoOvij  ? 

9.  Worse  than  Tryphiodorus,  and  half  as  bad  as  Sotades,  was 
that  poetaster  who  wrote  three  poems  of  one  page,  ten  pages,  and 
half  a  page,  respectively  in  length,  the  words  in  all  of  them  be* 
ginning  with  P.     Let  two  lines  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Perlege  porcorum  pulchcrriiua  praeh'a ;  potor, 
Potando  poteris  placidam  proferre  poesin. 

10.  Here  are  two  Epigrams ;  and  botli  good  in  their  way.  The^ 
first  is  calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  diink  there  ii 
nothing  like  working  simple  equations ;  the  second  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  ''  trade  and  traffic  in  riddles." 

Poma  Petrus  carpsit,  dccerpsit  &  arbore  Paulus ; 

Pumorum  numerus  quis  sit  uterque  latet 
Petrus  ait  Paulo,  duo  de$  mihi  poma  tuorum 

Pomorum, — niunerus  twic  mihi  dupkts  eritf 
Paulus  ait  Petro,  tria  des  mihi  poma  tuomm 

Pomorum, -^numerus  tunc  mihi  triplus  erit. 
Die  auot  poma  Petrus,  quot  Paulus  ab  arbore  carpsit; 

Si  qua  fides,  cedet '  blandius  ipse  tibi. 

Die,  quibus  hoc  animal  terrae  nascatur  in  oris, 
Masculus  est  mater  cui,  mulierque  pater. 

»  Who  has  HQt  te?kA  Btanift  Atq^braical  Problems  t 
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ON  THE  CONFORMITY  OF  THE 

GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SANSKRITA 

LANGUAGES. 

No.  II.— Vide  No.  XVH.  p.  219. 

In  the  sixteetith  Century  Henry  Stephens,  the, son  of  Robert, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  conformity  of  the  French  and  Greek 
laiiguages  in  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  and 
Conjuni^tion,  which  might  well  serve  for  all  the  modern  tongues 
Aat  are  the  allowed  and  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Greek  at^d 
Latin.  The  Greek  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Sanskrit,  alike 
not  only  in  the  general  contour,  or  outline,  but  also  in  the  niost 
intimate  structure  of  parts,  not  merely  in  the  regularity  of  their 
march,  but  also  in  the  anomaly  of  their  process,  come  down  pro* 
^Hiably  fyom  a  common  parent.  This  is  however  by  no  means  the 
universal  opinion,  and  <i'iih  the  majority  the  Sanskrit  has  the  pre- 
cedence. It  is  the  design  of  this  paper,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  and  close  connexion  of  the  two  languages,  to  show 
the  points  in  which  they  touch,  and  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
struction, from  whence  some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  their  rank 
and  order,  whether  the  one  may  have  been  long  prior  to  the  other, 
or  whether  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  antiquity,  and  the  scions 
from  the  trunk  of  a  primeval  language* 

In  comparing  the  Greek  and  die  Sanskrit,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  fcng  extracts  from  Caninio  or  Clenard  for  the  one, 
or  Wilkins  and  Colebroke  for  the  other,  but  to  mention,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  consistently  with  perspicuity,  certain  facts  in  the  gram* 
mar  of  each,  common  to  both,  which  may  be  verified  at  plea- 
sure. 

Tlie  Greek  resembles  the  languages  of  the  ^indu  class  in 
bdng  read  like  them  from  left  to  right,  ^ivhilst  the  Arabic,  Per*^ 
«ian,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  proceed  from  right  to  left. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  lrtters,"  and  vowels,  8cc. — ^The 
Sanskrita  language  has  fifty  letters  in  its  alphabet,  thirty-four  con* 
sonants,  five  vowels  widi  double  powers,  four  diphthongs,  and  two 
substitutes  for  nasals ;  but  of  the  thirty-four  consonants,  there  are 
but  twenty-three  simple  and  distinct  articulations  ;  for,  of  the  first 
twenty-five,  ten  are  but  aspirates  of  the  preceding  letters,  com- 
bined with  h^,  as  is  the  last  letter  Ksha,  made  up  of  Kd  and  shd, 
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as  Mr.  Wiikins  thinks,  and  the  most  learned  Professors  of  the 
language. 

The  vowelsy  8^'c. — ^The  simple  vowels  are  five,  with  ten  charac- 
ters to  mark  their  long  and  short  sounds,  the  semivowels  four,  the 
hissing  letters  three,  with  one  aspirate. 

Compound  consonants. — Where  one  letter  is  equitant,- and  rides 
upon  another. 

Where  two  consonants  meet  without  an  intervening  vowel,  thej 
coalesce,  and  form  a  compound. 

Apocope* — When  a  word  end*  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  whicb 
is  given  to  every  open  consonant,  not  followed  by  another  vowel^ 
is  cut  off  by  a,  mark  of  elision,  aa  in  vak,  talk,  which  without  i^ 
would  be  vaka. 

Accent. — In  the  old  Sanskrita  books,ra  small  perpendicular  line 
over  a  vowel  x  denotes  that  it  is  sounded  high,  a  parallel  line  under 
a  vowel  denotes  a  low  tone,  and  a  crooked  line  shows  that  it  pai^ 

takes  of  both. 

Aspiration. — ^The  fifth  vowel  Iri  short,  and  Iri  long,  s&ews  the 
floft  and  hard  breathing,  and  the  different  strength  of  the  voice  in 
pronouncing  a  syllable. 

The  Greek  letters.-^Tlie  letters  of  the  Greek  bnguage  are  £4, 
of  which  three  are  double. 

Vowels. — ^The  vowels  are  seven,  three  of  which  have  double 
powers ;  the  diphthongs  are  twelve,  six  proper,  and  six  imprap^. 
Of  the  seven  vowels,  two  are  long.  Eta  and  Omega,  two^  short, 
Bpsilon  and  Omicron,  and  three  doubtful.  The  Greek  has- also 
eight  semivowels,  Qne  sibilant, — ^three  aspirates,  and  three  com« 
pound  consonants,  and  certain  nexus  literarum,  in  which  a  letter 
or  a  syllable  is  mounted  upon  another. 

Accent,  aspiration,  and  apocope. — Elevatioa  of  a  letter  or 
lyllable  is  expressed  by  an  acute,  depression  by  a  grave,  and  tw» 
lines  meeting  in  an  angle,  or  a  circumflex,  show  that  the  syllable 
when  uttered,  partakes  of  both  high  and  low. 
.  Aspirate. — The  word  70|$^co  in  Greek  has  a  tenis^ over  the  firsl^ 
and  an  aspirate  on  the  second  rho,  and  is  pronounced  like  Iri  short, 
and  Iri  long,  the  5th  vowel  in  Sanskrit. 

Apocope, — "Eptov,  *  ^Hhjos,  and  Snigcir^^  with  apocope,  which 
cuts  off  the  last  syllable,   are,  i^k,  ^\,  o-xcog.    This  last  in  th# 

fenitive  is  cKarog  for  o-xcigotro; . 
(B.  The  permutations  of  vowels,  and  coalition  of  consonants  in  the 
Sanskrit,  occur  m  the  dialects,  and  the   poetic  licenses  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

Nouns  and  pronouns. — ^The  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit   agree  in. 


i«^ 


See  Eustathius  and  Caninius,  Gram.  Gr.  p^4. 
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having  three  genders^  and  three  numbers ;  and  in  declension,  the 
Greek  through  five  cases,  and  the  Sanskrit  through  eight;  in  the 
former  the  genitive  of,  and  the  dative  to,  include  by,  from,  and 
in  ;  in  the  latter,  the  third  case  is  bj  or  with^  the  fifth  from,  and 
the  seventh  in,  which  cases  may  have  been  formed  by  dividing  the 
latin  ablative  of  the  latins  into  three. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  the  Sanskrit,  that 
is  so  completely  filled  up,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  doubt  or  con- 
jechire,  whereas  in  the  Greek,  and  particularly  the  Latin,  you  are 
not  sure  whether  Othoni  and  Amori  in  the  following  passages^ 
be  in  the  dative,  or  the  ablative,  but  by  the  sense. 


•et  formidatus  Othoni- 


-placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori- 


since  Othone  and  Amore  will  agree  as  well  with  the  metre :  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  were  at  first  the 
same  in  the  singular,  as  they  are  still  in  the  plural ; — ^the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  Musa  in  the  ablative  is  long,  when  the  nominative 
18  always  short,  and  if  written  at  length  would  be  Musai,  like  the 
old  dative.  Quintilian  says,  some  make  casus  Septimus,  by  dividing 
the  abhitive  into  two,  by  which  it  is  more  independent  of  a  prepo* 
sitioD,  and  this  no  doubt  has  been  the  motive  of  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians in  making  eight  cases  instead  of  six. 

lu  the  Sanskrit  the  first  seven  declensions  end  in  vowels,  and 

^  —  ^  * 

the  eighth  in  a  silent  consonant.  In  the  Greek  there  are  only 
three,  the  first  has  four  terminations  of  the  nominative,  two  411 
consonants,  and  two  in  vowels. 

The  second  has  two  endings,  both  in  consonants. 

The  tliird  has  nine,  four  in  vowels,  and  five  in  consonants,  all 
increasing  in  the  oblique  cases. 

The  noun  ship,  or  boat,  in  Sanskrit  of  the  seventh  declension^ 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  of  the  third,  will  show 
the  difference  between  each,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
lecoiid  and  third. 

Greek  Latin. 

N.  mZi    Sing.      Ni/ff    Plur. 

G.  mhf     ^^  SaSp 

A.  y«u9         >5  Mmf 

1 


Navis    S. 

Kaves!^. 

Navis 

Navimn 

Nari 

Navibui 

Navem 

Naves 

Navfo 

NaVM 

Nave 

Navibe^ 

1 
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Sanskrit. 

Nau  a  boat. 
Sing«        Dual.  Plur. 

Case  I.  Nom»  Nau  Nauvau  Nauvah 

2.  Ace.  Navem  Id.  Id. 

3.  Implementive  Nava  Naubhyam  Naubhiah  by  or  witfr 

4.  Da^  Nave  Id.  Naubhyah  to 

5.  AbL  Navah  Id.    -  Id.  from 

6.  Gen,  Id.  Nauveah*  Nauvaxn  of 

7.  Locative  Nauvi  Id.  Naushu  in  or  oh 

8.  Voc.  Nau       Nauvau       Nauvah        O 

As  the  Sanskrit  shows  the  progress  of. language  amoag  die 
Hindoos,  so  does  the  Attic  with  the  Greeks,  in  being  more  com- 
plete than  the  dialect  of  the  Cohans,  who  have  no  dual  number, 
tor,  although,  every  dual  is  necessarily  plural,  yet  every  plural  i» 
not  dual,  but  when  two  only  are  spoken  of. 

Genders  in  Sanskrit  are  subject  to  the  same  irregularity  with 
genders  in  Greek,  and  equally  impatient  of  general  rule  without 
exception,  and,  as  like  endings  have  not  always  like  genders,  they  , 
are  not  to  be  known  in  all  cases  by  rule  or  reason,  but  must  be 
learnt  by  rote. 

Pronouns  are  alike  irregular  in  .their  declensions  in  Sanskrit, 
as  in  Grefek,  and  used  as  adjectives  in  both  languages^ 

Patronymics. — In  the  formation  of  Patronymics  in  Sanskrit, 
the  first  vowel  is  occasionally  augmented,  and  the  primitive  receives 
en  affix.  In  Greek,  the  first  vowel,  if  short,  is  sometimes  made 
long,  as  in  Ifg^roejxo^,  i7^raft/Si]f,  Pelops,  Pelopides,  which  latter 
cannot  stand  in  a  heroic  verse. 

Verbs. — ^TThe  different  kinds  of  verbs,  primitives,  derivatives^ 
aftd  nominals,  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  The  primi* 
lives  of  the  latter  are  such  as  have  for  their  roots  their  own  radical 
syllable,  or  syllables  divested  of  the  changes  of  inflection.  Thus, 
trap  and  yav,  8lc.  are  the  roots  of  the  primitives  trapyati ;  and  yavati, 
he  delighteth,  he  seeketh  in  the  third  person,  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
reckoned  the  first. 

The  brimidves  of  the  former,  as  re^cu,  have  the  consonant 
before  tne  last  vowel  of  the  root  for  the  characteristic,  and  forma- 
tive letter  of  their  conjugation,  which  precedes  Omega  in  the  pre^ 
tent  tense. 

Causah  and  reiteratives. — ^IThe  causal  verb  i^  a  derivative 
formed  upon  its  primitive,  by  introducing  the  syllable  aya  before 
tiift  termination,  and  by  making  ;^avati,  he-  looks  for,  yavayati^ 
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lie  makes  to  look  for,  or  seek,  as  in  Greek,  ^st/yei,  he  flies,  4>rjyx» 
^evuy  he  causes  to  fly. 

The  reiterative  verb  is  a  derivative  from  its  primitive,  made  by 
•doubling  and  modifying  the  original  root,  as  from  bhubavati,  bha- 
vitum,  to  be,  is  derived  bobhuyati,  be  is,  or  becomes,  often  or 
repeatedly.  So  in  Greek,  jSaco,  I  go,  ^e^aiico,  I  strengthen,  and 
confirm  by  going  again.  Thus  |3ai9^,  is  little,  weak,  one,  alone, 
opposed  to  w-oAAoi.  CEd.  Tyran.  v.  760.  /3g/3aioj,  firm  by  reitera- 
tion. 

Thus  fivi\og  is  a  threshold,  and  fiifirjXog  often  trod,  accessible  to 
M,  common,  and  of  course  profane. 

The  term  nominal  is  applied  to  such  verbs  as  have  for  their  root 
a  noun.  ,  From  the  noun  sayenah,  a  kite,  may  be  formed  sayenay- 
at^,  from  sayenayitum,  to  act  like  a  kite;  sayenayati  kakah,  the 
chough  acts  like  a  kite. 

So  from  the  Greek  noun  frtXu^ig  comes  avn^-eXagyFTv,  to  act 
like  the  stork,  and  return  favors.  ^iXitt/^s^v,  'ylAffavfp/^tiv,  to  act 
with  Philip,  and  do  as  Alexander  does. 

Voices  agree  in  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the  active,  passive  and 
impersonal.  The  pascfive  is  formed  in  Greek  by  adding  a  syllable 
to  the  active,  and  by  die  introduction  of  ya  in  Uie  Sanskrit  before 
the  termination  of  die  proper  active  form.  Intransitive  verbs  and 
verbs  of  motion  are  often  made  to  take  the  passive  form  in  the  first, 
(the  third  person  singular  of  the  Sanskrit)  when  they  are  used  in 
an  impersonal  way.  Thus  from  bhu,  bhavati,  bhavitum,  to  be, 
is  formed,  bhuyat6,  there  is  being,  as  bhuyat6  bhavata,  there  is 
being,  by  sir,  (by  you  sir)  i.  e.  you  are.  Thus  in  Greek,  lor/  cot 
filos,  there  is  life  in  you,  est  tibi  vita,  in  Latin,  or  you  live. 

Conjugations.  In  the  Greek  there  are  thirteen  conjugations; 
six  barytons,  three  contracts,  and  four  verbs  in  MI :  but  the  six 
barytons  may  be  reduced  to  four,  as  in  Latin,  because  all  verbs 
should  be  of  the  same  conjugation,  which  agree  in  the  samecharac- 
teriiitic  of  the  first  future.  The  contracts  and  the  verbs  in  Ml 
arise  out  of  the  barytons  which  have  vowels  for  their  character^ 
istics ;  ther«  might,  therefore,  be  only  four  conjugations,  with 
certain  varieties ;  and  the  four  might  be  reduced  to  one,  of  which 
TUTTO)  would  be  the  paradigm,  and  the  differences  be  called  dif- 
ferent rules  for  forming  verbs  through  the  roots.  In  the  Sanskrit 
there  are  ten  conjugations,  and  each  is  noted  by  a  particular  letter, 
characteristic  of  the  conjugation,  and  the  form  that  it  takes  in  the 
first  person  singular  of  die  active  voice. 

moods.  The  moods  are  the  same  nearly  in  both  languages. 
The  infinitive  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  tum^  Datum,  to  give,  is  the 
supine  in  Latin,  and  the  infinitive  in  Sanskrit ;  cbartum,  is  to  do, 
^d  bhavitum,  to  be. 

Augments.  He  first  four  tenses  of  the  first  conjugation  take 
Jljlong  a  by  way  of  augment  to  every  tennioatxouVie^tafi^ 
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or  Vy  in  the  scheme  of  terminations.:  see  Wilkins's  grammar,  p.  1^1. 
rule  163 ;  and  the  short  a  before  every  other  not  having  e  or  ai  for 
ibeir  initial. 

So  in  the  Greek,  certain  tenses  receive  an  augment  increasing 
'  the  number  or  the  quantity  of  their  syllables ;  and  when  the  word 
begins  with  a  consonant^  an  e  is  prefixed  to>i  tense,  which  is  called 
the  S3^11abic  augment,  and  when  with  a  vowel,  the  temporal,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  by  the  change^  of  a  short  vowel  into  a  long 
one.  In  Sanskrit  the  simple  vowel^,  short  and  long  b,  being  m  a 
3tate  to  unite  with  tlie  short  and  long  i^  are  changed  into  the  long  e, 
and  u  short  and  long  into  the  diphthong  or  long  6,  and  so  oa 
through  all  the  vowels. 

Thus  in  Greek  in  the  temporal  augment,  on  is  changed  into  if, 
with  an  iota  subscript,  au  into  iju,  01  into  eo,  and  u  attice  into  i}. 

The  Second  Conjugation.  The  characteristic  of  the  second 
conjugation  of  the  Sanskrit  verbs,  is  in  the  rejection  of  the  augment 
of  the*  four  first  tepses  of  the  first.  So  in  Greek,  the  verbs  be- 
ginning witli  alpha  followed  by  a  long  vowel,  admit  of  no  augment, 
like  Sanskrit  verbs  whose  first  letter  is  e  or  ai.  Certain  words  de- 
rived flrom  ola^j  «ivo^,  olwvog,  ola-rgogy  preserve  their  diphtfaoi^  un- 
dianged,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  no  tense  is  augmented. 

The  Third  Conjugation.  The  third  conjugation  has  for  its  cha- 
racteristic a  repetition  of  the  first  radical  syllable^  as  from  hu  the 
first  syllable  root  of  hetum,  to  sacrifice ;  like  Au  the  first  syllable  of 
668kv  in  Greek,  comes  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense ;  ho- 
hati,  huhashi,  huhami.  So  in  Greek,  verbs  beginning  with  alpha, 
epsilon,  omicron,  repeat  in  the  perfect  the  two  first  letters  of  the 
present,  and  from  •  axieoy  comes  akfjXxKa  for  ^Xexa,  and  ig^ptxa  for 
^^Mca,  and  the  verbs  that  arise  out  of  sa>,  /xo),  000,  ua>,  by  changing  as 
into  /x(,  the  short  vowels  before  eo  into  lorg  ones,  prefix  a  redupli- 
cation, as  in  08(0  Tj4y;fti,  ^ow  S/^a;fti,  <rrax  *l(rTr,iii, 

The  Fourth  Cq/tjugation,  The  sign  of  the  4th  conjugation  in 
Sanskrit  is  an  augment  in  the  middle  subjoined  to  the  root,  in  the 
form  of  a  ya,  in  every  person  of  the  first  four  tenses,  after  which 
they  differ  not  materially  from  verbs  of  the  first,  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  inflected  with  the  same  terminations.  Ma  the  root  of 
matum,  to  measure.     Proper  form  present  tense. 

1.  Mayate.  1.  Present  tense. 

2.  Mayase. 

3.  Maye 

Thus  Greek  verbs  beginning  with  8u^  and  w  such  as  toa-a^trriM 
and  evepymoi  assume  an  augment  in  the  middle,  and  make  m  the 
imperfect  Su<n)pgo'Teov,  and  euyipyireov. 

The  Fifth  Conjugation.    The  verbs  in  the  fifth  conjugation  ara 

noted  for  having  the  syllable  nu  subjoined  to  the  root  through  the 

iSrst  four  tenses,  after  which  ihey  are  inflected  with  the  termioations 

of  die  second  conjogaUou^    TV  tooX  wjl  ^,  ^.^*<A  w^t»xa»  or 
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return,  is  changed  by  the  foregoing  rule  to  sunu.  Thus  certain  Greek 
verba  have  nu  subjoined  to  the  root,  as  from  ^eso  comes  ^ewt/eo,  or 
Xiwofum  by  addition  of  Uie  i  the  half  of  id  the  old  Doric  eyeOf  as  we 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  yga^erfin  xa)  Id  avr)  rots 
vydf  and  the  interposition  of  j(t-u  between  v-u  and  the  pronoun  leo. 
"The  pronoun  was  originally  joined  to  the  verb,  and  made  rvirreoo, 
beat  I,  and  contracted  into  rvrrai,  just  as  it  is  in  Sanskrit.  The 
verbs  Xityyvvoo^vfut  from  t^erjyico^  ZoowuoO'Vin  from  l^wa),  0[jlvvijh  from 
-ofboco,  iri^yvtifki  from  fri^oo,  pvfYvviJi,i  and  ftoovvvfn  a^  all  formed  in  this 
way. 

Tenses.  The  second  preterite  of  every  conjugation  in  Sanskrita 
which  is  used  to  mark  time  passed  .long  ago,  and  remote  from  the 
xurrent  hour,  admits  of  a  reduplication.;  da  third  conjugation 
proper,  give,  makes  in  the  second  preterite  dadau,  he  ga>ve,  dadaya 
or  dadiya,  thon  ga'vest,  dadau,  I  gave  ,*  so  in  the  Greek  perfect  of 
TArreo  it  is  TiTt;J>§ — as — a. 

•  Syntax.  The  agreement  between  substantive  and  adjective^ 
the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  demonstrative,  the  nominative  ctise, 
nod  the  verb,  is  the  same  in  the  Sanskrita  as  in  other  languages. 
The  relative  pronoun  agrees  also  with  the  demonstrative  in  gender 
and  in  number,  but  not  always  in  case.  See  a  full  example  of  this 
in  Mr.  Wilkins's  Granuuar,  p.  6 19-  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Greek,  where  the  relative  is  in  the  accusative,  and  the  antecedent 
in  the  nominative  case,  as  rolo^  o7oy  iga$y  and  when  it  is  roiiaV  ol&g 
hqfSj  ind  both  in  the  same  case,  it  is  done  by  a  poetical  licence,' 
and  not  allowed  by  the  Latins,  who  translate  Talis  sum  qualem  me 
vides. 

The  Sanskrita  language  admits  of  two  nominatives  of  the  same 
{)erson,  which  in  a  modem  language  would  be  deemed  a  solecism^ 
as  when  in  the  Anglois  k  Bourdeaux,  the  Englishman  says,  Mon 
p^re  it  arrive,  the  audience  laugh.  But  it  is  not  -so  in  Greek,  where 
we  read  i7i}Xff/^i)^  eahis  ifot^  and  in  the  Hindoo,  savami  to  sah  saraay- 
ati,  thy  master  he  is  arrived,  savami  vam  sah,  the  master  of  you 
two  he  laughs  aloud. 

Adjectives.  The  adjectives  are  declined  in  Sanskrit  like  the 
Greek,  Divyah,  divya,  divyam,  with  the  Roman  termination  of  the 
•neuter,  and  the  accusative  in  m,  but  in  Greek  in  y,  itlos — dita — dsm. 

Degrees  of  Comparison.  Affixes  form  the  degrees  of  compa- 
rison in  Sauskrit,  as  tara,  nominative ;  tara,  masculine ;  tarah,  fe- 
minine; tara,  neuter;  tarum  for  the  comparative;  tamah,  tami^ 
tamum,  for  the  superlative ;  and  to  increase  the  intensity,  they  have 
terminations  in  yas  and  shtb ;  as  in  trap  satiate,  trap,  trapiyas,  more 
satiate,  trapishtha.  Thus  in  Greek,  ts^o$  is  the  comparative,  and 
taros,  oTOTo^  and  rrog  the  superiative. 
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Verb,  The  Greek  substantive  verb/ and  the  Sanskrita  are  alike 
in  being  both  anomalous.  Verbs  in  mi  want  the  same  tenses  whidi' 
the  contracts  are  without.  So  astum,  to  be,  in  Sanskrita  wants  ser 
vcral  teusfss  that  it  borrows  from  bhu^  be^  become. 

Sanskrita  and  Greek  Verbs  declined. 

Present  Tense. 

G.  eift)  els         ^o-rl  S.  ^smi         smah 

e(T[iev         loTg       Im  Asi  1st  ha 

Asti  sauti. 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  elfti  is  slaiy  but  in  the  old 
Greek  it  is  Iw),  which  brings  it  nearer  to  the  prototype  of  both 
languages. 

The  verb  lu  of  the  firjst  conjugation,  (see  Wilkins,  p.  l/ifi.)  go- 
verns a  double  accusative,  Akrura  conducts  krishna  to  ^iiathura, 
krishnam  roathuram  nay^ity  Akrurah.  We  find  this  to  take  place 
not  uncommonly  in  Greek:  Mr^ri  xoXctio-ce/xsvo^  pe^ij  aakov  iSUis 
'AyuiSiVi  II.  jS.  V.  195.  Care  should  be  taken  lest  in  a  passion  be 
do  the  Greeks  «vil,  i.  e.  to  the  Greeks.  'EfraivA  a-e  ravroL,  I 
praise  you  these  things^  i.  e.  for  this.  'Ogxi^eo  a-e  rov  teov,  i  adjure 
thee  God — by  God.  Kidms  ej^sre  ^jxa^  tutov,  as  you  have  us  a 
type,  (pr  a  type. 

Th^  nominative  case  is  omitted  or  ei^pressed  in  Sanskrit,  as  in 
Greek ;  Devi  vaka,  the  goddess  spake :  bhavati,  he  is,  where  the 
nominative  is  wanting.  3o  in  Greek,  efipivrtifre,  he .  thundered, 
iia-Tpa^Sf  he  lightened  :  i.  e,  God  understood. 

Having  now  exhibited  various  specimens  of  the  conformity  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Sanskrita,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  list  of 
words  that  appear  to  have  ha4  a  common  origin,  and  are  the  same 
in  both  languages. 

Sanskrita.  Greek, 

itar,  itera,  iterum,  another  hego^y  pe^,  gov, 

ek,  one  el$ 

dvi,  two  8mo 

dri,  three  Tp«T^,  rpta 

'  chatur,  four  TerreigUy  quatuor.  Latin,  nearer. 

pancha,  five  wevre, 

sapta,  seven  »rra,  septem,  L. 

ashta,  eight  ^xrcJ 

novu,  nine  iwia,  novem,  L. 

dasu,  ten  dUay  decem,  L. 

coelas,  heaven  xoTxo^,  coelum,  L.  hollow 

sthatum,  to  stand  ^  a-rrivxi,  arotrov 

gatum,  to  sing  ^alviiVf  canere,  L. 

plotum,  to  float  irXan-o^,  a^Xctv^  Quitare^  L. 
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asitum,  to  eat 

pitum^  to  drink 

itum^  to  go 

jnatUTUy  to  know 

yok-tun,  to  yoke 

tad^  that 

phula^  leaf 

saakfaa,  conch 

inascha,  fly 

kridaya,  heart 

traf),  please,  satisfy 

ania^  some  other 

nava,  new 

aarpa^  serpent 

bhruy  eye-brow 

yuguniy  yoke 

bhumi,  ground 

dhara,  earth 

nam,  name 

gana,  race 

nav,  ship 

danta,  tooth 

asitha^  bone 

jagriy  awake,  Snd  conjugation 

Gra,  after,  from 
ratri,  brother 
chachali,  chough 
attum,  to  eat 
padu,  foot 

supadu,  having  a  beautiful  foot 
devi,  goddess 
maha,  great 

maha  nandi,  to  please  greatly 
datri,  giver 
pratipadu,  first  and  15th  of  the 

lunar  month, 
sala,  a  hall 
aava,  own,  his 
lihu  2  c.  p.  lick 
anurudh,  love  again,  i.  e.  in 

imitation  of,  or  in  return 

janu,  knee 
pitri,  father 
nmdu^  humid 


<riT64y 

Irsov  from  £00,  eundum^  I  go 
yvaiiy    yvSAiy  know 

TO§e 
^t/AAoy 

fwla,  musca^  L» 
xapdla 

hm,  some  others 

VBOg 
ipVOVTiS 

t^iyyos,  jugum,  L. 
X^fji^s,  humus 

SvofjM,  nomen,  L. 
ywos,  genus,  L. 
voajs,  navb 
S^vra,  dente 
oarsov,  os  L. 

xogot^ 
hrOitiv 

fuiroScc 

Sea 

fji^iyu 

QOTflp 

vpuTOff  Dorice 

aix^y  sala,  Italian,  salle  Fr. 
tig,  sua,  L. 

anefm,  to  love.  N.  B.  rud  with  the 
preposition  anu,  love.  Rndh, 
Wilkin8,p.  £21. 

yiw 

vetnip 

—  humidus,  L. 
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Up,  anoint  aXf(^siV 

taneti,  stretches  out  ravt/fi 

udakana,  water  vSotrs  u5»p 

prechha^  ask  ■  precari,  L, 

echachi^  single,  each 

ush,  1  c.  burn  ■  ustus,  L.    ( 

cdh,  increase,  ■  adde  L. 

bauvach,  10  conjugatioD,  bark  ■  baubor,  L.  baugfa,  Eiig. 

chath,  10  c.  relate  >  chat,  Eng. 

mihu,  1  c.  make  water  >■  meiere,  L.  mictuBi 

datrena,  £  c.  reap-^ook  d^iwavov,  trapano  Italiao 

perd,  break  wind  ■  pedere,  L. 

dum,  6  c.  turn 

lup,  6  c.  lop 

savadu,  sweet  _  ■  suavitas 

apa,  under  (tfro 

ava,  from  a^ri 

upa,  by  viro 

pari,  about^  round  in^l 

duru^  hard  ■  dunrt 

ft 

{Finis.'] 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

JLue  rules  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  ktters, 
have  in  several  respects^  been  different  from  each  other,  and  so  un^ 
certain  as  to  their  authority,  that  it  is  of  no  trivial  advantage  that  an 
inquiry,  as  to  the  true  mode  of  pronunciation,  should  have  been  so 
well  begun,  as  that  relative  to  the  power  of  the  letter  gnain,  in- 
serted in  your  last  No.  As  a  specimen  of  correct  and  elegant  cri* 
tical  disGussion,^  that  inquiry  merits  a  distinguished  place ;  and  it  h 
only  as  offering,  with  no  less. deference,  some  observations,  which 
may  possibly  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
this,  and  some  other  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  that  the  M* 
lowing  are  submitted  to  your  notice^  and  if  you  think  proper,  to 
that  of  your  readers. 
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'  The  writer  of  the  inquiry  liaving,  to  my  apprehension^  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  power  of  the  gnain  is  that  of  some  kind  of  spiritus 
asperrimus ;  the  only  remaining  question  is,  can  it  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  precision  farther,  as  to  the  kind,  whether  it  be 
cimply  a  hard  aspiration,  or  an  articulate  sound,  together  with  such 
an  aspiration  ?  As  the  Arabic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  is  still  a 
living  language,  a  reference  to  the  p'owers  of  the  Arabic  letters 
seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  certain  method  of  forming  a  just 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Hebrew  letters;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
Arabic  seems  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  change  for  many  centur 
ries.  Now  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  we  find  two  characters,  the  ain 
and  gain,  retaining  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  gnain, 
and  holding  the  same  place  in  words  of  the  same  sense,  and  the 
tame  form ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabic  ain 
or  gain^and  the  Hebrew  gnain,  originally  designated  the  same  sound. 
The  sound  of  the  Arabic  ain  is  an  aspirated  sound  formed  in 
the  throat,  and  may  be  represented  by  ffh;  if  the^A  be  supposed 
to  bear  such  a  relation  to  g  as  the  Welsh  ch,  or  Greek  v,  does  to 
the  hard  c  or  k.  The  sound  of  the  gain  is  that  of  the  Nortbum* 
4>riaQ  burr,  and  may  be  represented  by  ghrr.  Whether  the  He- 
brews employed  both  these  sounds,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  known; 
though,  as  a  more  cultivated  people,  it  may  be  presumed  they  re- 
jected  the  harsher  "dound;  and  that  the  milder  is  the  proper  one  of 

the  Hebrew  gnain.  The  Arabs  read  i^s,  and  i^j  the  same  root 
as  7|y  lactarey  the  former  with  ain^  the  latter  with  gain,  and  with 
very  little  difference  as  to  the  sense.  1  he  former  is  translated  sus- 
ientare  familiam ;  the  latter  lactare ;  which  to  a  people,  whose 
principal  sustenance  is  milk,  is  nearly  the  same  thing.  This  seems 
more  like  a  distinction  of  dialect  than  of  sense ;  but  whether  this 
is  generally  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  Arabic  to  determine,  though  I  am  incnned  to  think  it  is. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  assume^  that  the  true  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
gnain  is  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  the  reason  why  no  corres- 

S indent  character  is  assigned  to  it,  in  the  Greek  expression  of 
ebrew  words,  will  be  evident,  viz.  that  the  Greek  alphabet  af- 
forded none,  arid  the  Greeks  probably  could  not  pronounce  it, 
or  consider  the  sound  otherwise  than  as  a  harsh  aspirate. 
And  for  a  similar  reason  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  sound  of  tig  or 

fn;  or  more  properly  ngn,  was  made  to  represent  that  of  the  gnain 
y  some  one '  whose  native  language  had  no  gutturals ;  and  was 
strongly  nasal.  Such  a  person,  in  the  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
guttural  ghy  would  infallibly  articulate  the  sound  of  the  ng  in 
strong  instead  of  it. 


'  I  suspect  that  it  really  was  so  done  by  Petrus  Martinus,  in  his  Hebrew 
Orammar. 
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The  Hebrews  having  so  long  been '  dispersed  among  other  tui- 
tions, the  colloquial  language,  which  they  learned  when  youi^ 
must  necessarily  have  affected  the  pronunciation  of  their  own  ;  aod 
therefore  from  European  Jews  we  cannot  expect  to  learn  any  very 
accurate  method  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  as  to  the  supposed  cor- 
respondence of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  with  those  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  in  this  and  three  ^nore  instances,  because  they  hold  a  si- 
milar, place  in  alphabetic  order,  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence ;  because  they  probably  would  substitute  a  necessary 
letter  for  one  which  was  not  so^  and  which  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce ;  though  they  had  their  alphabet  from  the  Hebrews,  as  the 
very  pame  of  Ccdmeans^  which  signifies  people  of  the  East  (and 
they  probably  were'  a  colony  of  the  Canaanites)  evinces.  With 
respect  to  the  gnain,this  supposition  is  a  most  unfortunate  one^  as  it 
makes  every  verb,  in  which  this  letter  occurs,  irregular ;  and,  where 
it  is  the  middle  radical,  the  root  forms  only  one  syllable  instead 
of  two.  Thus,  *my  ghubad,  becomes  obad ;  J^l^  shamagh,  shame; 
and  TJ^B  Paghaly  the  old  example  of  the  regular  verb,  Pol.  This 
is  of  itself  a  serious  objection ;  and,  should  the  Hebrew  student 
proceed  to  study  the  Arabic,  would  be  much  more  so,  as  it  would 
impede  his  recognising  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.  If 
he  does  not,  and  dislikes  the  guttural,  the  common  rules  of  express- 
ing the  gnain  by  gn  when  it  begins,  and  by  ng  when  it  terminates 
a  syllabic,  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  founa  the  most  useful. 

I  presume  that  the  same  idea  of  a  supposed  relative  similari^ 
of  the  powers  of  letters,  similarly  disposed  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  alphabets,  has  induced  the  authors  of  some  Hebrew  gram- 
mars to  give  to  the  samech  the  power  of  sh ;  and  to  the  schin  that' 
of  s  ;  to  the  tetli  Uiat  of  iJi,  and  to  the  thau  that  of  t ;  and  to  the 
he  that  of  the  vowel  e ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  old  gramma- 
riatis.     1  take  them  in  lliis  order,  because  it  admits  of  proof,  that 
the  innovation  is  decidedly  erroneous  in  the  first  instance,  and 
therefore  the  principle  also,  on  which  the  innovation  has   been 
founded.     For  the  proof  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to   Judges 
chap.  xii.  v.  6.     "  Then  said  they  unto  him,  say  now  Shibbolelh 
{rb^"^)  and   he   said  Sibbolelli  (Jl^nD)/'     In  these  words  the  » 
schin,  has  indubitably  the  power  of  sh  and  the  D  samech  that  of  s; 
because   he,  who   can  pronounce  the  s/i,'can  pronounce  the*; 
whereas  the  articulation  of  the  sh  is  found  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible by  whole  nations,  to  whose  language  it  is  not  proper.     In 
this  instance,  therefore,  tlie   reference  to  the  Creek  alphabet  is 
wrong,  and  the  principle  is  therefore  at  least  questionable  in  the 
others. 

From  the  places  of  the  ieth  and  ihetay  each  beings  the  ninth 
letter  of  its  respective  alphabet,  the  assumption^  that  their  pow,ers 
were  the  same,  is  certml^  plausible ;  but  however  plausible  it  may 
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be,  tbe  single  word  i^fl^^D,  TotXttuy  Talitha,  proves  the  reverse,  as 
do  also  the  proper  names  IW,  Svjd,  Seth^  and  ^r>y  Awry  Lot,  iit 
which  the  ID  corresponds  to  t  and  the  Jl  to  the  theta  or  tk.  And 
though  the  Gennan  Jews  cannot  pronounce  the  th,  yet  the  manner, 
in  which  they  attempt  it,  shows  a  traditional  idea  of  the  original 
power  of  the  letter ;  for  they  give  it  the  power  of  s  (unless  the  as- 
piration be  abated  by  dagesh,  when  it  has  the  power  of  t)  as  they 
-who  cannot  articulate  the  th  generally  do.  In  expressing  the  h 
by  5,  Buxtorf  has  also  generally  complied  with  the  custom  of  the 
J^ws,  and  written  Toras  for  n*T)J^  Torath  8cc.  whfen  the  T)  ends  a; 
word.  In  a  few  instances  he  gives  it  the'power  of  M,  as  in  D^IO^, 
sdiabbath,  which  the  Gennan  Jews  pronounce  shabbas. 

That  the  H  keth  had  the  power  of  an  aspirate,  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  disputed  ;  and  that  the  rt  he,  was  a  simple  aspirate,  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  expression  crfyicnn, ''/2a>)e,  Hosea,  my, 
r«?«,  Gaza,  T^lii^,  "Aag^j  the  earth,  KliT,  "lov  or  '/^ou,  Jehu.  In  this 
last  expression,  which  is  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  ij  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  the  character  of  aspiration,  which  it  is  known 
lo  have  had ;  (for  were  it  that  of  the  long  e,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  its  omission  in  other  copies)  and  if  so,  this  must  be 
the  leading  of  a  very  aiicient  copy. 

However  this  be,  the  instances  here  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  il  had  no  determinate  representative  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, when  the  septuagint  was  written ;  and  that  sometimes  a 
word,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  letter  in  the  Hebrew,  is  iii  its 
Greek  expression  written  without  any  alphabetic  representative  of 
it  whatsoever,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  H  was  the  character  of  a  simple  aspiration. 

It  may  still  he  urged,  that  this  admission  ^increases  the  number 
of  aspirates  to  an  unusual  degree.  I  grant  it  does ;  but  not  so  as  to 
cause  any  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  thus  be  accurately 
distinguished;  the  ^  gnain  being  pronounced  as  the  guttural  gh ;  tbe 
3caph  as  the  Welsh  cA,  the  nheth  as  the  German  ch  or  Spanish /; 
and  tlie  il  he  as  the  English  h  or  simple  aspirate.  It  should  here 
be  observed  that  the  ch,  or  aspirate  of  c  is  guttural  in  the 
Welsh,  and  palatical  in  tiie  German.  The  English  language  em- 
ploys none  of  these  except  the  simple  aspirate ;  and  therefore  to 
one,  who  speaks  the  English  language  only,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  necessary  distinctions  in  pronunciation.  To  such,  the 
most  useful  rules  will  probably  be  such  as  are  found  in  Bythner'» 
Grammar ;  or  to  give  to  the  etunn  the  power  ofgn.or  ng,  accord- 
irg  as  it  begins  or  ends  a  syUable^  to  the  caph  that  of  Ich,  and  to 
the  heth  and  he  that  of  h. 

If  what  has  now  been  advanced  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  in  reality  only  three  characters,  viz.  ^W 
f^r  vowels.    The  Arabic  has  the  correspondent  elif,  waWj,  iind  ye, 
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lind  no  more  in  its  alphabet ;  from  %vhence  it  may  be  ioferred,  dnf 
both  these  alphabets  were  originally  constructed  on  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  fact  the  Arabic  consists  of  little  else  than  cursivv 
characters  derived  from  the  Cbaldaic,  or  common  Hebrew  al^ 
phabet. 

This  scanty  provision  of  vo\YeI  characters  indicates  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  principle,  on  which  these  alphabets  were  origmally 
constnicted^  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  languages  .to  which  they 
were  adapted ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  a  great,  if  not  the  greater, 
number  of  words,  none  of  the  three  vowel  characters  is  introduced. 
Did  the  distinct  signification  of  different  words  depend  diiefly  om 
the  vowels,  it  is  evident  that  a  particular  attention  must,  in  con- 
structing an  alphabet,  have  been  paid  to  vowel  characters,  and  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  provided  to  mark  the  necessary  distinct 
sounds  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  alphabet  has  but  three  such  cha* 
racters,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  though  some  vowel  sound  is  neces* 
sary  to  be  added  to  a  consonant,  in  order  to  form  a  syllable,  dw 
sound  annexed  is  obscure,  and  that  no  great  precision  is  required* 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  huH 
guages ;  as  the  rule  given  in  the  grammars  of  these  langui^es,  for 
the  supplementary  vowel  is,  that  it  should  be  an  obscure  souody 
such  as  a  short  a,  or  as  the  u  in  the  English  word  but.  The  same 
inference  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  very  mode  in  whidi  addU 
tional  characters  or  points  are  used  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  as 
there  are  but  three,  fatha  for  a  or  £,  kesra  for  t,  and  damma  for  o 
or  u ;  and  if  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the  a  and  e,  or 
the  0  and  u,  produce  any  material  ambiguity  as  to  the  meanii^  of 
the  words,  undoubtedly  dbtinct  characters  for  each  of  them  would 
have  been  too  necessary  not  to  have  been  assigned  to  each.  Hiis 
inference  will  appear  the  more  just,  when  it  is  observed,  that  the 
roots  of  all  regular  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  -and  Arabic  consist  of 
three,  add  in  some  instances  of  four,  consonants ;  and  that  addi- 
tional consonants,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  person  it 
easily  determinable  by  reference  to  the  subject,  concur  in  fbrming 
the  personal  inflexions.  The  irregular  verbs  consist  of  three  letters, 
one  at  least  of  which  is  a  vowel,  or  the  simple  aspirate ;  if  a  vowd^ 
it  is  one  of  the  three  which  has  an  alphabetic  representative.  For 
these,  such  a  character  was  indispensable,  and  they  are  all,  exctpC 
the  aspirate,  the  characters  of  long  vowels ;  and  as  such  only 
to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  1  conceive  that  no  great  stress 
laid  on  the  supplementary  sounds,  and  no  great  precision  aa  to 
these  of  much  importance.  Perhaps  also,  where  the  nature  of  dbe 
language  and  a  regularity  of  the  mflexions  would  admit  of  it,  Am 
advantage  of  abbreviation,  by  omitting,  the  short  vowels  in  writing;^ 
might  have  contributed  to  the  custom  of  so  doing,  where  the  omia* 
f ion  was  not  likely  to  render  the  sense  ambiguous ;  but  for  g»» 
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Mral  use,  to  such  a  degree,  the  practice  mast  have  had  some  other 
cause  than  the  convenience  of  the  scribe ;  or  the  inconvenience  to^ 
the  reader  must  have  diminished  its  extent. 

To  the  inference  from  what  has  been  presumed  of  the  nature  of 
these  languages,  another  reason  for  the  small  number  of  vowel 
characters,  and  the  omission  of  vowel  characters,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent, may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  progress,  of  ia- 
Tention  from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  character.  The  first  »tep 
towards  an  alphabet  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  a  syllabic  cha« 
racter.  But  as  all  primary  attempts  are  imperfect^  Uie  first,  in 
this  respect,  probably  went  no  farther  than  to  have  detected  the 
number  of  consonants  which  with  vowels  make  syllables ;  and  the 
three  long  vowels,  which  of  themselves  constitute  syllables,  not 
'tisaking  any  nice  distinction  between  the  broad  a  and  e,  or  between 
the  o  and  «.  In  such  case  each  consonant  must  have  represented 
a  syllable,  it  standing  both  for  the  simple  consonant  together  with 
an  adjunct,  which  was  some  sound  not  clearly  determined  by  the 
ear ;  or  which  being  short  was  not  at  first  regarded,  as  being  easily  . 
inpplied ;  nor  would  an  error  in  a  short  sound  be  of  any  great 
consequence  m  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  sense  whereof 
mostly  depended  on  the  consonants  and  broad  vowels,  or  in  times 
when  a  language  was  not  so  far  cultivated  as  to  make  correctness 
of  pronunciation  a  requisite.  In  later  times  the  syllabic  alphabet 
may  have  been  brought  into  the  more  perfect  state^  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  Ethiopic  alphabet;  but  this  required  a  minute  an- 
alysis of  language,  which  was  probably  gradual,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment the  result  either  of  necessity  in  applying  the  original  alphabet 
to  another  language,  or  of  the  labor  perhaps  of  centuries  ]»  im- 
proving it,  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  original  language 
to  which  it  was  applied. 

If  then  the  Hebrew  alphabet  be  considered  as  syllable,  (but  as 
•j'llabic  in  a  rude  state  of  the  invention  pf  literal  character,)  it  will 
follow,  that  the  points  were  a  later  invention,  intended  to  remedy 
its  imperfection,  when  the  language  was  in  a  more  cultivated  state. 
Why  this  mode  was  adopted,  rather  than  that  of  adding  hew  cha- 
racters to  the  alphabet,  as  the  Greeks  did  to  theirs,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  unless  it  was  that  the  law  being  originally  written  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  imperfect  alphabet,  it  was  thought  to  be 
irreverent  to  write  it  with  any  additional  letters ;  and  as  the  copies 
of  the  law  read  in  the  synagogues  are  not  suffered  to  be  written  with 
vowel  points,  this  probably  was  the  real  cause  why  they  did  not, 
Even  the  points  themselves  must,  as  your  correspondent  T.  Y.  has 
yen  justly  observed,  have  been  but  few  originally ;  and  been  mul- 
tiplied by  degrees,  till  they  were  brought  to  the  state  in  which 
they  now  encumber  the  text ;  and  I  also  believe  that  the  simple 
point  was  the  first  employed.  Even  for  this  improvement  there 
must  have  been  some  necessary  cauae,  soine^VivX  ^Vsfvc^^^^H^iai^ 
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it  was  desir&ble  to  ascertain ;  and  that  cause  I  conceire  to  htm 
been  a  double  power  of  the  jod  and  vau.  For  it  is  Tery  remark- 
able, that  these  t>vo  letters  have  in  various  languages,  and  from  re- 
mote times,  and  probably  traditionally,  had  the  double  powers  of 
consonants  and  vowels.  The  first  use  of  the  point  was  therefore, 
I  conceive,  to  note  either  when  they  were  to  be  read  as  vowels,  or 
as  the  consonants  with  their  vowel  sound  annexed.    If  the  conmiOA 

Srauimar  rules  be  admitted  as  traditionally  correct,  the  latter  was 
le  original  use  of  the  poiitt;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  it*  This 
convenience  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more   general    appl]c»- 
tion  of  the  point,  by  making  a  similar  use  of  it  so  far,  as  that 
the  point   over  any  other  letter  should  stand  for  o  or  u,  and 
under  it  for  t.    The  point  in  the  vau  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
trivance of  a  much  later  date,  and  I  think  properly  a  dagesh  of  die 
vau  with  its  vowel,  as,  if  so  contemplated,  it  is  conformable  to  A^ 
general  use  of  the  point  in  the*  middle  of  a  letter.     Moreover,  when 
this  use  of  the  point  for  the  vowel  became  familiar,  the  convenieQoe 
of  using  the  point  alone  and  omitting  the  jod  or  vau ;  of  more  pro- 
bably, tliat  of  annexing  the  point,  where  the  jod  or  vau  had  casu* 
ally  been  omitted,  in  preference  to  interlmeation,  would  fllUggest 
itself;  and  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  suggestions,  the  fre- 
quent omission  of  these  letters  in  some  copies,  where  they  occur  ia 
others,  may  be  attributed.     In  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  pentateudi 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  omitted,  where  they  ought  regularly  toht 
found ;  and  hence  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  that  the  points  were  ndt 
invented  previous  to  the. separation  of  tl^e  ten  tribes;  since,  if  they 
had  been  so,  the  invention  would  probably  have  had  the  same  dfed 
on  it,  as  on  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouM 
therefore  be  very  desirable,  that  either  the  Samaritau  copy  should 
be  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  or,  at  least,  that  in  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  bible  the  maires  Icctioids  should  be  restored  wherever 
they  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  text.     l*he  invention  of  some  of 
the  points  1  am  inclined  to  attribute,  as  many  others  have  done,  to 
Ezra ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  they  then  became  nece^ 
sary  to  enable  the  priests  to  read  correctly.     In  the  sequel  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  made  a  nicety  of  pronunciatioa 
their  study,  and  to  have  completed  the  present  system  of  punctiuip 
tiou  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Afterwards  they  cooU 
scarcely  have  done  it ;  neither  would  it  probably  have  been  so  reve- 
rentially adhered  to,  had  it  not  been  received  as  that  sanctified  by 
the  usage  of  the  temple.    1  cannot  therefore  but  esteem  them,  so 
far  as  ginug  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  when  in  its  highest  state  of  cultivation;  and  cer- 
tainly even  to  us,  the  language,  when  read  according  to  the  points, 
has  a  pleasing  variety  of  sounds ;  whereas  when  read  without  them, 
and  according  to  the  common  rule,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
fame  vowel  sound  aimosV  deaXto^^  \\&  \«a(^\abUnce  to  a  real  Ian* 
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fUMgt,  and  is  intolenible  to  the  ear ;  though  I  must  confess  that  the 
"vulgar  mouthing  of  the  aas  and  ees  lately  taught  are  not  much  less 
ao.  One  who  can  read  with  propriety  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  long  and  short  a  or  e,  sufficiently  without  it ;  and  for 
the  press  (&  or  %)  the  usual  characters  of  these  vowels^  when  long^ 
would  be  much  less  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

fiiAerte  no  very  satisfoctory  rule  has  been  given  for  reading 
widiottt  the  points;  and  it  is  therefore  with  great  diffidence  I 
tenture  to  propose  a  method,  which  may  perhaps  have  some  ad- 
vandpq^.  This  is  to  write  the  pronouns,  and  the  paradigms  of  the 
verbs  (omitting  the  conjugations  pihil  and  pohal)  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced accordmg  to  tne  vowels,  and  to  commit  these  paradigms, 
and  also  the  pronouns  as  so  written  to  memory ;  and  to  exercise 
die  memory  according  to  the  paradigms  in  other  verbs,  till  the  ex- 
pression becomes  familiar.  As  to  other  words,  it  will  suffice 
%heM  a  vowel  is  necesisary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  any  one 
abort  vowel,  but  in  all  such  cases  to  use  the  same  vowel  for  this 
panf6ie.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  souud  will  thus  be 
avottfed,  and  the  mode  of  reading  will  be  very  nearly  the  true  one. 
This  method  would,  I  hope,  be  found  useful,  as  without  the  toil  of 
atfending  to  all  the  minute  and  troublesome  variations  of  the  points^^ 
it  may  enable  those  who  read  together  to  understand  each  other. 
Tbat  which  has  principally  induced  nie  to  offer  such  a  rule,  is  an 
i^fairtage  which  the  faculty  of  reading  the  Hebrew  without  points 
ftiforcb  to  the  student.  The  Hebrew  commentaries,  and  most 
idtfier  Hebrew  books  tbat  I  have  met  with,  are  printed  without 
ipraite,  and  many  of  these  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  tQ 
lUe  biblicRl  sdiolar.  Some  of  thene  are  written  in  very  pure  Hebrew, 
ptbers  have  a  mixture  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
titers  lived.  It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  as  diere  is  but  the 
jOld  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
atudy  the  language  for  the.  sake  of  this  one  book«  which  is  so  well 
jfranslated  into  otber  languages*  If  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  there 
Jure  no  other  books  of  the  same  ages  as  any  of  the  books  in  the 
JbiUe,  diis  indeed  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true^  that  there  are  many 
iilber  books  in  the  language,  and  for  tl^e  utility  of  the  Jewish  com- 
SMotators,  I  may  refer  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  Lightfoot  in 
bia  Horse  Hebraicae ;  and  any  one,  who  attempts  to  convert  the 
JWs,  oi^t  to  learn  first  fromf  their  own  writings  wbat  their  ob* 

ions  are. 

Liaharmon,  D*  C.  P-  R« 
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Chronological  Rethospect^  or  Mbmoibs  of  ^AePliiK* 

ciPAL  Events  of  Mahommedan  History;  from  the 
.  death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator^  to  the  Accession  of  the  JBm^ 

peror  Akbar,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moghul  Empirt  in 
•  Hindustan.    From  original  Persian  Authorities,  by  Major 

David  Price^  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service.    2  vok. 

ito.  (the  3rd  not  yet  published)  London,  1811. 


^Vlthough  the  Work  which  we  here  aflnoimce  has  not  hmtk  jet 
brought  to  a  conclusioPi  the  merits  of  those  parts  which  hatve  appear- 
ed induce  us  to  recommend  them,  in  the  strongest  manner^  not  omy  to 
Orientalists,  but  to  the  lovers  of  general  history,  and  of  extraordinary 
anecdotes,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  tra- 
cing to  its  source  that  torrent  of  wonderful  events  which  inundated  the 
lairest  regions  of  Asia,  and  overwhelmed  even  some  portion  of  the  Ea^ 
ropean  world,  and  exposed  it  to  be  subjugated  by  the  ferodoos  a]i4 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Mohanuned. 

^  Our  readers  will  be  enabled  tb  form  some  estimate  of  the  labor  en* 
ployed,  and  the  perseverance  displayed,  by  our  ingenious  author  in  the 
composition  of  this  Work,  when  we  inform  them  that  he  has  translated, 
(from  a  language,  which  **  all  who  run  can  not  read")  and  condenied 
into  his  **  Retrospect"  every  thing  instructive  or  interesting  that  can  be 
found  connectel  with  his  subject,  in  the  Great  Tarikht  or  Chipnideof 
Abu  Jau/er  Mohammed  Ben  Jarir^  sumamed  Al  Talari^  or  7*a&n^  and 
^escribed  by  the  learned  Ockley  ^History  of  the  Saracens,  voL  n..Intr. 
xxxiii. )  as  « the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  the  very  parent  of  their  History** 
— A  Manuscript,  of  which'  some  copies  occupy  eight  hundred,  some  a 
thousand  pages,  folio,  or  quarto — he  has  copiously  and  ju^cionsly  bor- 
rowed from  the  celebrated  Persian  work,  entitled  Rouzet  al  <S^,  or 
•*  Garden  ot  Purity,"  composed  by  Mirkhond^  andjgenerally  tran- 
scribed in  seven  or  eight  large  volumes— from  the  Kholauaet  ml  Ahk\ 
bauTf  and  the  Habib  asseir  of  the  Historian  Khondemir-^-'TecardM  of 
considerable  extent— from  the  Tarikh  Guzetdeh,or  **  Select  Chronick/* 
by  HamdaUah  Mastov^  of  Cazoin — And  other  rare  and  yaluable  an- 
nals. 

From  such  voluminous  manuscript  materials,  to  peruse  which,  ^tb 
the  attention  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  was,  in  itself^ 
a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Major  Price  has  collected  a  stock  of 
the  most  entertaining  ana  useful  information  respecting  an  occurrence 
that  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  stupendous  in  the  history 
of  mankind  —To  the  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  and  especially  cf 
the  enervated  PeriianS)  we  xAay  attribute  in  great  measure  the 
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•of  the  Musulxnans*  arms^  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  their  new  re- 

.     Oar  author  is  of  this  opinion,  and  thus  expresses  it  in  the  opening  of 
jiis  Work — "  That  there  existed  in  the  genius  of  Mahomedanism  some- 
thing calculated  to  inspire  the  most  powerful  energies  and  exertions, 
has  been  too  widely  and  fearfully  exemplified  in  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  its  votaries  to  be  made  a  question  of ;  but  without  conceding 
-too  hx  to  th^  opinions  of  some  very  distinguished  modem  authorities 
,on  the  subject,  there  are  in  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  belief,  that  its  early  and  rapid  advancement  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  degenerate  spirit  of  its  opposers,  arid 
•to  the  already  corrupted  state  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries.     If,  indeed,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  benevolence,  delivered 
in  spotless  purity  by  a  mild  Redeemer,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  had  even  at  that  period  through  human  folly  and  deprav- 
ity suftered  a  deplorable  perversion ;  if  the  minds  (^  men  were  become 
afready  unhinged  and  embittered  by  acrimonious  controversies,  by  im- 
'picas,  unavaihng,  and  contradictory  attempts  to  analyze  those  myster- 
ious properties  c^  the  Divine  Nature,  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  hu- 
toaoi  faculties  to  comprehend  ;  if  the  sole  object  of  pure  and  rational 
devotion  had  been  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of,  through  the  degrading 
substitution  of  image-worship,  *  through  the  cloud  of  martyrs,  saints, 
imd  angels  interposed  before  the  throne  of  Omnipotence  ;'  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which 
then  generally  pervaded  the  mass  of  society,  the  world  was  sufficiently 
^predisposed  to  embrace  any  change  or  innovation  that  might  be  re- 
Commended  for  its  adoption,  under  the  influence  of  superior  talents  and 
a  plausible  exterior  of  sanctity.     The  surprise  will  therefore  cease  that 
with  endowments  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  with  the  united  aid  of 
£raiud  and  violence,  the  self-commissioned  and  aspiring  legislator -of 
the  Arabs  should  have  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  uh  mmds  of  his  un- 
informed but  ardent  countrymen,  together  with  the  sublime  and  eter- 
dal  truth  that  there  is  only  one  God,  an  acquiescence  at  least,  if  not  a 
belief,  in  the  unconnected  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran  ;  and  in  the  fiction 

'  necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  establishment  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  less 
to  the  views  of  ambition,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  God. 

^  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  these  pages  to  delineate  the 
numerous  artifices  devited  by  the  Arabian  prophet  to  acquire  that 
tinbounded  ascendancy  which  he  is  known  to  have  established  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers-:  tp  lay  the  foundation  of  that  tremendous-sys- 
tfem  of  enthusiasm,  which  triumphed  for  a  time  over  the  sacred  ban- 
ners of  the  cross ;  which  scared  the  Roman  eagle  from  the  towers  of 

"dte  city  of  Constantine  $  and  which,  had  it  not  been  seasonably  arrest- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 

'of  its  author,  by  that  providence  which  directed  the  battle-axe  of 
(Varies  Martel,  would,  to  borrow  for  once  the  glowing  language  of  the 
eloquent  Gibbon,  peradventure  long  since  have  reared  tne  emerald 
standard  of  the  race  of  Fatima  on  the  pinnacles  of  St.  Paul's  Gather 

-dral.**    p.  2. 

t   The  History  before  us  commences  with  the. eighth  year  of  the  Hid* 
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f  «r«,  or  of  M9hamin€d*s  exile  from  his  oative  city  Mecca*  ^vbidk 
responds  to  the  year  629  of  the  Christian  era*  when  hostiHties  occv^ 
red  between  that  Arabian  adventurer  and  the  troops  of  HeradhiSv 
Emperor  9f  tb^  east.    In  the  first  volumes  which  contains  above  sis 
hundred,  pagesy  we  are  conducted  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centorjf 
or  to  the  y^ar  of  Mohammed's  sera  13%  through  the  reigns  of  Abv^ 
bekr^y  Omar,  Othman  and  AU— the  Kholqfa  rathadeinf  orthodox 
legitimate  Khalifs,  as  those  first  successors  of  the  prophet  axe 
jminated— from  them  the  reins  of  empire  were  traimerred  to 
Mauweiahy  (first  Khalif  of  the  Ommeyah  dynasty)  Yeszetd» 
ah  II.9  Merwaun,  Abdulmelek,  Wsdidy  Sultman»  Mutauscm  BilU^ 
Y^zeid  IL,  Ha^aum,  Walid  II.»  Yezzeid  III.,  Ibrahim*  and  Mciv 
waun  Il.y  with  whose  flight  into  Egypt  and  death  the  first  Volmne 
concludes. 

From  this  we  shall  extract  some  passages  relattre  to  that 
tyrant,  Hejauje,  the  son  of  Yussuf,  who  died  (probably  of  the 
pediculosus)  at  the  age  of  fifty  four,  in  the  year  714^  or  of  the  JXjem 
95.  Having  informed  us  that  this  monster  had  by  his  arbitrary  ■Mi^ 
dates  alone  caused  the  deaith  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  tmentw  ltM» 
sand  persons,  **  there  were  after  all,"  adds  the  historian,  <<foQ]ia  iatlia 
difierent  prisons  of  his  government,  when  providence  thoi^t  fit 
relieve  mankind  fiom  his  oppressions,  no  less  than  thirty  th/mmiMl 
and  twenty  thousand  women  ;  many  of  these  confined  in  that 
of  prison  mvented  by  himself,  without  roof,  in  which,  dtematdy 
posed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vicis^tudes  of  eoU^ 
heat,  and  rain,  the  unhappy  victims  were  left  to  suffer  under  efeff 
Yariety  of  pain  and  wretchedness.  To  the  execration  in  which  he  wan 
tiniversaUy  held  by  the  subjects  of  his  authority,  Hqanje  was  not  en» 
tirely  a  stranger.  One  day  while  passing  through-a  piece  of  gromd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medeinah,  he  observed  a  man  employed  it 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  with  whom  entering  into  conversatioii»  at  adl> 
ed  him,  among  other  questions,  what  sort  c?  a  man  he  considered  He* 
jauje  to  be ;  the  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  ad» 
dressing  himself,  very  bluntly  replied,  that  he  was  a  profl^te  and  fla^ 
gitious  miscreant ;  *  knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?'  said  Heiauje— ^<  perhaftt 
not,'  replied  the  peasant  — *I  am  Hejauje,' exclaimed  the  tyrant — ^*aad 


I,'  added  the  peasant,  with  considerable  presence  of  mind» 
thou  who  I  am  V  <  no,'  said  Hejauje— <  I  am,'  proceeded  the  odmi 
<  one  of  the  clients  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Zobedr^  among  nqr 
odier  afflictions  subject  to  a  derangement  of  intellects  for  three  dafa 
in  the  year ;  to  my  misfortune,  that  on  which  we  have  met  is  one  of 
those  days !'— Smiling  at  the  promptitude  of  the  reply,  Hejai^  ^nkfiid 
him  without  further  notice.  On  his  death-bed  he  also  appears  to  have 
been  haunted  with  a  similar  curiosity  on  this  subject ;  and  he  employe 
ed  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  collect  from  the  cooYersatkm  of 
the  people  their  opinion  of  his  character :  he  had  the  consolatjea  to 
learn  diat  if  there  was  a  finger's  breadth  in  Hell  it  would  be  leieMaJ^ 
for  Hejauje.''    p.  481. 

The  Second  Volume  of  this  Chronological  Retrospect  extends  to 
libore  eeven  hun^Ued  pa|;est  ai\d  comprehends  t^  rogiy  of  aU^ 
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Mohaimticdan  SoTerHgns,  from  Abul  Abbas  sd  SeflFiEiuh  f  who  aisnm^ 
#d  the  govermnent  Anno  Hijcne  ISS,  A.  D.  750.)  to  Smtaa  Ahmed 
JtdUffir,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  li09»^  or  of  the  Hijeni  6I& 
In  this  Tolume  the  history  of  Haronn  Arr^shid  is  peculiarly  interest* 
ingf  and  his  cruel  destruction  of  the  Barmecide  family  is  weU  related  i 
with  the  Khalif 's  consent,  indeed  in  consequence  of  his  spontaneous 
MBer,  that  monarch's  beautiful  sister,  the  accompUshed  Abbasahi 
became  the  bride  of  Jaafer  Barmeki>-but  on  the  hard  condfdons  of 
Kring  together  as  if  diey  had  never  been  united  in  marriage ;  that 
these  conditions  were  not  scrupulously  observed,  the  birth  of  a  soa 
ioffidently  proved,  and  by  order  of  the  unrelenting  Khalif,  Mesrour# 
hii  fiivorite  eunuch,  reluctantly  decapitated  the  unfortunate  Jaafer,  and 
his  race,  of  most  ancient  and  Illustrious  origin,  was  extirpated  (with  one 
exception)  hj  the  slaughter  of  its  various  members,  even  of  those  id 
a  state  of  infancy  and  of  extreme  old  a^..  <<  To  conclude,''  says 
Major  ]Mce,  <<  diis  sketch  of  the  splendia  careered  miserable  cata^ 
ttnmhe  of  a  family  so  celebrated,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  in* 
troduoe  without  an  apology  the  following  observation  derived  from 
mother  source.  Among  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which  it  has 
fidkn  to  my  lot  to  transcribe,  says  the  author  of  the  work  to  iHiich  we 
lefeff  that  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  perhaps  not  the  least  singu^ 
lar  or  deserving  our  consideration— on  some  occasion  or  other,  a  cer* 
tain  historian  relates  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  a  register 
«r  meinorandtim  of  Harftn-rashid's  expenditure ;  in  this,  under  a  sin* 
gk  dioe,  he  found  recorded  an  article  of  that  monarch's  munificence 
to  Jaafer  the  son  of  Yaheya,  that  patron  of  excellence  alone ;  which  iH 
wjdA  and  silver,  fai  rich  appard  and  carpeting,  spices  and  perfumes, 
SsMninted  to  the  vafaie  of  thirty  millions  of  dirhems  (at  the  lowest  caU 
eolation  687,500  pounds).  This  miay  enable  ni  to  form  some  concep* 
tion  cX  iht  extent  of  Iiarihi's  liberality  to  this  distinguished  family, 
fdiAe  they  enjoyed  the  snndirne  of  his  favor.  Alas  !  continues  the 
aame  historian,  in  die  very  next  page,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  of  fourteen  dinaurs  and  half  a  daunkah 
(about  6/.  7i*  6d.)  sufficed  to  provide  the  bitumen  and  combustiblee 
Aeeessaiy  to  consume  the  bones  of  the  same  Jaafer,  so  long  and  igno- 
llliniou^  suspended  to  a  gibbet  at  Baghdad/'    p.  76. 

After  a  perusal  of  these  voluminous  annals,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  how 
tery  few  amongst  the  numerous  Sovereigns,  whose  actions  they  record, 
bave  merited  the  title  of  good  men ;  or,  rather,  how  very  few  have  not 
Observed  to  be  sdgmatized  with  the  epithet  of  bad.    They  seem  in 

r»^  to  have  considered  the  world  as  made  solely  for  their  use,  or 
die  purpose  of  administering  to  their  sensual  gratifications ;  not 
that  they  were  made  for  the  people,  but  the  people  for  them ;  of  many 
the  ^ondoet  appears  to  have  been  dictated  altematelv  by  caprice^ 
emelty,  ai\d  suspicion.  We  accidentallv  open  Major  Price's  second 
toliune  at  page  15S,  from  which  we  shall  extract  the  following  atsee* 
"doM  of  Mutewukkel,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  contrivance,  or,  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  his  son  Muntusser  in  the  year  861,  or  of  the 
'Mahomedan  «ra  247. — "  For  the  remaining  four  or  five  yeart  of  the 
ftigft  (rf*  Mutewttkkel  we  are  constraiMd  te^recoscile  oursehres  to  the 
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recital  of  some  of  those  instance^  of  folly  and  deprayity,  which  viB 
serve  xo  place  the  character  of  this  prince  in  a  aiore  conspicuous  point 
of 'view ;  one  of  the  amusements  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge  hiiiiself» 
was  to  give  a  magpiificent  entertainment^  and  in  the  moment  of  their  * 
brightest  conviviality  to  turn  a  lion  loose  among  his  astonished  guests  ; 
another,  was  to  introduce-  a  snake  into  the  sleeve  of  some  unfortunate 
cocutier«  upon  whom,  when  bitten,  it  was  his  practice  to  amuse  himself 
by  makin;;  experiments  with  antidotes  $  another  notable  jest,  in  which 
he  very  frequently  delighted  to  sport  with  the  apprehensions  of  his 
court,  was  to  cast  broken  jars,  fuirof  scorpions,  into  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly  to  their  mfinlte  horror  and  annoyance.  His  destnic« 
tion,  however,  was  more  immediately  accelefated  by  the  dispossessing 
of  Seyf,  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  chief,  of  the  lands  which  he  held  in  Ju-i 
haul  or  Persian  Irak,  and  the  territory  of  Isfahaun,  in  order  to  bestow  . 
them  lipon  his  favorite  minister ;  and  perhaps  not  less  by  his  yezationt 
treatment  of  the  sA  whom  he  had  expressly  nominated  as  inunediate 
successor  to  his  throne  and  dignity  ;  whose  name  he  would  occasionallf 
condescend  to  make  a  pun  of,  observing  that,  instead  of  Muntusser^  h^ 
title  should  have  been  Muntuzzer  ;  as  anxiously  looking  forward  to  thiet 
period  of  his  father  s  death.  On  other  occasions,  after  drenching  awaj^ 
his  intellects  with  intoxicating  liquors,  he  would  cause  the  same  son  to 
be  plied,  without  intermission,  with  repeated  draughts  of  the  disgusting 
and  impure  overflowings  of  debauch— by  these  accumulated  msuks, 
Muntusser  was  at  last  impelled  to  the  unnatural  and  nefarious  resolu- 
tion of  forming  a  conspiracy  among  the  Turkish  slaves,  against  tfatf 
life  of  his  father.*    p.  153. 

From  the  same  volume  we  learn  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Gheznein 
being  desirous  of  entertaining  at  his  court  one  of  the  renowned  sons  pf 
Seljmc  was  gratified  by  a  visit  from  Israeli,,  whom  he  received  in  the 
most  honorable  and  flattering  manner.  <*  On  this  occasion^  placing 
the  illustrious  stranger  on  the  throne  beside  himself,  Mahmdd  is  said,  in 
the  course  of  conference,  to  have  demanded,  in  the  event  that  an  emerg- 
cncy  might  arise,  in  which  he  should  require  it,  what  number  of  cavu- 
ry  they  were  able  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Israeil,  who  had  a  couple  of 
arrows  in  the  quiver  suspended  to  his  shoulder,  laid  one  of  them  before 
the  monarch  and  told  him,  that  if  he  transmitted  that  arrow  to  the  re- 
sidence of  his  tribe,  his  orders  would  be  attended  by  one  hundred 
thousand  horse.  The  Sultan  again  demanded,  what,  if  more  were 
,  required  ?  this,  replied  the  son  of  Seljiik,  placing  the  second  arrow  in 
tlie  hands  of  Mahmfld,  will  bring  fifty  thousand  more  to  thy  support. 
And  the  Sultan  demanding  a  third  time  what,  if  still  more  were  neces- 
sary to  assure  his  safety,  the  Seljukian  laid  the  quiver  before  him,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  sent  that  article  of  his  equipment  into  Turkes- 
taun,  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  horse  would  speed  to  his 
assistance.  Upon  this,  becoming  suddenly  jealous  of  the  mmtitudinous 
force  of  the  Seljiikians,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  festivities  with  whic^i 
he  had  hitherto  entertained  him,  he  condemned  his  unofiFending  g^est 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Kalinjaur,  where  he  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death."    p,  346. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  more  copious  extracts  from  these  interesi^ 
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ing  Vbliiflies— but  we  cannot  close  them  without  noticing  (what  will 
probabljr  surprise  many  of  our  readers)  diat  the  boundless  and  indis-. 
criintnatin|;  liberality  of  Key  Khatoun  Tabout  £be  year  1294<  of  oiu-  acra) 
«ye  origm  to  the  institution  of  Tchao^Khaunah^  banking-houses,  or 
oiamp^ouseSf  where,  on  oblong  pieces  of  paper,  were  impressed  certain' 
charactersXELhataian  or  Chinese)  containinj^  the  Musulman  confession 
of  faith,  **  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  messenger^^ 
or  prophet,  of  God."  The  royal  titks  bestowed  upon  the  Persian  mon«  . 
arais  by  the  Kaans  of  Katai  or  Tartary,  and  within  a  circle,  the  sum, 
(horn  one  half  to  ten  dirbems,  or  from  two  pence  three  farthings  to 
lour  shillings  and  seven  pence)  for  which  each  note  was  to  be  consider*! 
ed  as  an  equivalent,  and  received  by  all  the  liege  subjects  of  Key  Kha- 
tnn,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment  denounced  against  them» 
their  wives  and  children.  It  appears,  however,  (see  vol.  II.  p.  598.) 
duit  the  eeneral  circulation  of  this  paper  money  could  not  be  enif>rcea 
by  any  threats,  so  loudly  did  the  people  clamor  Against  it,  %nd  the 
Monarch  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  the  decree  by  which  it  had  been 
issued. 

In  illustration  of  his  Chronological  Retrospect,  Major  Price  has 
srefixed  to  the  second  volume  an  excellent  map  of  Asia,  executed  by 
Neele,  with  considerable  neatness ;  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  place  ' 
before  the  reader  at  one  view  all  die  principal  scenes  of  action  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  work.  A  third  and  final  volume  tnay,  we 
understand,  be  soon  expected ;  and  on  ]$ts  appearance  we  shall  resume 
our  remarks  on  the  whole  work,  of  which  the  parts,  hitherto  published» 
have  a£Forded  us  so  much  gratification. 

Meanwhile  from  a  dedication  addressed  to  the  Court  ot  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that  Major  Price's 
double  claim  to  the  favor  of  that  respectable,  wealthy,  and  powerful 
body,  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  forgotten  ;  he  now  appe^ars  before 
them  in  his  literary  character  as  a  mentorious  author — they  haye  long 
knowfi  that  as  a  soldier  he  has  honorably  fought  and  bled,  in  their  ser* 
TicCi  and  in  his  Country's  cause.    - 


Serenissimo  Arausice  et  Nassavia  Principi^ 

GULIELMO     FREDERICO, 

Totius  Belgii  legitimo  Domino^  Get  Get.  Get. 

X  HE  following  Patriotic  Effusion  was  sent  to  us  soon  after  the 
.emancipation  of  Holland,  by  Professor  Nodell^  of  Rotterdam. 
We  cannot  refuse  it  a  place  id  our  Journal^  although  the  occasion 
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of  the  vcraes  11  almost  forgoUen,  in  th«  midtipiieitjr  ^  «plendid 
events  which  have  since  occurred.  They  will  perhaps  be  the  more 
valuable^  as  they  are  the  last,  in  which  it  was  p^rn^i^ted  him  b; 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  indulge.  Tlie  Professor  is  no  mote ! 
That  his  latter  moments,  however,  were  cheered  by  the  surround^ 
scenes  of  joy  and  exultation,  the  following  lines  will  manifest.! 
We  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  4n  om*  possession  whal  If  S. 
Criticisms  he  left  bdiipd  him,  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  insert  in 
the  Jonmal. 

Jam  patrios  fines  invisis  et  arva  Batavftm^ 

Unde  fuit  fcede  gens  tua  pulsa  prius, 
Arva,  latrociniis  longum  populata,  dtuque  • 

Francigenikm  ah !  <liro  pr^da  perata  gregi ! 
Heu!  meminisse  piget,  nimium  at  memiuisse  necesse  est| 

Quis  fuerit  diris  gens  pia  pressa  maNs. 
libertatis  amor  Belgarum  in  stirpe  vigebat, 

Et  patriae  tota  mente  reposta  salus. ! 
I^sibus  et  justisy  justo  ^t  moderan^ne  tutos 

Ducebat  privo  subr  lare  quis^ue  diea. 
Kec  ssBvum  norat  pallena  metuisse  tymmum^ 

CoUave  serviii  subdere  lenta  jugo. 
liomina  Castalidum,  Pfaosbique,  et  templa  Minervas, 

Adsiduus  juvenum  concelebrabat  hopor^ 
Mercatura  sagax,  nullo  retinente  capistro, 
.    Portabat  varias  totius  orlus  opes ; 
Casta(|ue  rehgio,  tion  uIK  obnoxia  vinclo, 

Artibus  et  turpi  fraude  doloque  carens^ 
I^ec  minus  a  dira  sejuncta  superstitione, 

Divinum  omabat  numen  amore  pio. 
Aureaaue  hie  vere  degebant  secula  cives^ 

Qualia  Satumo  rege  fuere  prius. 
Felices  populi,  sua  si  bona  nosse,  suaque 

Tranquilli  scissent  conditione  frui ! 
At  levis  ambitio,  dominandi  et  sseva  cupido 

(His  aurum  vitiis  semina  prima  dedit) 
Et  livor  patriae  patres  incessere  coepit, 

Spargere  et  occulta  tetra  aconita  manu. 
Et  miremur  adhuc,  coelum  oppugnasse  gigantes, 

Dictaque  in  aeternum  probra  fuisse  Jovem  i 
Hinc  peregrina  cohors,  occiso  rege  triumphans. 

Et  dudum  quodvis  ausa  patrare  neha, 
Seditione  potens,  et  niilii  parcere  sueta, 

Sed  nata  arbitrio  vivere  ubique  suo^ 
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FrancigenAm  genus^  in  nostras  arcessitur  oraf| 

£t  mox  tenriU  cuncta  titnore  re|j0t. 
L^  nullus  honor,  nulla  est  reverentia  juris. 

Omnia  i4ctoris  sola  libido  legit. 
ISt  sese  et  natos,  vitamqne  ipsumaue  pudorem 

Cedere  militibus  sola  reperta  salus. 
Ipsa  etenim  miseris  sua  sunt  suspiria  fraudi, 

Et  missfle  lacrynne  cnminis  instar  habent. 
Tantis  mersa  malis  gens^  tantis  dneta  periclis^     . 

Unde  babuit  dine  conditionis  opem  i 
Nempe  Deus,  ccelo  tandem  miseratus  ab  dto^ 

Ipse  suis  Betgis  portus  et  ara  fuit. 
TVirba  satellitiij  Gallorum  addicta  tyranno, 

Nescio  quo  subito  victa  timore  (apt. 
Auxilio  nobis  sochiSy  oertseque  salute 

Missus  ab  eztfOEDQ  littore  miles  adest. 
Ipaaque  Arausiadum  soboles^  tutda  peromis 

Qu»  Batavisy  dono  numiniS|  ecce,  venit. 
Salve,  Heros  Gulielme !  Deus,  Deus  ipse  quiefem 

Te  jubet,  et  genti  reddere  jura  tuae. 
Te  diioe  libcrtas,  nuUi  viohmda  tynumoj 

Perpetuum  sospes  perstat  in  sede  siia. 
Te  diice^  longinqaas  tendens  Mercator  iii  oris, 

Divitias  et  opes,  tutaque  lucra  petat. 
Prisca  Academiis  ledoat  bona  hm^  Lyceisqiuei 

Et  Musse  et  Phoebus  thurea  dona  ferant. 
jEtemum  nostris  malesuada  calumnia  tenia 

Exulet,  etlevitas,  quts  scelus  omne  pant 
Veraque  rehgio,  miUo  fucata  coloie, 

Civibus  instillet  juraque  fasque  {nis. 
Et  sua  simplicitas  reddatur,  ut  ante,  Batavo, 

Antiqua  et  teneat  pectora  cuncta  fides ! 
Deniq^ue,  Francigen&m  pdlsis  ubicunque  manqpliSp 

Invisat  nostras  pax  diutuma  lares. 
Famaque  Arausiadum  nuUo  non  crescat  in  mvop 

Quam  canat  tetemum  noster,  ametque  nepos ! 

In  Erasmiano  Ratirodami  A.  D.  XXVL  Dec.  A.  M. 

p.F.s.  cioiocccxau 
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%*  Wt  have  nuuk  arrangements ^or  coUectwg  an  account 
of  ALL  9fmxi9Viei!ft$  an  the  foregoing  departments  of 
Literaturey  which  at  present  exist  in  the  various -Pvb- 
Lie  Libraries  m  Great  Britain.  JFe  shall  con- 
iinue  them  in  each  Number  tUl Jinishedy  when  an  Index 
^all  be  given  <ff  the  whole,  IVe  shaU  then  (^Uect  an 
account  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  atid  Impe- 
rial LiBRABiES  on  the  Continent.  All  conmum- 
cations  from  our  Friends  zvill  be  of  assistance  to  our 
Undertaking. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,    No.W, 

BIBLIOTHECA  MS.  HARLEIANA. 


JELUNUS. 

nee.  Xir.  [No.  6295.] 


JESCHINES. 

87.  I^istola  tres.    Sec.  iXIF.  [No.  5610.} 

88.  Epistola  £24.     Sec.  XV.  {No.  5635.] 

89*  Oratio  ^iq  r^^  Trugoturgta'fisiot^.  [No.  63£2.] 

OiM.  The  age  of  this  MS.  is  uncertsun.    But  from  its  possessiog  cfaanu> 
leriiBtics  of  the  13th  centuiyi  it  may  be  assigned  probably  to  that  period. 


JESOPUS. 

90.  JEsopicafabula  150.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5543.] 

Ohtt.  These  fables  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  are  diffepent  froni 
tf  bse  which  are  usually  published  unaer  that  title.  A  short  life  of  iEsop  i^ 
fidt>joined  to  them. 


f 

Manuscripts:  $5$ 

91.  Fabula  MsopiciB  90  cum  fragmento  Simi  ordine  imolUo. 
[No.  5744.] 

Ohst>  These  fables  appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  more  recent 
copyisty  and  the  arrangement  of  them  corresponds  more  closely  with  that 
which  prevails  in  our  present  editions.  They  are  82  in  number,  the  last  of 
which  IS  the  same  as  the  3l8t  in  the  preceding. 


JNTIPJTRIS. 

m 

9S.  'Epigrammata  in  Orpheum  et  Pindarum.    Sec.  XF*  [No. 

93.  2tixo'  ^jfio-ffXsyeioi  tU  *Op^et.     {No.  1752.] 

Ob$8.  Codex  quo  hsec  describuntur  non  anti<iuitate  sed  idiomate  et  rari- 
tate'vdde  prsstat.  Totus  est  Grscus  et  scripts  inibi  exhibita  sunt  inter 
Ciassica  enuaiieranda.  Illius  iivvtyfapvr^  durante  Paganismo,  descriptum  craft 
ut  mihi  videtur  consideratione  vocum  i/]fa9nr^n  summis  Dlurimis  pag^is 
exaratarum  a  (]uo  ritu  Christianorum  Religio  sem^  abnomiit.  In  illo 
reperitur  Inscriptio  rarissima  in  laudem  Antonini  imperatoris  etPapinM 
Philosophic  insculpta  ut  videtur  Imperii  sui  anno  primo.  ^e^uunturdi- 
versorum  versiculi  et  epigrammata,  wnenque  claudunt  Pinoari  opera  plt^ 
raqu^  cum  versibus  ad  ilium  spectantibus.    Inter  has  leguntui^ 

et  itehmij 

Tev  *AiTi%tiffw  fV(  tie  oMr* 


JPOLLODORUS. 

94.  Bibliotheca.     Sec.  (fonan),  XFL  [No.  5732.] 

Obss.  Codex  Chartaceus  summa  elegantia  descriptus  continet  paginas 
I'Sl  sine  divisione  hbrorum. 

95.  Poliorcetica  cum  variis  lectionibus  a  Johan.  Meursio  collectis. 

[No.  6309.] 

Obt8.  Forte  manu  Johannis  Meursii  scriptus.  De  his  ita  scribit  in  primo 
folio.  '*  Descripsi  e  codice  Andres  Schotti  et  altero  Academis  nostrarLug- 
duno-Batavinae ;  in  oiio  u^roque  quae  optima  essent  in  Textum  recepi,  anno* 
tataad  oram  libri  dinerentia  lectionis;  itaque  litera  S,  adscripta,  Schotti  co- 
dicem  designat,  X.  Lugduno-^tavin.  ubi  vero  nulla  litera  estaidscriptai  ea 
nostra  est  emendatio.^' 


JPOLLONIUS. 
96.  Epiitola.    Sec.  XV.  iNo.  5635.] 


■»  I » — 


ARISTIDES. 

97. — l.'Sernumef  de  Diony$io*—%.  Servuma  de  ffereule.    Set, 
XF.  [So.  5547.] 


ISft  Mamuer^ik 
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JRISTOPHJNES. 

9S.  PlutMS.    See.  XFI.  [No.  1675.] 

Ote.  Perpetuis  fere  commentariis  atque  gloeawBatig  Intcrlinearibus  JX 
Btircheti  Professoris  at  videtur  illustratuSb 

89. — J.  P/i/^i£5  a  wr5ti  266,-— 2.  NuAes  cum  glossis  inierUneari^ 
bus  et  marginalibus.     &c.  XIF.  [No.  5725.] 

Ohs8.  Praemittitur  Hypothesis  hi^us  Comediae  et  subnectitur  Hypothesis 
Kajiarum. 

100. — 1.   Plains. — 2.    Nebula    cum    gli)ssis   interlinearibut. — 
3.  Rarue.    [No.  6307-] 

ObiS,  Maatt  antiquiore  et  scholiis  nonnullis* 

lOlw— K  PiutUM. 
Ois$*  The  first  234  verses  are  wantmg  in  this  MS.  of  the  Phf  • 

102. — £.  Nttbes. — 3.  Rana. 

0h$9»  Hiiic  passim  adsunt  argumenta  et  ischolia  in  margioibus  ;  et  glosss 
inter  lineas  pknimque  rubrica  scnptse. 

Sec.  XK  INo.  5664.] 
103.  Fragmentufn  Nubium  a  versu, 

ei  versuum  sequentium  53  usque  ad 

Xca.  figs,  volcu  yif  rhes.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5629.} 


ARISTOTELES. 
104.  Collectanea  nonnulla  ex  Categoriis  wi(Mfiiiinfdi;s.  [2Vb.  I9I.} 

.105.  Flores  de  elegendis  etfugiendisj  excerpta  de  terth  Topico* 
rum.    [No.  267.] 

106.  Bpistola    ad  Jlexandrum   Macedonenn  de  Ccruervationg 

Sankatis.    — [Na.97ft-3     " 

107.  FragmerUum  Prollematum.    \Noi  218.} 

|08* — 1.  Epistola  ad  Peticionem  Alexandri  muMk-^2.  Seereim 
seer etor urn  sive-  de  reghnine  principis  ad  Alexandrum 
Magnum  Libris  X    [jSo.  399.} 

109*  Liber  de  secretis  secretorum  site  de  regimine  Printqmm  ad 
Alexandrum  Regem.    [No.  1008.] 

Obss,  The  above  MSS.  of  AristetlO'  form  parts  of  volumes  which  contain 
Tafious  tractsr  on  Divinity,  Astronomy,  Sic.  written  by  several  hands,  and 
M  different  times.   Their  ag^  thepeloipe  caanot  be  assigned  iMk  acouracy. 

1)0.  Dialecta.    [No.  l677.] 


NttmuL  Codex  [S049.]  inter  afia  eoodnet  ^  aniiittlium  qtioniiidftmbfevw 
descriptiones  cum  expositioiubud  ^sceticis.''  Us  rubrica  AristoteU  sed  per* 
peram  tiibuuntur. 

lll.-^l.  Pradicamtmtorum  liberj'-i^  De  Inierjpretatiome  Uber^ 
— ^3,  Sex  principiorum  Liber. — 4.  Friorum  Analvtico^ 
rwn  Liber. — 5.  Pasteriorum  Libri  duo. ^-6.  Elencnarum 

f  lAbri  duo. — 7«   Toptcomm    Libri  octo. — 8.  De  Animk 

Libri  tree.    Sec.  XIF.  [No.  3272.] 

Obit.  Manu  Volpert  de  Woknarkhusen  fuere  scripta  A.  D.  180S. 

1 12.  Ethicorum  Nichomachonim  libri  decern.  Sec.  XF.  [No.  3396«] 

Obss.  Ad  finem  est  Arbor  Virtutam  et  Vitk)niin  secundum  Aristoteleniy 
egregie  picta ;  ornata  in  angulia.  fo)ii>  inaignibus  Regus  Francis  et  Delphl- 
natds  et  duobus  aliis*. 

113. — 1.  Physicorum  libri  octo. — 2.  De  atlo  et  nmndo  UM 
tres, — 3.  De  generatione  Kberj-^^.  De  meieoris  libri  qua- 
ttior. — 5.  De  Aruma  libri  tres. — 6.  De  Memoria  et  Re^ 
rniniscentia  liber ,^.  De  Morte  et  Vita  liber.^8.  Dg 
Spiritu  et  Anima  liber j-^.  De  Somno  et  Vigilia  liber:-^ 
10.  De  Sensu  et  Sensato  liber. — 11.  De  Plantis  liber. 
Sec.  Xir.  iNo.  3487.] 

Oba,  These  are  written  in  the  Gothic  Character  in  two  cohimns  widi 
numerous  marginal  notes. 

114.  Ad  Alexandrum  Epistola.    Sec.  XIF.  [No  3703.] 

115.  Analyiicorum  posteriorum  libri.    Sec.  XF.  [No.  5536.] 

116.  1 .  Categoria.^^a.  De  Interpretatione. — 3".  Analytica  Priorm 

libri  duo. — 4.  Anabftica  Posteriora  libri  duo. — 5.  Topt- 
comm Ubri  octo^^^.  n%ft  <ro^tmxAif  iX^yxow  Ubriduo.^^ 
7.  Categoriarum  Pars  posterior. 
Obss.  Alia  manu  et  recentiore  Bcripta. 

)17* — 8-  Libri  de  ItUerpretatioHe  Fragmentum.  Skc.  XF.  [No. 
56990 

Obss.  In  initio  prions  libri  **  ColL  Agen.  Societ  Jesu  Catal.  loacript'^  Ad 

11 8.— -1 .  Physiogttomiea.'-^  De  Mundo.    Sec.  XF..  [Nov  5635;] 
Obsft.  Ad  finem  Hujus  Libelli  inveniuntur  hi  Tersos  qui  alibi  Hon  axtaat 

^tvt  Kff AXn.  {tbt  fJo'm  (Sic.)  i^  ^  l»  vAmi  rinmmw 
\u(  if 910  r/viTo*  ^fOf  &fJLfiforo(  f«Mre  T^jiAfn. 
N^f  96»tmt  iiia.  ia^c  ^iMf  Ml  aiX^ 


IfS^  MmiuBcr^ti. 

d.  "(kra  fx  rot;  xfiaiai,  xe&  ^(i^fMtrfio'tfai  oTifi/Sa/yti.  Xii.  F. 
-—3.  Erotemata  cum  Jpocrisibus  ad  rem  PkynoUmcam. — 
4.  Et  Medicam  spectantia. — 5.  Dtgi  ^ixf^.  Sec.  XFm 
[No.  6295.] 

120.  "P^t^iA  »P^^  •i4Xff«v8joy.     &c.  (forsan)  XIIL  [No.  6322.] 

121.  Politicorum  Liber  primuu    Sec.  (forsan)  XV.  [No.  6874.] 
Ohu.  Fere  integer  cum  duobus  foliis  ex  alia  quadam  Parte, 


JUTEMIDORVS. 

^22.  Oneirocritica.    Sec.  XV.  [No.  5597.] 

Chu.  Folia  habet  31,  Capita  84.    Inseritur  poet  fofiiim  iindecimum  fiag- 
teentum  PaaHerii  veteria. 


CALLINICHVS. 
123.  Epiaotmux.    Sec.  XIV.  [No.  5610] 


CHION. 
124.  Epislpla.    Sec  XV.  {'No-  5635.] 


DEMETRIUS  MOSCHIS. 

,125.  Oraiio  3ir»^  &i  Tgoo-ffb/tmiv  T«7|f  twv  X^yoov.  Sec.  XlV, 
iNo.  5724.] 

/ 

DEMOSTHENES. 

126. — 1.  Oratio  Olynth.  \. — 2.  Oratio  Olynth.  ii. — 3.  Oitrito 
Olynth.  III.— 4.  Oratio  Philippica  i. — 5.  Oratio  De 
Pace. — 6.  Oratio  Philippica  ii.— 7-  Oratio  Philippica  in; 
— 8.  Oratio  Philippica  IV. — 9«  Oratio  ad  Philippt  Episto- 
lam. — 10.  Oratio  De  Haloneso. — 11.  Oratio  De  rebut 
Chersonesitanis. — 12.  Oratio  Contra^  Atidrotionem. — 13* 

r  Ct>ntra  Midiam. — 14.  Oratio  Contra  Aristocratem. — 15. 

Oratio  de  Corona. — 16.  Oratio  Unqi   xapairpco'/Sfm^ — 17. 
Oratio  Contra  Timocratem.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5670.] 
Ohi».  Liber  Chartaceus  eleganter  quidem.schptus,  et  bons  indolis. 

127* — 8.  Olynthiaca  prima  cum  argumento. — 9*  Olynthiaca  m- 
cunda. — 10.  Olynthiaca  tertia.'^W.  Philippica  prima. — 
12.  De  Pace  cum  argumento  Libanii. — 13.  Philippica  ii. 
cum  arg.  Lib. — 14.  De  Haloneso  cum  arg.  Lib 4 — 15.  De 
Rebus  Chersonesi  cum  arg.  Lib.    Sec.  XI V.  [No.  5724.] 


4 
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1£8.  Oratio  Oh/nthiaca  i.  emm  $ekolm  textm  imietpodtU. 

"  §ecunda  cum  org.  tt  icholiis. 

'■  Ote.  Oratio  imperfecta  est  ad  finem,  hiatumque  habet  ad  foL  81. 

Sec.  Xr.  [No.  5728J 
1 29,  Oratio  de  Corona.    Sec.  XV h  {No.  6S 1 1 .] 
150. — 1.   'OXvy$Mxm  a. — 2.   'OkuvtiAxm  ff. — 3.   'OKin9$i7utf  y\ 

Obit.  Ad  Folium  25  librarii  patet  error*  Finis  Phil4)pfca  prims  et  ho* 
jusce  OratioDis  initium  absurde  repejUmtur.  Sublato  k^c  fblioy  oratio^  omW 
quidem  lacun&y  rect^  procedit. 

6.  xarci  0jXAnrou  /3.— 7*  mp)  *AKiV¥^a'ov, — 8.  frtfji  Xif^fi»ifiv$. 
—9-  x«tA  ^iX/tjtou  y. — 10.  xttrcl  ^jX/tvou  B. — 11.  irjo^  7^ 
0jXfTirou  moToX^y. — 12.  xor*  ^]a;p(/yov  ^g)  Tapavqwrfitlmf,:-^ 
14.  Ttp)  ToD  Srfffavou.  &c.  (forsan)  Xlll.  [^0.  6922.]  \ 
Obu,  Eleganter  quidem  scriptus,  antiquus  etbonse  indolis. 

[2b  be  coitfinued.] 


CONCERNING  EGYPTIAN  IDOLS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Joi7Rnau 

X  sEEy  at  page  265  of  your  sixteenth  iiutnber,  that  Mr.  S.  of 
Nor\vich  has  been  pleased  to  direct  another  of  his  diatribes  against 
me.  He  says  that  I  q/Ven 'arrive  at  furvelties  by  the  help  of  ety^ 
niology  and  an  ingenious  imagination,  but  which  he  presumei 
cannot  be  supported  by  suAicient  evidence,  or  even  by  probability; 
Mr.  S.  might  have  paused  before  he  made  this  sweeping  accnsa* 
tion.  This  gentleman,  who  writes  so  much  concerning  the  antik 
quities  of  Egypt,  told  your  readers,  (No.  VII L  p.  470.)  diat  thu 
^^  Royal  Shepberds'^  of  Egypt  never  existed  any  where  except  in 
my  Essays.  It  must  then  be,  a  novelty  for  him,  if  be  shoaU 
ever  turn  to  the  pages  of  Josephus,  who,  in  his  book  against 
Apion,  cites  a  passage  from  the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho^ 
whence  it  appears  that  these  ^*  Royal  Shepherds*'  were  masters 
of  Egypt  for  more  than  500  years !  This  same  gentleman,  Mr.  S^ 
who  has  favored  your  readers  wit)\  so  many  lectures  on  the 
Coptic  language,  affirmed  in  the  same  Number,  that  my  statement 
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concerniiig  OY  i^  O YPO  was  misupporled  by  uqr  afttiori^ 
whatever.  It  will  then  be  a  novelty  to  this  Coptic  acholar,  wfaea 
he  consults  bis  Coptic  grammar^  and  finds  that  my  remarks  are 
fully  autborised  by  Woide  (Gramm.  ^gypt.  p.  170  1^  ™ust  be 
also  another  novelty  for  him  to  learn,  that  Jablonski  (De  Rem- 
pha)  holds  precisely  the  same  opimon.  Re,  vd  itopoihu,  qtum^ 
quam  vocaleSf  apud  £gifftio$  pnedpue,  fi^inim  in  modtuH  tultf 
we  permutantur,  r^em  significat.  TameiH  enim  in  nostris  Cop' 
torum   libris,    O  i  PO,    ^^    cum    articulo   generis   mascuhni 

niOYPO)  «^^  V^^  ^^  ^^  4>0YP0  ^d  designamhm 
tegem  constanter  occurrat,  mihi  tamen  dubium  non  est^  qmn  pri" 
smtimm  vocabulum  fuerit  PH,  ^l  PO,  9^  postmodam  ut 
hmtmera  aUa,  ctun  articulo  ind^nito  O  Y  in  unam  vocem  coth 
hut  (JaNbmk.  De  Renmh.)  After  these  examples  of  nuk 
accusation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.,  1  leave  it  to  odiers  to  ju(%e, 
whether,  or  not,  it  be  very  becoming  in  him,  to  charge  me  with 
often  obtruding  novelties  upon  your  readers,  unsupported  ]>y  suf- 
ficient evidence,  or  even  by  probability.  Before  I  finish  this 
letter,  I  trust,  I  shall  meet  him  with  more  authorities  thau  he  may 
be  aware  of. 

But,  Sir,  your  correspondent  has  litde  right,  I  tiiink,  to  com- 
plain of  me  for  producing  novelties  by  the  aid  of  etymology  and 
imagination.  He  himself  has  made  some  powerful  claims  to  this 
sort  of  distinction.  Witness  his  new  and  surprisii^  etymology 
of  No-Amon  in  the  fifth  Number  of  your  .Journal.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Akerblad,  he  has  discovered 
that  M,. No,  lies  hidden  in  the  Coptic  word  ^' Pi-fi'oti-#e — ^which. 
signifies  God !"  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks 
on  diis  etymology,  as  sii^ularly  proposed,  as  it  has  been  tenacioiis- 
ly  maintained,  by  your  correspondent. 

It  is  not  very  easy  positively  to  determine  what  was  the  partiah 
lar  city  of  Egypt,  which  the  Prophets  have  called  Amon-No^ 
and  No-Amon.  (Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.  Nab.  iii.  S^  The> 
I^XX.  express  the  name  by  Diospolis  in  one  place,  and  by 
Amon  in  another.  Amon  was  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  coose* 
quentiy  Diospolis,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  was  called  the  city  of  Amon 
by  the  Egyptians.  There  were  three  cities  in  Egy|>t,  which  were' 
particularly  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Diospolis.  One 
of  th^se  was.  Thebes ;  the  second  was  die  Diospolis  parva  of  Pto* 
lemy ;  and  the  third,  noticed  by  Strabo,  was  in  the  Mendesian 
Nome  in  the  lower  Egypt.  Jerom  in  his  Latin  translation,  ami 
Jonatiian  in  his  Chald^ic  vendon,  have  rendered  No-Amon 
^*  the  multitude  of  Alexandria.*'  llie  Syriac  translator  (at  Nabooi 
iii.  8.)  has  ^^  Javan  of  the  Amonites."  Diodati  reoden^  ^f  No,  jptotf 
di  papulip"  iac* 
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Among  the  modems  the  general  opinion  has  been,  that  by 
Aol^on-Noy  the  Prophets  understood  lliebes,  called  occasionally 
by  the  Greeks  Diospolis.  Some  writers,  however,  have  denied, 
from  the  description  given   by    Nahuni,  that   by » No-Amon,   he 

meant  Thebes.     No-Amon whose  rampart  tvas  the  sea,  and 

her  wall  was  from  the  sea.  Thebes  was,  at  least,  one  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  Red  sea,  and  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Some  have,  therefore,  supposed,  that  by  Diospolis  the  Greek 
interpreters  understood  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (L.  17*)  and  Suidas,  (in  Demet.  Phaler.)  as  being 
itituated  near  Mendes,  and  the  lake  and  marshes  of  Moeris.  To 
this  supposition,  however,  it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  this 
Diospolis  was  a  place  of  no  repute ;  that  it  could  not  be  well 
compared  with  Ninevah ;  and  that  Nahum  could  scarcely  have 
said  of  it,  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  zms 
infinite. 

It  is  evident,  that  Jerom  and  Jonathan  had  no  suspicion,  that 
Amon-No  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Jupiter,  or  Amon.  But  how 
came  they  to  render  No  by  Alexandria  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that 
Alexandria  ani^wered  very  well  both  as  to  position,  and  as  to 
grandeur,  with  the  description  which  Nahum  gives  of  No-Amon  ; 
but  it  happens  unluckily,  that  Alexandria  was  not  built  until  two 
or  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  true,  that 
Racotis  stood  on  the  site  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Arabian  writers 
ascribe  it  to  a  very  ancient  origin  (Kircher  GSd.  ^gypt.  Vol.  i.) 
but  Strabo  (L.  17.)  tells  us,  that  this  Racotis  vtras  a  mere  village. 
It  were  idle  then  to  imagine,  that  Nahum  spoke  of  the  village  of 
Racotis ;  or  that  he  compared  Ninevah  with  Alexandria,  which 
last  eity  was  not  yet  in  existence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  PDM,  Amon,  in  the  text 
was  no  other  than  Amon,  or  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter. 
The  difficulty  then  chiefly  relates  to  the  word  W,  No. .  Now 
what  does  Mr.  S.  tell  us?  He  says  (C.  J.  No.  V,  p.  1 13.)  that 
the  commentators  do  not  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  No^ 
and  why  it  is  joined  to  Amon.  "  The  Jirst  explication,**  he  con- 
tinues, ''  which  I  have  seen  attempted,  is  by  a  learned  Swede 
at  Paris,.  Mr.  Akerblad."  Here  is  a  specimen,  indeed,  of  the 
extent  of  your  correspondent's  researches  in  this  department  of 
literature !  Why,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  mai^y  authors  hive  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  meaning  of  No  in  No-Amon.  I  shall  s«  Ject  the 
opinions  of  two  or  three  for  the  information  of  Mr.  S.,  to  whom, 
it  appears,  the  following  citations  must  be  entire  novelties.  "Vi- 
detur' 1^3^/1,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "vox  fuisse  JEgyptia,  qui  idem 
aiguificat  ut  W\^  habiticulum,  nam  quae  No-Amon,  habitatio  Amo- 
ms,  in  Scriptura,  ea  et  Diospolis  et  Thebas  Grascis  dicitur."    The 

Suppl.  Cl.Jl  NO.  XVIII.  VOL.  IX,        a^ 
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subsequent  passage  may  be  found  in  the  dissertations  of  the  learned 
Vitringa.  *^  Vestigium  evidentissimum  dialecti  Hebrseae  a  Chanri 
posteris  in  ^gyptum  iilatae^  et  in  ea  aliquandiu  conservat»  habe- 
mus  in  nomiAe  prisco^  quo  appeliatae  sunt  Thebae  ^gyptae 
DD^'K^  No-Anion  apud  Jeremiam  et  Nahumum.  Est  enim  vera 
vocis  interpretatio  urbs  Uammonis.  Nenipe  M  debebat  plene 
scribi  KIJ^  et  M^^  eadem  vox  est  quae  TDi,  mutatis  inter  gutturalibus 
l^  et  tl,  quod  frequens  est  usus.  Est  autem  iTU  locus  Hebra^ 
habitationi  aut  commorationi  commodus — locus  habitationiak"  p.  74. 
Jablonski  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  treatise  De  Rempha — 
**  M  vero  (Noh)  ^gyptiorum  sermone  sortem  et  possessionem 
designat — Erit  igitur  IIDM'M^  (No-Amon)  Jovis  possessio,  vel 
Jovis  urbs.''  Such  are  the  explanations,  which  three  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  have  given  of  No  in  No-Amon ; 
and  then  comes,  the  antiquary  of  Norwich  to  tell  us,  that  the  com«* 
mentators  do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  No,  nor  why  it  is  joined 
to  Amon ;  and  that  the  *'Jirst  explication"  which  he  has  seen  of 
it,  is,  by  a  learned  Swede  at  Paris! 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Akerblad,  who  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  talents.  Among  the  titles, 
^ith  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  decorated  in  the  Greek  part  of 
the  Rosetta  inscription,  occurs,  the  following  one — £7xfl0y  ZSocoi  roD 
Jioi — the  living  image  of  Jupiter.  The  name,  however,  which 
in  Greek  denotes  Jupiter,  is  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  by  a  word 
which  consists  of  a  single  letter,  and  this  letter  is  O,  or  Ou.  Mr. 
Akerblad  was  at  first  much  embarrassed  by  this  word  O,  or  Oil, 
which  answered  to  Jio$,  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  Ho, 
or  Hou^  is  the  Coptic  name  by  which  Diospolis  parva  is  still 
known  ;  and  it  was  probably  called  Ti  baki  ni  Hou,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription  would  be  written  No, 
that  is,  Ni  O,  or  N^o,  viz.  of  O,  ni  being  an  article  implying  the 
genitive  case.  It  is  clear  then,  that  Ti  baki  N'O  or  No\  would 
answer  precisely  to  Diospolis^^the  city  of  Jupiter.  Now  we  come 
to  the  point.  ^'  Those,"  says  Mr.  Akerblad,  '*  who  attach  them- 
selves to  etymological  inquiries,  m^y  possibly  discover  the  name 
as  above  in  the  Amon-No  of  the  Prophets.'* 

Mr.  Akerblad  speaks  with  modesty  of  his  conjecture.  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  it  appears  to 
be  founded  on  truth ;  and  that  though  his  be  very  far  from  die 
*'  first  explication,"  which  has  been  given  of  No  in  No-Amon, 
yet  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  justest  and  best-founded.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  No  in  No-Amon  can  be  the 
Hebrew  word  ID^,  noh,  habitatio.  Jablonski  says,  and  1  admit 
his  authority  to  be  great,  that  noh  is  also  an  Egyptian  word, 
which  signifies  possessio.  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  such  a  word ; 
but  ray  ignorance  of  its  existence  is  not  enough.   ,1  found  my 
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objection  on  other  grounds ;  Ezekiel's  language  would  lead  us  to 
suppose^  that  No-Amon  was  often  called  simply  No.  /  wiil 
execute  judgment  in  No — No  shall  be  rent  asunder.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Copts  do  not  always  say  ti  baki  Ni  Hon,  but  simply 
Hon,  when  they  speak  of  Diospolis  parva.  *  But  we  know  from 
the  Rosetta  inscription  that  O,  or  OUf  was  one  of  the  Egyptian 
names  of  Jupiter ;  and  we  likewise  know  from  the  ancients,  that 
the  Egyptians  called  their  cities  by  the  names  of  their  Gods^  with- 
out adding  "  city,"  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
do.  Thus  they  said  Mendes,  Canobus,  Buto,  8cc.  without 
adding,  except  rarely,  baki,  or  nome^  The  district,  for  instance, 
vhich  ranked  second  in  the  Delta,  was  generally  called  Phianuthi, 
that  is,  Deus  Deorum,  without  prefixing  pitabir,  prafectura. 
No  then  was  a  sufficient  name  for  the  city  of  Jupiter.  The 
sign  N  may  be  prefixed  to  any  case~-n(;Aora,  regio,  8cc.  (See 
Gramm.  JEgypt.  p.  25.)  It  would  seem  then  that  Amon  was 
only  joined  to  No,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer — Amon 
b^ing  a  more  common  name  for  Jupiter  in  Egypt  than  O,  or  Ou, 
or  ifoti,  by  which  appellation,  however,  it  is  clear  that  this  God 
was  calle<l  both  from  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  from  Hou  being 
the  Coptic  name  of  Diospolis  parva.  * 

1  stated  in  one  of  my  Essays  in  the  Herculanensia  (Essays 
written  when  I  had  little  leisure  for  such  occupations)  that  the 
Greek  dramatic  writers,  in  citing  the ,  exclamations  of  the 
Bacchants,  often  introduced  the  names  of  Gods, '  not  known,, 
indeed,  in  Greece,  but  such  as  were  familiar  to  tlie  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics.  By  holding  this  langus^e  I  drew  upon  myself  the 
reproofs  of  various  critics ;  and  was  ridiculed  for  it  By  one  of  your 
Norwich  correspondents  in  an  eariy  number  of  your  JouniaL 
''  The  author  of  the  Herculanensia,"  said  he,  '^  from  deifying 
heroes  proceeds  to  deify  exclamations ;  and  renders  SifiofA^ev  co, 
(Bacch.  Eurip.)  not  O  /  we  worship,  but  we  worship  O."  1  am, 
perhaps,  very  obstinate ;  but  I  think  now,  as  I  did  before,  that 
my  explanation  is  correct.  The  Greeks  copied  their  religious 
ceremonies  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics.  The  invoca- 
tions of  the  Bacchants  then  probably  came  from  the  same  sour- 
ces ;  and  that  the  rianie  of  O  or  Ou,  or  Hou,  or  Houa,  8cc*  was 
frequently  given  to  their  supreme  God  by  the  Orientalists  is  what, 
in  illustration  of  my  present  subject,  I  shall  shortly  endeavour  to 
prove. 

*  See  Pococke. 
*  Tautologies  of  the  same  kind  occur  elsewhere  in  the  writing  of  the 
sacred  penmen.    Thus  **  Pharaoh  Ring  of  E^pt"  occurs,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  res  res ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  for  Kme.was  of  course  inserted  for 
those  who  might  not  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  Pharaoh« 
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If  we  consult  the  Arabic  lexicons,  or  look  into  the.  Koran, 
for  any  word  resembling  Ou,  or  Oiuif  or  O,  or  ho,  or  Ati,  which 
may  bo  a  divine  appellation ,  we  shall,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  be  disappointed.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Arabians  designated  their  supreme  deity //on,  or  i/ii,  or 
Oua.  We  learn  from  Ce^renus,  that  the  Arabians  employed  the 
following  invocation,  'A?^,  ^AXkSi,  xovfixg  ovoi  'AX?^.  Without 
attending  to  his  explanation  of  Oua,  we  may  safely  reject  the  emen- 
dation  of  Kircher,    who  puts   these    words    into    Arabic   thus 

*H<  j-J^^  *il'  ^' — Jllahy  AUahy  ta  kubar  Allah.  Kubar 
is  properly  replaced  for  Koubar ;  but  va  the  conjunction  is  unhap- 
pily supplied  for  oua.  According  to  Kircher  the  translation  would 
be,  God,  God,  and  great  God!  but  it  is  evident  that  Oqol  was 
intended  as  a  divine  appellation.  Kircher  supports  hi»  reading  by 
the  explanation  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus ;  but  this  Greek's 
authority  is  not  better  than  his  own.  D' Herbelot  tells  a  very  silly 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Hou  as  a  divine  appellation 
among  the  Arabians.  It  is,  however,  true,  as  he  says,  that  they 
write  this  mystical  word,  probably  without  affixing  any  certain 
sense  to  it,  on  their  decrees  and  official  papers.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Arabians  designated  their  Summum 
numen  by  the  name  of  Houy  or  Hu.  The  2nd  verse  of  Psalm 
99  is  thus  rendered  in  our  English  version-— TAe  Lord  is  great  in 

Sion,  8^c.  Now  the  Arabian  translator  has  here  put  the  word^, 
Hu,  for  Lord;  and  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  the  whole  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Still  it  shows,  that  ku,  which  D'Herbelot  tells  us  is  pronounced 
hou,  must  have  been  an  ancient  Arabic  appellation  of  the  God  of 
the  Arabians.  It  is  known  to  every  scholar,  that  Hues,  or  Huas, 
was  a  cognomen  of  Attis  among  the  Phrygians,  and  of  Dionysus 
among  the  Greeks.  Now  Huy  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account 
just  given,  was  equivalent  to  Lord;  and  Hues,  or  Huas, 
IS  apparently  tfifi^'tn,  which  would  thus  signify  Lord  of  fire. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture;  while  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted^  that  the  mystic  word  hu  came  into  the  composition  of 
Haas.  Every  person  acquainted  with  mythology  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  the  Moon  was  adored  by  the  Egyptians.*  But 
that  luminary  was  worshipped,  both  as  male  and  female.  Need  I 
speak  of  the  God  Lunusf  But  the  Egyptians  called  from  remote 
antiquity,  as  they  still  call  the  Moon,  by  the  name  of  Joh,  which 
is  masculine. — In  the  Saidic  dialect  of  Egypt,  they  named  the 
moon  oh,  or  ooh.  The  Egyptians  employed  the  Tetragrammaton 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  expressed  it  by  symbols  in 
their  festivals  called  Kw/xa(r/aj,  which  were  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Serapis,  or  perhaps,  rather  of  Chem,  or  Chemmis,  one  of  the 
Egyptmn  names  for  Pan.    Beio^>]A,  by  the  way,  identifies  Chem 
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with  Ham^  the  son  of  Noah.     According  to  Clemens,  (Strom.  5.) 
the  Egyptian  tetragrammatan  ought   to  have  consisted  of  the 
letters    lAOT ;    but    1    imagine    that    this    mystical    word    has 
always  been  improperly  written  by  the  Greeks^  as  for  example, 
in  the  verses  attributed  to  the  Clarian  Oracle  by  Macrobius ;  and 
yet  more  remarkably  in  that  passage   of  Diodorus^  (L.  i.)  where 
he  writes  laoo  for  JTIiT.     "^The  want  of  the  letter  H  must  have 
embarrassed  the   Greeks,  when  they  wished    to  write  Jehovah, 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  LXX.  have  avoided  it;  unless, 
indeed,  they  adopted   the  Jewish  notion  concerning  it.     In  the 
Athenian  festivals  called  oschophoria,  the  votaries  were  accustomed, 
according  to  Plutarch  (in  Thes.\  to  exclaim  Eleleu,   lou,   lou; 
words  evidently  copied  from  IT  TT/H  (Ps.  cxv.  1  ),  and  which  com- 
prehend DT6k  bik  and  TVHV,  and  applied  to  Dionysus,  or  the  sun. 
One  of  the  names  of  Bacchus  was  EviXiog.  (M acrob.  p.  203.)  Could 
this  name  have  come  from  tWblk  ?  It  is  stated  by  Lucian,  in  the 
ludicrous  account  which  he  gives  of  the   conquest  of  India  by 
Bacchus,  that  this  God  was  called  by  the  name  which   the   Bac- 
chants   used   in   their  exclamations.    ^Fhese  exclamations    were 
Etian,  Euoe,   Sec.      Bacchus    was   considered    (Eurip.  Bacch.) 
as  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gods.     From  these   few   remarks,   it 
will  probably  appear,  that  (J,  or  Ou,  in  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
might  well  express  the  summum  numen  of  the  Egyptians,  whether 
we  name  the  God,  Ammon,  or  Osiris,  for  the^e  were  only   diffe- 
rent symbols  of  the  Sun,  like  Jupiter  and  Bacchus. 

With  the  explanation,  therefore,  of  No  in  No-Amon,  as  given 
or  rather  hinted  at,  by  Mr.  Akerblad,  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied. 
Not  so  your  correspondent  Mr.  S.  This  Gentleman  undertakes 
to  show,  that  O,  or  Ou,  was  the  original  word  for  God  in  Egyp- 
tian, and  that  noute  or  nout,  signifying  God,  when  deprived  of 
what  he  calls  the  particles  n'  and  te,  gives  us  the  ancient  word 
in  its  proper  form.  After  what  I  have  said  it  will  not  be  doubted, 
that  I  hold  Oy  or  Ou,  to  have  been  anciently  a  divine  appellation ; 
but  i  see  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  thinking,  that  Nout^  Deiis, 
has  not  always  stood,  nearly  at  least,  in  ita  present  form  in  the 
Egyptian  language.  This  word,  Nout,  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  names  of  several  nomes  and  cities,  e.  g.  Phtanouti, 
i.  e.  Deus  Deorumr-^Tphemnouti.  i.  e.  Caelum  Dforum,  S^c.  Pto- 
lemy mentions  the  first,  which  he  calls  ^Piivoroy  (for  I  have  not 
found  NsouT,  as  Mr.  S.  has  it  No.  IX. ;  though  this  may  be  raj 
fault).  Mr.  S.  observes,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  author  who 
mentions  Anytis;  and  that  this  name  stripped  of  its  Greek  form 
is  the  same  with  Nout.  Herodotus  also  mentions  the  Sebennitic 
^outh  of  the  Nile,  and  Nout  also  comes  into  the  composition  of 
this  name.  This  word  Nout  is,  therefore,  to  be  traced  back 
nearly  in  its  present  form  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Upon  what  authority  dien  doea  Mr.  S.  pro^o^e  to  ^te^^xsL^^*^  >^^ 
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word  ?  ''  Woide  quotes  from  Kircher,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Temanutha  in  Egypt  is  Chern-Noute,*'  (Mr.  S. 
misquotes  Woide— >  The  name  is  Semanutha.)  **  But  Qhem-nouU 
means  Van  the  God.*^  He  adds — ^'  If  then  Chem-moo-te  means 
Pan  the  God,  why  should  not  Amon-Noo  mean  Amon  the  God,*' 
He  observes  further  on,  that  ^'  when  the  initial  and  final  particles 
ni  and  te  are  dropped  in  the  word  noo-te,  God,  the  Coptic  voca- 
bularies seem  to  decide,  that  the  original  word  itself  was  nothing 
more  than  Oo  to  mean  God,  either  in  ancient  Egyptian,  or  in 
modem  Coptic."  And  it  is  thus,  truly,  that  we  are  to  decompoae 
Noute,  to  get  at  the  original  word  Oo !  I  would  observe,  that 
Oo,  or  On,  or  Hou,  if  it  had  a  general  signification,  and  was  not 
the  designation  of  some  particular  deity,  seems,  in  the  Arabic  al 
least,  to  signify  Dominus,  rather  than  Deus.  Why  should  not 
the  Egyptians  have  had  two  separate  titles  denoting  their  God, 
as  well  as  other  idolators,  w  ho  called  the  Sun  7M  and  bif2  ?  It 
seems  altogether  improbable,  that  noute  in  Chem-noute,  Pan  Deu$, 
was  the  same  with  no  in  Amon-no,  We  ma)  suppose  the  sign  n* 
to  have  coalesced  \yith  the  original  word ;  but  by  what  rule  can 
we  drop  the  te  or  t,  at  the  end  of  the  word  f  Mr.  S.  calls  te  a 
particle  here.  If  te  can  be  separated  from  noute^  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  feminine  article.  Now  it  is  true  that  this. 
feminine  article  is  often  postfixed  after  feminine  nouns.  When 
a  feminine  substantive  is  derived  from  a  masculine,  however,  the 
article  is  generally  prefixed-^Thus  from  p* noute ,  Deus,  we  have 
f  noute,  Dea.  But  we  have  no  question  nere  with  t*noute,  Dea* 
1  ask,  by  what  analogy  in  the  Coptic  language,  the  feminine  article 
can  be  imagined  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  word  in  noute^  or 
nouty  Deus?  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic  vocabularies.  In  which 
of  them  did  he  find,  that  te  was  a  particle,  which  might  be  dropped 
in  p^noute,  Deus  i  In  which  of  them  did  he  learn,  that  te  or  t, 
which,  when  affixed  to  a  noun,  never  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  any 
thing  else  than  the  feminine  article,  might  coalesce  with  a  mascu- 
line noun  ?  I  request  of  him  to  show  me  an  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  language.     Woide's  rule  is  short  and  simple 

— T6  ariiculusfizmin.  ut  T6R  masctdin. — Postponitur  fotmi^ 

ninisy  ut  116  masculinis.  (Lexic.  p.  103.)  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  those  vocabularies  referred  to  by  Mr.  S.,  1  can  see  no 
reason   for  thinking  that  te,  or  t,  (accordingly  as  you  write  it  in 

Saidic,  or  Coptic,)  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  HO  YT*6, 
"or  HOYU^.  Upon  the  whole  then,  I  must  consider  the  pro- 
_ posed  etymology  of  Mr.  S.  to  be  altogether  new  and  surprising. 
Here  we  have  a  word,  which,  by  his  own  account,  has  stood 
entire  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  pen 
of  *^'"  •■"•'^vating  antiquary.     By  the  efforts  of  the  same  assailant, 

(umne  article  T^6  \&  dL^t^&AAi  tcom  the  tank,  which 


/ 
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it  had  hitherto  held  in  the  grammars  and  dicUonaries,  to  the  humble 
staUon  of  a  particle.  Nor  is  this  all.  This  .feminine,  and  for- 
merly virgin  article,  after  being  disguised  as  a  particle,  has  been 
compelled  by  Mr.  S.,  contrary  to  all  good  morals,  to  cohabit  with 
a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender.  So  much  for  the  first  display 
of  his  Coptic  erudition. 

With  respect  to  Amon-No,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  what 
city  of  Egypt  was  meant  by  it ;  but  as  far  as  my  humble  opinion 
goes,  it  was  most  probably  Thebes,  or  Diospolis.  The  Diospolis 
of  the  Delta  was  a  place  of  no  celebrity ;  nor  could  it  be  com- 
pared with  Ninevah.  This  notion  is  feebly  supported  by  Mr.  S  , 
who  says,  that  ''  when  Ezechiel  predicts  desolation  to  No-Amon, 
be  mentions  along  with  it  only  such  cities  as  bordered  on  Syria." 
(C.  J.  No.  IX.)  In  the  number  of  these  cities  this  Gendeman 
reckons  Pathros.  Now  it  happens  that  Pathros  was  not  a  city, 
and  did  not  border  on  Syria.  Pathros  was  a  district  of  the  Tlie- 
bais,  if  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Thebais  was  not  implied  by  it. 
(See  Bochart.  275.)  But  to  return  to  the  subject — I  think,  that 
the  word  O^  in  Hebrew  evidently  does  not  signify  sea  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  we  understand  this  word  in  English ;  but  was 
applied  to  any  great  collection  or  body  of  water.  Thus  it  v\  as 
constantly  applied  to  the  lake  Aspbaltites.  But  it  was  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  I'hus 
in  Jeremiah  (li.  36.)  God,  in  threatening  Babylon,  says,  '^  I  will 
dry- up  her  sea ;"  but  it  is  obvious  that  HD^  ^^  her  sea,^  means  the 
river  Euphrates.  At  Isaiah  C.  19*  v.  5.,  1  should  likewise  suppose 
that  O^  is  there  placed  for  the  river  Nile,  and  not  for  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  In  Job  xli.  SI.,  it  would  also  appear  that  D^ 
means  the  water  of  the  Nile,  lliis  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  those  who  think  with  Bochart,  that  the  Leviathan  was  the 
crocodile.  I  would,  therefore,  in  all  these  instances  translate 
O^  by  *'  river."  1  may  be  told,  that  this  is  not  literal ;  but  it  is 
the  sense  ;  and  in  our  language,  it  is  as  improper  to  call  a  smdl 
lake  a  sea,  as  it  is  to  call  a  great  river  by  that  name.  He  words 
riDO  ty  would  have  been  better  rendered  the  lake,  than  the  sea 
of  Chinnereth.  1  would,  therefore,  render  the  verse  in  Nahum 
as  follows — Jrt  thou  better  than  Na-Amon,  that  was  situate 
between  the  streams,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose 
rampart  was  the  river,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  river.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  a  river  joins  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  By  under* 
standing  the  word  D^  as  applied  to  the  Nile,  the  difficulty  con-/ 
ceming  Amon-No  will  be  removed.  As  the  translation  stands  at 
present,  all  conjecture  about  this  city  is  vain. 

In  the  6th  No.  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  S.  has  also  produced  a 
few  novelties,  of  which  I  should  never  have  taken  public  notice, 
if  his  continued  attacks  against  me  for  these  last  three  years  had 
not  at  lengdi  goaded  me  on<  to  examine  Vd%  y^V^\a\^\v%  v^  ^^ 
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me  lessons  id  philology.  He  has  talked,  iodeed,  of  truth  being 
the  object,  and  of  its  being  very  unpleasant  to  notice  the  faults  of 
others.  **  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric !"  If  noticing  mistakes  were 
unpleasant  to  him,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  himself 
about  mine  ?  But  this  Gentleman,  since  he  only  writes  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  will,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  find  it,  even  if  the  truth 
should  be  that  the'^mistakes  are  almost  all  his  own.  Let  U9  exa- 
mine some  more  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Coptic  language. 

After  having  told  us  (C.  J.  No.  VI.  p.  367.)  that  the  Coptic 
word  for  the  Sun  is  re,  Mr.  S. adds  the  follbwing  remark — "now 
to  this  word  (re)  is  sometimes  prefixed  the  article  pi,  the.*'  Though 
your's,  Sir,  is  a  Classical  Journal ;  yet  it  may  possibly  have  such 
readers,  as  would  be  extremely  delighted  to  be  informed,  that  io 
Greek,  the  article  6  sometimes  goes  before  ^Kiosj  and  that  in  French 
le  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  5o/e/7— nay  that  even  in  English 
the  comes  occasionally  before  Sun ;  and  this  class  of  readers  must 
be  highly  satisfied  with  the  sagacious  remark  of  Mr.  S.  But  he 
goes  on,  "  and  the  vowel  being  omitted,  it  becomes  j^re."  Hithel^ 
to,  whether,  or  not,  all  be  very  profound ;  all  is  unquestionably 
very  true.  Our  critic  continues,  "  But  at  other  times  the  article 
te,'*  (what  ?  the  particle  is  al\o^  ed  to  be  the  article  here)  "  the 
is  subjoined,  and  then  it  becomes  rete.  Vid.  Woide's  lexicon  p.  83. 
lin.  antepenult,  and  p.  190.  lin.  ult.  and  penult."  Here  we  have 
the  references  made  with  great  parade ;  and  I  confess,  I  sought 
with  no  small  curiosity  for  the  pages  in  question.  If  our  critic 
were  accurate,  I  was  aware,  tlien  the  feminine  article  might  coa- 
lesce with  a  masculine  noun ;  and  of  such  an  anomaly,  in  the 
narrow  range  of  my  reading,  I  had  never  heard  in  any  language. 
Now  let  the  reader  turn,  if  he  care  about  the  matter,  to  Woide's 
lexicon.  At  p.  83.  he  will  find—"  PH,  <I>  et  III,  ?^'oj,  sol." 
At  p.  190.  he  will  find  the  same  word  in  the  Saidic  dialect, — 
^'  PH,  n,  sol.  nPH.  Passim."  In  the  next  line,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  page,  he  will  see—"  PHTG  pro  PH*.  Passim!* 
Now,  most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  S.  this  word  PHTG,  has 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  PH,  sol.  PHTG  is  thus 
written  in  the  Saidic  dialect  for  the  word  which  is  written  PHU^ 
in  the  Coptic  ;  and  this  word  is  thus  explained  by   Woide  p.  84. 

— "  PHU^,  ni,  modus,  ratio  rei,  idea,  species.  Dan.  i.  13,  15." 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Gentleman's  rete,  sol?  I  fancy  he  will 
be  puzzled  to  tell  us. 

But  the  most  curious  exhibition  which  Mr.  S.  has  made  of  his 
etymological  talents  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  your  sixth  No.,  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  world  a  new  etymology  of 
Zaphnath  Paaneah.    These  words  had  been  explained  by  me, 
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and  by  most  others,  as  signifying  the  fif^erpre/er,  or  reveaJer  of 
secret  things.  In  order,  however,  quite  to  overthrow  my  opinion, 
that  these  words  bore  any  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  my  critic  has 
attempted  to  render  them  into  their  original  Egyptian.  In  the 
Coptic  Pentateuch,  the  name  is  ^written  Psonthom-Phanek,  or 
PsoiithoomrPhaneek;  but  this  is  copied  from  the  Septuagint^  and 
is  apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  original  Zaphnath-Paaneah^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  Norwich  etymologist  turns  thef 
name  into  some  Coptic  of  his  own  making,  thus — ^'ovr-ouy-^'in;;^!— * 
Ph'ont-cun-^Knechi,  which  he  renders  with  equal  felicity — sacer- 
dos  aperiens  ventres!  Now,  bir, as  long  as  I  understood  Icaphnaih" 
Paaneah  to  mean  the  Uevealer  of  secret  things,  I  thought  that  the 
name  was  aptly  enough  bestowed  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph,  who  had 
interpreted  his  dreams  for  him  ;  but  why  the  king  of  Egypt  should 
have  hailed  the  Hebrew  stranger — the  Priest  opening  the  bellies, 
is  not  quite  so  obvious.  Mr.  S.  tells  us,  that  the  diviners  and 
augurs  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  inspect  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals. Undoubtedly  they  were  so ;  but  though  Joseph  were  a 
diviner,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  I  knjw,  of  his  having  in- 
spected the  entrails  of  animals,  in  order  to  interpret  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  titles  may  be  considered  as 
honorable  among  different  nations;  but  '^  a  Pried  opening  bellies** 
is  one  which,  I  believe,  an  English  butcher  4vould  indignantly  dis- 
claim. I  suppose,  however,  that  this  singular  title  appears  to  Mr. 
S.  to  have  been  given  with  perfect  propriety  to  Joseph,  since  he 
does  not  scruple  entirely  to  set  aside  the  words  used  by  Moses,  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  his  own ;  for  phont-oun-phnechi  bears  no 
resemblance  at  alF  to  Zaphfiath-^aaneahy  and  very  little  even  to 
psonthom-phanek.     Indeed,  Sir,  Mr.  S.  must  forgive  me  if  1  saj^ 

that  he  has  spoken  rather  irreverently  of  the  Hebrew  historian 

^'  I  do  not  concern  myself,''  says  this  gentkman,  "  whether 
Paaneah  end  with  heth  or  Ae,"  (this  is  brave  in  an  etymologist,) 
'*  nor  do  1  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  imitator,"  (i.  e.  Moses)  "  of 
the  Egyptian  word  made  any  scruple  to  forsake  his  grammar  or 
dictionary,  if  he  could  but  by  any  means  imitate  in  Hebrew  the 
Egyptian  word  Pliaaneechy  in  sound  at  leasts  in  case  he  was 
not  able  to  do  it  completely,  at  the  same  time,  in  senae 
likewise.  It  is  the  case  with  all  punsters,  and  the  attempt 
of  deducing  the  word  in  a  strict  manner  from  a  Hebrew  root 
is  like  analysing  a  pun.*'  (C.  J.  No.  VI )  For  the  first  time. 
I  have  seen  Moses  ranked  among  punsters,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
novelty;  but  when  Mr.  S.  talks  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  I- 
wish  he  had  consulted  his  own^  before  he  gave  us  his  strange  Coptic 
Ph'ont'oun-Ph'nechi,  and  told  us  that  it  signifies  sacerdos  aperiem 
ventres.  P'hont  is  the  Coptic  word  for  sacerdos;  and  the  gentle- 
man's $ovr  may  pass;  but  by  what  authority  does  he  translale  ow 
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aperiens  ?  He  says  that  ou»v,  aperire,  is  written  ovw  and  ow  in  tb« 
Saidic  dialect.      Now  this  is  not  accurate — it  may  be  written  in 

Coptic  characters  O  V6H,  and  O  YH,  but  the  little  line  above 
supplies  the  place  of  6,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  Linea  Aac 
vtcem  sustinet  vocalis  6,  says  Woide^  and  therefore  Mr.  S.  should 

have  so  written  the  word.  Unluckily,  however,  this  Saudic  O  YH 
should  be  translated  apertus,  and  not  aperiens,  (Woide's  Lfexicon, 
p.  189.)  We  next  come  to  ti  novelty  indeed — '*  vep^i  means  i7e/if res 
lo  Coptic/'  says  Mr.  S.,  '^  and  if  the  article  ti  be  prefixed  and  as- 
pirated, it  becomes  ^'vrix*  the  bellies/'  &.c.  1  should  be  glad  to 
knowyby  what  process  the  word,  which  is  vep^i,  (or  rather  H6^I, 
as  it  is  written  in  Coptic,)  in  the  singular,  exchanges  t  for  ij  in  the 
plural.  But  there  are  two  little  objections  which  I  have  to  state 
to  this  ^'ynx'>  ^l^icli>  I  &^  afraid,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  of 
this  "  etymologic  novelty."  First,  if  the  article  wi  could  be  pre- 
fixed to  vfp^f,  this  word  would  be  in  the  nominative  singular,  not  in 
the  accusative  plural,  and  would  signify  fhe  belly,  and  not  the 
*  bellies.  Secondly,  vffp^i  happens,  most  unluckily,  to  be  sl  feminine 
Boun,  and  cannot  possibly  be  prefixed  by  xi  the  masculine  article. 
Alas !  then  for  PKont-oun-pKnechi,  the  Priest  opening  the  bellies, 
the  name  which  Moses  ought  to  have  written  for  Zaphuath' 
Paaneah ! 

It  is  time  now,  and  probably  Mr.  S.  will  think  it  fiill  time,  that 
I  commence  my  answer  to  his  papers  against  me  in  your  16th  No. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  my  statement  concerning  the  Moabite 
idol,  Baal  Peor^  in  your  14th  No. — the  second  to  my  Essay  on  the 
Shield  of  Achilles,  in  your  12th  No.  It  is  only  to  the  former  of 
these,  that  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  reply  at  present.  Tlie  sub- 
ject is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate ;  but  in  the  discussions  of 
antiquaries  and  etymologists,  such  questions  are  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  employ,  as  often  as  [  can, 
the  veil,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  it,  of  a  learned  language.  In  doing 
80,  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  should  sometimes  even  appear  pe- 
dantic. 

I  have  said  then^  it  seems,  that  the  Moabite  Peor  was  the  same 
as  Priapus;  and  that  this  Peor  was  the  same  with  Horns,  whom 
the  Egyptians  called  Or ;  and,  with  the  definite  article  Pi-Or.  I 
have  to  regret,  that  I  have  mislaid  the  14th  No.  of  the  Class.  Jour, 
in  which  my  statement  was  contained,  nor  in  the  retired  place 
where  I  am,  cap  I  immediately  obtain  another  copy.  I  conclude, 
however,  that  I  must  have  allowed,  that  the  original  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Or  was  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  UK  Lux,  SoL  Thb 
word  was  widely  extended  amons  the  Oriental  nations.  I  may 
have  said,  however,  M'hat  I  certainly  think,  that  considered  by  them 
BB  the  idolatrous  symbol  of  the  God  of  generation,  the  Hebrew 
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writers,  who  might  have  heard  him  called  Pi-Or  by  the  E^ptians, 
and  after  their  example  by  the  Moabites,  instead  of  writing  his 
name  T^K'B,  wrole  it  *)'Cr3,  or  as  we  have  it  1^9 — thus  cott- 
necting  the  name  of  the  idol  with  words  in  their  own  language 
(such  as  l^D)  TVPSfy  TXlSy  &^)  indicative  of  the  representations 
and  Worship  of  this  deity.  To  this  purpose^  I  tliink,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  my  statement  went.  Mr.  S.  undertakes  to 
point  out  some  of  the  many  objections,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
be  made  to  it. 

In  order  that  I  may  fully  meet  these  formidable  objections^  I 
shall  state  them  as  they  occur,  and  subjoin  my  answers. 

1.  Objection.  In  the  first  place,  neither  Philo  Judaeus  in  ancient 
times,  nor  any  of  the  modem  learned  Jews,  have  ever  bad  any  sus* 
picion  of  such  an  origin  to  this  Deity,  (Peor),  or  that  the  Moab- 
ites  had  any  connexion  with  the  Egyptians.  (Class,  Jour.  No.  XVI. 
p.  «65.) 

Answer.  Philo  Judaeus  names  Baal  Pear  but  once  in  all  his 
writings,  and  of  what  be  there  says  I  shall  speak  presently.  The 
modem  learned  Jews  have  said  quite  enough  to  show,  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  had  extended  to  all  their  neighbours. 

2.  Objection.  The  name  (of  Peor)  also,  they  all  derive  from  the 
Hebrew  language,  not  the  Egyptian,  and  consider  its  sense  as  being 
in  some  degree  significant,  &c,  (p.  266.) 

Answer,  'lliere  is  not  a  single  derivation  of  the  name  of  Peor 
given  by  any  Jewish  writer,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  is  not 
absolutely  absurd.  Philo  Judxus  thus  explains  it  in  Greek — 
a»(OTiga>  oTOfjM  ^emLaro$.  He  then  clearly  brought  it  from  the  He- 
brew— ^liy  ^.  Now,  with  the  leave  of  Philo,  and  of  Mr.  S. 
too,  1  call  this  downright  nonsense.  Jerom,  folloviing  the  same 
ridiculous  etymology,  writes  as  follows — **  Denique  interpretatur 
Beelphegor  idolum  tentigiuis  habens  in  oie,  id  est,  in  summitate 
pellem,  ut  turpitudinem  membri  virilis  ostenderet."  (ad  Hos.  c.  ix.) 
'Ilie  eifplanation  of  Sol.  Jarchi  is  equally  absurd,  and  more  offen 
sive.  Maimonides  seems  ^o  show  a  glimpse  of  more  reason, 
for,  I  think,  he  brings  the  name  simply  from  1^8,  aperuit — the  _ 
story  which  he  tells  is  as  silly,  tliough  not  quite  so  indelicate,  as 
Jarchi's.  I'he  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  following  this  last 
etymology,  says  that  Peor  signi^es  hiatus !  I  shall  dismiss  diese 
idle  etymologies  then,  as  being,  to  use  the  words  of  Plautus,  Gerra 
germana  atque  Ufa  lira. 

S.  Objection.  Why  then  should  we  be  inclined  to  conjecture, 
that,  instead  of  a  native,  it  (the  name  of  Peor)  had  a  foreign 
origin,  without  any  other  evidence  than  merely  some  similituud^ 
between  the  name  of  Peor  and  a  supposed  Pi-^r^  as  be'mg  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  denoting  the  God  Horus  ?  It  appears,  indeed, 
by  the  inscription  on  the  Kosetta  stone,  that  they  did  write  that 
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name  vor,  {flp\  but  the  article  pi  is  never  there  prefixed  to  it ;  nor 
so  far  as  I  can  discover  by  Woide's  Lexicon,  is  an  article  ever  pre- 
fixed to  the  proper  name  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  lan- 
guage. (C.  J.  ibid.) 

Answer,  1  coNJecUirtj  that  the  naro^  of  Peor  was  not  altoge- 
ther Hebrew,  because  by  the  help  of  that  language  alone  I  cannot 
come  to  any  reasonable  etymology  of  the  word.  The  Egyptians 
certainly  did  write  '/2^,  not  '£lqo^.  This  Mr.  S.  might  have  known, 
without  the  help  of  the  Rosetta  inscription.  In  the  old  copies  of 
Joscphus,  *fipy  which  is  the  true  reading,  may  be  found  Yor  '/2^. 
(Jos,  conlr.  Apion,)  Or,  then,  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
God  whom  we  call  Hvru$,  But,  says  Mr.  S.,  **  So  far  as  1  can 
discover  by  Woide's  lexicon,  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the 
proper  name  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  language.'*  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  S.  chooses  to  talk  so  much  of  this 
Coptic  language,  in  the  elements  of  which  he  shows  himself  to  be 
deficient.  While  the  Coptic  continued  in  use  in  £gypt,  nothing 
was  more  common  thjnn  to  prefix  the  articles,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  to  proper  names  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  obligmg  Mr.  S. 
with  another  novelty j  1  will  inform  him  that  there  were  persons, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pi-Or,  calling  themselves  after  the  very 
God  in  question.  But  now  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  with  which  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic,  when  he 
argues,  that  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  1  fthall  lay  before  them  the  following  authorities. 

^'  Nomina  propria  sine  articulo  poni  possunt,  licet  etiam  articu- 
him  determinatum  saepius  admittant./^  (Gramm,  Mgypt.  p,  \\6.) 
It  appears,  then,  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  article  is  iiex>er 
prefixed  to  proper  names,  that  they  are  oftener  found  with  it  than 
without  it.  Let  us  now  listen  to  J  ablonski — *'  Quae  omnia  nomina 
(nempe  idoiorum)  gens  ilia  (Coptica)  servavit,  etiam  postquam 
Christi  sacra,  pulso  idoiorum  cultu,  ubique  jam  obtinebant.  Nam 
et  inter  Monachos  ^gyptios  reperias  PI-AMON,  PI-OR,"  &c. 
(Jablonsk.  de  Rernph.)  Again — "  Et  in  Palladii  historia  Lau- 
siaca  C.  87.  commemorantur  quaedam  de  Abbate  Pi-Or,  ubi  ad 
Bomen  Or,  accessit  tantum  bota  masculini  generis  Pi.  Nempe 
quod  saepius  jam  monendum  mihi  fuit,  solebant  plerumque  iEgyp- 
tii,  Deorum  suorum  nomina,  et  gerere  ipsi,  et  suis  imponere,  qui 
mos  postea,  etiam  inter  Christianos,  non  desiit."  (Panth,  Mgypt, 
p.  203.)  llius.  Sir,  Pi-Or  is  not  a  name  supposed  by  me ;  and  I 
am  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  pre- 
fixing the  definite  article.  Pi,  before  the  name  of  Or,  whom  wc 
•all  Horus.  It  is  really  very  becoming  io  Mr.  S.  to  accuse  me  of 
inventing  all  this.  But  it  is  plain,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  very  profound. 
-   4.  Objection.    Sir  W.  D.  cu«s  Suidas  to  show  that  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Or  was  the  same  with  Priapus,  and  Jerom,  to  show  tfiat  Peor 
and  Priapus  were  the  same ;  whence  he  infers,  that  Or  and  Peor 
were  the  same  deities.  But  how  does  this  account  suit  with  the 
character  of  Or,  or  Horus  ?  for  he  is  not  described  by  Plutarch, 
or  any  others,  as  an  obscene  deity  like  Priapus ;  but  quite  the  con- 
trary^ as  a  noble-spirited,  active  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  fatl^er  by  Typhon,  whom  he  afterwards 
conquered,  8cc.  Why  then  has  Sir  W.  confounded  him  with  Pan 
and  Priapus  f  If  he  admit  the  accounts  by  Plutarch  in  other  in- 
stances, why  not  in  this  ?  By  acting  otherwise  he  has  connected 
together  incoherent  accounts,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  his 
own  etymology,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  Suidas  set  him  the  example; 
but  if  Suidas  is  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  is  the  testimony' of  the 
former  to  be  preferred  P  In  the  Isiac  table,  Horus  is.  represented 
more  than  once  as  a  deified  youth,  but  without  the  least  circum* 
stance  of  obscenity.  If  then  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene, 
bow  could  they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  by  the  Egyp-* 
tians  to  the  youthful  and  pious  hero  Horus  i   (Ibid,) 

Answer,     Of  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  says  that  Horus  was 
tlie  Priapus  of  Egypt,  I  shall  speak  presently ;  but  where,  I  would 
ask,  is  Suidas  contradicted  in  this  matter  by  Plutarch  ?    This  last 
writer  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  represented  as  holding  the  veretrum 
of  Typhon  in  his  hand,  whereas,  according  to  Suidas,  he  holds  his 
own.     But  since  he  was  represented  with  the  symbol  of  genera- 
tion in  his  hand,  according  to  both  authors,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
difference  between   them  is  of  much  importance.     Mr.  S.  calls 
Horus  "  the  noble-spirited  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis" — "  a  youthful 
and  pious  hero."     These  are  pretty  epithets ;  but  how  Mr.  S. 
came  to  obtain  this  character  of  Horus  from  Plutarch  I  cannot 
conceive.     This  writer  tells  us,  that  Horus  conquered  Typhon,  and 
delivered  him  bound  to  Isis,  who  set  him  free  again »     Upon  this 
the  pious  hero,  Horns,  flew  into  a  violent  passion— gave  his  mother 
a  drubbing — and  pulled  the  crown  (jSacriXeiov)  from  off  her  head  in 
the  scuflle.     So  much  for  the  piety  of  the  noble-spirited  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis !     "  But,"  says  Mr.  S.  "in  the  Isiac  table  Horus 
is  represented  without  the  least  circumstance  of  obscenity."    This 
is  another  proof  of  this  gentleman's  unacquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.     The  phallus  was  a  long  stick  with  the  alSoiov  made  of 
leather  at  the  top.— 0«XAoj  ^uXov  e'^lfMjxeg  3^ov  Iv  rw  itxp^  cxvtivov 
alMiv  ffijTijftevov.     The  votaries  of  Osiris  likewise  carried  aBout  an 
aiSoiov  TQiirXicriov  in  the  festivals  called  P  amy  Via.  (See  Plutarch  de 
Isid,  et  Osirid,)     Now  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  and  other  learned 
men,  have  proved,   that  the  crux  ansata  was  the  symbol  of  the 
membrum  virile.     In  the  Isiac  table  (at  the   letters   marked   by 
Pignorius  T.  T.)  the  boy  Horus  is  represented  with  a  long  stick, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  triple  crux  ansata,   the  symbol  of  the 
«i8o7oy  TpiirXaa'iQV, 
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*'  Suidas/^  says  my  critic,  **  affords  the  only  evidence  from 
which  it  may  be  argued,  that  Horns  and  Priapus  were  the  same." 
I  think  the  isiac  table  gives  some  indication,  that  Horus  was  the 
type  of  the  generating  principle ;  and  since  Isis  instituted  the 
Riallophorian  rights  in  honor  of  Osiris,  what  could  their  son  do 
less  than  carry  about  the  triplasian  phallus  in  the  Pamylia  f  But 
there  is  some  collateral  testimony.  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  every  one 
knows,  were  the  same.  Theodoret  (llierapeut.  3)  tells  us,  that 
Priapus  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  According  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  bgy  was  represented  as  the  symbol  of 
generation  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Thebes,  (Strom.  5.) ;  and  the 
'  boy  Horus  may  have  been  the  model,  ^ince  we  see  him  with  the 
triplasian  phallus,  or  its  symbol,  in  the  Isiac  table.  It  was  clearly 
to  some  such  image,  that  Theodoret  alludes  in  the  following  words 
• — xeii  ro  o-fAtxgiv  fxsTvo  (eoSiov,  rov  Ilglaftrov  xi^oo.  In  the  coUectioa 
of  Caylus,  there  are  two  figures  of  boys,  which  remind  me  of  what 
Herodotus  says  in  Euterpe  (c.  48.)  But  Horus  was  represented 
as  a  youth,  as  well  as  a  child ;  and  it  is  agreed,  I  conclude,  that  he 
was  the  same  with  Apollo  and  the  Sun.  Now  Priapus  was  not 
always  represented  even*  by  the  Greeks  as.  old  and  hideous.  The 
graver  mythologists  of  Greece  considered  him  as  the  symbol  of  the 
geneniting  principle,  and  identified  him  with  Phanes  and  the  Sun. 

^_____^— ^: —  Kara,  xocfMV 

AafMrgov  £yonv  ^iog  dyvov,  &^'  o3  ce  ^iwiTu  xixX^o-xco 

Here  then,  in  this  hymn  of  Orpheus,  Priapu%  is  not  oi^  repre- 
sented as  the  sun,  bu(  receives  the  regal  title,  given  so  generally  by 
the  Orientalists  to  that  luminary.  Now  this  agrees  well  with  the 
description  of  the  image  of  Horus  in  Suidas. — h  rp  $s^ia  tmiflrr^ 
xarffp^ov.  ^  But  I  have  also  to  observe,  that  Priapus  is  here  identified 
with  Apollo,  for  this  God  was  called  Phanes — item  Phaneta  ap» 
pellant.  (Macrob,  SatumaLL  1.).  Mr.  S.  himself  will  not  dis- 
pute that  Horus  and  Apollo  were  the  same.  The  reason,  which 
Suidas  gives  for  the  attitude  of  Horus,  agrees  with,  what  is  said  by 
Plutarch. 

I  am  asked  ^^  if  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene,  how  could 
they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  to  the  youthful  and  pious 
Horus  ?"  This  affords  another  proof,  that  Mr.  S.  has  an  imper* 
feet  knowledge  of  the  subject  concerning  which  he  has  written. 
The  worship  paid  to  Horus  was  connected  with  obscenity,  as  might 
be  learned  from  Epiphanius — speaking  of  the  votaries  of  Horus 
and  Harpocrates,  this  Father  says — ''  lUi  solenni,  certaque  mensis 
die,  vesanas  et  furiosas  Hori  ceremonias,  ex  instinctu  daemonis 
peragere  cogimtur.  Tum  enim  cives  universi,  senes  decrefpiti,  cum 
adolescentibus,  et  cum  his  sacerdotes  Hori  et  Harpocratis,  raso 
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toto  capite,  iervilein,  puerileni,  et  abominandam  speciem  circam- 
ferunt/'  &c. 

5.  Objection.  One  would  have  wished  that  an  author  of  novel- 
ties had  supported  his  opinions  by  some  better  testimony  than  the 
above  sentence  in  Suidas^  lyiz.  ro  iyoik^  roS  il^iairou  rod  ^ilwuo 
ircLp  Alywrrlois  xsxXi}ft|yot;,  8lc.)  where  it  seems  very  possible^  that 
,Oru$,  in  the  reading  of  some  MS.^  may  have  been  a  mistake  for 
Osiris. 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  authority  of  Suidas  was  to 
be  despised  ;  nor  shall  I  reject  it  on  this  occasion,  because  it  dis* 
pleases  Mr.  S.  This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  it  is  very  possible^ 
that  Orus  may  have  been  a  mistake  here  for  Osiri?.  No/ Sir,  it  is 
not  very  possible.  Suidas  sa>s  further  on — to  li  aftSpvfjM  avroS 
ioTi  vaiiioVf  &c.  The  image  then  was  that  of  a  boy ;  and  conse- 
quently  Suidas  meant  to  speak  of  the  *'  youthful  Horus/'  and  not 
of  his  father  Osiris.  This  conjecture,  therefore,  is  yet  anotlier 
proof,  that  Mr.  S.  hazards  opinions  without  due  examination. 

6.  Objection.  The  only  act  of  indelicacy  ascribed  tp  Horus 
by  Plutarch,  was  not  the  act  of  Horus,  but  the  invention  of  some 
artist,  to  typify  his  having  extinguished  the  former  powers  of 
Typhon. 

Answer.  If  such  a  person  as  Horus  ever  existed,  it  is  certainly 
not  probable,  that  he  walked  about  the  streets  in  the  situation  men- 
tioned by  the  biographer.  Still  less  can  we  figure  him  as  always 
in  the  attitude  described  by  Suidas.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  matter  i  The  '^  Deified"  Horus  was  represented  with  the 
symbol  already  noticed ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  artists 
represented  him  with  the  attributes  ascribed  t^  him  by  the  priests 
and  mythologists  of  Egypt. 

7.  Objection.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Plutarch  did  not 
allude  to  the  invention  of  some  particular  artist,  when  he  described 
Osiris  in  a  Phallophorian  attitude — for  no  where  else  in  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Herodotus,  the  Isiac  table,  or  in  the  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  Caylus,  are  any  obscenities  whatever  attributed  to 
Osiris  himself;  all  the  Phallophorian  rites'  being  introduced  after 
his  death  by  Isis.  (Ibid.) 

'  Answer.  The  Egyptians,  under  the  names  of  Osiris  and  of 
Horus,  only  typified  the  Sun  at  different  tim.es  and  seasons.  But 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  as  the  God  presiding  over  generation ; 
and  Osiris  and  Horus  were  each  considered  as  types  of  the  gene- 
rating principle.  That  Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same,  is 
attested  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  &c. ;  and  Bacchus  is  identified 
with  the  Sun,  and  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of  that  power  in 
nature,  by  various  ancient  authors.  The  following  verses  prove 
that  Bacdius  was  the  same  with  the  Sun  : 

'^HXios  ov  Jlovwrov  JTr/xAVjo-iv  xotXiomiv. 
And  again,        Elf  Zti;,  il^^'Ah^,  els  *'//A«oj,  sl^  J«oWo^ 
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Macrobius  tells  as,  that  Osiris  is  die  Sun  in  the  lower  hemis- 
phere. But  Bacchus  and  Osiris  being  the  same,  the  latter  must 
be  identified  with  the  principle  of  generation ;  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  already  cited,  Priapus  was  the  son  of  Bacchus, 
yet  other  authors,  (as  Athenseus,  1.  1.  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes in  Acliarnens.)  make  Bacchus  and  Priapus  the  same. 
Osiris  was  characterised  by  all  the  gaiety  of  the  planter  of  (he 
vine. 

Non  tihi  iunt  tr  isles  cur  a,  nee  luctus  Osiris^ 

Sed  chorus,  et  cantus,  sed  ievis,  aptus  amor,  TihulUts* 

In  the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  Osiris,  there  were  the 
flcva^io-fto^,  the  tjifn^(r\ij  and  the  eugeo-i;.  The  interment,  or  hiding ; 
the  search,  and  the  finding,  'rhe  words  of  Ovid  will  recur  to 
the  reader — 

« Nunquamgue  satis  quasitus  Osiris. 

But,  perhaps,  what  was  really  sought  for  and  found  may  be 
gathered  from  Tertullian — ''  Sequitur  silentii  ofBcium;  attente 
custoditur  quod  tarde  invenitur.  Ceterum  tota  in  adytis  divinitas, 
tot  fuspiria  Epoptarum,  totum  signaculuni  linguse,  simulachrum 
membri  virilis  revelatur.'  What  is  the  figure  in  the  Isiac  table, 
which  Mr.  S.  would  have  to  represent  Osiris  ?  I  shall  only  observe, 
at  present,  that  most  of  the  principal  figures  there  have  the  crux 
ansata  in  their  hands,  and  this  was  a  symbol  of  the  phallus.  Mr. 
S.  asserts,  that  in  the  collection  of  Cayhis,  there  are  no  obsceni- 
ties whatever  attributed  to  Osiris.  What  then  are  the  representa- 
tions of  this  God  at  vol.  3.  pi.  9, — at  vol.  6.  pi.  1.  pi.  2.  and  pi. 
15  »*'  All  of  these  figures  are  stated  by  M.  de  Caylus  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  Osiris  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  in  a  state  of  Prifl- 
pism !  Are  we  then  to  be  gravely  told  by  the  Norwich  anti- 
quary, that  in  the  collection  of  Caylus  there  are  no  obscenities 
whatever  attributed  to  Osiris?  It  is  evident,  that  Mr.  S.  has  not 
consulted  Caylus.  This  is  the  critic,  however,  who  takes  it  upon 
him  to  accuse  me  of  producing  novelties  without  sufiScient  evi- 
dence. I  am  ready  enough  to  admit,  that,  like  other  people,  I 
may  fall  into  mistakes,  and  be  guilty  of  errors  and  inadvertencies ; 
but  a  man,  who  reproves  me,  sometimes  in  a  harsh,  sometimes  in 
a  sarcastic,  and  always  in  an  inimical  tone,  should,  at  least,  be  not 
deficient  in  common  accuracy  himself. 

8.  Objection.  The  author  of  Psalm  106,  ascribes  no  obsceni- 
ties to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  Israelites  joined  themselves 
unto  Baal  Peor ;  and  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  v.  28. 
It  may  then  be  questioned,  whether,  or  not,  Peor  were  an  obscene 
Deity.  (Ibid.) 


>  Meursius  has  shown  that  this  passage  should  be  referred  to  the  Diony' 
sian  rather  than  the  Eleusinian  festivals. 
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Answer.     It  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  voice  of  tradition^  or  even, 
I  should  think^  to  the  internal  evidence  arising  from  the  history 
related  by  Moses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Peor  was  an  ob- 
scene  deity.      TTiis  is   equally  confirmed    by  the    most  leanied 
Rabbins,    and    by  the  Christian    Fathers — by    Maimonides    and 
Jarcbi — by  Origeu,  Isidonis,  and  Jerom.    The  derivation  of  the 
name  which  they  give  is  absurd;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  thaC 
tlie  tradition  concerning  the  idol  must  be  false.     Ilie  voice  of  tra- 
dition b  here  decidedly  against  Selden,  whose  opinion  Mr.  S. 
chooses  to  follow.     But  this  gentleman  quotes  the  105th  Psalm — 
and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead—^O^TV^  Tf3T  "I^^JK^.    The 
translation  does  not  give  the  real  sense.     The  meaning  of  the  verse 
is  this — The  Israelites  joined  themselves  unto  Baal  Peor ;  and  ate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim,  i.  e.  of  the  Infernal  Gods,     Muth 
was  the  name  which  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  learn  from  Sancho- 
niatho,  (japud  Eusebium)   gave  to  Pluto  and   death.      It  was  a 
general  practice  among  the  idolators  to  present  meat  and  drink  to 
their  Gods,  and  especially  to  the  infernal  Gods  ;  and  this  was  in 
every  sense  a  sacrifice,  since  there  was  a  victim  immolated  and 
offered  up  as  food  to  the  idol.     Isaiah  alludes  to  this  practice^ 
c.  65.  V.  11. — Bat  ye  are  they  that  forsake  Jehovah,  that  forget 
my  holy  mountain,  that  set  in  order  a  table  for  God,  and  tnatfill 
mixed  wine  for  Meni,    The  same  Prophet  savs,  (c.  28.  v.  15.) — 
Because  ye  have  scric^-iTTn  ^yW  "nWltf-Dyi  iriCTHtk  Jina  "SimO 
now  these  words  literally  mean — We  have  cut  asunder  food  for 
Muth  (Pluto)  and  with  Shaol  (Hades)  luive  we  made  a  compact. 
The  verb  IMD  signifies    ^*  to  cut  off,  asunder,  &c.''  —  1X^2  is 
originally  the  same  with  m3  and  /V)12,  cibus ;  (Buxt.  p.  88.) 
and  how  these  words  came  to  signify  the  striking  a  leasue,  or 
making  a  covenant,  is  well  explained  in  *'  the  Key  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible."    The  expression  is  taken,  says  the  author,  from  the  ancient 
custom^  in  making  xf  covenants,  which  was  to  cut  some  beast  or 
fowl  asunder,  importing  thus  much,  so  let  him  he  cut  in  pieces,  who 
shall  violate  this  cwenant.     But  there  can  be  no  question^  that  the 
idolators  offered  food  to  their  Gods  ;  and  that  tne  people  after^ 
wards  ate  it.     This   practice  probably  had  its  origin  in  Egypt. 
*'  Est  autem,"   says  Jerom,  ^'  in  cunctis  urbibus,  et  maxirae  in 
^gy^to  et  Alexandria,  idolatriae  vetus  consuetudo,  ut  ultimo  die 
anni,  et  mensis  eorura  qui  extremus  est,  ponant  mensam  refertam 
varii  generis  epulis  et  poculum  mulso  mixtum,  vol  praeteriti  anni  vel 
futuri  fertilitatem  auspicantes."     But  these  suppers,  or  sacrifices, 
of  which  the   people  afterwards  partook,  were  generally  offered 
to  an  infernal^  Deity.      Hear  the  Scholiast  of   Aristophanes  — 
KocTfl^Sff  vovfisvloiv  ol  TAoycrioi  delyrvov  kcrnepotg  (i$  6t}(rloiv  r^'Exanj  wpoa"*- 
ywTij  iw)  rolg  rpioiois  hdouv.     Oi  5?  wIvtjTt j  i^p^orro  ?rf»v»rrff,  xoit 
n(rim  airei,  xai   SKtyov  hi  ^Enin^  l^a7tv   oixa.   ^\t(v  TfluX^V^*'^- 
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At  the  new  moon  the  rich  placed  a  supper  where  three  wayi  tnei, 
as  if  offering  a  sacrifice  to  liecate;  biU  the  hungry  poor  came  and 
devoured  it,  and  then  said  that  it  had  been  eaten  by  Hecate* 
Plutarch  (Sympos.  1.  viL)  alludes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  I  hold 
that  the  author  of  Psalm  ]06  spoke  of  the  same  practice,  when  he 
said  the  Israelites  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim,  or  iafernal 
Gods.  These  were  the  Cabeiri,  viz.  Ceres,  Proserpine,  (or 
Hecate),  Pluto,  and  Mercury.  But  that  the  Psalmist  spoke  of 
the  sacrifices  of  these  Gods,  is,  [  think,  clear  from  the  Gemara. 
Those  are  objected  to,  who  offer  sacrifices  to  the  names  of  mouiH 
tains,  rivers,  desarts,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  great  Prince 
Michael,  and  the  little  serpent — DV1D  TFi?  ^b^  ^nSl — Lo  !  these 
are  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim — ^that  is  to  say,  these  sacrifices 
resemble  those  offered  to  the  infernal  Gods.  I  shall  presently  have 
to  show,  how  much  the  rites  of  Peor  were  connected  with  those 
of  Hecate. 

When  Mr.  S.  contends,  that  no  obscenity  ^K'as  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Peor,  he  seems  to  forget  the  words  of  Hosea^ 
{c.  ix.  10.)  But  they  went  to  Baal  Peor,  atid  separated  themselves 
wUo  that  shame.  Why,  if  our  version  be  right,  is  Peor  deno* 
minated  that  shatne  ?  Does  not  this  imply  that  there  was  something 
shameful  about  this  idol  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  veruon  should 
have  been,  **  and  separated  themselves  to  Best  or  Beshtj*  (the 
name  of  an  idol  connected  with  what  is  shameful.)  The  Hebrew 
words  are  TW2b  MtT).  We  shall  find  that  this  besht  (or  boshet, 
if  so  you  like  to  write  it,  for  our  business  is  only  with  the  elements 
of  the  word,)  was  equivalent  to  pudenda.  This  word  has  a  variety 
of  applications,  all  partaking  of  the  natural  import  of  the  roof^ 
and  agreeably  to  the  degree  of  shame  intended  to  be  described* 
This  appears  to  be  orderly  expressed  by  the  orthographical  arrange- 
ment, for  we  find  that  n^2h  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  mean 
the  most  obscene  acts  of  the  ancient  pagan  rites.  Jer.  xi.  Id. 
According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  were  thy  Gods,  O  Judah, 
even  according  to  the  number  oj  the  streets  o/*  Jerusalem  ye  have 
set  up  altars  Jllt^B?  to  that  slmmeful  thing.  Mic.  i.  1 1.  n^2l  P  V 
naked  shame.  From  Micah  turn  to  Jeremiah  (xi.  13.)  and  you 
will  find  *^  that  the  shameful  thing,'*  is  expressed  by  the  same 
word— -'*  And  according  to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Je« 
rusalem  have  ye  set  up  altars  to  that  shameful  thing,  (8iiiq>Iy  to 
Best  or  Besht,  in  the  original,)  even  altars  to  bum  unto  Baal.* 
Kow  this  word,  derived  immediately^  from  the  Hebrew  V\2y  bosk, 

Sudefieri,  seems  connected  with  the  Egyptian  besh,  nudus,  and 
osh,  nuditas;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  idol  in  quesuoo 
was  the  same  with  that  Egyptian  Goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
JBubastis.    I  observe,  that  where  the  LXX.  render  Phi-beset^ 
""*k.  X3ix.  17.)  BovP*^M,  ftie  Kt^iVvw*.  Vtwaatator  writes  ^^^ 
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BtfsAf.  Accordiiig^  to  Herodotus,  Bubastis  was  the  same  widi 
Diailay  and  the  sbter  of  Horua,  whom  be  calla  Apollo.  There  is 
little  enough  resemblance  between  Horns  and  Apollo,  or  between 
Bubastis  and  Diana,  except  that  the  two  first  were  symbols  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  two  last  of  the  Moon.  Bubastis,  however,  bemg  the 
same  with  Diana,  was  the  same  with  Hecate.  Every  school-boy 
can  repeat, 

Tergeminamque  Hecaten,  tria  virginit  ora  Diarut; 

and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  says,  that  in  the  trivia  they 
anciently  worshipped  the  Moon,  which  they  likewise  called  Diana 
and  Hecate.  Now  that  the  worship  of  Or  and  Bubastis,  other- 
wise called  Pi-Or  and  Bast,  should  have  gone  together,  seems 
very  probable,  since  the  mythologists  made  them  brother  and 
sister.  In  the  rites  of  Hecate,  or  Proserpine,  and  even  of  Isis  or 
Ceres,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  connexion  with  those  performed 
in  honor  of  Peor.  Isis,  or  Ceres,  and  Bubastis  and  Hecate,  or 
Proserpine,  were  of  the  number  of  the  MtUhim,  or  infernal 
Deities ;  and  as  Proserpine  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  Bubastis 
was  die  daughter  of  Isis.  It  b  known  to  every  one,  that  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
were  brought  from  Egypt,  and  the  indecencies  practiced  in  them 
have  been  jusdy  censured  by  Clemens,  Amobius,  and  other  writers. 
The  Tkesmophoria,  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  same  Goddess,  were  not  less  indecent.  It  appears 
from  Athemens  (I.  14.)  and  from  Theodoret,  (TAerapeut.  5.)  that 
representations  of  the  fto^ioy  yvmxilov  were  tiiere  exhibited,  an4 
carried  about  by  the  votanes. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  Herodotus  has  called  Bubastb 
Diana— that  Diana  was  a  virgin,  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  Basht  of  Scripture  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Bubastis.  But  according  to  Herodotus  the  festivals  of  thb  Bubasr 
tis  were  celebrated  with  great  indecency;  and  denudation  was  one 
of  die  ceremonies.  I  Miall  also  probably  be  reminded  of  the 
sanctaque  Bubastis  of  Ovid.  Had  there  been  a  Devil's  Advocate 
at  Rome  in  those  days,  as  diere  has  been  one  in  modem  times,  I 
think,  Bubastis  would  not  have  been  canonised.  Besides  a  female 
sainted  by  Ovid  may  be  a  litde  suspected ;  and  I  cannot  regard  her 
qiute  in  the  same  light  a»an  Italian  Abbess  may  see  Santa  Ursula, 
and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins.  Alhhv,  in  Greek,  comes  from 
olSoio^,  ventrabilU.  Veretrumy  in  Latin,  is  equivalent  to  part 
'9erenda,  Ovid's  efuthet  then  may  have  borne  a  very  difiierent 
meaning  from  that,  which  some,  I  see,  have  thought  it  conveyed; 
In  all  events  the  Artemis^  or  Diana,  of  Greece  and  Rome^  wasi 
altogether  unlike  to  the  Diana  of  the  Orientalists.  The  Diana  of 
Ephesus^  for  example,  bore  no  other  resemblance  to  the  Ar^«QQA&^ 
of  Greece,  thMi  that  both  w^it  8;m\)^  q&  ^^  ^^^u.    ^X^tn 
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Ephcstan  Goddess,  swaddled  down  from  the  hips  to  the  facets, 
encumbered  with  her  multitudinous  breasts^  and  with  a  castle  on 
her  head,  can  in  no  way  remind  us  of  tlie  sportive  Goddess  of  the 
chace,  who  chmbed  the  heights  of  Satmos^  to  steal  an  interview 
with  the  shepherd  Endymion. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  insist,  diat  the  idol  Besht,  (or  Boshet,) 
was  the  same  with  Bubastis,  It  is  true^  that  this  last  is  evident! j 
a  compound  name,  and  that  the  first  syllable  is  to  be  separated 
ftODi  the  rest  of  the  word.  But  it  is  enough  for  my  piurpose  to 
call  this  Beshtf  with  Buxtorf,  Pttdendum  idolum.  Dpon  the 
authority  of  Bu&torf^  therefore,  1  translate  the  words  of  Hosea, 
*^  But  they  (went  to  Baal  Peor,  and  separated  themselves  unto 
Basht"  (i.  e..  a  shameful  idol.)  The  worship  of  this  shameful 
idol  was  consequently  connected  with  the  worship  of  Peor  ;  and 
after  this,  the  Norwich  antiquary  may  continue  to  fight,^^  if  he 
please,  under  the  banners  of  Selden^  for  the  chaste  adoration  of 
the  God^f  Moub. 

That  human  sacrifices,  however,  were  offered  to  thb  idol,  is  an 
unfounded  supposition.  The  votaries  of  Peor  were,  inde^,  also 
the  worshippers  of  the  Muthim^  or  infernal  Gods,  whose  rites 
Virere  celebrated  with  circumstances  of  great  obscenity,  in  caverns, 
and  even  in  sepulchres ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  they  were 
Sometimes  accompanied  by  human  sacrifices.  'Hiere  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  the  votaries  of  the  idols,  Peor  and  Basht,  to 
have  fuso  joined  in  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim,  One 
abomination  might  well  follow  another.  Observe  the  words  of 
tsaiah — "  A  people — that  sacrificeth  in  gardetis — ^which  remain 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's 
fieshy  Sec.  Here  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  joint  worship 
of  Peor  and  Muthim,  Priapus,  who  was  the  same  with  Peor, 
according  to  Jerom,  was  the  God  of  Gardens.  The  votaries  oif 
the  infernal  Gods  chose  to  eat  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim  in  the 
cemeteries.  These  sacrifices  were  swine's  flesh,  and.  other  for- 
bidden things.  Now  Ceres,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Apollo- 
nius,  (1.  1.)  was  the  first  of  the  Cabiri,  the  great  Gods  who  were 
also  the  Muthim ;  and  swine  were  peculiarly  sacrificed  to  Ceresj 
\vhom  Vossius  properly  designates  Luna  infera, 

Frima  Ceres  avida  gavisa  est  sanguine  porca.  Ovid. 

,But  to  Peor  himself,  if  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  learned  Rabbins, 
and  to  some  of  their  most  ancient  books,  no  human  sacrifices  were 
offered.  In  the  Siphri,  it  is  assert^  that  denudation,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  word,  was  the  worship  rendered  to  this  idol. 
rrroy  it  "nn  TBTQ  *?;^n^  VS^  ISDH  nD»  p^*  Maimonides 
f peaks  to  the  same  purpose;  and  that  denudation  was  the  cere- 
mofij  performed  in  lionot  o{  ¥eoi)  mv|  be  inferred  from  die  tame 
ffOtom  prevaiVmg^  amonj  l2tL«e  No\ac«^  ol  '^rw:^**  V^^fe  ¥bviin 
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Blondus^  1.  2.)     Pan,   if  we  may  believe  Ovid,    instructed   his 
followers  to  observe  the  same  practice. 

Ipse  Deu$  nudus,  nudosjubet  esse  ministros. 

9.  Objection,  It  appears  (see  Numer.  xxv.  S.)  lljat  the  idol  was 
worshipped  in  a  mountain  called  Pear,  or  Phegor,  from  which 
mountain,  therefore,  might  be  derived  the  name  of  the  idol  itself, 
and  not  from  Orus,  and  from  such  a  distant  and  unknown  country 
as  Egypt.     No  XVI.  p.  268. 

AiiSRer.  llie  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  and  its  vicinity, 
were  called  sometimes  from  persons  and  from  idols,  but  never,  I 
think,  did  these  receive  their  appellations  from  the  places.  Nebo 
was  the  name  of  a  mountain  near  Peor ;  but  it  was  so  called  from 
Nebo,  the  Syrian  Mercury :  and  here  I  may  remark  it  as  strange, 
that  neither  Selden  nor  Beyer  has  mentioned  that  Mercury  was  so 
named  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  (See  Castelli.)  Judaa  was  name4 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  Moab  itself  was  called  from  the 
grandson  of  Lot.  Mr.  S.  implies  a  doubt,  more  than  once  in  his 
paper,  whether  the  name  were  Peor  or  Phegor.  But  he  should 
nave  known,  that  Phegor  is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  for 
Peor.  The  Greeks  expressed  the  Hebrew  aifi  by  their  own 
gamma,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  written 
the  names  wrong,  in  which  the  ain  occurs;  for  though. this  letter 
sometimes  takes  a  nasal  sound  gnain,  it  can  never  be  pronounced 
hard  like  the  Greek  ^amma.  Peor,  therefore,  never  was,  and 
never  could  be,  called  Phegor  by  the  Orientalists.  The  saniie 
gentleman  seems  also  to  argue,  that  Moabite  names  were  not  likely 
to  come  from  Egypt.  I  have  said  before,  that  places  were  named 
from  idols  and  persons,  and  not  idols  and  persons  from  places,  at 
least  in  Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Thsre  was  a  city  called 
Adam  (See  Cellar.  Geogr.  1.  3.)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan^ 
When  Mr.  S.  has  persuaded  me,  that  our  first  parent^  Adam,  was 
named  from  this  city,  1  will  believe  that  Gods  and  men  had  had  their 
names  from  mountains  and  cities.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  obr 
serve,  that  it  appears  to  me  as  very  possible,  that  the  napies  of 
several  places  in  Moab  were  called  after  the  Gods  of  Egypt. 
Whsit,  if  Mount  ^ebo  were  called  after  the  Syrian  Mercury,  also 
named  Nebo;  and  what  if  this  be  a  corruption  for  Anub,  the 
Egyptian  Mercury  ?  What,  if  Afoer  were  called  after  Arueris,  or 
Aruer,  one  of  the  denominations  of  Horusf  But  I  must  not  pro* 
voke  Mr.  S.  with  my  ffs — he  has  already  shown  how  much  they 
displease  him — ^he  does  not  seem  to  thiiik  with  Touchstone,  that 
*'  there  is  much  virtue  in  if."  I  would,  however,  ask  him  on  what 
ground  he  could  say,  that  the  name  of  Peor  was  not  likely  to  be 
derived  '^  from  Orus,  and  such  ^  distant  and  unknown  country  as 
Egypt  ?''  Why,  Sir,  Ar  of  Moab  might  be  about  as  far  from 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  as  Newcastle  is  from  London ! 
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10.  Objection:  I  perceive  no  other  evidence  to  8U[>por(  this 
etymology^  (viz.  that  the  Peor  of  the  Moabites  was  the  Or^  or - 
Pi'Or  of  the  Egyptians,)  except  that  Chemosh  was  another  name 
for  an  idol  in  moabf  (Numb.  21.)  but  whether  the  same  or  not 
as  Peor  does  not  appear  from  Scripture.  If  a  different  one^  no. 
evidence  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  but  the  writer  here  again  takes  it 
upon  him  to  suppose,  that  this  was  the  same  Deity,  and  that  the 
name  and  worship  were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  This  in  like  man* 
net  he  supposes  to  have  been  an  obscene  worship ;  yet  nothing  to 
tfiat  purport  is  intimated  in  Scripture ;  but  rather  that  it  consisted, 
in  human  sacrifices.  Consult  Jer.  c.  48.,  particularly  v.  35.,  where, 
from  ''  Gods"  being  in  the  plural,  one  may  suspect,  that  Peor  and 
Chemosh  were  not  the  same.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  indication  of  obscene  worship  to  Chemosh ;  therefore,  if  be 
were  the  same  as  Peor,  not  to  the  latter  likewise,  (pp.  968  8c 
269.) 

Answer.  So  then  I  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  suppose,  that  Peor 
and  Chemosh  were  the  same  deity !  By  what  right  does  Mr.  S. 
assume,  that  I  merely  suppose  this  i  Does  it  follow,  that  every 
statement  which  I  make  must  be  a  mere  supposition  of  my  own, 
because  he  has  never  heard  the  statenient  before  f  That  Peor  and 
Chemosh  were  the  same  deity  is  no  supposition  originating  witli 
me,  if  indeed  I  have  really  said  more  than  that  both  typified  the 
generating  principle. — *^  In  Nabo  erat  Chamos  idolum  consecra* 
turn,  quod  alio  nomine  appellatur  BeeUPhegor."  (Hieron.  in  Jes, 

15»  2.) '*  Certe  baud  alium  Nebo  a  Chamos  et  Belo  Phegorio 

jure  forsan  putes."  {Selden,  De  Diis  Sym.)— "  Hoc  numen 
(Chamos)  idem  ac  BaaUPhegor;  quomodo  ad  Solem  reducatur, 
satis  exposuimus."  (Foss,  De  Ori^.  et  progress.  Idolat.  1.  2.) 
With  these  great  authorities  in  existence  Mr.  S.  tells  your  readers, 
that  I  have  iaken  upon  me  to  suppose,  that  Peor  and  Chemosh 
were  the  same.  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  JVeio  was  the  Sy- 
rian name  for  Mercury ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  if 
Chemosh  and  Nebo  were  the  same,  then  I  would  distinguish  be- 
tween this  God  and  Peor  as  I  would  bet^'een  Anub  and  Or.  Anub, 
or  Mercury,  among  the  Egyptians  was,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  Or^ 
a  type  of  that  principle ;  and  this  son  of  Osiris,  like  his  father  and 
brother,  was  represented  as  Priapus.  (See  Caylus.)  But  1  hold^ 
that  Chemmis  or  Chemosh — Pi-Or  or  Peor — and  Anub,  or  Nebo, 
(Syriace  ooj)  were  all  symbols  erf  Sol  Generator.  1  do  not  re» 
member  that  1  carried  my  conjectures  further  than  this ;  not  having 
your  14th  Number,  however,  I  caunot  speak  positively  to  th^ 
point.  But  as  symbols  of  Sol  Generator,  these  Gods,  as  to  thisy 
become  identiiied  with  Priapus. 

The  48ih  chapter  of  Jeremiah  proves  nothing,  either  for,  or 
against,  the  identity  of  Peor  and  Chemosh.    It  makes  no  alluaioB 
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to  obscene  rites  ;  biit  is  that  a  proof,  that  the  Moabite  idoktori 
^ere  without  them  ?  It  is  not  disputed  by  me,  at  least,  that  tho 
Moabites  were  polytheists. 

I  think  that  Chemosh,.  or  Chamos,  was  tlie  same  with  th« 
Egyptian  Chemmis,  which  was  one  of  the  names  of  Pan,  since  die 
city  Chemmis  was  rendered  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks,  (Diodor« 
Sicul.  p.  xvi.)  But  Pan  was  there  represented  in  the  same  manner 
as  Priapus,  as  Stephanus  tells  us  in  no  ambiguous  language— 
Jerom,  a  person  of  more  authority  than  Mr.  S.  says  that  Chamos 
was  the  same  with  Peor  and  Priapus.  The  likeness  of  the  names, 
and  of  the  characters,  therefore  induce  me  to  suppose,  that  Chem« 
mis  and  Chemosh,  if  they  were  not  the  same,  were  Tery  near  rela* 
tions.  The  name  ItTIDD,  Chemosh,  cannot  be  Hebrew;  the  vau 
\A8  nothing ;  and  It^D  would  make  a  combination  of  letters,  that 
never  came  together  as  a  significant  word  in  this  dialect.  The 
name,  therefore,  must  be  foreign;  and  why  should  not  the  Moab^ 
ites,  who  were  gross  idolators,  have  received  among  them  the  Gods 
of  E^ypt,  which  were  received  in  countries  much  more  remote— • 
at  Tsidon,  in  Phrygis,  and  even  in  Greece.  Thanmiuz  was  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  a  king  of  Egypt  was  so  called  according  to 
Philastrius.  Plato  {in  Phied,)  tells  us,  that  there  was.  a  king  of 
Egypt  called  Tkamos,  whom  the  Greeks  named  Ammon*  Molocli 
was  a  God  common  to  the  Egyptians,  (Kirch.  331.)  and  to  the 
Ammonites.  Hear  Dictericus,  ^<  Non  inventa  est  natio  sub  sole, 
qu«  tam  immaniter  insanierit,  pr«  ^gyptiaca  gente,  gueve  magi, 
niscmant  ac  quasi  provocant  spstu  et  oestro  superstitionis  vicmos 

r>pulos,  qui  maxime  ab  iis  idolatrica  sacra  abstulerint;"  and  then 
ask,  why  their  near  neighbours,  the  Moabites,  are  to  be  fancied 
exempt  from  the  infection  i 

As  1  have  endeavoured  in  your  No.  14.  to  identify  the  Peor  of 
the  Moabites  with  die  Or  or  Pi-Or  of  the  Egyptians,  and  botfi 
with  the  Chemosh  of  the  former,  and  Chemmis  or  Pan  of  the 
latter,  as  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention,  that,  accordira  to  Herodotus,  (1.  2.)  a 
temple  was  dedicated,  in  the  island  of  Chemmis,  to  Oms.  It  was 
probaUy  dien  in  this  same  temple,  that  stood  the  image  described 
by  Ste[]iianus.  He  says,  that  the  name  of  the  God  was  Pan, 
Hgypiiace,  therefore,  Chem  or  Chemmis.  Now  1  have  to  remark, 
that  Plutarch  has  the  following  words:  ^/2^y  tlw$mTw  nmtfiMf 
,^ayoft6ti¥.  Off  consequently,  or  Pi-Or^  was  also  named  Kaimi$» 
This  nearly  approaches  Chemmis,  and  is  not  extremely  unlike  to 
Chemosh,  or  Chamos. 

Mr.  S.  concludes  his  diatribe  with  the  following  refined  raillery : 
'^  If  some  similitude  in  two  names  in  two  different  languages  is 
thus  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  foundation  for  deriving  one  from  the 
other,  without  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  it,  what  a  mnl* 
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titude  of  derivations  may  any  one  language  derive  from  any  on^ 
other  ?  For  example^  Tchar  m  Coptic  means  pelliSf  skin,  there- 
fore in  the  language  of  Sir  W.  D.  ii  is  very  probable^  and  most 
certain,  diat  from  this  was  derived  chair  in  French,  when  it  signifies 
skifif  e.g.  elle  a  la  chair  blanche,  she  has  a  white  skin.  Upon 
the  whole,  now  that  writers  have  exhausted  almost  all  subjects  fit 
for  novels,  it  only  remains,  that  some  ingenious  artists  should  from 
this  similitude  between  names  attempt  a  new  species,  by  composing 
a  diverting  volume  of  etymological  romances :  at  the  same  time  tiy 
flexterously  connecting  together  names  and  circumstances,  which 
have  no  connexion  of  themselves,  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to  a 
new  species  of  knowledge  never  discovered  before,  which  is  more 
creditable  to  rational  creatures,  than  ingenuously  to  confess  that  we 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.''  p.  269* 

With  what  propriety  this  tirade-  comes  from  Mr.  S.,  you,  Sir> 
and  your  readers,  will  by  this  time  be  enabled  to  judge.  This  gen* 
man  set  out  with  accusing  me  of  speaking  without  sufficient  evi* 
dence^  and  in  the  course  of  his  progress  he  has  stumbled  at  every 
step.  Writing,  with  the  intention  of  pointing  out  my  errors,  ha 
hiniself  has  fallen  into  mistake  after  mistake.  I  trust  I  have  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  infallibility  ;  but  still  1  may  justly  com* 
plain  of  the  accusations  of  Mr.  S.,  who  may  truly  say  with  lago^ 

'*  As  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature^R  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not." 

I  -deny,  Sir,  that  a  similitude  between  two  names  has  ever  been 
deefm^d^  by  me  a  sufficient  foundation  for  deriving  the  one  from  the 
4btber,  wi^out  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  the  derivation. 
I  have  shown,  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  have  acc&rately  examined  the 
evidence  that  might  be  adduced  in  many  instances,  in  which  he  has 
spoken  in  so  decided  a  tone ;  and  that  he  has  proved  himself  not  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  us.  Of  the  Coptic  language  it  is 
plain,  that  he  is  far  from  being  a  complete  master.  After  tbis^  I 
can  only  advise  him  to  throw  aside  the  critic's  rod ;  and  to  write 
such  a  diverting  etymological  romance,  as  ius  own  ingenious  ima- 
gination has  suggested*  The  work  will  no  doubt  succeed  — espe- 
cially if  he  lay  the  scene  in  Amon-noU'te ;  illumine  this  place  bj 
the  rays  of  rete;  and  call  his  hero  by  the  name  of  Ph'ont-aun^ 
pKnechi.  i 

W.  DRUMMOND. 

Lope  Almond,  April  6tJi,  1814. 
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ira»^i«  6v9fioiaTwv,  o3  IflriTOjX)}  eo'ti  touto  tio  /3ij3Xiov.  tig  St   ri v 

'   nlvaxu  Twv    «y     TaiSs/a   XafjL^ivToov,  'ExxXijcriaoTixoov  ^i^ao-xaXcov 

ouSfvOf  [lyrifjLQViuei,  dg    ex  toutou    virovolav  votpi^eiv  /x^  ffTvai   outov 

^piOTiavoy^  aXAa  t^j  *£PJi)jv«x^^  fjLoiTXionovla^  ivairXioov,  SuiDAS^ 
roi/i.  II.  p.  82,  e£?.  Kuster. 

J^OTUM  est,  libellum  hoc  titulo,  ^Hcv^lov  AfiXtjo-iou,  */XXou- 
crplov,  vep\  rtov  ev  TOiSe/a  SidtXafbvpavTCtfy  (TO^oov,  post  alios  edi- 
disse  Joannem  Meursiuiu,  Lugd.  Bat.  ]613.  Cujus  libelli 
quunt  major  pars  e  Diogene  Laertio  excerpta  sit»  conjicit 
Meursius,  p.  110.  legendum  esse  in  Suida,  ovoftao-rouy,  Jioyevijv  rov 
Aoiiffnov  it^iiM^fraiuyo^y  ou  nriro/x^,  &c.  IVdeursium  ex  re  ipsa  re* 
futat  Fabricius  (Bibh  Grac*  T.  vi.  p,  242,  erf.  prim  J  ita  Lexi- 
cographi  verba  accipiens,  ut  duo  opera,  rov  'Ovojx«ToXoyov,  et  rov 
UlvoLxa,  scripserit  Hesychius«  quorum  brevior,  qui  hodie  exstat, 
6  'OvofiaroXoyog,  fuerit  alterius  Lpitome.  Sed,  ne  dicam  legendum 
fuisse  xu)  IJivuxu,  non  ^  Uivaxu,  ipsa  verborum  structura  talem 
interpretationcm  plane  respuit.  lllud  autem  rectissimo  statuit 
Fabricius,  Hesychium  ilium,  quem  nunc  faabemus,  e  majore  opere 
esse  desumtum ;  sed  verius  Excerpta,  quam  Epitomen  vocasset  '• 
Cum  enim  virorum  omni  doctrinae  genere  clarorum  octoginta  fere 
meutionem  faciat  libellus,  .ne  unius  ^  quidem  vitam  persequitur, 
aut  scripta  recenset ;  quse  in  primis  est  niateries  nlvotxog  vel  'Ovofia- 
roXoyov,  sive  integri  sive  contracti.  In  philosophorum  placitis 
tradendis,  et  clarorum  virorum  dictis  moribusve  nptandis,  tota 
Tersata  est  Excerptoris  opera.  Nihil  autem  omnino  habet,  quod 
non  vel  apud  Diogenem  Laertium  vel  apud  Suidam  invenias. 
Quae  communia  sunt  Excerptori  et  Suida?,  semper^  apud  Suidam 


'  Epitome  nihil  omit  tit  quod  ad  historinm  spec  tat,  excursus  duntaxat 
— resecat.  In  Excerptis  loca  tantum  select  a  continetftur.  H.  Valesius, 
Prof,  ad  Excerpta  ex  Collect  aneis  Const  an  tini  Aug.  Porphyrogenetce. 

*  Leviter  attinguntur  AlcrwTro^.  Nitrrwg.  Xw(p^(jtjy,  Tv^ayvicov,  *<X«- 
rtparof,  Xo/fiXof. 

^  Debebam  fortasse  unum  locum  exciperc,  de  Hypatia,  T.  iii. 
p.  533.  ubi  longa  ccloga,  quam  e  Damascio  sumtam  (»sse  probabilitcr 
conjicit  Kusteius,  incipere  videtur  a  verbis  atfnj  ^teairaio'Br^, — In  'Efju-o- 
yevr}s  excerptum  e  Philostrato  mediae  Vita;  intrusum  t&U 
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locum  babetit  in  Scriptonim  Vitis,  non  in  Historicis  Fragmentis. 
Nempe,  cimi  Suidas  Lexicon  sit  partim  '  grammatici^  partim 
Iu»torici  argumeoti,  pars  historica  constat  vel  locis^  e  quovis  fere 
aerq>tore  '  ad  verbum  descriptisy  Vel  Vitis^  brevissime  plenimque 
enarratis.  Illi  ad  nomina  in  historia  vel  civili  vel  ecclesiastica 
jHostria^  has  ad  scriptores  profauos,  niaximam  partem  pertinent. 
Ataiie  Vitas  omnes  fere  ex  uno  eodemque  fonte  *  derivatas  esse, 
lexico  scUicet  sive  onomastieo  quodam,  nemo  non  coniiciat ;  adeo 
amrt  inter  se  similes,  adeo  dissimiles  historicis  istis  uiciniis.  '  £t 
yuim  Fragmentonim  frierorumque  sedes  a  Pearsono  et  Kustero 
nt  iodicttta,  ne  imam  quidem  notavi  profani  scriptoris  vitam, 
ciijat  auctor  sit  repertus.  Solus  ille  libellus  irt^  roof  h  'jratUtf 
ltfeAflrftt{f«vra>y  <rofwv  multa  babet  quae  sparsa  per  Suidae  Biographica 
inveniiintiir.  Omnia  vero  apud  Suidam  Tel  totidem  verbis,  vei 
integiius  exstant,  et  ita  quidem,  ut  cum  proximis  uptime 
cohaereant.  Unde  satis  liquet,  non  Suidam  ex  isto  libel lo  sua 
duxisse,  sed  libelliim  contractum  esse  ex  eo  ipso  Biographo,  quern 
nobb  servavit  Suidas.  Suida  ipso  si  usus  esset,  nonnulia  ex 
Historicis  Fragmentis  hausisset  proculdubio;  quum  pracsertim  Frag- 
menta  passim  videas  quas  ad  claros  scriptores  spectent^  et  quae  cum 
£x€erptoris  consilio  apprime  quadrent'.  Sed  age^  coroparemus 
Diogenem  Laertium. 

Qiiadraginta  minimum  Tiros  claros  memorat  Excerptor,  quorum 
Tita  est  apud  Laertium  ;  et  Laertium  passim  exscribit,  ubi  omnino 
preterit  vitam  Suidas  ^ ;  ubi  in  vita  contexenda^  ea  omittit,  qua& 
dat  Excerptor ' ;  imo  ubi  diversa,  et  ex  alio  auctore,  narrat ;  sed 
hoc  non  nisi  semel,  in  *HpixXnTo$,  Sed  omnia  fere  quae  ex  La- 
ertio  habet  Excerptor  ejusmodi  sunt,  ut  apud  Suidae  Biographum 
unquani  fuisse  non  putem,  quamvis  ille  a  Diogene  libeuter  mu- 
tuetur  quee  faciunt  ad  operis  inslitutum.     Contra  loca  satis  multa 

■  Vide  Kustcri  Tndiccm  in.  Locarum  Invcitigatorum. 

*  Intcrdum,  sed  ravissimc,  duas  ejusdem  scriptoris  vitas  invenios ; 
ut  in  AijaaSijf.  ATjjxacrSivij;.  A;»v8v)j;.  Al^x^yyis  (»  (MjVa/f).  'Tirggi^ij^. 
Addend u»  vidctur  'AvTKpivyjSt  collata  Eudocia,  p.  6l.  Oraiorum  vitas 
))abcic  potuit  e  kxico  rhetorico,  diverso  ab  Harpocratione,  quod  pas&iiu 
expilavit.     Vide  Valckenaerium  ad  Theocrit.  p.  297*  B- 

^  Vide  Suidam  in  'AvayaXXiV,  'Avafayifo^.  AW^Jvy^S  o  i'.  A,  'Er*- 
xoyf Of,  ATfl-wuro;.  'U^aKKsirog,  TijM.a7of.  'Ef^TTcSoxXiJ;.  Effts/inj^,  et  alibi 

sappc. 

♦  Vide  'AXf  Jivo;.  'Apyura;  (inusicum).  *Avd^eigxps.  BiW — Blojy  (al- 
tcruni.)  AioJw^o;.  Aioyevr^s  i  'ATroXAwviiri;;.  Qso^wfos  (alterum).  "iTTra* 
fog.  Kfanj;.  Kpcfvrcyf.  Aevitntieo;.  Mevi^rji^os.   (Excerpta,   nulla  \ita, 

*  A  ,^*!^'.\Mf,^     "iVyfeiki/r/rflr.    ^«vrl^flrvrr.^ 
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mpud  Excerptorem^  non  e  Laertio,  sed  e  Suid»  Biographo  pro* 
venere  ;  turn  ubi  is  Laertium  coiitraxit%  turn  ubi  aliunde  pro* 
fecit  *. 

Aut  iffitur    Suid»    Biographica  ex   vero   et   antiquo  Hesj* 
chio    Milesio   desuinta  sunt^   aut  auctorem  menlitur  hodierauji 
Hesychius.    Atque  ob   perpetuum    mangomura  quod    in  librcv- 
ruiu   tituli?    exercent   compilatores    Byzantini,    prudentis  critici 
esset  dubitarci    nisi  litem    dirimeret  ipse  Suidas.      Quis  enim 
jam  non  videt^  lexicographi  locum  quern  principio  dedi  sanissH 
mum  es8e>  et  ibi  servata  esse  ipsa  Biographi  verba,  fatentis  00 
nobis  exhibere  Hesychii  Milesii  Uivoixa  sive 'Oyo/toroX^oVi  in  com- 
pendium redactum.     Ita  enim  solet  Suidas;   auctorum  auonim 
verbis  adliasrensy  sensiis  unice  securus.    In  his  ipsis  Vitis,  eadem 
diorda  oberrare  mouuit  Kusterus  ad  V.  ^iX^fuov.  adde  Jiiiatpog 
iueuK.  T.  1.  p. 594.  'Er'mxog,  p.  822.     ^iKiinri^s  A.^x.  T.  IIU 
p.(i01. 

Non  autem  ita  intelligi  velim^  ut  nihil  omnino  Hesychianis 
addiderit  Biograpbus;  ipsius  certe  Hesychii  vitam  inseruit, 
et  forsan  scriptons  unius  et  alterius  qui  post  Hesycbium  vixe- 
runt.  Imo  ex  iis  quae  de  Ecclesiasticis  doctoiibus  subdit,  suspicor 
eum  id  potissimum  curasse^  ut  ecclesiasticos  scriptores  profanit 

conjungeret.^ 

^ .       -  — ^ ■ ■ — - — — —  — 

'  'Agta-roriKrjg  (vita  intcgrior  apud  Menagium  a  Kustcro  laudatum.) 
KXfavSi;;.  Sfivoxfarjj^.  ^clISmv,  Hxdrwv,  (Aij/^ijrfio^  ♦.  'A^lariirifog. 
Qeip^OLorog,  et  U'Sppcw  e  Diogcne  fluxcrunt,  sed  forsan  ipsum  Diogenem, 
non  Uiographum,  adiit  Exccrptor.) 

Ccterum  notandum  est  interdum  ipsoDiogene  pleniorem  esse  Suid^m* 
Vide  QBoffcurrog,  TJXdfujy,  (In  *Af icrror/Xij;.  Aijjxoxf iro^.  EvKX£lSrjs,  ple- 
niufi  traditur  philosopborum  succcssio).  Sed  quum  certum  sit,  Laertii  co* 
dices  interdum  esse  mutilos  (vide  VV.  DD.  ad  ix.  init.  (Heraclit.)  vir. 
21.  (Zenon.)  i.  109.(Epimenid.)  pene  suspicor  locum  in  Platonis  vita, 
cap.  2.  redintegrandum  e  Suida  et  Hcsychio  Milesio,  rw  irioiraj  ersi  ryjs 
iyUrii  ytoLi  sxa.rornj$  'OAyjttiria^Of,  fiiou$  tros  sv  vg^s  toig  oySoi^KOvra, 
[oSrs  yip^y  rivi  oUf  oft'Aiay  xaidira^  coSiiatOf  b\s  iteTfay  Ss^ciu^vo$.]  In 
Theophrasto  (v.  40.)  vide  an  siipplendum,  [xa)  xatdt^yog  vito  tov  dil 
ygi^Eiv  yEvdofvo;]  ht>sir(jf.  ^  yy}(ouos,  piodg  fnj  xivrf  xa)  oyfoijxoyra, 
iTrei^rjiesg  [Aa  luaSrjrov  ydMVf]  o^lyoy  dv^yis  tdSv  iroVcuv. 

Contra  ex  Diogene  iii.  6.  emendandus  Suidas  in  IlXdrufy  T.  in.  p« 
124.  ipXoTOipriorg  iraj a  ^wKgarsi,  i^tay  [vel  yeyoyoos]  Irnj  x'.  Vulgo 
9ea§a  S.  eVi  s .  x'. 

•  Vide  Aij/Aijrf /o^.  'IJiW.  et  ^sgsxiSrjs.  Nescio  an  e  Diogene  sumserit 

Non  autem  nccesse  est  ut  statuamus,  Biographum  totum  descrip- 
sissc  Suidam  ;  ut  nee  totum  Photium  descripsit.  Suspicor  eum  catar 
logos  operum  saepc  truncasse  vel  omisisse.    Vide  'AfioYoriAi^f . 

'  Totus  fere  articulus  de  Pbilone  Judaeo  T.  in.  p.  6l3.  sumtus  est 
ex  Grseca  versione  Hieronymi  de  Scriptoribus  EcclesiaaticiSi  ut  pardm 
monet  Kustenit.    (Confer  HesycL  Mil.  \k«  40.^ 
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No.  II. 

JL  HE  piety  of  our  ancestors  ioduced.  them,  with  a  budable  xeal, 
to  pwe  every  thing  a  religious  cast.  Hence,  the  parodies  of  Virgil, 
O^,  Horace,  Martial,  &c.  Among  these  we  shall  quote  a  spe- 
omen  by  Hoppius,  who,  in  die  year  ]568>  published  at  Brunswick^ 
all  the  odes  of  Horace,  transformed  iuto  Christian  hymns. 

L.  UI.  Ode  25.  In  Bacchum ; 

Quo  roe,  Bacche,  rapis  tni 
Plenum  !  quae  nemora,  ant  quos  agor  in  specus, 

Velox  mente  nova !   quibus 
Antris  egregii  Csesaris  audiar, 

Sternum  meditans  decus 
Stellis  inserere  et  concilio  Jovis! 
Ad  Christmn. 

Quo  me,  Chrbte,  feram  mail 
Plenum !  quae  nemora,  ant  quos  fugiam  in  specus, 

Pressus  mole  gravi !  quibus 
Antris  ob  maculam  criminis  occular, 

^temam  meditans  facem 
Infemam  effngere  et  supplicium  Stygis ! 

The  eleeant  Werenfelsius  has  in  tlie  same  manner  adapted  some 
of  Martial  s  epigrams  to  religious  subjects :    thus.  Martial^  v.  43. : 
Extra  fortunam  est  quidquid  donatur  amicis ; 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Donatur  Christo  quidquid  donatur  egenis  : 
Quasque  illi  dederis,  semper  habebis  opes. 

Alliteration. We  do  not  include,  under  this  title,  those 

affected  combinations,  of  which  t^e  have  instances  in  the  ancients 
and  modems ;  such  as  that  of  Ennius  : 

O  Titc,  tute.  Tali,  tibi  tanta,  Tyranne,  tulisti. 
Or  that  ludicrous  poem   called,  Pu^na    Porcorum ;    of   which 
every  word  begins  with  P ;  or  those  hnes  on  Cardinal  Wolsey : 

l^egot  by  butchers,  but  by  bishops  bred,  ' 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head  ! 

We  understand  those  fortuitous  or  expressive  recurrences  of  the 
same  letter,  of  which  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  have  many 
striking  examples :  thus  Virgil : 

Sasva  sedens  super  arma. 
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Casus  Cassaodra  canebaC. 
LoDge  sale  saxa  sonabant. 
Magno  misceri  murmure  poDtum 
£t  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena, 

Hius  Cicero : 

Eifugit^  evasit^  erupit. 

Penetrat  in  animos^  eosque  fingit^   format,  flectit« 

And  Horace : 

Infans  namque  pudor  probibebat  plura  profari. 

In  Greek  :  without  dwelling  on  that  description  of  ApoUodoras, 
ihe  Athenian  painter;  Ma>jx^<r6Ta/  us  fuiKKov  %  fjufiriartrou^  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Paronomasia,  we  ma^  mention  those 
of  Homer  : 

3/»}Sf  yi^ovTu  Kxxov  xsxaxiijt^svov. 

A  line  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides  has  often  been  quoted  aji  aa 
instance  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  letter. 

"JScrco(ra  o"*,  «j  lO'acriv  '£XX^v«v  oo'ou 

To  that  may  be  added,  from  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  :. 

To  (rw[Jt,x  criiTaSy  rov^  Xoyovs  ai^ug  iiLoi, 

In  the  Qidipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  we  find. 

But  the  greatest  repetition  of  the  same  letter  is  in  a  line  of  die 
safkie  play : 

*0(r*  IJiO-cSfl-ci  fTol  Tf  xal  to7^  o*oT^  tixvoi;. 

In  the  Nanine  of  Voltaire  the  following  verse  was  found : 
Non,  il  n'est  rien  que  Nanine  u'bonore. 

The  player,  who  repeated  it,  sounded  every  n  so  fully,  that  m 
general  disapprobation  was  expressed  by  the  audience.  The  Poe^ 
therefore,  altered  the  line  thus : 

Non,  il  n*  est  rien  que  sa  vertu  n'  honore. 

Enclitics  are,  by  the  best  Latin  writers,  joined  to  the  first 
word  of  a  clause,  unless  the  first  word  should  be  a  monosyllabic 
-preposition;  as — 

Sub  pedibusf  2/e  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis.  *  ^^« 

Some  few  instances,  however,  may  be  found,  in  which  this  rule 
has  not  been  observed..    Thus  in  Ovid  : 

Ab  seme!  in  nostras  quoniam  nova  puppis  areiias 

Venerat,  audaces  attuleratque  Vuo^*     'Vl.^^'^^'^^a»^. 
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Protinus  exsiliunt^  animdni  clanKwe  fiitentes, 

Virginibus  cupidas  iDJiciunlfae  ttasus.  Fast 

Jn  Tibullus : 

Nee  fore  credebat  Romam^  com  nicBStlis  ab  aho 

Uion,  ardeiUes  lesficevfAque  Deos.     L/II»  EI.  ▼.  St. 

Nondum  coenileas  |Hnii9  conteoaserat  nndas^ 

EffuMHii  vetitis  pnebueretjue  siDum.    L.  I.  B.  iii.  37* 
Fictilia  anttqims  primum  sibi  fecit  agrestb 

Pocula^  de  facili  compostutj^tie  luto.      L.  L  El.  i.  59* 
laPropertiiut 

Quid  faciam }  obductis  commitam  xnene  tenebris  ? 

L.  UL  El.  m.  5. 

It^  PTaiifus :    Rogato  senrus  veneritite  ad  eum  tuiu. 

Psenul.  A.  I.  Se.  I.  55. 

Qui  ilium  Dt  omnes  perduint^  qui  primus  commentus  est 
Concionem,  hac  reque  homines  occupato^  occupat ! 

Mensechmi.  A.  111.  S.  I.  6. 

A  MS.  in  this  passage  reads  qui.  In  Horace,  we  find  one 
solitary  instance : 

Flebili  sponsse  juvenem  ve  n^tum.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  licence  in  Virgil.  Heyne 
departs  from  his  usual  accuracy  of  taste,  when  he  points  the  fol* 
lowing  passages: 

Credant  se  vidisse  lovem,  cum  sai;pe  nigrantem 
iEgida  concuteret,  dextra  mmbosque  cieret. 

JEneid,  VIII.  355, 

^'  Mutavi/'  says  he,  '^  interpretationem,  quam  miror  nemini 
moram  fecisse.  Quis,  quaeso,  clipeum,  si  segis  pro  clipeo  est, 
dextra  vibret  ?"  llie  critic  should  recollect  that  deztra,  in  poetry, 
is  frequently  used  for  manus. 

Tibullus,  L.  I.  El.  V.  V.  28. 

nie  Deo  sciet  agricolse  pro  vitibus  uvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem. 

Pro  quoque  fructus  genere  ejusdem  generis  fructum   ponit; 

Suidni  ergo  foetum  gregis  pro  grege?  Levi mutatione lego  capram* 
i  per  agricolatn  deum  intelligas  Faunum,  huic  capram  mactari 
solitam  docet  Ovid  Fast.  ii.  361.  hsdum  Horat.  L.  I.  Od. 
iv.  t>.  II.  J.  H.  H. 


'  The  reading  of  another  passage  in  this  poet  will  be  easily  determined  br 
the  position  of  the  Enclitic.  Some  editions  read  urgent  impavidi  te  Salaou- 
nius  Teucer^titf  et  Sthenelus.  This  would  imply  UiaiTeucer  and  Stheneius 
were  both  Ssilaminians.  Horace  could  not  make  such  a  mistake :  he  tbere- 
kre  wrote  te  Salamlnius  Teucer,  te  Sthenelus. 
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VirgiL  -aEneid.  I.  339. 

Punica  regna  vides^  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem^ 
Sedjuie^  Libyci^  genus  intractabile  bello. 

Nonuulli  codices  habent  sed  finis  Idbye ;  Bigotianus^  sunt  fines 
Libyci,  Trappe  legit  sed  fines  Libycos.  Burmanni,  pro  vulgatm 
stantis,  explicatio  satis  est  tolerabilis ;  subintelligi  nempe  simt^  et 
voculam  sed  inservire  ut  urbem  distinguat  a  regione,  in  q^s,  Tyiii 
posuerant  coloniam^  regionem  autem^'  nota  iigura,  pro  ipsis  incolis 
poni.     Nescio  tamen  an  non  simplicius  scripserit  Virgilius : 

Punica  regna  vides^  Tyrios^  et  Agenoris  urbem  ; 
Adfines  Libyci^  genus  intractabile  ferro.      J.  H«  H. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  the 
earlier  and  more  modem  editions  of  the  present  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures;  there  should  be  found  such  a  difference  of  ren- 
dering of  Job  iv.  6.  In  the  earlier  edition^  the  passage  is,  **  Is 
not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways^  and 
thy  hope?*'  In  modern  editions,  the  latter  part  of  the  text  stands 
thus  :  **  thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  wai/s"  The  question 
is  not,  which  of  the  renderings  is  best,  .or  most  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  how  it  has  happened  that  there  should  be  such  a  dif- 
ference :  when,  and  by  what  authority  was  it  made  ?  If  one 
alteration  may  be  allowed  in  the  authorised  version,  why  not  more  i 
An  answer  to  these  questions  from  any  of  your  learned  correspon* 
dents  would  be  acceptable.  GALFRIDIUS. 

Among  many  curious  matters  contained  in  the  works  of  the  iit- 
genious  Sir  Thomas  Brown^  the  author  of  Pseudoxia  EpidemicOf 
or  Enquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  commonly 
Presumed  Truths,"  and  other  works,  I  have  met  with  the  following 
sentence :  "  Some  finde  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latine, 
characters  in  plants.  In  a  common  one  among  us  we  seem 
to  reade  Aiain,  Viviu,  LiliL"  Garden  of  Cyrus,  p.  57.  edit. 
165S,  4to, 

If  any  of  your  learned  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
ujs  to  what  plant  the  ingenious  Doctor  refers,  and  what  characters 
may  be  read  upon  it,  as  expressed  in  the  above  italics,  it  will  con- 
fer an  obligation  on  the  proposer  of  this  query,  and  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  other  readers. 

Die  qiiibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  rerum 
Nascanturfiores.  GALFRIDIUS. 

^xcusatio  adG.  Stevens,  quod  non  advicum  Hamstead  cum 

eo  invitatus  ambulaverim. 
O  Georgi,  lux  alma  tui,  spes  optima  secli^ 
Tecamne  possim  cor  cere  t 
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Int^ras  damnsins  vigilare  moeatain, 

Te  sine,  noctes  i 

Luna  ter^  coelo  revoluta,  clarum 
Extulit  cornu^  tiia  dum  per  umbras 
Dona  nequicquam  videt  inquietis 

Poscere  Totis. 

£q  tibi  presso  silet  ore  lucis 
NunciuSf  strati  siluere  venti^ 
Ipse  fons  dormit,  placide  refusis 

Margine  lympbis. 

Si  venis  turn  me  referente  grates, 
Audies  vitae  pater  atque  custos. 
Pallida  nee  jam  metuas  vocari 

Mortis  imago. 

LiVY  and  Horacb. 

There  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  certain  passages  in 
Pacuvius  Calavius^s  speech  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
patching Hannibal^  {Liv.  Hbt.  lib.  xxiii.)  and  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  Epode  of  Horace,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
•he  that  wrote  first  saw  the  production  of  the  other.  As  this  simi- 
larity  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  commentators, 
at  least  all  whom  1  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  consult,  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  draw  the  comparison  at  full  length ;  which  I 
shall  do  by  first  quoting  the  beginning  of  the  Epode,  and  then  so 
much  of  the  speech  as  shall  be  necessary ;  taking  care  to  distinguish 
by  the  Italic  character  such  parts  in  it  as  are  to  the  purpose. 

^  Hob.  Epod.  V. 

At  O !  deorum  quicquid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  <ft  humanum  genus ! 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  I  et  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te- 


Oratio  Pacuvii  Calavii  Jilium  a  facinore  dehortantis. 

Per  ego  te,  fili,  quacunque  jura  liberos  jungunt  pareniibus, 
precor  quasoque,  ne  ante  ociuos  patris  facere  et  pati  omnia  infanda 
velb.  Paucae  horae  sunt,  intri  auas  jurantes  jper  quicquid  Dearum 
est,  dextrse  dextras  jungentes,  ndem  obstrinximus,  ut  sacratas  fide 
manus,  digressi  d  colloquio  extempl6  in  eum  armaremus  ?  Surgis 
ab  hospitali  mensi,  ad  quam  tertius  Campanorum  adhibitus  ab 
Uannibale  es,  ut  eam  ipsam  mensam  cruentares  hospitis  sanguine  f 
Haonibalem  pater  filio  meo  potui  placare,  filium  Hannibali  bob 
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possum  ?  Sed  sit  nihil  sancti,  non  fides,  non  religio,  non .  pietas : 
audeantur  infanda,  si  non  perniciem  nobis  cum  scelere  afferunt. 
Unus  i^gressurus  es  Hannibalem  f  quid  ilia  turba  tot  liberorum 
servQrumque  ?  quid  in  unum  ifitenti  omnium  oculi  ?  quid  tot  dex- 
tr%  ?  torpesceiitne  in  amentia  ill&  ? 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  some  parts  the  resemblance  con- 
sists in  like  combinations  of  words,  rather  than  in  their  being 
similarly  applied.  The  expression  quic^uid  Deoi'um  tends 
strongly  to  do  away  the  old  reading  of  quuquis  Deorum,  in  the 
ode;  which,  notwithstanding,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
several  MSS.  and  early  impressions.  After  all,  there  is  one  pro* 
cess  of  reasonings  which  1  am  aware  of,  by  which  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  imitation  was  casual.  Amphibologus. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Henrietta  de  Coligny  was 
painted  sitting  on  a  car  moving  on  the  clouds.  The  following 
inscription  was  placed  under  the  picture : 

Quae  Dea  sublimi  rapitur  per  inania  cultu  i 
An  Juno  i  an  Pallas  i  num  Venus  ipsa  venit  i 

Si  genus  inspicias,  Juno ;  si  scripta,  Minerva ; 
Si  spectes  oculos.  Mater  amoris  erit. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  is  said,  assisted  Locke  in  his  treatise  on 
Toleration.  The  proof  is,  that  after  the  death  of  the  former,  the 
qutline  pf  that  work  was  found  in  his  handwriting. 

"palmaque  nobilis 


Terrarum  dominos  evehit  adDeos.  Hor.  /.  J.  o.l. 
Hianti  constructioni  xuedetur  B^ntleius  :  palmaque  nobilis  ter* 
rarum  dominos  evehere  ad  Deos.  Eleganter  Grsece.  An  Latine  i, 
Corrupta  lectio  sic  restituenda  videtur :  palmaque  nobilis,  terrarum 
dominos  qua  vehit  ad  Deos.  In  codice  MS.  fuerit :  Qvehit; 
linde  exsculptum  evehit.  — D. 

Effinxit  quondam,  blandum  meditata  laboreiii, 

Basia  fascivIL  Cypria  Diva  manu.  ^ 

Ambrosiae  succos  occult^  temperat  arte, 

Fragransque  infuso  nectare  tingit  opiis. 
Sufficit  et  partem  mollis,  quod  subdolus  olim 

Non  impune  favis  surripuisset  amor. 
Decussos  violae  foliis  admiscet  odores, 

Kt  spolia  sestivis  plurima  rapta  rosis. 
Addit  et  illecebras,  et  mille  et  mille  leporei, 

Et  quot  Acidalius  gaudia  cestus  habet. 
Ex  his  composuit  Dea  basia;  et  omnia  libans 

Inveuias  nitidae  sparsa  per  ora  Chloes. 
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The  Poet  Pellegrin  with  some  difBcnhyi  obtained  a  livdiliood 
from  his  clerical  iwd  his  poetical  exertions.  In  the  morning  be 
nid  mass  to  obtain  ardiuner  :  in  the  afternoon  he  wrote  for  the 
stage  to  earn  his  supper— Hence  the  following  neat  character  of 

him :  * 

Le  matin  catholique,  et  le  soir  idol^tre, 
11  d!na  de  V  aatel>  et  soupa  du  tb^tre. 

In  looking  over  Klimius's  Subterranean  Travels,  which  present 
occasionallj  curious  analogies  with  those  of  our  own  GuUiver,  I 
eould  not  help  being  struck  with  two  or  three  passages,  which  the 
magma  mirandusgue  exul  of  Elba  would,  perhaps,  read  with 
interest. 

^*  A  dementia  et  populariiate  ad  heveritatem  delabitur.  Tan* 
denij  cum  animadverteret  rempublicam  stare  nequire  nisi  sub  mode- 
mtore  il/ustri  prosapi&  orto,  et  cuJMs  tiatales  popuio  veneratumem 
imprimere  sofent,  seipsum  spontt  abdicans,  insignia  principaiAs 
tramtvlit  in  principem,  cui  jure  nativitatis  oebebantur.  Ita 
cum  antique  domo  regnatrice  pax  rediit;  et  procellas  ists, 
quibus  diu  vexata  fuerat  respubhca,   detumuerunt.'*     p.  84.  ed. 

1741. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume,  a  tyrannical  chieftain  says,  **  Re- 
quiescere  lion  possem,  antequam  optimum  principem  £  medio 
sustulissem.  Hinc  in  carcerem  conjectus,  a  judicibus  quorum  max- 
imam  partem  corruperam,  capite  danmatus  fuit.  Exsecutio  tamen 
clam  in  custodi^,  ne  turbis  ansam  daret,  facta  est." 

Who  is  not  reminded  of  the  Due  d'  Enghien,  and  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes  ? 

1  omit  commenting  upon  the  smaller  passages.  **  Cnra  imperii, 
me  absente,  commissafuit  imperatrici,  jam  uterumferenti ;**  p.SSl. 
and  the  principem  (fiiium  sc.)  successorem  mihi  aesignare  gestienif 
comitia  indixi,  Quamitas  und  cum  devictarum  gentium  prttdpm 
ad  solennem  pueri  inaugurationem  invitans^  p.  350;  prototypifying 
the  Dutch,  Rhenish,  and  Italian  deputations ;  with  his  reflections  on 
his  fall :-— '*  Vix  exemplum  tanti  cas&s  occurrit,  nisiforti  in  Nabu- 
chodonosore  qui  i  maxima  terra  monarchA  in  feram  sytvis  ifier- 
rantem  transjormatusfuit.  Eadem  egofortuna  hdibria  expertm 
mm :  extorquentur  mihi  paucis  hora  momentis  duo  m^na  imperia 
cum  viginti  ieri  Regnis,  quorum  solas  umbrs  ac  vame  imagines 
supererant — comiles  menuper  tenebant gloria,  spes^salusyxnctaria; 
jam  vera  cura,  miserie,  agritudo,  lacrynut,  lamentatio.  Denique 
quasi  solstiiialis  herba  paulisperfui :  repenti  exarsus  sum,  repenti 
occidi.  I  cannot,  it  seems,  go  on  with  the  Dolor,  indigmatio,  soli* 
eitudo,  ira,  desperatio  tot  in  animofluctus  ciebant,  ut  modo 

crudum  per  costas  exigere  tnsem,  S^c. 

Fft  J(«  S. 
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Syllabus  of  Horace* $  Metres. 

IiL  the  greatest  part  of  the  different  editions  which  Horace  has 
undergone,  we  are  presented  with  a  fildiy  ode  on  a  filthy  subject, 
%ritteny  it  should  seem,  by  some  ancient  scholar  for  the  purpo3e 
of  representing  at  a  glance  every  distinct  metre  which  that  poet 
has  used.  I  know  not  whether  to  abominate  the  author's  taste 
more,  for  his  predilection  for  the  subject,  or  his  choice  of  the 
method  of  answering  the  end.  Of  the  ode^  as  a  composition,  the 
less  is  said  the  better.  Suffice  it  to  Miy,  that  diis  Writer^ 
in^U-icindMyf-verse  and  Dr.  Bentiey  appear,  so  far  as  this  matter 
is  concerned^  to  have  acquitted  themselves  very  differently  indeed. 
In  the  one,  the  method  of  answering  the  inteuded  purpose  is  as 
unmeaning  and  irrational,  as  in  the  other  it  is  sensible  and  proper. 
The  instances  in  point  given  by  Bentiey  are  (with  the  exception  of 
one)  taken  from  Arcbilochus,  Alcaeus  and  Sappho, — the  very 
authors  and  contrivers  of  the  metres  after  which  Horace's  Odes 
are  respectively  modelled.    I  subjoin  the  list. 

METRA   HORATIANA 

ARCHILOCHI,  ALCiEI  el  SAPPHUS 

Versibus  expressa. 

Uhym  tuft^v     Sapp. 
*A'xwiu^  (TxuraAi).     Arch. 
Nwf  V  ifigwg  i^ea-trav.     Ale. 
Olyou  r  ^M-iov  xaSev.     Ale. 
^oiy^evov  Kuxiv  oii^S*  dyt^ai.     Arch. 
''Enr^t  xivTO.  f  Ifcov,  oca  falvoXif  eo-xf^tfto^  adi$.     Sapp. 
"£x  [M  \aurxs  kKyitov.     Ale. 
TfV  9'is  xagriiipt  $fhag  ;     Arch. 
AtCt^ag  Sf  %&v  3SnX6v  ^.     Ale. 
X»tpota-»'  vvfifa,  ^mfirn  V  h  yiftfifo^,     Sapp. 
Tm  iq  kxiinji^  xt^oX^  oxiy^vrtro.     Arch. 
"Aylqt^  yeiq  n^Xio;  leigyog  iigfjiof.    Ale. 
l7oM(»X^^y  U&mt'  *AffcilT».     Sapp. 
Ti  (Jiiv  ydg  Mw  kv(i»  xuX/ySfUM.     AIc. 
N^tfopifJi^a  otnf  [uXalvx.     Ale. 
Mn^h  aXXo  ^vrtivp  wfirsf^v  Ovtfi^  ifMirtKat.     AIc. 
06k  '  froj^  cS  Y^muKt^.     Aristop. 
JfUTff  yuv  «j9pM  Xiqtm^  Hei>,>jKOfMl  t§  ilfeio-ai.     Saj^. 

*  I  do  not  recollect  the  occurrence  of  these  words  in  Aristophanes. 
Probably  Dr.  Bentiey  placed  them  together  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
required,  having  in  his  eye  Ecdestaz.  945.    odn  Ir^  if^  J  fOK*.  Mm  inrk  ndl 

v«fn'  Ka(  0-f  crrpamydy  at  yvyeuntf  wbrffin  AlfvOiAji',     If  so,  the  accentuation  of 

fro;  must  be  changed.  It  is  evident  that  he  faa$  taken  a  Hber^,  something 
like  this,  with  the  last  4{uotauon  but  one;  as  tbe  one  following  is  merely 
the  same  transposed. 
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'Ef/^  Ulkxv,  ifji  T«<r«y  xaKordroov  [xiS^oio-ay].     Ale. 
To76$  yap  ^*A^n»Toj  Igeog  uko  xapitf^v  f^tKrJf*V.     Arch. 
A}Jia  ft*  6  \wnfi,skyi$,  i  Vaijs,  Saftyarai  to8o;.     Arch. 

On  the  Metre  of  Horace^  Book  ui.  Ode  12. 

I  once  ventured  to  propose,  as  having  something  new  in  it  at 
least,  a  nietrical  arrangement  of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  the  twelfth 
of  the  third  book.  This  was  to  consider  the  whole  ode  as  made 
up  of  four  stanzas,  drawn  up  after  this  form  : 

Miseramm  est,  nee  amori  dare  ludum, 
Neque  dulci  mala  vino  lavere ;  aut  ex- 
animari  metuentes  patruae  ver- 

bera  linguae. 

I  had,  at  the  time,  some  doubts  on  die  subject,  and  soon  be- 
came persuaded  that  this  method  of  appointing  the  metre  could 
not  stand.  The  break  at  the  close  of  no  less  than  three  out  of 
four  of  the  third  lines  in  each  stanza  was,  by  itsdf,  sufficient  to 
condemn  it.  What^,  at  first  sight,  gave  a  semblance  of  reason- 
ableness to  tlie  form  in  which  I  drew  the  ode  up,. was  the  circum* 
stance  of  my  being  deceived  (but  in  company  with  many  others)  as 
to  the  quantity  of  the  final  E  in  the  word  Dellerophonte.  I  had 
taught  myself  to  understand  that  the  Greek  BeXXf^^om};,  ^hen 
Latmized,  became  Bellerophgn^ — alway?.  This,  however,  Bendey 
8how9  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  although  it  were  to  t>e  unshed 
that  the  testimony  of  authority  more  respectable  and  decisive  could 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  present  case.  The  wpters  cited  by 
him  are  Seneca  (the  philosopher)  and  the  fabuhst  Hyginus.  Both 
these  have  the  form  Belferophontes.  Proceeding  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  questionable  syllable,  '^  Jam  autem  (says  he)  no- 
tissimum  estGraeca  ejusmod^  nomina  ablativos  £  longo  saspe  pro- 
duccre ;  ut  Juvenalis  xiii.  98.  si  rton  eget  Anti€ifr&  nee  Aithigene: 
quid  enim.**  The  arrangement,  as  it  stands  in  Gesner,  is  evi^nidy 
wrong;  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  from  Hephqgstion :  'Awugof  [jiif  eiy  ri;  fi^r^icy  «y  «^i  If 
6ju.0fcuy  ehuiy  i^  ^IcovtKrjg  otm  eXacro'ovo;  fnifyyUit^  xitrae/ftr^vf&svoy*  ^fUftip 
Se,  hiti  KATA  AEKA  bpiiiey  uvtq  (rvfyyla^  yeypdiAiUiKiv,  neera  9]p^e0tv 
«uro  yr/gi^tat  faiiji^iy.  Your  readers  niay  measure  out  the  three 
remaining  stanzas  of  which  the  ode  is  composed,  and  in  the  exact 
arrangement  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Bendey,  by  taking  the  first  as  a 
pattern,  which  1  here  give  from  \he  face  of  Bentley's  edition. 

Miserarum  est,  nee  amori  dare  ludum^  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere ;  aut  exanimari  metuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae* 
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It  were  to  be  wished,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  on  a  future  occasion, 
you  would  favor  your  readers  with  a  reprint  of  all  that  Bentley 
has  said  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  dis- 
.sertation;  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  view  of  every  thing  that  is 
known  of  this  species  of  metre. — Any  person^  possessed  of  ability 
and  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking,  would  do  well  to  furnish  your 
Journal  with  a  judicious  extract  of  every  thing  in  Bentley's  notes 
on  Horace  that  comes  Under  the  denomination  x)f  general  matter. 

S.  S. 

AniSTiBNETUS  emendatus,  Euripides  illustratus;  (itico de  viro, 
f  nubo  de  muliere. 

Aristsnet.  Epist.  p.  82.  edit.  Pauw.  roo-otrroy  flXog,  i(rov  hpa  ng 
fyavr/ov.]  Rectus  erit  senarius,  si  scripseris;  ^lAo^  .too-oOtoVj  So-tv 
ipSi  Tis  huvrUv.  Propertius,  Quantum  oculis^  animo  tarn  procul 
itnt  amor.  niXou  ^/Xoi  vaiovre;  o6k  flo-lv  flkoi.  Pro  ipS,  legendum  6g% 
quis  nonvidet?  MERCER.-w^Sine  dubio  legendum  5^a:  Versu 
senario  non  indigemus.  PAUW. — Iipm6  potii^s  lege  roWov  roi 
f /Aof,  da-a-ov  iga  rig  ivavrlov,  ut  sit  pars  h^xametri. 

Euripid.  Phoeniss.  227*  edit.  Porson.  la-u  S*  e^akficuri  XS^^^" 
rtuxToi^.]  Confer  Uecub,564.  fMffrovs  r*  eSf i^t^  artfVA  t\  ig  ayaK- 
pMTGg  KaKKifrra.  Chaeren.  Tragic,  apud  Athenaeum,  xoftai  8f 
xtipoxgwresj  is  ayoA/xoro;.  Liong*  Pastoral,  pu  50.  edit.  Moll. 
xcii  auTw  al  rqtig  ff^/oravTati  vJ/x^i^  luyaKon  y^vrnxtg  xu)  xakcttj 
4/M./yt;ftyoi  kol)   avwrohmt,  retg  xifiag  Kikofi^M,  x$i  rolg  oyoAjUM^'iy 

I 
In  tironum  gratiam  citanda  sunt  duo  i^ud  Martialem  Epigram-^ 
mata,  e  quibus  quasi  ex  intuitu  discant  verbum  duco  (ubi  de  nup- 
tiis  agitur)  de  virp,  de  muliere  ver&  ntibo  propria  usurpari. 

Nubere  vis  Prisco,  non  miror,  Paull^ :  sapisti. 
Ducere  te  nonvult  Prisons ;  et  ille  sapit. 

Epigr.  ix.  6. 

Nubere  Paulla  cupit  nobi^,  ego  ducere  Paullam 
Nolo :  anus  est ;  vellem,  si  magis  esset  anus. 

Epigr.  X.  8. 

Nubere  uxori  idem  est  quod  Anglic^  dicunt  To  he  a  hen-pecked 
husband;  ut  patet  ex  ejusdem  auctoris  Epigr.  viii.  12. 

Uxorem  quare  locupletem  ducere  nolim, 

Quasritis  f  uxori  nubere  nolo  mete.  N.  A* 
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Art  they,  or  art  they  not — by  Pkofbssoe  Porson  ? 

Somewhat  more  dnn  thirty  years  ago  was  printed  a  volume 
bearing  the  foUowii^  title :  **  Two  Dissertations.  1 .  On  the 
Grecian  Mythologr.  ii.  An  Examination  oJF  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Objections  to  the  CSironoloCT-of  the  Olympiads.  By  the  late  Sa- 
muel Musgrave,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.** — ^There  are  some  of  your  readers 
who  win,  probabW^  learn  something  new,  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  r^d  the  nve  following  couplets,  which  are  written  in  a  fiEur 
hand  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  of  a  copy  belonging  to  the 
library  of  Trinity  Collie  in  Cambridge ;  nor  will  they,  perhaps, 
err  widely  from  the  mark,  if  diey  consider  diem  as  the  production 
of  the  late  Professor  Porson. 

Me  Collqgio  Trinitatis 

ClarsB  Umversitatis  •' 

Hujus  Cantabrigiensis, 

Emtum  propriis  impensis, 

Dono  dojit  unns  Socius, 

Lest  Oxonians  should  reproach  us 

With  neglectii^  dieir  good  Mu^rave, 

Whose  ^  fate  makes  all  of  us  grieve. 

N.  B.  these  tracts  have  great  merit. 

And  were  published  by  T.  Tyrwhitt. — S.  S. 

Is  Suidas^s  *0^io^  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  ? 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting^  to  the  consideration  of  the 
curious  the  following  passage  from  Suidas,  to  be  met  with  under 
the  word  'O^orio^.  'Ojorio^  Sif^pM  xo^iov.  'O  ti  'OpoTMg  XxXmfin^ 
yo^  jy  Toi  o'XfXi},  ^Tntrnlxi  re  oux  rnip^fv,  ovrf  rv  woXifjLm  ovrt  h 
ilfir),  lui  ripf  «^^fi)OTMey  rw  9roS»y. — If  this,  as  there  is  reason  to 
beUeve,  be  spoken  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  it  is  something 
odd  that  so  material  a  circumstance  as  this  should  be  wholly  passed 
over  in  silence  in  all  die  lives  which  are  usually  prefixed  to  his 
works. — S.  S. 

Ancitnt  Arabic  Manuscripts. 

During  the  reudence  of  the  British  embassy  at  Ispahan,  in  the 
autumn  of  181 1,  many  of  the  ^^idemen  attached  to  it  procured 
as  curiosities,  odd  leaves  and  vanous  fragments  of  the  Koran,  writ- 
ten in  the  ancient  Arabic  character,  denominated  Koqfi  or  Ct^c. 
It  l)pppened  that  about  this  time  Captain  Lockett, '  a  member  of 

I,  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  the  intended  Works  of  Captain 
on  Arabic  GrmnmAt  and  the  lUifii  rf  BaijfUm  have  been  noticra. 
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the  College  of  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Ispahan^  and  being  employed 
in  collecting  Oriental  manuscripts,  inspected  a  large  parcel  of 
the  Cufic  writings  offered  to  him  for  sale,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  among  them  two  large  volumes,  each  containing  select 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  finely  written  on  parchment,  and  blazoned 
with  gold,  one  volume  bearing  the  signature  of  AH,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mohammed,  the  other  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  both  person- 
ages venerated  in  general  by  the  Persians  nearly  as  much  as  the 
prophet  Mohammed  himself.  Captain  Lockett,  reserving  for  him* 
self  the  volume  ascribed  to  Ali,  with  great  liberality  transferred  the 
MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  Hosein  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  then 
engaged  in  collecting  rare  and  ancient  writings  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. 

Tliis  precious  relic  Sir  William  has  brought  to  Ensland,  along 
with  many  other  volumes  and  fragments  in  the  Cunc  character, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
old  Arabic  writing  now  in  European  collections.  The  substance 
on  which  they  are  transcribed  evinces  a  considerable  degree  of  an- 
tiquity ;  for,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  centuries,  paper,  through- 
out the  East,  has>almost  totally  superseded  vellum  or  parchment. 
Sir  William  Ouseley's  Cufic  coins  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred, 
among  which  several  of  the  gold  and  silver  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation.  He  procured  besides,  in  Persia,  some  most  valu- 
able manuscripts  in  the  Zend  and  PaAlavi,  or  ancient  dialects  of 
the  Fire- worshippers,  with  medals  and  gems  of  their  early  sove- 
reigns. 

P.S. — Whether  the  Cufic  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  above  men- 
tioned have  been  actually  transcribed  by  the  hand  of  Ali  or  of  Ho- 
sein, or  whether  those  venerable  names  have  been  put  merely  to 
enhance  their  value,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mussulmans  (at  least  of 
India)  set  an  immense  value  on  writings  attributed  to  those  cele- 
brated personages ;  and  some  years  ago,  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  said 
to  be  written  by  Ali  or  Hosein,  (I  cannot  recollect  exactly  which) 
was  estimated  by  many  persons  in  Lucknow  at  above  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money.  Through  what  hands  it  has  since 
passed  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
in  possession  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Mannesty,  formerly  the  English 
resident  at  Bassora.  B,  C. 

The  XVIth  Number  of  the  Portugese  Investigator  in  Eng- 
land, for  October,  1812,  p.  595,  contains  a  review  of  "A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanitm  Leeion,  under  Bri- 
gadier-General Sir  Robert  Wilson.'*  The  following  is  a  striking 
passage  in  that  review,  concerning  the  very  great  affinity  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  Latin  language^  and  a  transbuion  of  which  may 
not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 
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"  It  appears  to  be  a  particular  discovery  ■  of  the^ author,  that  a 
great  number  of  Portuguese  words  are  derived  from  the  different 
dialects  of  the  South  of  France,  because  the  Royal  House  of 
Portugal  is  of  a  French  origin.  The  author  was  ignorant  of  this 
sentence  of  our  divine  Camoens :  * 

Vu  na  lingua^  na  qual  quando  imagina. 
Com  pouca  corrup^ao  cri  que  I^e  Latina« 

He  must  surely  be  ignorant  that  the  resemblance  of  tlie  Portuguese 
to  the  Latin  is  so  considerable,  that  whole  periods,  speeches,  and 
pages,  may  be  written  in  Portuguese,  and  read  incUfferentiy  either 
in  that  language  or  as  Latin. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  it  in  verse,  and  which  evidently 
proves  the  very  great  analogy  and  resemblance  which  the  two  Ian- 

![uages  bear  to  each  other.     It  is  a  hymn  to  Saint  Ursula  and  the 
Dleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

Canto  tuas  palmas,  famosos  canto  triumphos, 
Ursula,  divinos,  martyr,  concede  favores. 
Subject'43>  sacra  nympha,  feros  animosa  tyrannos. 
Tu  Phoenix  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphas. 
II lustres  generosa  choros  das,  Ursula,  bellas. 
Das  rosa  bella  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  columnas. 
^temos  vivas  aunos,  O  regia  planta ! 
Devotos  cantando  hymnos,  vos  iuvoco  sanctas  ; 
Tarn  puras  nymphas  amo ;  O  Candida  turba» 
Per  vos  innunieros  de  Christo  spero  favores. 

We  shall  just  cursorily  observe,  that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
be  wished  that  our  ancestors  had  been  particularly  careful,  not  only 
in  borrowing  all    the    words  they  wanted  from   the  Latin  Ian- 


>  The  ingenious  investigator  speaks  rather  too  positively.  The  Poriuguese 
article  in  the  genitive  do  is  no  other  than  the  French  du^  or  rather  the  Greek 
vwjf  Dor.  luT,  and  in  Roman  characters  tu.    Thus, 

Los.  a  molher  do  soldado. 
Gal.  2a  femnie  du  soldat. 
Gne.  n  yvvn  ^oS  0-Tp«riwTe:i. 
Dorice.  L  7t/v(»  tm  c^iJitm^ 
Rom.  Lit.  h  yi/vq  tu  afnriMrw, 

The  /  and  d  are  well  known  to  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
thus  in  English  those  participles  which  are  preceded  by  either  letter,  as 
wanted^  endedj  are  the  only  ones  which  do  not  admit  of  elision.  It  is  siagnlar, 
and  perhaps  unaccountable,  that  the  Greek  article  should  be  used  in  Portu- 
guese, as  0  soffrimento,  a  ^«of4«va,  a  morte,  o  Qawros^, 

^  This  quotation  from  Camoens  is  taken  from  tome  lines  about  Venus, 

the  patroness  of  the  Lusian  heroes,  not  far  from  the  begiuning  of  the  first 

canto,  and  the  literal  meaning  is  as  follows.    She  traces  their  resemblance 

to  the  Romans — "  or  In  the  language,  when  she  reflects  on  which,  she 

AJDks,  that  allowiDg  for  a  sii^couuyafn^i\%\&lAftiiL? 
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guage,  but  in  giving  them  also  a  termination  more  analogous  to 
that  of  Latin  words,  or  at  least  one  having  a  more  agreeable 
sound.  Of  this  sort,  for  instance,  are  all  our  words  ending  in  am 
or  ao,  which  are  really  disgusting  to  a  nice  ear,  and  which,  as  well 
as  several  other  terminations,  are  very  difficult  to  foreigners,  who 
find,  and  justly  too,  more  sweetness  and  harmony  in  Spanish  and 
Italian.  We  may  therefore  assume  it  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  none  among  the  living  languages  which  has  so 
great  an  analogy  to  the  I^tin  as  the  Portuguese ;  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Latin  terminations  should  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible.  Hence  we  would  not  hesitate  to  use  contentos 
rather  than  contendo :  because  the  former  is  more  Latin,  aud 
sounds  better.  We  have  not,  however,  any  disinclination  to 
adopt  here  and  there  a  word  from  the  living  languages,  when  it 
expresses  the  thing  meant  with  greater  propriety  and  energy  than 
the  term  which  corresponds  to  it  in  Portuguese.*' 

In obitumHENRICI RICHARDS,  Cotetanei  mei,F.C.E.C.R. 

K«XXt«tV     O.  A  241. 

Care  Henrice,  negant  ultra  te  vivere  Fata, 

Non  iterum  frueris  laude  per  ora  virum. 
Lustra  tibi  quamvis  plusquam  duodena  Sorores 

Annuerunt,  nobis  tu  cadis  ante  diem. 
Sed  tua  laudatur  probitas,  et  Candida  virtus, 

Pectoribus  nostris  nee  tuus  alget  honor. 
Nam  modo  dum  licuit  magno  tibi  raunere  fungi, 

Et  summam  alterius  quam  bene  ferre  vicem ! 
Tum  tibi  et  imperio  Ucuit  regere  Oxonienses, 

Praesidiumque  domCis  Exoniensis  eras, 
Viventi  hinc  decus,  et  post  mortem  iama  superstes ; 

Hoc  est  vivere  bis  posse,  semelque  mori. 
Jamque,  Henrice,  vale,  plorans  Academia  luget 

Rectorem,  amissum  luget  et  Exonia. 
Sed  te  cunctarum  Oxonise  capita  alta  domorum 

Ad  tumulum  stipant,  consequiturque  dolor. 

S.fV. 

oiii  TI  woo  i^fLsv  ^uifffiu  xtifuva  iroAXa.    Iliad  L  v.  124. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  in  this  line  an  error,  which  no  editor  of 
Homer  seems  to  have  noticed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat 
Svv^M  is  a  compound  word,  and  that  the  iirsit  part  is  the  preposition 
^inf  or  CUV.  Now  it  can  be  shown,  from  numerous  examples,  that 
^inf,  neither  in  its  simple  nor  compound  state,  is  a  long  syllable^  ex- 
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cept  wheti  it  forms  the  first  of  a  foot.  In  this  place  it  forms  the 
second,  and  cannot  therefore  be  long.  How  then  are  we  to  scan 
the  line,  because  in  its  present  situation  it  is  a  trochaeus,  and  not  a 
ispondflsus?  Here  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
descanting  upon  the  utility  of  the  digamma ;  but  unfortunately  its 
abettors  never  thought  of  this  passage,  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  it  inserted,  notwithstanding  the  vile  cacophony  it  would  have 
produced !  It  appears  to  me  that  the  true  reading  must  be  ^eivijia, 
hospiialia.  The  word,0ut^if«  occurs  only  in  this  place  and  in  book 
23. 1.  809:  in  both  places  violating  the  metre.  In  the  latter  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  ^tvYfia  being  the  true  reading,  as  the 
meamng  of  the  passage  is  thereby  rendered  obvious,  and  die  metre 
corrected.  A  few  observations  on  line  809*  b.  23.  will,  it  b  hoped, 
place  this  in  a  clear  point  of  view. — Achilles  proposed  to  the  Gre- 
cian chiefs,  that  two  of  them  shduld  contend  m  smgle  combat  for  a 
long  spear,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  the  arms  of  Sarpedon  won  by 
Patroclus. 

*(hnroTtgos  x€  ^t^iv  ipi^afJLtWf  Xi^^  xa\oy, 
^wi(rvi  ^  evS/vwy,  hi  t*  sma,  Ka)  iLiXav  elfiMy 
Tm  yAv  iyei  iaxreo  riii  ^ayetvov  mpyvp^Xov, 
KaXov,  Opritxiov,  to  [liv  'Aaregoiraioy  amiufanf, 
Tev^ea  S*  upi^oi  tgoi  ^vvvfla  roLxhot,  ^epia^oov. 

Who  first  shall  through  his  armour  reach  the  skin 
Of  his  antagonist,  and  shall  draw  his  blood. 
Be  his  this  argent-studded  Thracian  blade. 
My  spoil  from  bold  Asteropseus  won. 
These  other  arms  shall  be  their  common  meed. 

COWPEE. 

Upon  the  last  line  Heyne  makes  the  following  remark:  ''Quo- 
modo  arma  Sarpedonis  supra  memorata,  798-9-  ^lyx^y  dcnns,  et 
r$u4>aXe(a  recte  inter  duo  possint  dividi,  aut  communiter  haberi,  noo 
intelligo."  If  we  substitute  ^siy^ioe  for  ^vvri'ioi,  the  whole  becomes 
intelligible.  ^  I  give  to  the  conqueror  this  handsome,  silver-hilted 
sword: — the  armour  of  Sarpedon  let  each  take  as  a  present/' 
Homer  does  not  inform  us  what  part  of  the  armour  each  was  to 
get;  but  it  must  have  been  divided  according  to  the  value  of  each 
article.  From  various  passages  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  to  bestow  gifts  upon 
strangers,  but  particularly  upon  friends^  when  mutual  vbits  were 
paid,  in  token  of  remembrance.  From  the  generality  of  the  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  friends  of  those  chiefs,  employed 
in  the  war  against  Troy,  would  not  be  unmindful  of  them,  but 
would  supply  the  occasioual  wants  under  which  they  labored, 
especially  as  they  were  obliged,  from  what  we  learn  both  from  Ho- 
mer and  Thucydides,  to  send  out  detachments,  to  plunder  the  ne^;^ 
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bouiing  country  for  subsistence.  Hence  we  find  that  Euneus^  a 
friend  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  sent  to  those  chiefs  a  large 
quantity  of  wine  from  Lemnos,  b.  7*  1.467.  Perhaps  also  the 
confederate  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  make  presents  to  each  other 
of  some  part  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  taken.  See  b.  9- 1*  663. 
To  presents,  either  of  the  one  description  or  the  other,  AchiOes 
seems  to  allude  as  being  exhausted,  and  therefore  no  compensation 
of  this  description  could  be  given  to  Agamemnon  in  lieu  of  Chry- 
seis.  **  We  know  not/'  says  he,  '^  of  any  quantity  of  presents  or 
^fts  stored  up  among  the  different  chiefs :  besides,  the  plunder  we 
took  from  the  cities  we  sacked  has  been  already  divided. among  the 
army."  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  common  use  of  the  particles 
/Mv  and  St  by  the  Greek  writers,  will  easily  perceive,  particularly 
after  the  disjunctive  conjunction  aXXoi,  that  t«  ftiv  cannot  refer  to 
»tl(U¥u  ToAAa  in  the  preceding  line,  but  indicates  some  other  dis- 
tinct source,  whoUy  unconnected  with  that  already  pointed  out. 

G.  D. 
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REMARKS 

ON   A  Vf  ORK  ENTITLED 

"  Observatiam  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 

BY  MAJOR  JAMES  RENNELL,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  &c 

Proving  how  that  work  fails  in  correcting  the  maps  already  published 
of  that  country,  and  tending  to  show  that  Bounarbashi  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  it  is  not  the  spot  where  Deme* 
trius,  of  Skepsis,  sought  in  vain  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
that  city. 

In  recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  site  of  Troy„  and  the 
position  of  Its  rivers,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  assign  the  motives 
which  have  induced  us  again  to  submit  to  the  public  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  not  only  from  the  many  arguments 
which  have  appeared  for  and  ag^nst  the  Hill  of  Bounarbashi,  as  the 
position  of  the  Pergama,  but  nrom  the  documents  which  have  been 
furnished  to  us  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  country.  We  are  well 
aware  that  an  apology  is  necessary,  when  the  opinion  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  indeed  that  of  a  very  small  party  in  our  own  country,  has 
long  been  established  on  the  subject;  and  as  no  one  of  the  sceptics 
had  ever  ventured  to  claim  the  discovery  of  any  two  sources,  which 
uniting,  formed  a  river  below  a  hill,  exhibiting  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  protest  against  Bou- 
narbashi withont  affording  us  any  information  which  might  direct  us 
to  the  desired  spot,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  re-iterate  the  testunonies  in 
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finror  of  flbe  positioo  first  a«iignfJ  by  Le  Ciiendier  aod  Iforritt  At 
tbe  present  nomeDt,  howerer,  Ibe  drconistaiiccs  are  diflferait ;  for  a 
piAHcation  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whoae  skill  in 
geographical  inquiries,  and  whose  acoteness  in  availiqg  himself  of 
every  lunt  which  can  serve  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  character- 
Ktic  features  of  aooontry,  are  so  deservedly  celebrated^  that  his  opinion 
m^t  have  shaken  the  faith  of  some,  who  had  not  leisure  to  examine 
into  the  evidences  on  each  side  of  the  question.  We  must  profess 
ourselves  strenuous  supporters  of  the  system,  as  it  is  caUed,  of  Le 
CnievaHer,  till  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  upon  very  good  aadiority» 
that  some  other  situation  is  absolutely  discovered,  better  adapted  to 
the  position  of  I'roy  than  the  hill  of  Bounarbcshi ;  some  eminence, 
with  vestiges  of  antiquity,  below  which  a  river  rises  from  two  heads» 
one  reput^  warmer  than  the  other,  forming  a  marsh  in  a  platti,  and 
afterwards  uniting  with  a  second  stream  flowing  into  tbe  Hellespont. 
We  shall  hail  the  spot  with  the  most  enthusiastic  veneration,  and  be  the 
first  to  welcome  the  happy  traveller,  whose  good  fortune  or  talents 
shall  have  given  him  so  well  founded  a  claim  to  immortality. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  express  our  sur- 
prise, that  af^er  reading  with  great  care  the  Observations  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  &c.  by  Major  James  Rennell,  F.R.S. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  after  turm'ns:  over  each  leaf,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  next  would  present  us  with  the  important  documents  relating  to  a 
newly  found  Ilium  with  its  ruins,  and  tbe  sources  which  suppiled  its 
inhabitants,  one  hotter  than  tbe  Geyser,  and  the  other  colder  than  the 
Cydnus,  not  one  single  syllable  occurs  of  any  such  discovery,  whfle 
we  can  scarcely  console  ourselves  under  this  disappointment,  by  the 
verification  of  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  water-course  in  a  hollow 
not  half  a  mile  in  width,  which  is  said  to  have  some  water  in  it  after 
rain,  and  was  known  to  Professor  Carlyle  by  the  name  of  Shimar.  We 
believe  that  such  water-courses  are  foumi  in  every  hollow  without 
exception,  and  that  they  usually  terminate  like  the  Shimar,  when  it 
readies  the  plain,  iu  nothing.  We  wish  to  be  understood,  that  where 
we  differ  from  Professor  Carlyle,  or  any  other  writer,  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries,  we  have  no  ioteutiou  of  making  any  personal  attack,  and 
merely  confine  our  obser\'ations  to  his  system,  or  bis  niethod  of  statins 
his  arguments.  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity  as  much  as  possible,  ana 
citations  from  the  Iliad  on  a  subject  on  which  every  thing  that  can  be 
said,  has  been  said  before,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Shimar, 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  our  inten- 
tion tO;5tate  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinions  it  maintains 
in  the  order  observed  by  its  author,  at  tbe  &aroe  time  professing  for 
him  personally  that  regard  which  his  amiable  qualities  inspire,  and  that 
veneration  for  his  geographical  acquirements,  which  his  acknowledged 
talents  commanc*.  In  venturing,  however,  to  maintain  our  conviction 
on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman  whom 
we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  to  be  the  first  geographer  of  his  day, 
we  do  so  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient  authority,  namely,  an 
ud  inspection  and  careful  examination  of  the  country. 
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Our  author  seems  to  have  devoted  Le  Chevalier,  for  he  has  left 
Morritt,  withotit  any  comment,  though  certainly  a  party  coqcerned;to 
public  shame,  asserting  that  his  topography  is  erroneous ;  and  Gell  is 
spared,  notwithstanding  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  same  system,  be- 
cause he  placed  Atchekut,  as  he  observed  it,  in  a  plain  instead  of  upon 
the  mountain.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  map  of  Le  Chevalier 
with  that  of  Professor  Carlyle,  on  whose  authority  and  whose  map  the 
whole  of  the  present  work  rests,  we  cannot  but  say  that  the  original 
map,  bv  the  former,  is  infinitely  more  like  the  face  of  the  country  thaa 
tiiat  wilfully  misrepresented  sketch  of  the  professor's,  which  is  too  bad 
to  have  been  made  on  tlie  spot.  We  have  authority  to  affirm,  that  Le 
Chevalier  did  use  a  theodolite  in  the  construction  of  his  map,  an  advaiK 
tage  which  we  need  not  observe  was  denied  to  Carlyle's,  and  though 
Le  Chevalier  has  committed  a  fiiult  in  advancing  his  hills  into  the  plaia 
so  as  to  place  Atchekui  on  the  range  of  high  land,  yet  the  professor 
has  been  guilty  of  the  very  same  error,  and  the  Kallicolone  or  Atche- 
kui of  this  corrector  of  erroneous  topography,  is  mounted  on  the  self- 
same ridge,  contrary  to  his  own  confession,  and  notorious  fact. 

In  page  viii.  of  the  preface,  our  author  expresses  hb  wish  to  esta- 
blish the  consbtency  of  the  story  of  the  poem :  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  on  this  head  till  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  memoir* 
when  a  short  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of  Le 
Chevalier  and  our  author  shall  be  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  one  view 
which  of  them  bears  the  strongest  affinity  to  the  scene  described  bj 
the  poet  of  the  Ilias.  i 

In  page  ix.  is  an  avowed  declaration  of  ignorance  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, from  which  all  the  knowledge  worth  having  on  the  plain  of 
Troy  must  be  derived.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  it,  if  the  passages  bearing  upoq  the  subject  be  literally  translated 
by  another  person,  but  as  the  qualifications  for  discussion  have  beea 
touched  upon  by  the  author,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  first,  that  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  no  one  has  the  least  chance  of  learning 
even  what  is  universally  admitted  to  foe  interpolation,  while  these  inter- 
polations are  often,  if  not  always,  the  very  passages  which  bewilder 
and  mislead.  In  a  translation  all  goes  on  equally  and  smoothlyt 
though  in  the  original  unusual  infiexious  and  phrases  betray  the  hand 
of  some  wanton  grammarian.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  translation  of 
Cowper  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetry,  it 
signifies  but  little  in  Terse  whether  clouds  overspread  the  moon,  or  the 
moon  be  hidden  behind  clouds,  but  in  matters  of  science  the  difterence 
would  often  be  essential  and  fatal  to  the  sense.  With  regard  to  the 
qualifications  essential  to  the  inquiry,  that  of  having  visited  the  qpot 
is  necessarily  the  first,  and  we  know  many  who  would  nqt  hear  of  the 
book  before  us,  because  the  author  had  never  seen  the  Troad.  We 
are,  however,  certain  that  if  all  the  travellers  who  had  ever  been  io 
India  had  written  their  observations,  and  placed  them  in  the  bauds  of 
a  geographer  for  the  purpose  of  constructmg  a  general  map,  no  person 
could  have  treated  the  subject  like  Major  Rennell :  but  we  should  prefer 
%  particular  description  of  Snowdon  or  Skicfdaw  from  a  person  who 
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had  visited  them  wiUi  the  intent  of  examining  their  topogn^hj  only 
ibr  three  hours,  to  all  the  dissertations  in  the  world  from  a  person 
yiho  had  not  been  on  the  .spot.  It  does  indeed  require  certain  qualifica- 
tions to  examine  a  country,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  possess  the 
habit  and  inclination  to  measure  and  make  olMervations  on  the  spot. 
We  find,  however,  tliat  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Troad,  the  foor 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  making  maps,  Kaoder, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Gell,  and  Major  Leake,  have  all  agreed  upon  Boonar- 
bashi  as  the  site  of  Troy^  not  to  mention  Morritt,  who  made  h^veral 
geographical  sketches.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  many  persons,  of 
good  general  abilities,  who  have  gone  toBounarbashi  well  prepared  upon 
the  question,  who  have  seen  neither  springs,  nor  Acropolis,  nor  ruins, 
nor  tumuli,  nor  Kallicolone,  being  too  careless  to  search  for  them. 
Luckily  those  who  are  too  idle  to  look  about  them,  are  too  idle  to 
write,  or  we  should  see  the  few,  who  took  the  pains  to  look  and  measure, 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  number  of  tliose  who  went  and  saw  no- 
thing. We  have  read,  in  like  manner,  that  there  are  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  Bceotia,  whereas  we  could  easily  point  out  the  walls  and 
towers  of  at  least  ten  cities  seen  from  one  spot  near  the  Cephissos  so 
that  we  apprehend  a  particular  sort  of  attention  to  the  country  is  re- 
quired from  those  who  would  lead  others  aright  in  topographical 
researches.  Those  who  examine  the  least  will,  however,  always  sue- 
ceed,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  public.  Who  would  believe  that  it 
should  not  have  been  known  at  Smyrna ,  where  the  older  city  was 
situated,  when  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers  yet  exist  in  sight  of  the 
new,  and  many  persons  had  inquired  for  it.  Strabo  and  half  an  hour's 
search  will  always  suffice  to  find  it,  if  the  traveller  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  antiquities  and  applying  the  directions  of  the  geographer. 
We  shall  now  notice  the  map  of  Professor  Carlyle  more  parti- 
cularly, on  which  performance  the  whole  of  the  present  work  b  con- 
fessedly reared*  though  we  are  ourselves  aware  that  it  b  to  the  re* 
searches  of  Dr.  Clarke  that  we  are  at  least  as  much  indebted  for  the 
notice  of  the  Shimar  or  Kallifkt  water.  In  the  first  place,  in  No.  V. 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  springs  of  the  river  Bounarbashi,  which. 
Jest  they  should  appear  to  resemble  the  sources  of  Scamander,  are 
made  to  occupy  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  that  is,  one  mile  and  a 
half,  or  a  full  third  of  the  dbtance  from  Bounarbashi  to  the  Archipe- 
lago. This,  as  we  know  them  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
asunder,  would  make  Bounarbashi  six  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest 
sea,  a  theory  requiring  no  comment.  The  springs  occupy  also  a  greater 
space  of  ground  than  the  length  of  the  whol^  hill  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  we  can  account  in  no  other  manner  for  such  a  misrepresentation, 
than  by  supposing  a  wish  in  the  author  to  suppress  the  truth.  The 
next  error  to  be  noticed,  is  the  marsh,  which  is  made  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  lying  on  the  left  of  the 
Mender ;  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  dbcover  the  motive  of  such  a  forgery, 
as  the  suppression  of  thb  portion  of  the  plain  b  part  of  the  professor^s 
'Stem,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  views  in  Gell's  Topogra- 
Ljr,  No.  XXXVL  and  many  others,  where  thb  marsh  b  sho^n  to  be 
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y»el\  cultivatedy  and  often  spotted  with  bushes  like  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that,  not  to  mention  the  gardens 
near  the  sources,  there  are  several  ploughed  fields  of  very  considerable 
extent,  which  must  have  been  known  to  any  one  who  had  visited 
Bounarbashi,  and  that  there  is  a  road  through  the  middle  of  this 
supposed  marsh  to  Yenichehr,  crossing  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  in  the 
way,  by  a  ford  and  a  bridge.  What  can  we  say  to  this  corrects  of 
the  erroneous  topography  of  Le  Chevalier,  when  we  find  AtcheKui 
perched  on  the  very  same  range  of  hills  in  the  two  maps,  though  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  an  insulated  kill  in  a  plain,  and  by  Major  RenneU 
himself  pronounced  the  most  certain  of  the  land  marks  df  the  Troad^ 
The  professcNT,  who  is  to  rectify  all  the  errors  of  former  topographers, 
found  no  plain  between  AtcheKui  and  the  range  of  hills  of  the  Pagus 
Iliensium.  His  plain  extends  only  to  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
minutes  firom  the  ford  of  Mender,  so  that  if  we  were  to  trust  to  his 
account  there  is  little  or  np  plain  at  all  in  this  direction.  We 
doubt  whether  this  part  of  Carlyle's  map  was  not  positively  copied 
from  that  of  Le  Chevalier,  with  the  difterence  only  that  to  suit  a 
particular  theory,  the  river  Mender,  in  the  professor's  map,  is  suddenly 
turned  up  the  slope  toward  Bounarbashi.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  ford  of  the  river  Mender  in  the  road  from  Bounarbashi  to 
Kalifatii  b  at  least  as  far  dbtant  as  that  in  the  road  to  AtcheKui, 
and  consequently  that  thb  wonderful  perversion  of  the  river  does  not 
take  place.  M.  Le  Chevalier  did  not  conceive  any  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  country  round  AtcheKui  necessary  to  establish  his  main 
fact;  but  we  have  here  a  corrector  of  erroneous  topography  falling 
into  the  same  error,  with  the  addition  of  a  perverted  river,  and  an 
imaginary  marsh,  for  the  wet  ground  b  in  general  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Bounarbashi,  while  the  portion  of  the  plain  between 
that  stream  and  the  Mender,  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  marshy  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  professor  saw  no  descent  into  a  plain 
to  the  northward  of  AtcheKui,  nor  was  aware  that  he  had  crossed  a 
range  of  hills  afterwards,  before  he  arrived  at  the  bed  of  the  Shimar 
pr  Simores.  Kauffer  and  Gell,  however,  both  saw  this  range,  and 
Major  RenneU  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  while  we  mubt  refer  the  reader  for 
a  proof  of  its  existence  to  the  panoramic  view  from  the  Tumulus  of 
Antiiochus,  which  we  cite  because  it  is  often  brought  to  add  its  testi- 
mony, whether  properly  or  erroneously  applied,  to  the  professor's  theory* 
But  a  reason  may  be  discovered  for  the  entire  omission  of  any  hills  be- 
tween AtcheKui  and  the  Shimar  on  the  professor's  map.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  Kallicolone  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Simois,  but  the  Kalli- 
colone  is  fixed  at  the  conical  and  insulated  hill  of  AtcheKui,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  travellers.  Now  as  AtclieKui  is  not  near  the  Shimar, 
but  is  separated  from  it ;  first,  by  a  plain,  and  then  by  a  range  of  hills 
a$  high  as  any  of  those  wliich  enclose  the  plain  on  the  N.  £.  so  it  could 
not  stand  near  the  Shimar,  nor  the  Shimar  be  the  Simois,  if  AtcheKui 
were  KLallicolone.  We  see  here  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ombsion  of 
the  range,  if  the  object  be  that  of  supporting  a  theory,  but  we  have 
as  yet  discovered  no  traces  of  that  improvement  in  topography,  which- 
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tvas  proposed  by  the  imaginary  accuracy  and  competeocy  of  the  pro>- 
fessor.  The  next  faUification  we  must  take  notice  of  in  the  map  of 
this  "  Corrector  of  erroneous  Topography/'   is  the  position  of  the 

.  hills,  &c.  which  terminate  in  his  Maltepe,  and  the  point  of  New  Ilium 
above  Koura  Kui.  The  hills  end  toward  the  west,  in  a  line  drawn 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Mender,  at  Koum  Kale  and  Bounarbashi, 
that  is,  they  ought  to  advance  to  a  line  traced  through  the  centre  of 
the  plain  on  Carl^le's  map.  We  refer  the  reader  not  only  to  Gell's 
and  Kauffer's  maps,  which  might  be  erroneous,  but  to  the  many  views 
cited  by  Major  Reunell  from  Ciell's  Topography  of  Troy,  which  are 
too  consistent  in  this  respect  to  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

Vide  Nos.  36,  37,  &c. — We  cannot  but  imagine  that  we  have  again 
discovered  the  motives  which  have  led  to  such  a  distortion  of  the  map 
of  the  country.  That  part  of  the  plain  of  Troy  on  the  east  of  the 
Mender  was  to  be  shown  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  the  portion 
between  the  Mender  and  Bouuarbashi,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  city  of  Troy  and  the  battles  of  the  Iliad. 

We  think  the  examples  before  us  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  corrections  of  the  erroneous  Topography  of  the  Troad, 
by  Professor  Carlyle,  are  not  such  as  promise  to  be  of  any  material 
assistance  to  tiie  discussion,  and  that  either  he  has  not  scrupled  to 

^advance  any  position  which  served  his  theory,  or  was  but  ill  qualified 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject.  To  circumscribe  still  more  this 
part  of  the  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Mender,  we  have  an  old  bed  of 
that  river  laid  down  by  Kaufier,  and  admitted  by  Majpr  Renneli,  which 
must  have  formerly  taken  a  full  mile  froiu  its  width,  and  at  that  period 
added  it  to  the  central  portion.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  cen- 
tral plain  aS  the  theatre  of  the  war,  has  been  the  wanf  of  sufficient 
extent  between  the  Bounarbaslii  river  and  the  Meuder,  but  with 
all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  courses  of  the  Shimar  and  Mender 
suitable  to  the  Iliad,  the  difficulty  only  increases,  for  the  plain  between 
them  is  still  narrower,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  2.  of  the  maps,  and  the 
Greeks  must  have  crossed  not  onlv  the  Bouuarbashi  but  the  Mender 
and  the  winter  Shimar  in  their  road  to  Troy :  a  strange  circumstance, 
when  we  read  nothing  in  Homer  of  any  thing  but  the  Scamauder  in  the 
way. 

Our  author  has  said  little  on  the  subject  of  Le  Chevalier's  inaccu- 
racy or  want  of  investigation  as  to  the  topography  of  the  hill  wliere 
Cell  places  new  Ilium.  It  is,  however,  in  that  quarter  where  the  map 
of  Le  Chevalier  is  most  dehcii^nt,  probably  because  in  illustrating 
flonier  only,  he  thought  the  general  position  of  the  vale  of  Thymbra 
was  sufficient.  We  shall  now  give  the  account  of  the  Shimar  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whom  we  believe  t»  have  been  amon^ 
the  first  adherents  to  the  system  of  Carhle,  if  not  the  original  source 
of  it,  and  we  give  that  gentleman's  account  of  it,  because  we  are  cer- 
tain he  is  incapable  of  a  misrepresentation.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
Kalifat  Osmak,  (the  Shimar  of  Carlyle),  is  a  small  and  almost  stagnant 
'ver,  and  again  he  repeats  that  it  can  scarcely  be  sstid  to  fiow.  How 
ich  a  small  and  almost  stagnant  river  should  be  afterwards  put  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  that  of  Bounarbashi,  which  perpetually  sends  forth  a  volume 
of  water,  like  that  at  Holywell,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We 
nevertheless  find  in  page  xxi.  of  Major  Renuell's  work,  a  triumphant 
euio»ium  upon  Carlyle's  discovery  of  two  rivers,  where  Le  Chevalier 
describes  only  one.  We  could  promise  with  safety  to  any  future 
traveller  the  honor  of  discovering  at  least  half  a  dozen  such  '^  small 
and  almost  stagnant  rivers,"  which  can  **  scarcely  be  said  to  flow,"  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  behind 
AtchcKui. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  descriptions  which 
the  poet  gives  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Trojan  landscape  ;  they 
are  sufliciently  known;  but  we  shall  just  hint,  for  the  sake  of  general 
geography,  in  opposition  to  what  is  asserted  in  page  2.  of  the  prelimi- 
nary observations,  that  we  have  observed  behind  the  Asiatic  castle  of 
tlie  Dardanelles  another  plain,  through  which  a  rapid  river  does  flow 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  we  will  further  add,  that  this  river  is  joined 
by  another  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  while  the  point  of  a 
high  hill  between  them  appears  as  if  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a 
fortress.  We  can  prove  this  from  good  authority,  and  our  own  obser- 
vations on  the  spot. 

In  page  2.  we  are  informed  that  "  the  fourth  river  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,"  the  Bounarbashi,  "  appears  not  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
sincieuts :  this  is,  if  we  include  Homer,  assuming  the  Shimar  as  the 
Simois,  before  any  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  given.  We 
shall  be  content  if  Homer  mentions  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  reason  why  Troy  was  never  found  was,  that  none  of  those 
who  sought  for  it  ever  visited  that  side  of  the  plain.  Demetrius,  we 
know,  did  not,  Strabo  did  not,  and  neither  of  them  found  Troy.  Its 
sources  did  not  lie  in  the  way  from  New  Ilium  to  Alexandrian  Troas» 
which  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  at  its  conflux  with  the  Mender,  and 
the  marshes  found '  on  its  banks  in  some  places  might  have  prevented 
any  one  from  tracing  the  stream.  We  doubt  whether  any  such  sources 
are  found  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  in  that  part  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
which  have  not  been  honored  as  deities.  Honif  r  says,  Scamander  had 
a  priest,  and  consequently  an  altar.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  sources  in  later  times.  We  cannot,  however^ 
wonder  that  persons  who  could  not  find  such  fountains  as  would  in 
any  climate  have  been  esteemed  sacred,  could  not  find  the  ruins  of  a 
city  among  the, bushes  on  the  hill  above  them.  Nobody  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  assert  positively  that  the  Bounarbashi  is  not  the  amnis  naviga- 
bills  of  Pliny,  but  as  our  author  has  hinted  at  it,  from  ignorance  of 
the  real  position  of  Nee,  we  shall  explain  the  matter  hereafter.  As  to 
the  insinuation  that  appearances  authorise  only  a  belief  that  the  stream 
once  ran  into  the  Mender,  the  author,  who  pretends  to  doubt  so  noto- 
rious a  fact,  must  be  wilfully  negligent  of  the  knowledge  afforded  him 
by  documents  already  printed,  for  in  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy, 
which  is  usually  cited  for  the  facts  in  the  book  before  us,  plates  17, 
18,  and  19  all  show  the  junction  of  the  rivers  in  the  clearest  and  most 
incontrovertible  manner,  in  spite  of  the  mound,  which  is  made  to 
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divert  the  stream  toward  the  Archipelago.  Had  Major  Reaficll  con* 
auked- those  plates,  he  might  hare  observed  in  one  of  them  the  repre- 
•eDtation  of  a  loug  bridge  over  the  remains  of  the  river  of  Bonoar* 
bashi,  and  ii  rcqah«s  but  little  genius  to  discover  that,  where  there  b 
a  bridge  sixty  feet  in  lengthy  there  must  have  been  a  river/  We  are 
the  more  jpar ticalar  on  ti^  point,  as  we  cannot  suffer  a  ^t,  illustrated 
by  three  views,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we  have  ourselves  borne 
testimony,  to  be  insinuated  away  by  a  person  who  has  not  visited  the 
spot,  yet  will  not  learn  from  those  who  have. 

The  same  ciKumstance  is  stated  in  the  following  page,  in  the  same 
treacherous  manner. 

In  page  4,  Le  Chevalier  is  again  accused  of  omitting  a  river  and 
its  valley,  and  filling  up  the  extensive  plain  with  a  billy  tract.  We 
bave  before  shown  that  Carlyle  has  done  the  same,  if  not  absolutely 
copied  Le  Chevalier's  hills,  and  besides  falsifying  those  he  has  intro- 
duced, has  omitted  an  entire  range,  in  order  to  place  AtcheKui  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shimar.  Gell  is  idso  accused,  (page  34)  of  being  igno- 
lant  of  the  valley  of  Shimar,  because  he  thought  the  brook  so  incon- 
•iderable  as  not  to  be  worth  notice,  toward  its  head ;  but  we  find  this 
contradTcted  in  the  very  next  page,  where  Cell's  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject is  convenient. 
.  We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsb,'who  has,  iC 
teems,  been  treated  with  very  little  ceremony  by  Le  Chevalier  and 
•thers,  who  have  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not,  in  the  first  pfaice^ 
always  intelligible,  a  point  which  Major  Rennell  seems  indeed  himself 
inclined  to  concede  to  his  antagonists ;  and  in  the  second,  he  is  accused 
of  bewildering  both  his  n^crs  and  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  after 
vmting  thirty  books  on  sixty  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  spending  his  whok 
life  in  searching  for  the  site  of  Troy,  he  left  both  them  and  himself 
only  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  found  them.^  We 
are  ready  to  grant  what  we  really  believe,  that  the  Shimar  is  the  Si* 
mois  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  New  Ilium  where  Gell  places  it,  and 
the  Ptigus  Uiensium  upon  the  hills  between  Ilium  and  the  Kallicolone. 
It  will  remain,  however,  to  be  seen  what  hopes  there  are  of  finding 
Troy  by  persuing  tliis  system  of  Demetrius,  the  result  of  which,  to 
himself  upon  the  spot,  was  not  productive  of  the  smallest  satisfiiction ; 
Ibr  though  he  was  shown  the  £rineos,  in  what  he  calls  the  Seamaid 
drian  plain,  which  we  learn  from  the  poet  v^as  positively  close  to  the 
walls  of  Troy,  he  could  find  neither  the  site,  the  walls,  the  ruins,  the 


«  '  The  author  might  have  read  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Foster  saw  this  stream  one 
toot  and  a  half  deep,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  running  rapidly  to  the 
Mender. 

*  It  does  nut,  however,  foUow,  that  because  Demetrius  could  not  find 
Troy  the  ruins  did  not  exist.  Strabo  found,  no  ruins  of  M  jcenib,  yet  Fausa. 
Iiias  saw  many,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  though'  employed  on  purpose,  and  pass- 
ing in  full  view  of  them,  and  within  a  five  minutes'  i^alk  of  them,  never 
discovered  what  many  travellers  lia^  e  since  visited  and  acknowledged  to  be 
that  city  and  no  other. 
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springs,  Bor  toy  indication  whatever  of  tbe  cky,  m^  does  be  evc« 
suture  to  state  that  tie  believes  Troy  to  have  been  on  the  spotf  saym; 
^rery  cautiously,  **  the  village  of  the  Ilieaos  where  aucieMt  Uinni  or 
Troy  is  supposed  to  have  stood ;"  yet  this  aiqiposition  «vas  equally 
applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilrom  to  their  own  city,  wfaicti  was 
accordingly  patronized  by  the  Romaus.  Thus  be  was  not  imiself 
conrinced  that  'IVoy  was  at  the  Pagus,  and  still  less  so  was  Strabo,  wha 
follows  faim  ;  for  Strabo  says  he  imagines  Troy  should  be  looked  for 
tomewfaere  near  the  Kallicolone»  from  which,  after  atf ,  Bouaarbasfai  is 
oot  very  far  distant.  Tlie  result,  tfaerefiMre,  of  ail  the  researches  of 
Demetrius  seems  to  be  rather  that  Troy  was  not  in  the  qnaiter  examined 
by  bim,  for  he  was  able  to  convince  «ieither  himself  nor  Strabo,  that 
lie  had  found  any  place  suited  to  the  city.  It  is  scarcely  aec^sary  ta 
addy  that  a  narrow  ridge,  dividing  each  of  the  plains,  (the  Simaisiaa 
and  Scamandriao),  from  the  other,  as  recorded  by  I>emetrius,  is  sutt* 
dent  to  show,  without  further  comment,  that  the  plains  of  Demetrioi 
were  not  the  plains  of  Homer,  if  indeed  any  thing  further  thaa  the 
entire  failure  of  all  his  researches  was  necessary  to  convince  us  that 
hi  had  conducted  them  from  the  beginning  on  an  erroneous  principle^ 
which  then  led  and  yet  leads  to — nothing.  It  will  be  right  to  notice  a 
lemark  by  Major  Kennell,  on  the  account  by  Demetrius,  in  note  !• 
p.  28.  **  Homer  no  where  spesdu  of  a  Simoisian  plain  as  distinct  from 
the  Scamandriaa.  It  is  Dentfetrius  done  who  distinguuhes  tbe  plains.^ 
We  cannot  but  repeat  what  we  have  just  observed,  that  the  Troy  of 
Homer,  and  not  the  contradiction  of  him  by  Demetrius,  is  the  object 
of  our  research. 

One  of  tiie  lemariis  of  Heyne,  which  is  introduced  in  page  5,  by 
^vay  of  a  corroboration  of  the  svstem  of  Demetrius,  is  so  decidedly  of 
a  ooatrary  nature  ia  its  effect,  that  we  must  take  notice  of  it.  Heyne 
aaysy  **  the  situatioa  of  Troy  is  assigned  by  Demetrius  to  what  was  ia 
all  probabilitT  its  exact  place  ;*'  but  we  find  that  to  be  onlyavagna 
cxpressioa  ot  respeet  for  Demetrius,  as  Heyne  adds,  **  this  au£or 
"gives  rise  to  a  still  greater  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  river  Sca^ 
mander  and  its  sources,  which  are  thrown  fieir  back  in  the  mountainous 
legion  behind  Tnnr."  Heyne  therefore  saw  that  the  Mender  was  not 
the  Scamander,  wbich  he  knew  from  the  poet  to  have  its  fountains 
near  the  Scseaa  gate  of  Troy ;  for  Heyne,  who  understands  Greek,  finds 
HOthhig  of  ^'  Adjuncts*'  to  the  Scamander.  We  will  just  remark,  that 
Mr  author  is  not  content  with  knowing  from  the  viev^  already  pub- 
lished, that  there  is  yet  a  bridge  over  the  conflueut  Bounarbeshi  md 
Mender,  a  little  in  frout  of  New  Ilium,  of  the  age  of  Demetrius,  but 
will  search  for  another  supposed  conAuenoe  where  none  ever  existed^ 
and  where  the  Mender  never  ran.  This,  perhaps,  has  iittle  to  do  with 
tbe  question,  but  we  wish  for  documents  founded  on  observation  of  the 
place,  before  we  can  consent  to  any  whimsical  perversion  of  the  stieaaw 
of  theTroad.  We  must  insist  that  a  bridge  of  Roman  workmanship, 
and  coeval  with  Demetrius,  must  have  been  erected  on  the  road  between 
New  Ilium  and  Alexandrian  Troas,  in  the  position  called  the  tomb  of 
Hub  in  Oell's  map,  merely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  crossii^  the 
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confluent  Mender  and  Bounarbashi  rivers  at  once,  for  it  is  sometiiin^ 
ont  of  the  direct  line.  Our  author  endeavours  to  establish  a  conflux 
of  rivers  and  an  ancient  course  for  the  Mender  nearer  to  New  Ilium 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  although  by  so  doing  he  must  leave  the 
Roman  bridge,  of  which  the  well  constructed  piers  yet  renrain  to  stride 
ill  useless  grandeur  across  a  ploughed  field,  for  he  has  already  in- 
sinuated away  the  Bounarbashi,  which  indeeil  would  not  have  required 
so  magnificent  a  work.  We  can  only  ou  this  occasion  recur  to  an 
observation  we  have  before  made,  that  bridges  situated  in  plains  are 
only  erected  over  streams,  and  consequently  that  the  Mender,  in  the 
time  of  Demetrius,  ran  where  it  does  at  present,  at  the  confluence. 

The  whole  of  what  is  said  in  page  31,  about  the  Scamander 
of  Demetrius,  proves  it  most  certainly  to  have  J)cen  the  Mender,  but 
as  certainly  not  to  have  been  that  of  Homer,  and,  as  Mr.  Heyne 
aavs,  only  "  increases  the  embarrassment."  Whoever  follows  Deme- 
trius will  assuredly  not  find  the  Troy  of  Homer,  any  moie  than  he 
himself  did. 

In  page  32,  we   find    Sandys,  Pocock,  and   Lady  -M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu all  cited  as  travellers  who  agree  with  the  belief  of  Demetrius, 
but  not  one  of  these  even  pretends  to  have  found  any  place  which 
fwuld  agree  with  the  Troy  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Thymbrius  and  its  vale  are  not  what  they  took  for  the  Simois. 
The  unpleasant    task,  of   which   Major   Reunell   complains,    (page 
33),  that  of  repeating  the  complaint  about  the  inaccuracies  of  Le 
Chevalier's  map,  **  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  judging  aright," 
may  be  spared  for  the  future,  by  referring  the  reader  to  our  former 
observations,  wliich  prove  that  the  corrector  of  the  erroneous  Topogra- 
phy of  Le  Chevalier  has  copied  him,  in  filling  up  the  plain  round 
AtcheKui  with    hills,  and  falsified  both  the  Mender  and  the  hills  of 
New  Ilium  and  Maltepe,  infinitely  more  than  Le  Chevalier  has  erred 
on  the  contrary ;  and  that,  positively  and  professedly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system.     We  are  convinced  that  Le  Chevalier  cares 
•little  about  the  size  of  the  plain  near  AtcheKui,  and  would    have 
placed  it  in  his  map,  had  he  obsen'ed  it,  for  he  had  no  object  in  omit- 
ting it,  as  it  would  not  have  militated  in  any  way  against  his  position 
of  Trov,  had  it  been  twenty  times  larger  than  the  other.     We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  the  corrector  of  Le  Chevalier  omitted  the  whole 
range  of  the  Pagus  lliensium  merely  through  inadvertency,  as  he  says 
he  rode  over  the  ground  in  forty  minutes,  and  moreover  we  have  shown 
the  motive  of  such  an  omission  to  be  the  placing  of  AtcheKui  or 
Kallicolone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shimar,  or  Simois,  which  the  inser- 
tion of  the  existing  range  of  hills  completely  disproves.     As  we  are 
DOW  on  the  subject  of  the  KallicolOne,  we  will  hmt  that. Major  Rennell 
has  not  quite  adhered  to  mutter  of  fact,  and  to  evidences  produced  by 
.himself,  in  the  position  of  his  Kallicolone,  which,  with  the  same  mo- 
%\ve  as  Profe-isor  Carlyie,  he  wishes  to  approximate  to  the  Shimar. 
We  see  wiiy  he  is  discontented  with  the  position  of  AtcheKui  in  Gell's 
map,  and  wishes  to  \y\nve  it  furtiier  from  Bounarbashi,  but  we  must 
^ue^t  those  who  wi^h  for  the  truth,  to  take  the  compasses,  and  mea- 
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suring  forty  minutes  as  the  distance  from  Bounarbashi  to  the  Mender, 
apply  the  same  scale  to  tbe  measure  of  twenty-five  minutes  as  the  dis- 
tance from  that  river  to  AtcheKui*  Whoever  does  this  will  find 
that  AtcheKui  i»  placed  at  twice  its  real  distance  from  the  Mender, 
as  given  by  Carlylc  himself,  and  with  the  motive  of  approximating  it 
to  the  Shimar. — Vide  No.  I. 

We  shall  now  express  our  belief  that  the  sammer  course  of  the  Shimar 
does  not  exist  in  the  manner  shown  in  Nos.  I.  and  11.  for  we  think  there 
is  a  slight  swell  of  the  ground  proceeding  from  the  hill  of  New  Ilium, 
in  the  direction  of  the  junction  of  the  Mender  and  Bounarbashi, 
which  throws  every  stream  toward  the  marsh,  near  the  Tumulus, 
called  that  of  Antilochus.  We  must  be  understood  to  allow  that  there 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  bed  of  a  torrent  near  Kallifdtli,  through  one 
of  the  deepest  of  which,  about  seventy  yards  long,  and  without  water« 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  common  road  for  carts  passes,  and  which 
we  little  suspected  we  should  have  ever  seen  preferred  to  the  Buonar- 
bashi  by  an  author  who  owns  that  the  latter  throws  up  perpetually  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  spring  at  Holywell,  with  tbe  appearance 
of  vehemently  boiling,  while  hiss^Kalifat  water  was  "  a  stagnant  and 
scarcely  flowing  river,"  in  the  very  season  when  the  rivers  of  tbe 
country  most  abound  in  water.  As  to  the  name  of  the  Shimar  or 
Simores,  and  that  of  Mender,  wc  see  little  necessity  for  combatting 
the  opinion  that  they  are  the  corrn[)tions  of  the  names  of  Simois  or 
Scamander,  given  by  th^  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  and  which  false 
application  of  the  names  had  prevented  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Strabo, 
from  finding  the  Troy  of  Homer;  had  the  names  been  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  Homer,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding 
Troy,  as  at  all  events,  even  according  to  Major  Renncll,  some  "  ad- 
junct" to  the  Scamander  must  have  arisen  from  two  heads  very  near 
to  the  Scsean  gate.  But  the  country  had  beeu  completely  depopulated, 
so  that  nothing  is  hinted  even  about  New  Ilium  till  long  after  the  age 
of  Homer.  VVe  cannot,  liowever,  forget  that  the  name  of  Mender  is 
applied  to  three  rivers  in  Asia  of  the  same  nature,  which  bring  down 
earth,  and  have  added  to  the  plains  through  which  they  flow.  The 
Maeander  is  now  called  the  Hoiuc  Mender  or  great  Mender,  and  the 
Cayster  is  called  the  Kutchuk  or  little  Mender.  Gell  has  given 
reasons  for  calling  the  confluent  streams  Mender,  as  the  Bounarbashi 
was  that  which  produced  the  greater  supply  of  water  during  all  the 
months  when  water  is  an  article  of  scarcity  in  the  east. 

Wc  must  deny  all  that  is  said,  (page  44)  about  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Demetrius  possessed  over  modern  travellers,  for  the 
investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Troy  of  Homer;  on  the  contrary,  wc 
conceive  the  total  or  at  least  equal  anniiiilaUon  of  New  Ilium,  the  Pagus, 
and  all  the  prejudices  which  nusleil  Demetrius,  and  kept  him  in  the  dark, 
are  circumstances  considerably  in  favor  of  modern  travellers,  who  go 
with  Homer,  and  not  the  vanity  of  the  Ilicnses,  as  their  guide. 

As  to  tbe  ignorance  of  Demetrius  with  respect  to  the  springs  and  ruins 
of  Bounarbashi,  it  may  be  first  staled  that  they  lie  in  no  road  from 
New  Ilium,  for  we  have  said  that  a  bridge  points  out  the  road  to  Alex- 
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andrni  and  the  road  to  Scepas  was  on  the  other  sidetif  the  mter  Men- 
der, and  deep  in  the  glen  from  whence  to  the  Pei^vama  of  Le  Cberalier, 
there  is  a  vei^  steep  and  rocky  ascent  covered  with  wood,  tliat  no  aae 
could  have  observed  the  ruins  from  below,  added  to  which  we  venlaie 
to  point  out  a  hill  of  considerable  extent  seemingly  omitted  except  ia 
Gell's  map,  which  would  conceal  all  the  ground  about  Boumaihaslii, 
from  observation.  We  refer  our  readers  to  certain  lacts  w4iich  we 
have  before  stated,  showing  how  easily  both  ancient  and  modem  tia- 
▼ellers  may  have  searched  in  vain  for  ruins  witiiin  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  spot  where  they  have  been  afterwards  foimd.  The  leniaik  » 
page  45  and  the  singuter  discovery  of  a  hill  in  a  view.  No.  XXXIII.  of 
Gell's  Troy,  on  which  to  place  the  Pergama,  might  have  its  e€fect  with 
those  who  think  the  two  sources  might  yet  be  discoviered,  though  De^ 
metrius  could  not  find  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagus,  but  on  exa- 
mining the  view,  we  find  that  this  hill  of  the  Pagus  and  Pergama,  has 
been  most  unmercifully  torn  from  its  place  among  the  roots  of  Ida, 
some  miles  behind  AtcbeKui,  and  placed  in  front  erf*  it,  to  aerve  lor  a 
foundation  to  this  windy  Or  aerial  Troy.  1  his  fact  we  are  able  to 
state  from  authority,  as  it  is  not  only  plainly  to  be  seen  by  consuhiog 
the  view  in  question,  but  we  have  consulted  the  Draughtsnan  on  the 
subject,  whose  unequivocal  testimony  we  think  sufficieiil  to  show 
what  the  support  ot  a  system  will  do.  In  page  45  the  aothor  con- 
fesses that  I>emetrius  "  does  not  absolutely  venture  to  place''  die  site  of 
Troy  itself,  which  shows  how  his  time  had  been  misapplied  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  plain.  . 

What  is  said  in  pages  45  and  46  about  the  Kallicolone,  has  bees  an- 
swered before:  it  need  only  be  added,  tbat  if  Strabo  says  it  was  5  stadia 
from  the  Simnis,  (p.  46.)  we  should  rather  suspect  that  Strabo  who  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  Ihe  account  of  Demetrius,  had  taken  the  Men- 
der for  the  Simois,  for  with  all  the  twisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Shi- 
mar,  AtcheKui  cau  never  be  brought  over  the  hills  even  within  sight 
of  it,  whereas  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mender. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  opposition  and  direct  contradictioa 
to  a  note  in  page  46,  that  on  taking  the  compasses  and  measuring  five 
stadia  from  the  river  Mender  toward  AtcheKui>  having  first  replaced 
AtcheKui  in  its  true  position  according  to  the  account  of  Carlvie  him- 
self, the  base  of  the  Kallicolone  will  be  found  to  be  distant  from  the 
Mender  exactly  the  five  stadia,  assigned  by  Strabo  from  the  Simois. 
Some  of  the  views  in  Gell's  Troy  from  the  height  above  Bounarbashi, 
show  how  decidedly  the  hill  of  AtcheKui  is  near  the  Mender.  Is  thb 
method  of  representing  facts  consistent  with  a  desire  to  come  at 
truth  ? 

With  regard  to  an  assertion  in  page  47,  that  Homer  chose  Kallicolone 

at  first  sight  for  his  Gods,  because  it  particularly  forces  itself  on  the 

view  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  we  beg  to  assert  that  the  fact  is 

contrary,  for  though  it  is  visible  in  Gell's  view  from  the  tumulus  called 

itilochus,  we  know   by  a  second  reference  to  the  dranghts- 

nther  Bouiiarbashi  nor  Kallicolone,  nor  even  Kallifatli  would 

particularized  by  an  oi'dinary  observer  from  that  spot,  and 
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that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  fwlieiiee  in  seizmg  fawxurMe  lights, 
•nd  ail  die  lciio«rledge  die  author  bad  previously  acquired  of  the  u))par 
part  of  the  plain,  to  nuke  out  a  MthM  geographical  sketch  of  it,  witht* 
out  which  the  view  would  have  becone  that  of  any  other  plain,  as  ti 
that  o£  Le  Chevalier  and  nany  others.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
aneha  view  would  be  taken  for  a  forgery,  by  any  of  our  flying  travei- 
lers,  who  would  see  no  Kalitoolone  nor  Bounarbashi^  from  the  lower  pait 
of  the  pkna.  Half  an  hoar's  visit  to  the  spot,  would  have  convinced 
Major  Rennell  that  Kallicoloue  does  not  force  itself  on  the  view  from 
liie  lower  part  of  the  piain. 

The  next  attack  on  Le  Chevalier  in  page  47»  accuses  him  of  ass^^ 
Hig  to  Troy  and  the  Kallicolone  different  plains.  Does  a  river  runnin|^ 
through  a  (rfaia  nnke  necessarily  two  plains  f  do  we  call  the  plain  near 
Miletus  the  two  plains  of  the  Masander?  or  that  of  Ephesus  the  two 
^riaiBs  of  the  Caynler,  because  tliese  rivers  intersect  them  ? 

But  this  is  not  at  aH  necessary  to  the  argument,  as  Homer  has  not  in 
hct  speckled  in  which  division  of  the  plain  the  Kallicolone  stood.  The 
first  part  of  the  wori(  condudes  by  a  confession  that  there  was  a  city 
or  a  fortress,  or  hoA,  on  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  but  that  Demetrius 
must  have  known  it,  and  have  been  familiar  with  the  springs.  Ifso, 
we  must  ask,  why  neither  he  who  enquired  so  much,  nor  Strabo  who 
^wrote  a  work  on  Geography,  should  not  have  favored  us  with  some 
account  of  its  site  or  name,  for  we  maintain  that  whatever  be  its 
appellation,  there  are^the  vestiges  of  a  large  city,  and  its  Acropolis, 
With  the  only  fine  perennial  sources  in  the  plain,  forming  altogetbo'  two 
heads  and  uniting  in  one  river,  flowing  naturally  into  the  Hellespont, 
We  have  before  noticed  how  many  intelligent  people  we  have  personally 
known,  who  have  visited  Bounarbashi  yet  seen  nothing,  and  we  have 
instanced  many  other  places,  where  though  there  are  great  ruins,  travel- 
lers have  often  been  equally  unfortunate ;  but  with  regard  to  Demetrius, 
it  is  evident  that  he  only  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  being  to- 
tally misled  by  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium  and  the 
Fagus. 

We  now  have  to  notice  the  second  section  of  this  work,  which  begins 
with  what  is  set  forth  as  a  novelty,  and  a  discovery,  which  would  seem 
overwhelmii^toany  one  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
namely,  the  proof  that  those  called  the  hot  and  cold  springs  of  Bounar- 
bashi are  really  of  the  same  temperature.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
whence  all  this  proof  is  obtainedy  if  not  from  the  works  already  pub» 
lished  on  the  subject,  and  how  this  triumphant  proof  takes  place  ex- 
cq»t  from  the  candid  avowal  of  former  travellers,  all  of  whom  are 
agreed  upon  the  subject.  Our  author  begins  by  making  a  state- 
ment of  the  topographical  facts  mentioned  by  Homer,  telling  us 
hy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Scamander,  that  Homer 
avoids  topographical  details,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  poem.  He 
has,  indeed,  followed  this  imaginary  rule  of  the  poet,  for  fae*has  cau- 
tiously avoided  the  sources,  in  the  list  of  marks  by  which  the  Homeric 
Troy  should  be  known.  Our  readers  may  judge  whether  they  are 
omitted  with  any  motive  or  not.    We  have  next  a  remark  on  Homer, 
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who  mentions  only  two  rivers  instead  of  four  in  the  plain.  This  we 
presume  to  account  for,  by  aifirming  that  the  Thynibrius  is  only  such 
a  stream  as  is  found  in  every  valley,  and  the  Shiniar  or  Stmores  such  a 
watercourse  as  must  be  found  in  tlie  bottom  of  every  hollow. 

We  hear  in  pa^e  5^,  of  a  ridge  of  hi)e:h  land,  intersecting  the  plaio 
of  Demetrius,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Homer,  from  whose  account  our 
author  observes,  truly,  that  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  remainder 
<^  the  space  from  the  bank  of  one  river  to  that  of  the  other  was  aa 
even  plain. 

Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  plams  of  Demetrius 
are  not  tltat  of  Homer  1  We  have  inquired  about  the  tumulus  taken 
by  Gell  for  that  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna,  and  we  find  that  it  does  not 
exist.  On  consulting  the  author  who  gives  his  authority  for  placuig 
il  in  his  dissertation  on  the  map,  we  find  its  situation  was  described  to 
bim  in  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely some  miles  distant  from  the  spot,  where  Dr.  Clarke  placed  his 
Batieia  wlien  his  ideas  were  arranged.  It  is  the  only  instance  where 
Geli  has  inserted,  what  he  liad  not  himself  seen,  and  we  have  now  his 
unqualified  avowal,  that  he  entirely  mistook  the  information  iuteoded 
to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  no  suck 
spot  exists  as  that  marked  tumulus  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna  in  his  map. 

Tlie  sources  of  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  fall  next  under  our  oh> 
servatioD,  and  we  wiU  answer  to  the  question  about  the  Virgin 
who  bathed  in  the  Scamander,  that  if  dec«acy  was  her  object  she 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  Bounarbashi  to  the  Men- 
der, it  being  '<  comparatively  deep"  according  to  Franklin.  It  is 
15  feet  broad,  and  three  deep,  and  eight  miles  in  length,  says 
that  traveller.  It  bursts  out  with  a  stream  like  that  at  Holywell,  says 
another  author.  But,  as  Franklin  observes,  however  it  may  spread  out 
in  the  marsh  below,  the  size  of  the'  channel  above  must  determine  the 
volume  of  water.  All  confess  it  to  be  rapid  at  its  source,  so  that  we 
have  at  once  a  volume  of  water  constantly  and  quickly  supplied,  at  aU 
seasons  filling  the  space  of  15  feet  by  three.  This  we  copy  from  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  fame  of  this  river,  but  we  would  ask,  whether, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  large  stream  in  the  East  ?  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  exact  description  of  the  Meles,  which  is  infinitely  more 
renowned  than  the  wide  torrent  in  the  middle  of  the  same  plain  of 
Bornova,  and  bearing  to  it  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Bounarbashi  to 
the  Mender  1  Have  not  the  Muses,  who  have  left  the  spreading  torrent 
without  a  name,  raised  altars  and  temples  to  the  Meles  ;  and  was  not 
the  Scamander  honored  in  the  same  manner  at  Troy,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, while  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Priest  of  the  Simois  1  Is  not  a  never- 
failing  stream  always  heaven-born]  Fuially,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  whether  a  full  channel  15  feet  by  3,  rapidly  and  ^perpetually 
filled  with  limpid  i\'ater,  would  not  naturally  be  more  celebrated,  than 
an  occasional  tojTent  of  muddy  water,  v.hich  was  of\cn  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  dry,  and  sometimes  so  deep  as  to  be  absolutely  im- 
passable. We  really  are  inclincfl  to  believe  that  if  the  entire  pro- 
diiceofibc  Bounaiba^lii  could  be  measured,  it  would  at  least  equal  the 
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water  of  the  Mender  in  quantity,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  is  an 
answer  to  what  is  said  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  rivers.  Major 
Rennell  says  the  Bounarbashi  is  not  deep  seated,  because  it  has  marshy 
ground  on  its  banks,  but  we  must  say  it  is  deep  within  its  banks,  near 
the  Gardens,  and  he  cites  Franklin,  who  calls  it  "  deeply  embowered.'^ 
*'  The  character  of  the  Bounarbashi  at  large  partakes  more  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  tlie  terrifie/'  says  our  author.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
his  own  arguments,  for  the  words  of  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Seaman- 
der  make  it  xnXa  oiei^a  and  s^areivd  pisi^a,  pleasantly  flowing,  agree- 
able waters,  and  tnisnot  once,  but  throughout  the  work.  Iliad,  ^.218* 
361.  365*  352.  Nobody  who  had  seen  these  rivers  would  deny,  that 
tlie  Bounarbashi  is  deep,  compared  to  the  streams  of  the  £ast,  for  it  is 
generally  infinitely  more  difficult  to  cross  than  the  Mender :  we  even 
venture  to  doubt  whether  it  could  be,  or  ever  is  forded  between  the 
gardens  and  its  new  mouth.  What  shall  we  say  to  a  person  who  observes, 
that  a  **  tall  elm  was  not  required,''  as  a  bridge,  "for  a  rivulet  of  12 
to  20  feet  wide  like  the  Bounarbashi, ''  yet  supposes  the  Mender  was 
the  stream  intended,  which  Is  200,  300  and  390  feet  broad,  conse- 
quently he  supposes  that  Achilles  pulled  down  a  tree  at  least  200  feet 
long,  tor  Homer  says  the  stream  was  bridged  across.  If  any  tree  ever 
crossed  the  Mender,  it  was  when  its  stream  was  only  three  inches  deep 
and  did  not  require  a  bridge.  The  Scaniander,  instead  of  having  such 
a  magnificent  bed  as  the  Mender,  complains  that  the  number  of  bodies 
was  such  after  the  slaughter  made  by  Achilles,  that  his  streams  could 
no  longer  reach  the  sea.  We  can  imagine  the  narrow  stream  of  the 
Bounarbashi  to  be  raised  by  the  crossing  of  a  large  army  with  horses 
and  chariots,  and  by  the  heaps  of  slain,  but  no  one  will  think  the  Men- 
der could  be  liable  to  such  a  circumstance.  We  do  maintain,  therefore^ 
that  those  who  make  the  Scamander  so  great,  have  learned  their  lesson 
from  an  exaggerated  translation.  As  to  all  the  **  adjunct  streams,'^ 
w^ich  Major  Rennell  insists  upon,  as  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
Scamander,  the  truth  of  the  contrary  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  examine  the  poet.  When  Scamauder  calls  upon  Simois  for  aid» 
he  exhorts  it  to  call  all  its  tributary  torrents,  and  to  bring  down  trees 
and  stones,  just  as  the  Mender  does,  and  the  Shimar  does  not.   ^.312. 

How  many  *'  adjuncts"  has  this  newly  found  Simois,  which  itself  is 
stagnant  in  March,  and  which  its  most  strenuous  advocates  will  not 
pretend  to  have  an  origin  more  than  4  short  miles  above  Eski.Atche* 
Kui,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  Carlyle  has  taken  to  put  the 
aqueduct  a  little  higher  up  than  his  own  journal  warrants.  We  have  in 
page  57  &  confession  that  Homer  never  mentions  the  Simois  in  the  way 
between  the  Grecian  camp  and  Troy,  but  our  author  states  that  it 
nevertheless  was  there. 

In  Iliad,  ^.  203.  we  read  of  fish  in  the  Scamander,  in  the  plain  of 
Troy^  and  again  353,  now  all  the  travellers  note  the  fish  in  the  Bounar- 
bashi, and  none  ever  did  or  ever  can  see  them  in  the  Mender,  in  th^ 
plain  of  Troy,  for  among  other  reasons  the  water  is  muddy.    It  should 
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k  not«4  that  to  see  fish  tfi  tlie  tirers  of  the  East^  is  not  so  commoB  ft 
ciKMimstaiice  as  if  is  in  ihis  eoHtitrv,  but  is  sonewlmt  remarkable. 

To  end  the  ^scriptioB  of  the  dilfereat  chafacters  of  the  2  ri¥ers»  we 
aliatl  4dd»  that  the  ScaisandeF  is  called  a  great  nver,  ie  oppoaitJOii  to 
s  ^  noantain  torrent  wbieh  suddenfy  rises  in  the  winter  and  sweeps 
away  the  herdssian.^  Our  author  hiys  great  stress  upon  the  flood  of 
IheScamander  ^vhen  Achilles  pursued  the  Trojans:  we  think,  as  we  i»f^ 
liefore  observed,  that  a  narrow  stream,  and  a  narrow  stream  only,  miflft 
iave  been  raised  by  the  passage  of  from  100  to  150,000  mea.  We 
kave  proved  boyotici  doabt  that  these  streams  did  unite  a€«r  Roman 
Bridge,  opposite  and  near,  to  Ilium,  and  in  the  way  from  that  city  to 
Alexandria,  in  Troas;  and  if  Dr.  Ciarke  fband  the  ruins  of  New  lliMD 
projecting  from  the  hill  into  the  plain,  the  present  junctioo  and  tlit 
Mdge  were  at  a  very  short  distance  from  that  city. 

One  cannot  help  admirhfig  the  apology  for  the  scantwiesa  and  maif- 
■ificance  of  the  Shimar,  which  is,  that  in  the  winter  only  it  swells  mA 
iBiikes  those  maguificent  courses,  one  up  the  slope  of  a  ItiH,  and  one 
toward  the  sea,  as  shmvn  by  Carlyle,  a  season  in  which  no  timFoUer  Ims 
mited  the  Troad.  The  first  thing  we  find  in  Oell's  Topography,  is 
that  be  was  at  Bounarfiasht  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  wWdi  time  Ihem 
was  no  water  in  the  Shimar. 

We  next  have  occasion  to  notice  a  summary  of  all  the  argnmcntf  ia 
ft  vor  of  the  non-discovery  ot  Demetrius,  which  are  the  TumtidfM,  catte4 
in  Gell's  map  that  of  Myriima,  which  does  not  exist,  and  the  Width  of 
the  plain  between  Mender  and  Shimar,  which  we  have  pro^^  to  he 
ftbiined.  As  to  the  non-existence  of  a  Tumulus  in  the  BenoaHbaslii 
division  of  the  plain,  we  are  informed  in  a  nc4e  that  Gell  saw  one,  and 
we  see  one  in  Kaufler's  map,  which  might  satisfy  us  if  such  a  tmnnlns 
were  absolutely  necessary.  But  that  portion  of  the  ground  aeems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  a  particular  investigation,  and  we  should  nc4 
be  surprised  if  some  traces  of  tumuli  might  yet  be  found  in  it,  though 
the  plough  is  often  fiatal  to  such  structures  in  a  plain. 

In  page  Cl,  we  have  another  dissertation  on  the  two  springs  befsf^ 
the  Scaean  gate.  The  subject  is  treated  unfairly  in  the  outset,  as  the 
springs  of  Bounarbashi,  whether  2  or  200,  are  not  a  series  as  Cariyle 
has  represented  them,  but  form  collectively  2  remarkable  heads  to  2 
brooks,  which  at  a  short  distauce  unite.  We  a^k  these  "  correctors  of 
the  erroneous  lopoj^phy  of  Le  Chevalier,"  whether  they  can  find 
more  than  two  rivulets  t  if  not,  we  must  still  say  that  the  Bounarbashi 
river  has  two  heads  and  not  more.  To  those  who  are  believers  in,  and 
followers  of  Homer,  the  two  lieads  of  the  Scamander  near  the  Scsean 
gate  must  be  held  ab-^olutely  necessary  to  the  site  of  Troy,  and  whoever 
relinquishes  them  will  continue  to  wander  with  Demetrius,  and  with 
him  remain  in  uncertainty.  We  agree  with  Major  Rennell,  that  Homer 
does  not  intend  to  describe  a  hot  sprin<:,  but  one  that  was  tepid.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  the  unbelievers  in  Bounarbashi  disagree  with  one 
another  in  their  modes  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  %vhosf 
active  genius  the  revival  of  the  theory  of  Demetrius  seems  to  have  ari- 
seo,  /zas  persuaded  himself,  tli;it  the  whole  story  of  the  two  somrces  hot 
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aad  cold  of  tbe  Scamander,  is  a  mere  forgery  of  Pope.    The  same 
author*  however,  confesses  that  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi  '*  may  be 
foflsibl^"  and  '*  are  probably"  the  ADIAI  nHFAI  of  Homer.    The 
impi^ssibility  of  reconeiling  theae  ar^ments  is  a  sufficient  confatattom 
of  them.    Strabo,  Demetrius,  Wood,  Pope,  and  all  who  wished  to  find 
Troy,  before  the  name  of  Bounarbashi  was  beard  of,  expected  to  find 
the  two  sources  of  Scamander.     Whoever  gets  rid  of  the  sources  at 
the  SeasaD  gate,  gets  rid  at  tlie  same  time  of  all  certainty  with  respect 
to  Troy,  or  rather,  no  Troy  can  be  that  of  Homer,  which  has  not  twcr 
sources  in  a  plain  close  to  a  hill,  and  on  the  left  hand  entering  upon 
that  plain  From  the  bill.    The  name  of  the  Scsean  gate  decides  this  be* 
yond  a  doubt.    It  is  useless  to  cite  at  length,  a  passage  so  well  known, 
and  so  often  quoted  as  that  which  described  the  first  spring  as  warm, 
Iliad  X.  149.  whence  smoke  arises  *'  like  that  of  a  burning  fire/'    We 
prefer  citing  the  authority  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  Deme- 
trius, and  if  some  of  these  call  the  springs  warm,  and  others  cold,  wt 
feally  think  a  poet  before  the  invention  of  Thermometers,  may  be  ex- 
cused in  following  the  notions  of  the  conntry  which  were  in  direct  uixi^ 
•on  with  those  of  the  people  of  the  present  day.     Dr.  Clarke  says^ 
Ibat  over  the  source  in  question,  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  that 
the  water  had  the  appearance  of  vehemently  boiling.     Dr.  Clarke  eTe» 
owns  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  marbles,  like  those  mentioned 
by    Homer,    and    a  solemnity    observed    by   the  inhabitants.     He 
also  confirms  the  fact  that  the  inliabitants  call  one  of  the  heads  hot, 
and  the  other  cold.     Dr.  Sibthorp  mentions  the  same  report  from  the 
Aga  of  Bounarbashi.     Now  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  the  representation  of  the  warm  source  given  by  Homer  ?     Dr. 
Clarke  also  in  his  work  mentions  that  on  Gargarus,  he  found  a  '^  Hot 
Spring,  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  as  those  of  Bounarbashi."    In 
page  61   we  find  an  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  Sources  of 
Bounarbashi  by  the  thermometer,  the  result  of  which  is  63j:,  though  we 
pould  cite  other  authorities  io  addition  to  those  of  the  travellers  who 
make  the  beat  64,  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  46.    Our  author  takes 
much  pains  to  prove,  wjiat  there  is  no  occasion  to  deny,  that  there  l» 
nothing  uncommon  in  such  a  circumstance,- because  a  Mr.  Vuliiamy,  bv 
digging  330  feet,  found  water  which  raised  the  thermometer  to  5^ 
Supposing  this  fact  bore  at  all  upon  the  subject,  the  whole  dissertation 
would  be  only  like  proving^  that  the  Great  Geyser  was  not  hot,  because 
other  springs  at  Baise,  the  warmth  of  which  proceeded  fram  the  same 
cause,  were  not  quite  equal  in  temperature.     We  certainly  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  many  countries  calling  by  common  consent,  those  springs 
warm,  which  are  about  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  Bounarbaslu. 
The  water  of  Matlock,  in  our  own  island,  is  not  more  than  four  degrees 
hotter,  yet  the  resort  of  strangers  to  its  warm  baths  is  very  conside- 
rable.    We  find  from  all  these  accounts  that  the  warmth  of  the  spring 
18  perfectly  established,  but  we  really  think  that  till  the  invention  oi 
thermometers,  a  reputed  warm  spring  might  have  satisfied  unprejudiced 

Crsons.    We  proceed  to  notice  that  head  of  the  river  reputed  cold. 
U  Hawkins  IuumI  the  water  equally  cold  in  all,  and  Major  Rennell 
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hiBMtlf  k  cortwitgd  that  they  ifall  be  called  caid,  BvtGcflfaBicu 
enonlcd  for  the  ml  difference  in  the  tempentaie  of  the  tm 
1  bat  repHted  cold,  arises  from  maaw  boles  b  the  lock  iato  a  pool, 
acquim  ioHDediateW  the  tefsperatore  of  the  air,  wheie^t  the  gtbcr 
hwsts  oat  into  a  confined  cistern,  and  idaiiH  its  henf  arach  knger. 
We  fthoold  not  hare  thooefat  it  necessarr  to  repeat  this  £iict,  had  it  ail 
been  oonfinncd  bj  Dr.  Clarke's  o«rn  obserratioDS,  who  rgMifi  ai^y  thi| 
the  water  became  colder  as  he  receded  tntuk  the  opcM^s  ffHoa^ 
nhicb  it  rises. 

Our  author  allows  fpase  68)  that  the  appearance  of  the  repnted 
warm  iprios;  and  the  circamatances  attending  them  both,  ane  saficknt 
to  persuade  *'  ordinary  people"  that  **  one  is  warm  whilst  the  otberii 
cold.**     Now  were  the  peo|ile  of  Troy  who  rrpmled  this  notion,  ofdi- 
nary  or  not  ?  did  they  see  this  «moke  and  this  appemnace  of  velie- 
mently  boiling  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Cell  did,  on  one,  and  not  on  the 
other,  and  content  themsekes  with  such  obsen-atioo;  or  did  tber  thfWt 
tfaeniiooieters  into  the  holes  of  the  rock  and  discorer  that  nndeigiu— d 
they  were  of  equal  temperature  ?    The  question  requires  bo  ausnq, 
and*  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  subfect  by  noticio?  a  rrmliwiuM  of 
our  author,  that  the  position  of  Troy  has  a  close  cooiiexioa  with  that 
of  the  spriug*,  to  which  we  agree,  as  we  coosider  them  the  only  sore 
gui^les  to  the  Troy  of  Homer.    It  will  never  answer  to  search  fur  Tioj 
on  the  distant  tops  of  Ida,  for  that  could  not  be  Homer's  Trov,  if 
found  near  the  spricgs  of  the  I^f  cnder.    We  are  accustomed  to  bear  of 
earthquakes  which  cause  sources  to  disappear,  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  well  established  fountains  of  antiquity  cannot  be  found 
at  the  present  day.     We  find  Dirce  at  Thebes,  the  Castalian  Sprin?  at 
Delphi,  the  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  warm  and  cold,  at  Lebadia,  the 
fountain  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  of  Arcadian  Orchomenos,  of  Ha- 
liarlus  and  a  hundred  others,  just  where  they  were  founJ  wlien  those 
cities  were  built,  and  certain  of  5ur\  iving  iheir  very  ruins.     We  have 
no  doubt  we  should  bear  of  the  total  disappearance  of  Callirrfaoe  or 
Enneacrunus  at  Athens,  did  we  not  inform  tliosc  who  have  visited  that 
city  without  seeing  it,  that  the  fountain  still  renuiiiis,  and  that  its  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  in  pipes  under  ground  toniards  the  Piraeus. 

Before  we  quit  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  it  should  be  stated  that  Dr. 
Clarke  is  wrong  in  the  obser\'atioD,  that  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi  b  not 
a  continued  ascent,  ^fae  circumstance  of  its  being  so  or  not,  b  in  htt 
of  no  consequence,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  published  map  of  the 
^rroiind  in  GeU's  Topography,  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  a  person  might 
be  misled  by  proccediug  in  a  right  line  from  the  Aga's  house  at  Boun- 
arbashi (we  mean  the  original  Aga's  house,  for  there  are  now  two)  to 
the  tumuli  on  the  summit  of  tlie  hill.  In  the  map  the  hollow  will  be 
observed  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  ascent,  but 
not  through  ii.  The  ascent  from  the  springs  to  the  top  is  continued. 
As  to  the  opinion  that  tlie  citadel  above  Bounarbashi  was  only  a  retreat 
of  pirates,  we  abk  what  pirates  ever  went  so  far  from  ihe  sea  for  a  re-^ 
treat.  With  regard  to  the  few  ruins  yet  existing,  We  find  that  the  mint 
of  Pasaaae  aud  laolcos  in  Thessaly  are  scarcely  more  dii^inguisbabit 
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than  the  ruins  of  Bonnarbashi,  because  those  crties  were  ruined  at  a  pe- 
riod almost  as  remote,  and  their  materials  employed  in  the  neighbonnag 
towns.  Did  pirates  construct  the  three  tumuli  and  a  very  large  artificial 
heap  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  to  what  purpose  ?  Did  they  take  the 
paius,  and  had  they  the  means,  to  excavate  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  so- 
Hd  rock,  exactly  like  that  at  laolcos,  and  other  cities  contemporary 
with  Troy  1  What  pirates  build  castles*  850  yards  long,  by  250,  which  iM 
Dr.  Clarke's  statement :  our  measurement  is  much  more.  The  pirates 
of  Roman  times,  lived  in  cities  which  were  populous  and  had  existed 
for  ages.  We  can  only  point  out  in  regard  to  these  ruins  on  the  hill 
oi  Bounarbashi,  what  ii&s  been  observed  before,  namely,  that  those  vihm 
will  take  the  pains  to  look  for  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  will  find  the  traces 
of  one,  among  the  bushes  on  the  summit,  and  Dr.  Clurke  himself  be- 
lieves there  was  an  ancient  city  behind  the  Aga's  house,  so  that  between 
the  two,  there  is  tolerable  evidence  that  Bounarbashi  has  been  the  site 
of  a  town,  for  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  separate  towns  on  the 
same  hill  within  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  yards,  only  iot  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  idea 'that  Troy  was  at  Bounarbashi,  is 
really  so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  other  places  that  it  will  not  easily 
gain  credit. 

Whether  the  tumulus  of  Hector  were  within  the  citv  or  not,  does 
not  seem  of  great  importance  to  the  question,  though  the  poet  uses  the 
word  ao-rt/  which  is  rather  decisive  to  a  Grecian.  The  three  tumuli 
above  Bounarbashi  were,  however,  neither  in  the  city  nor  out  of  it,  but 
in  an  inclosed  space  or  Isthmus,  se]>arated  by  a  wall  from  the  city  to 
the  North,  and  by  another  from  the  citadel  to  tlie  South.  Those  wlio 
will  not  believe  that  these  are  the  tumuli  of  the  heroes  of  Trov,  will  be 
reduced  to  greater  difficulty  and  still  more  extravagant  theories  to  ac- 
count for  their  existence.  Whoever  will  carefully  examine  the  ruins 
above  Bounarbashi,  will  find  a  very  considerable  mass  of  materials  oA 
the  Isthmus,  and  may  observe  that  at  both  extremities  they  have  fallen 
down  the  precipice.  Large  stones  are  not  wanthig,  though  they  aiv 
few  in  number,  having  been  appropriated  to  the  building  of  other  cities 
in  the  vicinity. 

We  must  repeat,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  idea  that 
Hector  ran  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  could  as  easily  have  en- 
compassed the  htll  of  Bounarbaslii  as  any  other,  as  there  is  a  cart  road 
entirely  round  it  at  this  moment,  of  which,  it  seems,  those  who  have  not 
examined  the  place  carefully,  are  ignorant. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  Shimar  and  Mender  to  the  Simois  and  Scaman- 
der  of  Homer,  we  are  informed  (page  89)  that  for  fear  of  being  "  too 
much  in  the  style  of  a  gazette,"  the  poet  gives  the  right  and  left  as  a 
permanent  mode  of  distinction,  and  that  the  left  of  the  Grecian  wall 
and  camp  is  always  intended. 

Hector  is  said  to  have  fought  "  near  the  Scamandcr,  and  on  the  left 
of  all  the  war."  (II.  xi.  v.  498.)  Whichever  be  the  real  Scamander,  this 
would  apply  equally  to  either  of  I  he  rivers,  supposing  the  armies  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  central  division  of  the  plain,  but  when  we  are 
iaformed  that  Hector  on  the  left  knew  not  of  the  slaughter  occasioned  by 
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Ajax»  wfco  we    know  wts  sf atHmed   on  tlie  left  of  die  Mp$,  (II. 
xiiL  V.  676.)  we  are  te»pled  to  beliere  that  tbe  poet»  ia  s|Mt«  of  the 
danger  he  is  sopposed  to  have  felt  of  writnug  like  a  gazetteer,  vaed 
vigbt  and  left  in  tbe  aataral  way,  according  to  the  aiaiy  of  wkkh  he 
s|M>ke'.    Ao  observatioo  that  Hoomt  was  partial  to  the  Gredo,  and 
dierefoie  made  their  right  and  lefl  his  staadiM;  laiw,.  by  which  be  faaa 
indoced  bis  readers  to  partake  hb  feefings  in  nivor  of  those  Gtedts^  ia 
ao  far  a  mistake,  that  we  never  yet  heard  of  any  leader  of  Homer  who 
did  not  decidedly  espouse  tbe  eaose  of  tbeTrojaos.    The  whole  disser- 
tation (page  90.)  applies  equally  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  question  and 
therefore  requires  no  conmient.    We  conceive  diat  the  author  while 
writing  page  91,  has,  in  tbe  ardor  of  Shiniarian  enthosiasm,  totally  for- 
gotten all  he  has  quoted,  and  all  he  has  learned  ctf  facts  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  as  be  observes  that  tbe  Scamander  flowed  between  the  Grecian 
eanp  and  Troy,  whence  he  triumphantly  proves  an  oversight  in  Le 
Chevalier,  and  that  tbe  river  of  Bounarbashi  is  not  Scamander,  because 
the  coarse  of  it  does  not  intervene  between  Troy  and  the  camp.    Must 
we  be  compelled  to  repeat,  that  our  author,  to  serve  a  system,  has  wil- 
ftilly  misreprescDted  the  ^ct  ?     He  himself  cites  **  Geil's  Topogra* 
phy,"  when  it  is  convenient,  but  when  it  contains  so  many  proofs,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  modem  junction  of  the  Bounarhnshi  with  the 
Mender,  aud  tbe  measurement  of  the  present  stream  by  Mf •  Foster, 
with  a  bridge  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  leading  by  tbe  only  direct  road, 
from  Yeni  Chehr  to  Bounarbashi,  along  the  centre  of  the  central  divi* 
sion  of  the  plain,  then  tbe  whole  stock  of  information  is  suppressed. 
Views  of  the  place  are  published,  and  of  these  our  author  cannot  be 
ignorant.     Whether  Bounarbashi   be,  or  be  not  the  site  of  Troy,  let 
^cts  at  least  be  respected.    A  bridge  60  feet  long,  consisting  of  at 
least  four  arches,  yet  c;iists  over  the  remaining  water  of  the  Boonar- 
basbi  river,  notwithstanding  the  canal  which  turns  into  another  direc* 
tion  the   main  body  of  the  stream.    The  water  is  yet   15feetwide» 
and  flows  rapidly  into  tbe  Mender.    The  bridge  is  solely  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  road  from  Yeni  Chehr  and  Koum 
Kale  to  Bounarbashi,  and  is  the  only  way  of  going  with  safety  or  con- 
venience to  Bounarbashi  when  the  Mender  is  at  all  swollen.    Let  this 
be  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  the  denial  of  this  simple  fact, 
against  ail  evidence  of  those  i\  ho  fa^%'e  visited  the  spot,  is  twice  at- 
tempted in  the  work  before  us.     If  what  we  state  were  not  correct,  it 
would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  Bounarbashi  river  to  the 
name  of  Scamander.     Pliny,  is  quoted  in  page  93,  to  prove  ^ 
what  happens  to  the  Bounarbashi  river  and  Mender.     '*  The  joint 
ters  of  the  Xanthus  and  Simois  flowed  into  the  port  of  the  Achsans, 
first  forming  a  lake  or  stagnant  pool  named  Palae  (or  the  old)  Seaman- 
der.''     Observe  that  this  pool  is  before  they  fall  into  tbe  port.     We  aik 
any  candid  person  to  look  at  GelFs  map,  which  our  author  calls  an  au- 


■  A  sli'^ht  knowledge  of  Greek,  would  hftve  informed  our  author  that  tho 
Scftaa  gau  of  Troy  wtui  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  left* 
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Ihciitic  (focumenty  and  observe  whether  this  does  not  suit  with  the. 
Bounarbashi  river,  and  that  alone.  Will  anv  or\e  say  that  the  Shimai^ 
makes  a  lalie  or  pool  before  it  joins  the  Mender  ?  We  will  here  obseiVe 
that  our  author  wishes  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the  sunposition  that  the 
nioutb  of  Scamander  was ,  near  the  Rhsetean  promontory  in  ancient, 
times,  is  his  own  discovery,  and  applicable  only  to  his  system.  As  he 
cites  Gell  for  the  facts,  it  is  necessary  toj  state  that  the  whole  of  thi^ 
theory  is  found  in  "  the  Topography  of  Troy,"  and  that  it  is  equally: 
applicable  to  the  theory  of  I^e  Chevalier  and  necessary  to  it.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  order  of  places  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  if  we  did  not  hint  that  our  author  is  totally  wrong  in 
his  history  of  Nea  Chore  which .  he  wishes  to  represent  as  the  Nee  of 
Pliny.  Nea  Chore  is  not  a  compound,  as  he  suggests,  of  Greek  and 
Turkish,  but  iu  the  common  languaj^e  of  the  Greeks,  ancient  or  mor 
dem,  is  n<ithing  more  or  less  than  the  New  Village,  of  which  a  hundred 
may  be  found  in  the  country  with  the  self-same  numc  Pliny  comes  from 
Alexandria  in  Troas  to  the  town  of  Nee,  then  to  the  Scamander,  a 
navigable  river,  thence  to  Sigaeum,  a  town  and  promontory,  and  finally 
to  the  Achasan  port  into  which  flowed  the  collective  waters  of  the 
Xanthus  and  Simois.  Now  upon  tKe  hill  between  Udjek  Tepe  aud  the 
sea,'  that  is  between  Alexandria  in  Troas  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
our  readers  should  know  that  the  ruins  of  Nee  are  still  to  be  found« 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  before  he  pronounces  on 
the  details  of  the  country,  and  that  Nea  Chore  is  an  absolutely  modern 
village,  like  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  name  in  Turkey.  Let 
any  one  look  at  the  map,  and  judge  if  the  account  of  Pliny  is  not  a  very, 
fair  statemeut  of  facts,  and  whether  the  readings  of  an  ancient  author 
should  be  corrupted  on  such  grouuds  as  those  proposed  by  our  author 
iu  page  94,  because  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  his  system. 

The  aflair  of  the  Throsmos  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  difiir 
cult  to  touch  uj)on  the  "  first  rising,''  or  "  step  up,'*  aud  at  last  "  A 
LEAP,"  "  from  the  beach  of  the  sea,"  without  deviating  from  that  re- 
spect which  we  profess  at  all  times  for  our  author.  Does  any  person 
really  think,  that  above  100^000  Greeks,  and  a  whole  fleet,  and  tents, 
and  fortifications  to  defend  them,  were  really  drawn  up  and  erected 
5. or  600  yard^  at  least  (vid.  page  99.)  below  high  water-mark,  for  that 
is  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  applied  to  this  *'  step  up  from  the  beach 
of  the  sea."  As  there  is  not,  nor  ever  could  have  been  in  an  alluvial 
soil,  any  "  leap"  or  "  leap  up**  from  the  beach,  we  shall  dismiss  this 
subject,  hinting  only  that  the  expressions  for  eminences,  in  many  lan- 
guages, are  takeu  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  climbed.  We 
have  not  yet  met  with  any  author  who  places  the  Throsmos  of  Homer 
upon  the  high  laud  of  Sigaeum,  but  we  observe  that  our  author  has 
contrived  in  his  account  to  suppress  the  existence  of  a  certain  circulaf 
knoll  projecting  froni  those  heights,  which  is  marked  in  GeWs  map. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  our  argument,  we  might  observe  that  the  heights 
ending  at  the  Roman  bridge,  make  in  Major  Renneirs  own  maps,  Nos. 
1  and  2f  a  curved  line  very  nearly  parallel  to  'the- front  of  the  Greeks, 
fiyed  by  himself.    Yet  the  want  of  this  parallelism  is  what  he  objects 

a.Jl.    Suppt.      NO.  xvui,      ^o\^.\s..      ^^ 
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to.  We  beg  to  be  iDformed  how  the  Trojan  camp  could  possibly  be 
**  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  Scamander/'  (vide  page  102.)  if 
the  Scamander  ran  just  below  the  heights  of  New  Ilium,  or  in  any 
other  place  than  where  it  runs  now.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  maps* 
and  say  if  that  could  ever  have  happened,  if  the  rivers  Mender  vuA 
Shimar  were^camander  and  Simois  joining  at  the  spot  marked  in  the 
map  by  our  author.  The  difficulties  in  the  new  system  are  infinite 
and  inexplicable,  in  the  other  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  perfectly 
easy.  A  new  channel,  which  never  existed,  is  substituted  for  that,  of 
which  traces  are  yet  dbcoverable  from  the  Roman  bridge  toward  Rbm^ 
teum,  and  which,  though  allowed  by  our  author,  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  either  the  Bounarbashi  river  or  the  Mender  running  where  it 
does  now,  both  which  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  by  existing  facts, 
and  the  Roman  bridge.  It  would  be  curious  to  examine  how  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  non-existence  of  the  junction  of  the  Bounarbashi  with 
the  Mender,  which  they  are  however  sometimes  obliged  to  confes, 
would  contrive  to  furnish  water  for  the  Greek  camp.  We  recommend  a 
trial  with  only  10,000  men  placed  between  Koum  KA\k  and  In  Tepe 
In  the  middle  of  Summer,  all  to  quench  their  thirst  with  the  ]iffi|Md 
waters  they  would  then  find  in  the  Mender 'and  Shimar.  The  men- 
tion of  the  £riueos  as  the  hill  of  the  Beech  tree  instead  of  the  Fig 
tree,  is,  we  suppose,. a  mistake  from  the  translation  of  Cowper. 

In  page  113  we  again  find  a  hill  which  we  have  before  shown  to 
be  far  behind  AtcheKui,  torn  from  its  situation  and  placed  befote 
that  village  to  suit  the  newly  invented  Pergama.  Fortunately,  who- 
ever will  look  at  the  Panoramic  view-  from  the  tumulus  of  Antilochus, 
whence  this  hill  is  obtained,  will  want  no  arguments  to  ccmvince  him 
that  the  new.  Pergama  is  removed  many  miles  from  its  place,  and  does 
not  exist  in  the  situation  assigned  to  it.  We  have  before  stated  the 
non-existence  of  the  tumulus  of  M^rinna  or  Batieia,  in  the  place  noted 
in  GelFs  map,  from  that  author  himself,  so  that  the  whole  of  that 
theory  falls  to  the  ground,  with  the  Scaean  gate  which  might  have 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  it. 

The  author  is  very  anxious  to  place  the  city  of  Troy  in  the  plain^ 
but  he  has  recourse  to  the  speech  of  £neas,  notorious  for  its  interpo- 
lations, for  his  support,  though  after  all,  that  speech  would  only  infer 
that  Troy  was  built  by  several  succeeding  Kings,  who  gradually  en- 
larged it  from  the  Pergama  into  the  plain.  The  truth  is  that  JEneas 
says,  the  ancient  city  of  Dardania  was  built  in  some  otber  place,  and 
the  people  lived  on  the  branches  of  Ida,  for  the  Sacred  liion  was  not 
yet  erected  in  the  plain.  Now  Ilium  may  be  said,  particularly  in  op- 
position to  the  branches  of  Ida,  to  be  in  the  plain.  We  call  Athens, 
Smyrna,  and  many  other  cities  in  plains,  because  they  were  built  ori- 
ginally on  hills  in  the  plain,  and  so  would  Troy  have  been  on  the  hiU 
of  Bounarbashi.  But  at  least  the  citadel  of  Troy  was  the  lofty  Peiw 
gama,  the  windy  Ilion,  and  as  no  town  was  ever  disjoined  from  its  for- 
tress, we  mu9t  suppose  that  the  sides  of  the  hill  of  this  "  Windy  Ilion," 
were  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  We  ask  any  of  the 
mf ellers  who  have  ever  vmUd  Oi^«c«  ^\lli  the  intent  of  examiokif 
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aid  meaturiflg  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  whether  thev  ever  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  city  of  remote  antiquity  in  such  a  plain  as  that  of  KaliiatlL 
Even  Athens,  which  id  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  security,  grew 
too  large  for  the  Cecropian  Rock,  was  oHginaliy  confined  to  its  acclfe- 
▼ities.  Was  any  city  of  the  heroic  times  without  its  hill  1  Argos,  My* 
cenaB,  Thebes,  laolcos,  the  Larissa  of  Achilles,  the  Trtehis  of  Hercu- 
les, 1  irynthus,  Nauplia,  Orchonienos,  and  fifty  others  might  be 
brought  in  proof  of  this  iact^  yet  really  these  might  all  be  said  to  be 
in  their  respective  plains. 

In  page  115,  Dr.  Dallaway  is  cited  for  certain  ruins,  with  columns 
of  a  very  ancient  form.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  devia- 
tion from  the  established  orders,  is,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
Mycenae,  a  certain  proof  of  their  novelty. 

We  have  before  answered  all  which  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  springs.  As  to  a  cold  spring  mentioned  by  Strabo,  one  cold  spring 
can  never  lead  to  any  things  as  it  so  frequently  occurs.   " 

We  come  next  to  an  argument  which  has  long  imposed  upon  the 
world,  that  of  the  great  distance  between  Bounarbashi  and  the  Helles- 
pont. Military  men  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges,  without  dis- 
puting whose  pretensions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to'state  the  fiurts  as  they 
are  represented.  We  will  suppose  Major  Renndl  correct  in  iiis  state- 
ment of  seven  miles  from  tlie  rampart  of  the  Greeks  to  Bounarbashi. 
Will  these  **  military  critics"  deny  that  an  army  sometimes  pursued  and 
flying  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  at  others  pursuing  with  equal 
rapidity,  could  have  passed  over  28  miles  of  very  flat  ground  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  As  to  the  pretence  that  all  this  was  done  m 
the  afternoon,  we  suppose  that  to  be  an  inaccuracy  of  Cowper's  trans- 
lation, for  the  woodman's  hour  for  eating  in  that  country  was  not  at 
noon,  but  very  early  in  the  morning.  Indeed  the  Greek  (Iliad  xi.  84.) 
refers  to  the  time  **  from  the  appearance  of  the  dawn,  till  the  daylight 
was  fully  establbbed.^'  Nothing  can  mislead  more  eflectually,  than 
arguments  founded  upon  loose  traushitions. 

With  respect  to  the  triumph  over  the  weak  persons  ''  who  have 
got  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  fi'om  the  great  excess  in  the  distance, 
by  saying  that  the  transactions  required  a  great  extent  of  space,''  we 
must  profess  that  we  see  no  cause  for  it:  150^000^ men  really  do 
take  up  a  very  considerable  space,  in  spite  of  all  the  '*  nulitary  critics" 
with  whom  we  are  threatened  :  but  bur  author,  who  declares  that  the 
simple  movements  of  Homer  require  so  little  room,  forgets  that  at  the 
Tfarosmos  or  leap,  he  has  within  a  few  pages  descried  the  Ttojana 
and  their  allies  only,  taking  up  the  whole  country  from  the  Sigsean 
heights  to  the  vale  of  Thymbra.  Now  when  three  times  their  force 
was  in  the  plain,  we  must  think  that  it  was  tolerably  well  occupied.  We 
might  add,  that  the  heroes  who  are  described  as  attacking  in  penoa 
the  city  and  the  Greek  rampart,  had  all  of  them  chariots  vrith  fleet 
horses,  and  that  the  plain  is  a  dead  flat,  but  we  must  again  state,  that 
if  modern  armies  can  march  30  miles  a  day,  which  we  aU  kkiow  has 
often  been  done,  with  all  the  incumbrances  of  war,  how  lavefa  mora 
eaiily  eouid  the  Oreeks  and  Trojans  have  done  so,  who  had  m  OQcaaim 
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to  bring,  and  who  never  brought,  even  their  dinners  into  the  field* 
Modem  travellers  are  accused  by  our  author  of  thinkings  that  armieff 
could  move  as  quickly  as  they  themselves  Can  ;  if  they  think  so,  they 
are  perfectly  right,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  1.50^000  men  from 
inarching  in  a  level  plain  just  as  easily,  and  much  quicker,  than  the 
persons  who  walk  by  the  side  of  the  horses  of  these  travellers.  We 
are  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  any  "  military  critics"  of  sound 
judgment  will  deny  the  possibility  of  passing  over  ^8  or  even  dO  miles 
of  country  in  a  single  day ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show  what 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  march  to  Bounarbashi,  and  the 
Pftgus  Iliensium,  first  observing  that  we  cannot  allow  more  than  3 
hours,  or  three  hours  and  a  half,  for  bringing  provisions  from  Troy  to' 
the  array  on  the  Throsmos.  One  hour  would  be  employed  in  sendinf^ , 
a  chariot  or  runner  "  with  dispatch"  to  Troy ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
might  be  employed  in  collecting  and  bringing  them.  Now  if  the  order 
was  given  at  8  o'clock,  as  Rennell  sdys,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
by  12  or  1,  five  hours,  with  the  help  of  chariots,  and  carriages  of 
burthen,  which  we  know  from  the  |K>et  the  Trepans  had,  the  whole" 
might  have  been  brought,  cooked,  and  fairly  eaten.  As  to  the  fires 
lighting  up  the  city  of  Troy,  we  know  we  are  throwing  av^y  time  in 
correcting  passages  translated  by  Cowper.  .  The  "  city  fronted  with 
bright  fires''  in  page  1 24,  is  no  more  in  the  original  than  **  fires  before 
Ilinm/'  which  of  course  they  wefe  with  regard  to  Agamemnon.  We 
are  equally  sorry  to  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  citation  of 
Homer  (Iliad  viii.  line  557)  where  the  same  words  are  used,  and  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  illuminating  of  Troy,  which  is  beautifully 
added  by  Pope  to  the  original,  where  it  is  not  found,  and  of  course  is 
ill-iraitated  by  Cowper.  We  cannot  but  reprobate  the  arguing  from 
a  loose  translation,  as  the  refutation  of  such  arguments  takes  up  more 
time  than  they  are  worth.  We  have  spared  the  notice  of  these  mis- 
conceptions wherever  it  was  possible,  but  to  argue  that  Troy  was  near 
the  Greek  camp,  from  the  reflections  of  the  fires,  absolutely  inveuted 
in  England  3,000  years  after  the  fires  were  extinguished,  is  really  too 
much. 

.  AAer  all  that  can  be  said  and  done  to  persuade  us  that  Bounarbashi 
is  not  the  site  of  Troy,  because  it  is  too  distant  from  the  shore,  we 
will  observe  that  it  is  only  about  two  miles  more  distant  than  the 
Pagusy  and,  making  the  worst  of  it,  is  only  about  10  miles  in  the  whole 
space  passed  by  the  armies  at  diflerent  times  when  flying  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  or  pursuing  with  avidity,  while  the  whole  distance  is  not 
30  miles,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  practicable.    The  essay  upon 

.  Alexander  (p.  128)  may  be  easily  turned  upon  our  author,  for  what 
would  Alexander  have  said  had  they  pretended  to  show  hkn  Troy, 
and  brought  him  not  to  Bounarbashi  but  to— Nothing. 

It  now  remains  that  mention  should  be  made  of  Ida.     Demetrius, 

and  eveu  Strabo,  are  out  of  the  question  when  Homer's  geography  of 

Troy  is  to  be  argued.     For  after  passing  his  life  in  searching,  Deme* 

trius  faihd  nothing,  and  Strabo  is  very  dissatisfied  with  his  statement. 

¥  But  ifStnbo,  as  in  page  2%,  reaW^  vYkow^V  >\i^i^Hre&isA  other  Ida  tha» 

that  botxleriDg  immtdiately  on  \heTto^wi\^^\tk^>afc^^'^v>5«^ 
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idiot,  especially  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  oo  the  coast,  whence  the 
whole  range  is  visible.     We  need  say  no  more  upon  this,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  page  22,  where  the  total  and  acknowled^d  perversion  of  all 
the  rivers,  distances,  mountains  and  towns,  will  show  only  what  con- 
fusion  Strabo  was  able  to  make  from  the  documents  of  Demetrius,  and 
what  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  either.     But  if  Strabo  thought 
that  this  Trojan  Ida  produced  the  Scamander,  then  the  Mender  could 
not  have  been  his  Scamander,  but  the  Bounarbashi  river  must  have 
been.     We  only  state  this  to  show,  into  what  follies  we  should  be 
led,  for  it  is  evident  that  Strabo  was  very  ignorant  about  it,  and  .  De^ 
metrrus  equally  so,  except  as  far  as  re^rds  what  was  every  day  under 
his  eye,  New  Ilium  and  the  Pagus.     Dr.  Clarke  will  not  allow  that  Ida 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Bounarbashi  range  ;  Major  Rennell  says  k 
has :  and  thus  the  opinions  are  divided,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  nonsensical 
and  spurious  passage  in  the  Iliad,  which  derives  Scamander,  though 
.^only  in  a  general  way,  from  Ida,  with  other  rivers  which  are  turned  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  Trojan  plain,  quite  out  of  their  courses, 
and  in  a  way  very  unlike  Homer.    It  is  owing  to  such  spurious  paS' 
sages  as  this,  and  the  speech  of  £neas,  who  speaks  (as  we  have  heajrc} 
it  remarked  by  a  most  eminent  Scholar)  of  ships  of  a  sixe  unknown  tp 
Homer,  that  any  difficulty  has  ever  occurred,  as  the  original  poet  haji 
uo  contradictions.     We  cannot  but  thick  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  the  supporters  of  the  system  of  Demetrius,  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor 
Carlyie,  and  Major  Rennell,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  giving  us 
a  more  correct  notion  of  the  topography  of  Troy,  than  we  had  before 
from  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Kauffer  and  Gell.    They  all  end  wher^  thev 
commenced,  without  even  a  pretence  to  have  found  any  place  which 
they  can  imagine  suited  to  Troy,  and  have  given  us  nothing  new,  but 
a  part  of  a  torrent  bed  only  3  miles  long  with  an  aqueduct  over  it, 
•instead   of  any  interesting  facts.      They   have  only  perplexed   the 
question  still  more,  and  misrepresented  the  place,  till  at  last  as  iq  the 
map  of  Dr.  Clarke,  neither  Troy  nor  any  of  its  characteristics  remain. 
In  it  we  find  the  hill  which  we  call*  and  which  Major  Rennell  calls,  the 
liili  of  Ilium  Recciis,  cut  off  from  the  range  of  which  it  makes  a  part, 
and  represented  as  a  detached  hill  in  the  plain.     We  appeal  against  this, 
to  all  maps  and  views  ever  published ;  for  if  the  plain  of  Mender, 
Bounarb:  s  ji,  and  AtcheKui,   be  really  one  and  tlie  same  with  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Sliimar,  and  the  vale  of  Thymbra,  without  any  separation  by 
chains  of  eminences,  while  the  hill  near  Kouru  Kui  stands  alone,  we 
are  content  to  own  that  Troy  never  existed^  or  that  it  is  yet  garrisoned 
by  Trojans  on  the  site  of  the  Pagus.     We  are  nevertheless  glad  to  see 
it  so  represented,  as  it  completely  proves  the  mistake  concerning  the 
Tomb  of  Myrinna,  and  that  no  such  object  exists  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shimar.     We  might  mention  that  in  that  map  this  hill  is  placed 
between  AtcheKui  and   the  Tumulus  of  Antilochus.      The  view  so 
ofTen  cited  by  Mc\jorRennell  from  that  Tumulus  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
little  correction  we  have  yet  received  to  the  *'  £rroneou&  Topog^rapby" 
of  other  travellers.     We  are  nevertheless  perfectly  persuaded,  tbk 
which  has  beeq  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  whose  talents  no  oi 
think  too  higlily,  and  Maj.  Rennell,  has  been  done  yivIIl^Vs^n^&s^^ 
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oot  only  to  further  truth  and  promote  inyestigation»  but  wit)i  a  convictioB 
that  they  were  doing  so.  All  we  cotnplaio  of  io  the  execution  of  the 
design  is->tbat  they  have  dbturbed  the  repose  of  the  faithful  be- 
lievers in  Boiinarbashi,  without  even  proposing  any  other  site  for  the 
city  which  is  doomed  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  We  sliould  have  been  more  contented  had  we  read  of 
any  real  and  auttientic  discovery  of  ruins  and  sources  suited  to  the 
action  of  the  Iliad,  than  we  are  by  our  author's  violent  and  unjust 
accusations  against  I«e  Chevalier,  who  deserves  some  credit,  because 
he  took  the  pains  to  measure  and  to  use  a  Theodolite,  which  we  are 
sure  none  of  his  ^opponents  ever  did  in  the  Troad. 


Result  of  the  inquiries  of  Demetrius,  Major  Rennell,  &c.  compored 
with  the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  the  theories  of  Le  Chevalier, 
&c. 


1.  Two  plains  divided 
by  a  ridge,  no  city, 
the  Hellespont  at  otie 
extremity. 

5.  Four  rivers  in  a 
plain. 

3.  The  Mender  with 
many  heads. 

4.  Among  iDany 
beads  one  warm,  one 
cold. 

.    5.  Nothing. 

6.  Springs  of  Men- 
der on  the  lop  of  a  lof- 
ty mountain,  where  no 
city  ever  could  be,  .and 
very  far  from  the  sea. 

7.  Shiraar,  a  stagnant 
jand  scarcely  flowing 
brook,  without  any  ad- 
juncts, and  rising  at  a 
very  small  distance 
from  the  plain. 

8.  Mender,  a  wide 
torrent  at  least  300  feet 
across,  therefore  could 
never  be  crossed  on  a 
tree. 

9.  A  supposed  con- 
flux, proved  not  to  have 
existed. 

"^O.  Nothing. 


Homer. 

1.  A  flat  plain  with 
a  city  at  one  extremity 
and  the  Hellespont  on 
the  other. 

2.  Two  rivers  in  this 
plain. 

3.  One  river  has  two 
heads. 

4.  One  head  is  warm, 
one  cold. 

5.  One  seems  to  boil 
and  produces  ismoke. 

6.  These  springs  un- 
der the  city  of  Troy. 


7.  Simois,  a  torrent 
from  Ida,  bringing 
down  stones  and  trees, 
and  having  several  ad- 
juncts. 

8.  Scamander,  a  deep 
perennial  stream,which 
IS  so  narrow  that  a  tree 
makes  a  brids:e  across 
it. 

9.  The  two  rivers 
unite  in  the  plain  near 
a  ford  u\  the  way  to  the 
Hellespont. 

10.  A  cily  of  Troy 
on     a    lofty    summit 


1.  Do.    do. 


8.  ]X>.    do. 
S.  Do.    do. 

4.  Two  springs  yet 
reputed  hot  and  colcL. 

5.  Do.  do.  observed 
by  Dr.  Clarke. 

6.  Two  springs  ris- 
ing just  under  the  nuns 
of  a  city. 


7.  Mender  or  Simois, 
a  great  torrent,  often 
bringing  down  trees 
and  stones,  and  often 
very  nearly  if  not  quite 
dry. 

8.  Bounarbashi  ri* 
ver,  which  might  easily 
be  crossed  on  a  tree. 


9.  The  two  rivers 
unite  by  a*  ford  and 
bridge  in  the  way  from 
the  city  to  the  sea. 

10.  Citadel  above 
Bounarbashi 

K       Do.  d». 
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11.     No      fountain         11.    fountain   heads  It.   reaching    down 

heads.                                in  the  plain.  to  the  sources  of  the  ri« 

ver. 

1«.    A  tuinuUis  ac-          12.  Tomb  of  Batieia  12.     Nothing      de- 

knowledged  not  to  ex-      or  Myrinne.  cided. 
ist. 

13.  A  LEAP.                        13,     Throsmos,      a  13.    A    hill  just  in 

place  for  observing  an  that   situation,  corres- 

army  encamped  on  the  ponding    in   the    four 

beach  of  the    Helles-  points, 
pont  near  the  fords  and 
confluence  aud'  Tomb 
ofllus. 

We  could  have  pursued  this  comparison  or  recapitulation  much  far- 
ther, bad  we  not  judged  that  this  specimen  of  the  results  of  the 
two  systems  would  suffice.  We  must  adhere  to  the  Bounarbasbi  as 
the  Troy  of  Homer,  till  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  a  hill  with  more 
ancient  ruins,  and  with  sources  presenting  a  stronger  contrast  in  the 
plain ;  and  we  must  again  caution  the  public  not  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  future  flying  travellers,  who  may  deny  the 
existence  of  all  they,  themselves,  did  not  tiee,  or  who  may  wish  to  give 
rise  tp  new  theories  grounded  on  ill  authenticated  documents* 


JOURNEY  TO  PERSIA; 

BY 

Signor  Dr.  SALVATaRi,  Fhysician  attached  to  the  French 

Embassy  in  Persia^  addressed  to  Signor  Dr.  Careno 

at  Vienna. 

No.  1. 

Camp  at  Sultaniehf  June  25,  1808. 

Jf  in  your  last  letter  you  complained  of  my  silence,  what  will  you 
not  say  now  when  I  find  myself  removed  by  two  thousand  miles 
farther  fix)m  Constantinople  ?  ^  A  good  courier  would  require  above 
three  months  to  reach  Vienna ;  and  recollect,  good  couriers  are  not 
easily  found,  therefore  you  must  learn  to  wait  patiently  during  nine 
months  for  answers  to  such  letters  as  you  may  favor  me  with,  and 
which  you  can  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Vienna,  who  will  forward  them  to  Persia  by  the  first  messenger. 

My  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries  made  me  anxious  to  attend 
the  French  embassy  setting  out  for  Persia,  in  the  character  of  phy- 
sician ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  embassy  had  scarcely  reached 
Constantinople  when  M.  Lajard,  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Chaptal,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness.  I  was 
called  upon  to  attend  him,  and  he  being  pleased  with  the  cure  which 
I  performed,  recommended  me  to  General  Gardanne,  who,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  gave  me  the  appointment  of  first  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  French  embassy  in  Persia,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
six  thousand  francs,  besides  table,  lodgmgtv,  boi^^^  ^c%  \s^  \. 
to  furmsb  medicines  jnjself. 
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Our  departure  from  Constantinople  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Scp" 
teraber,  and  we  arrived  at  Tehran,  the  imperial  residence  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  Persia,  on  the  4th  of  December ;  so  that  our 
journey  lasted  eighty-six  days,  including  thirteen  days  on  which  we 
halted.  To  give  you  a  regular  journal  of  our  marches  would  be 
tedious  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer ;  but  I  shall  briefly  describe 
whatever  appeared  to  me  most  worthy  of  observation. 

We  ^e  accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  hear  lofty-sounding  epithets 
applied  to  the  countries  which  served  as  theatres  for  those  great  per- 
sonages of  antiquity,  Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Alexander.  Every 
student,  every  person  turning  over  the  various  sacred  and  proiime 
writers  who  treat  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  Media,  Persia,  &c.  feels 
a  desire  to  visit  those  delightful  and  celebrated  regions.  Wh©  would 
•not  wish  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  of  Pontus,  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  of  the  unconquered  Parthians?  Who  would  not  be  happy  to 
-wander  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis? 
to  see  the  Iris,  the  Gallus,  the  Halys,  the  Lycus,  the  Araxes,  &c. 
and  to  behold  the  majestic  summits  of  Olympus,  Taurus,  and  Ararat, 
and  the  lofty  mountams  of  Armenia  and  of  Persia  ? 

Put  how  great  is  the  astonishment  of  a  traveller,  who  finds,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pompous  descriptions  which  ancient  and  modem  writcn 
have  given  of  those  countries,  that  at  every  step,  and  during  a  space 
of  many  thousand  miles,  nothing  occurs  but  misery  and  oppression ; 
fields  barren  and  uncultivated  y  water  brackish,  or  stagnant ;  villages 
constructed  under  ground,  like  the  habitations  of  moles  ;  cities  depo- 
pulated ;  mountains  without  trees ;  valleys  without  herbage !  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  accuse  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Qu-ntus  Curtjus,  and 
the  other  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  having  deceived  posterity  by 
hiventiriir  fables." 

We  left  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  after  dinner,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  caravanserai  at  Cartal^  a  place 
inhabited  half  by  Turks  and  half  by  Greeks.  It  does  not  require 
much  penetration  in  the  traveller  to  discover  the  haughty  contempt  of 
the  Musulmans,  and  the  base  degraded  state  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
To  these  it  i?  of  little  advantage  that  their  fields,  washed  by  the  Bos- 
phorus,  are  naturally  fertile :  they  are  content  to  live  most  part  of  the 
year  on  fish,  either  salted  or  fresh  ;  Cer^s  does  not  inspire  them  with  ^ 
passion  for  agriculture ;  they  have  learned,  by  sad  experience  of  many 
ages,  that  if  thiey  till  the  ground,  others  will  reap  the  crop— Sic  vot 
non  vobis,  Sfc, 

From  Scutari  (the  ancient  Chrysopolis)  to  Nicomedia  is  a  caravan 
journey  of  three  days.  In  this  tract,  at  GTieylnze  (formerly  Lybissa\ 
a  small  mount  or  tuniulus,  not  f<ir  from  the  village,  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  Carthaginian  hero,  a.  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Qithyniap 
monarch.  At  four  hours'  distance  from  the  above-mentioned  village 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Heraclea  Bithynica^  which  appears  to  have 
once  had  a  good  harbour,  with  excellent  fortifications  and  a  consi- 
derable circuit ;  through  this  rifns  a  rapid  stream,  whose  banks  are 
sidorned  with  many  majestic  planes  and  various  fruit-trees. 
'  Tie  city  of  Nicomedia  is  s\ivxaxftd  otl  \3tvft  ^^^/i^  -aLT^v^^jd  moon- 
faln  stretching  out  iiito  the  sei;  \x.coxi\a:vQs^x.^T«5CTi\\ka^^^K^^ 
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houses  of  Turlsy  two  thousand  of  Armenians^  and  three  hundred  of 
Greek-s.  We  cannot  discover  here  any  vestiges  pf  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence which  the  capital  of  Nicomedes  possessed ;  the  country  of  the 
Roman  consul  and  general  Flavins  Arrtanus,  a  celebrated  disciple  of 
£pictctus,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  the  modem  Xenophon. 
Many  ruins  lie  neglected  and  despised  by  the  inhabitants ;  among 
those,  the  remains  of  Maximinian's  palace  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, situated  on  an  eixiinence  from  which  the  prospect  is  delightful. 

From  Nicomedia  (called  by  the  *T\xxks  Isnik-mia)  to  Nicea*,  the 
distance  is  a  caravan  journey  of  three  days.  On  the  first  day,  the 
road  coasts  along  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Bithynia,  near  which  the 
country  wears  a  pleasing  aspect,  the  ground,  being  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  of  every  kind,  the  produce  of  which  is  destined  for  the  capital. 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Karamussal  we  perceive  an  ancient 
iaqueduct,  much  decayed;  and,  from  other  ruins  visible  about  this 
«pot,  we  are  authorised  to  believe  that  a  considerable  city  formerly 
stood  here. 

One  day's  journey  before  our  arrival  at  Nicea,  wc  slept  In  a  village 
called  KyZ'Devrenty  inhabited  solely  by  Bulgarians.  It  is  now  almost 
two  hundred  years  since  seven  Bulgarian  families,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  religion,  abandoned  their  native  country,  and  took 
refrige  in  this  place,  a  truly  wild  and  savage  spot ;  but  what  cannot 
human  industry  effect  ?  This  village  now  consists  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  who  live  in  a  state  of  greater  freedom  a;nd  comfort  than 
is-  perceived  elsewhere.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  flax,  silk,  and 
fruit.  At  the  dawn  of  day  we  saw  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
beating  flax,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians  :  those  females 
looked  gay  and  contented,  and  hailed  the  sun  with  their  songs. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain,  hear  which  this  village  is  situated, 
offers  a  magnificent  view  of  a  vast  plain,  on  the  rieht  side  of  which 
Lake  Ascanius  presents  itself  to  our  view,  eight  leagues  in  length 
and'  above  two  in  breadth.  The  fishery  of  this  lake  produces  to  the 
sultan  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thousand  piastres.  Around  it  are 
fifteen  villages,  and  nothing  can  appear  more  smiling  than  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  and  fields. 

Nicea  is  situated  in  a  very  marshy  plain,  and  near  to  the  lake. 
The  ancient  walls  are  still  in  excellent  condition ;  and  clearly  indicate 
the  extent  of  this  city  in  former  ages.  Immense  ruins  of  three  diffexent 
epochas  may  be  seen.  The  most  considerable  are  those  of  the  time  of 
Constantine,  undeservedly  styled  •♦  the  Great ^^  I  went  into  the  church,- 
where  those  two  councils  were  held,  which  condemned  the  Arians  and 
Iconoclasts.  This  edifice  is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  its  columns 
are  very  precious.  It  would  seem  that  the  blood  shed,  and  the 
horrors  perpetrated  here,  had  attracted  on  Nicea  the  terrible  anathema 
of  its  destruction.  Modem  Nicea  comprises  one  hundr<  d  and  sixty 
Turkish  families,  and  sixty-five  Greek :  their  whole  commerce  cout 


'  The  Fi;ench  embassy  was  obliged  *o  take  this  circuitous  route  that  they 
might  avoid  fieilling  into  the  hands  of  Ks^ra  Mustapha's  troopb.  The  direct; 
road  is  by  Sabandia. 
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mts  in  two  thousand  okes  of  sOk,  and  a  small  qnantity  of  tobacoiw 
The  moist  and  putrid  air  which  the  lake  and  marshes  exhale,  renders 
Micea  an  unhealthy  place  of  residence;  and,  in  fact,  almost ^all  the 
inhabitants  are  a£Fected  by  obstinate  fevers,  obstructions  and  dropsy; 
Setting  out  from  Nicea,  we  took  the  road  which  crosses  Bithynia, 
leaving  on  our  ri^t  hand  the  celebrated  Mount  OlympuSf  at  the  foot 
cf  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Prjtsia  and  Gordiwn^  on  the  river 
Sangarius;  on  our  left  were  the  Grecian  colonies.  From  Nicea  to 
Angara  (the  ancient  Ancira)  is  a  distance  of  ten  days'  caravaa 
marches.  Except  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  of  Akseraif  washed  by 
the  rivers  Sangarius  and  Gallus,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
the  whole  way  is  the  most  dreary  and  unpleasant  journey  that  can  be 
imagined  —lands  barren,  untilled,  deserted,  where  nothing  is  found 
but  soda  and  the  limonium,  immense  quantities  of  the  muriate  <^ 

Jos&iU  8oda^  brackish  or  stagnant  water,  clouds  of  fine  salt  dost  which 
occasion  much  pain  and  injury  to  the  eyes ;  this  is  a  faithful  repre- 
lentation  of  those  objects  which  will  present  themselves  to  the  traveller 
.who  undertakes  to  cross  tlie  ancieiit  GaJUttia. 

One  day's  march  before  we  arrived  at  Angora,  we  saw  that  ex* 
tensive  plain  where  Fortune,  abandoning  Bajazet  to  his  fate,  delivered 
bim  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Tamerlane. 

Angora,  a  city  famous  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  is  built 
im  the  slope  of  a  rugged  rock,  surrounded  by  triple  walls,  and  com* 
Bunded  by  an  almost  impregnable  castle.  At  present  it  is  computed 
that  this  city  contains  six  thousand  houses,  the  greater  part  of  Arme- 
nian families.  Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hair  of  their 
whitish  goats,  from  which  they  manufacture  a  kind  of  camlet  called 
Angora  shaujls. 

That  Angora  was  in  former  ages  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
:|nce,  may  be  inferred  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ruins  and 
Inscriptions  found  all  about  it.  The  Apostle  Paul  ranks  it  among  xb/t 
seven  principal  churches  of  Asia  ;  but  what  chiefly  declares  its  ancient 
^lendor,  are  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  it  still  possesses :  of  thes^ 
the  most  worthy  observation  is  the  celebrated  pionument  of  Augustusy 
ibr  a  sight  of  ^which  I  was  indebted  solely  to  my  ):haracter  of  physician. 
It  is  a  building  entirely  of  marble,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  for 
what  purpose  it  was  designed :  it  seems,  on  the  first  view,  to  have 
served  as  a  praetorium.     In  the  atrium  are  two  parallel  walls,  in  the 

'  manner  of  wings,  covered  with  large  Hags  of  white  marble.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  appears  on  one  side,  cut  in  handsome  Roman  letters,  and 
on  the  other  side  an  inscription  of  the  same  purport,  cut  in  good  Gre- 
cian characters ;  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows :  *'  Rentm 
gestarum  Divi  Augusiif  quibus  orbem  terrarum  Imperio  PapuH  Romafd 
MubjecU ;  et  impensarum  quas  in  Remrmblicam  Papultttnqtte  Bomanum 

Jeciif  incisarum  in  duabus  Alheneis  pilis  qucs  sunt  Roma  ponta^  ex* 

'emplar  subject  urn.*' 

I  am  ashamed  however  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  those  sump* 

tuous  edifices,  inscriptions,  columns,  goats,  triple  walls,  Saint  Paul 

aiv'  '^        stus,  the  Praetorium,  &c.  &c.  I  would  not  live  in  Angora 

Ad  in  xhx^  vroild.    Ka  \x^i  vywci^  voixabtted  by  insolest 
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and  fanatical  people,  infamous  water,  no  trees,  no  verdure,  a  burning 
sun,  and  no  society. — I  was  very  glad  when  we  departed  from  the 
celebrated  city  of  Ancira,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Tocat, 

The  village  of  Haxahan  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
KyxiUIrmak  ixhe  ancient  HahSf  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  «Xf 
(genidvo  iiAk)  saUy  because  tne  earth  which  it  washes  has  acquired  a 
Retemess  from  fossile  salt.  This  is  the  first  village  in  the  territories 
of  Ciapan  Ogln^  2,  feudatory  prince  under  the  Sublime  Parte.  He  can 
send  into  the  field  sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  is  much  feared  by  the 
neighbouring  bashaws,  and  in  fact  is  respected  as  a  sovereign  himself 
He  resides  at  Gozgat,  a  city  which  he  has  lately  founded,  and  where 
he  received  us  with  much  magnificence.  His  territories  extend  nearly 
to  the  gates  of  Tocat  and  of  Cesarea,  and  he  possesses  many  rich 
mines  of  brass  and  of  lead.  He  encourages  agriculture,  and  the 
people  under  him  seem  to  enjoy  a  state  of  comfortable  mediocrity. 

Before  our  arrival  at  Tocat  we  crossed  a  vast  plain  formerly  called 
DaximmdtiSf  partly  washed  by  the  river  Iris,  on  its  passage  to  Amatku 
Totunefort  describes  some  extraordinary  stones  which  he  found  in  this 
plain ;  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough,  although  I  sought  them  with 
jgreat  attention,  to  discover  any. 

After  marching  eleven  days,  we.  at  last  arrived  at  Tocat  Tfroni 
Angora),  having  me  ambassador  and  nine  other  persons  of  the  mission 
aSected  by  intermittent  fevers.  A  halt  of  two  days,  with  large  doses 
6f  the  China  conlbined  with  the  Serpentaria  Virginiana,.  sufficed  to 
weaken  the  feverish  attacks,  and  rendered  the  patients  able  to  proceed 
ilgain  on  their  journey. 

Tocat  is  a  city  of  note,  although  perhaps  of  no  very  remote  fbunda» 
tion.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Comana  of  Pontus ;  but  there 
is  not  any  vestige  remaining  that  supports  such  an  opinion.  Tocat  is 
^e  central  point  for  all  the  caravans  coming  fpom  Persia,  Natoliat 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand Turkish  houses,  three  hundred  Armenian,  and  thirty  Greek; 
They  export  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  okes  of  worked 
copper,  which  they  procure  in  the  mines- of  Castambul  and  Argana 
Maaden.  The  situation  of  Tocat  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  its 
buildings  not  so  badly  constructed  as  in  other  parts  of  this  country. 

Not  far  from  Tocat,  towards  the  west,  is  shown,  in  a  rock,  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Chrysostom ;  and  at  the  same  distance,  on  tl^e  east,  a 
grotto,  where,  as  the  faithful  relate,  that  great  preacher  retired 
during  a  time  of  persecution,  and  died. 

At  one  day's  Journey  from  Tocat  we  reached  Nicsar  (the  ancient 
Neocesarea),  a  city  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  Surrounded  by 
numerous  gardens.  It  contains  one  thousand  Turkish  and  one  hun- 
dred Armenian  families.  Rice  and  fruit  abound  here.  There  is  a 
castle  here  erected  on  a  steep  rock  by  the  Genoese.  If  Saint  Chry- 
sostom could  at  present  take  a  view  of  Neocesarea^  he  would  not  be 
able  to  trace  any  vestiges  of  his  old  episcopal  seat  or  of  his  flock ; 
the  fiew  Armenians  who  dwell  here  scarcely  know  his  name.  At 
Neocesarea  we  began  to  leave  the  plain,  and  ascended  and  descended 
^  lofty  mountains  of  cold  Armenia,  where  the  snow  remains 
JBU7  all  the  year.    Thevilkges  \i\ucih.^^iv^'S9cuft^\y^xc»:^'^B» 
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of  the  soil  and  coldness  of  the  climate;  tlieir. inhabitants  seemed  ad 
honest  but  rude  people. 

On  the  eleventli.and  twelfth  days  after  leaving  Tocat,  we  reached 
the  borders  of  the  rapid  Euphrates,  which  we  forded  over  without 
experiencing  so  many  obsuicles  as  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned. 
Behold  us  now  arrived  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  £;>ur  streams  which 
watered  the  terrestrial  paradise — "  Fluvius  autem  quartuSf  ipse  est 
Euphrates.^*  This  river  was  much  celebrated  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  often  reddened  by  their  blood ;  but  when  the  fortune  of 
Pompey  prevailed  over  that  of  Mithridates,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
bore  witness  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans'  most  formidable  enemy. 
No  vestiges  can  be  at  this  time  found  of  the  places  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  or  Alexander  Severuv  It  would  be  a 
carious  circumstance  if,  in  the  present  age,  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
encampments  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  modem  Romans  \  in  this 
case,  the  Euphrates, would  no  longer  offer  any  obstacles  to  passengers, 
as  in  the  days  of  Pompey,  and  would  lose  much  of  its  celebrity  irona 
being  viewed  near  at  hand.  How  just  is  the  saying,'  **  Major  e 
longmquo  reverentia  P*  Many  heroes  of  great  renown,  if  closely  in- 
spected, would  not  appear  of  that  magnitude  which  a  d.stant  prospect 
^ives ;  many  rivers,  famous  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  us, 
would  become  mere  rivulets  in  the  eyes  of  one  standing  on  then: 
banks,  and  the  celebrated  Terra  promissa  would  appear  as  a 
barren  waste  to  an  Italian ;  but  let  us  leave  the  Jluvium  magnum 
Euphratem,  and  prosecute  our  journey. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  witli  a  tedious  detail  of  our  marches  as  far 
as  Erzeruniy  as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  barren  lands,  miserable 
villages,  naked  mountains,  vile  water,  meat  cooked  with  fires  made 
of  cow-dung  dried  in  the  sun,  and  a  climate  of  the  two  extremes; 
intolerable  heat  during  the  day,  and  excessive  cold  at  night.  All  1 
can  say  is,  that  the  splendor  of  a  throne  would  not  induce  me  to 
become  sovereign  of  Armenia  Major. 

We  had  been  forty-five  days  in  reaching  Erzerum,  the  capital  of 
modern  Natoiia,  and  the  seat  of  a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  This  city 
is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  very  badly  built.  The  quaiter  of  the  Turks  is  in  the 
centre,  surrQunJed  by  double  walls,  and  flanked  by  towers  not  very 
far  one  from  another.  The  rest  of  the  town,  where  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks  live,  is  defended  by  a  wretched  rampart  and  a  shallow 
ditch.  The  ch  ef  products  of  tliis  place  are  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  grain  in  abundance. 

The  bashaw  of  Erzerum  was  the  celebrated  ex-grand  vizier  Yussuf 
JBashaWj  the  same  who  in  Egypt  commanded  the  Turks  against  the 
French.  He  received  our  embassy  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  ; 
he  invited  tlie  ambassador  and  all  his  suite  to  a  splendid  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  above  an  hundred  different  kinds  of  dishes  and  meats,  and 
he  regaled  us,  in  open  defiance  of  Mohammed,  with  wiYie  and  brandy. 
He  had  a  table  and  chairs  made  expressly  for  our  accommodation; 
an  J  as  napkins  we  had  stuff  of  &\\l  ^aiii^  ^ciV^.  T^myccc^  \k\&  feast  we  . 
had  a  band  of  most  noisy  and  discoidjcox  m\xwA2C5\H  ^'^'^^  Y^^''^^^ 
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voice  Could  never,  I  think,  be  rendered  tolerable  to  our  ears.  When 
dinner  was  concluded,  the  bashaw  entertained  us  with  a  splendid  sham- 
fight  of  horsemen,  in  the  great  court,  where  the  object  was  to  take  a 
batterj  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  which  kept  up  a  most  infernal 
fire.  After  this,  we  saw  the  game  of  the  jtria,  a  kmd  of  stick  about 
^ree  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  one  of  these  each  horseman  holds  in  his 
hand,  and  whilst  at  full  gallop  he  darts  it  at  his  adversary,  who  dis- 
plays his  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  blow  and  diverting  its  direction^ 
Next  day  the  bashaw  invited  General  Gardanne  to  a  country  house 
not  far  from  thC/  city  ;  there  was  pitched  a  magiiificent  and  spacious 
tent,  and  in  it  a  very  splendid  collation  ready  laid ;  whilst  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  tliis  feast,  above  a  hundred  muskets  were  suddenly 
discharged. 

In  the  midst  of  all  ihnse  entertainments  and  show's,  tlie  plague  was 
raging  among  the  people,  and  swept  oflF  many  persons.  Before  our 
arrival  the  mortality  amounted  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  individuals 
daily;  hutLit  happened,  during  our  stay  at  Erzerum,  that  a  violent 
north  wind  succeeded  to  the  southern  winds,  and  soon  banished  that 
dregdful  scourge  of  mankind. 

*  From  Erzerum  to  Bajazid,  the  last  city  belonging  to  the  Turks,  is 
a  journey  of  nine  days'  stages.  On*  the  evening  of  the  first  day  wc 
went  to  a  village  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Assan-Kalh^  where 
there  are  various  springs  of  sulphurous  water  like  those  of  Eiigia^ 
another  village  situated  on  the  opposite  part  of  Erzerum,  and  nearly 
about  die  same  dustance. 

Beyond  Erzerum  the  rivulets,  torrents,  and  rivers,  cease  to  carry 
their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  or  Euphrates,  or,  in  short,  to  the  Persaan 
gulf;  they  now  direct  their  course  and  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  On  the  second  day  we  crossed  the  celebrated  Araxis^  the  source 
of  which  is  not  far  from  Erzerum ;  this  soon  increased  to  a  consi- 
derable stream  by  the  waters  of  the  Amontum^  washes  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  passes  near  Erivan,  then  falls  into  the  Kur  (the 
ancient  Cyrus),  where  it  loses  its  name,  and,  blended  with  the  other^ 
falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  fourtli  day  we  entered  a  large  and 
xferdle  plain,  which  was  rendered  desolate  by  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Curdish  plunderers :  it  belonged  for  ages  to  Persia,  and  formed 
the  boundary  of  ancient  Georgia.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Curd 
language,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Chaldean,  Parthian,  TurkiA,  and 
Persian.  The  women  perforate  their  nostrils  near  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  and  ornament  themselves  by  hanging  from  it  two  large  rings 
of  silver.  We  took  up  our  abode  this  day  in  the  village  of  Topm- 
kale.  I  was  heie  called  in  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  primate  or  the 
country.  Entering  the  sick  lady's  room,  I  beheld  a  dozen  Venuses 
assembled  together,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  to  see 
^  Frank.  These  women  wore  a  kind  of  diadem  on  their  heads,  which 
pleased  me  very  much,  studded  with  small  pearls,  &c. :  at  first,  it 
struck  me  as  much  resembling  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Persians ; 
but  the  harsh  sound  of  their  voices,  and  their  savage  countenances, 
soon  induced  me  to  leave  those  fair  ones,  who  seemed  to  me  not  np- 
Worthy  of  their  ferocious  husbands. 
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The  sixth  day's  journey  after  we  kft  Erzertuil^  tns  repiete  with 
terror  and  danger.  We  had  not  gone  abore  an  hoar  from  the 
Tillage  where  we  had  slept,  when  a  young  woman,  bardieaded  and  m 
die  nfost  disordered  dress,  presented  herself  before  us.  Being  asked 
on  what  account  she  had  yeatured  out  alone  at  so  early  an  hour,  and 
in  such  a  deplorable  state,  she  informed  us,  that  she  was  of  GkekuuHrt 
the  next  village  ;  that  fiye  days  before  she  had  been  fbrciUy  carried 
o£F  by  thirty  Curds,  who  took  her  to  their  place  of  abode,  and  during 
that  space  of  time  obliged  her  to  gratify  sdl  their  most  brutal  desires. 
They  also  compelled  her  to  decUure  who  were  the  richest  persons  of 
her  villaee,  and  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  it  could  furnish  to  them* 
She  added,  that  they  led  her  the  preceding  evening  to  her  village^ 
which  they  suddenly  attacked  in  the  most  furious  manner,  plundered 
k  of  every  thing  that  they  could  carry  away,  and  then  set  it  on  fire^ 
leaving  her  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  dragging  off  with  them  all 
the  men  and  women  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Our  Turkish  guide^  who  had  obtained  all  this  information  hxmt  the 
unhappy  female,  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the  me- 
lancholy story.  We  soon  left  her  behind,  and,  on  approaching  aa 
Armenian  village,  we  met  the  people  of  it,  who,  seeing  a  number  of 
Europeans,  came  and  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  imploring  our 
protection  against  the  hordes  of  Curdish  robbers ;  but  our  guide 
answered  their  supplications  with  a  look  of  most  perfect  indifference 
(being  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  scenes  of  pillage  and  violence), 
and  all  that  I  myself,  and  others  of  our  party,  could  offer  to  those 
miserable  creatures  were  a  few  tears  and  sighs  of  compassion.  In  two 
hours  after  this  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ghelasseilr^  or  rather  we 
beheld  the  smoking  ruins  of  above  two  hundred  of  its  houses.  In 
three  hours  afterwards,  a  similar  object  presented  itself  to  our  view  ; 
another  village  reduced  to  ashes  and  still  smoking.  We  lamented  to 
ourselves  the  unhappiness  of  so  many  persons,  the  victims  of  a  despot 
incapable  of  protecting  them,  and  yet  so  barbarous  as  to  deny  them 
the  arms  necessary  for  their  defence,  fearing,  no  doubt  and  justlyy 
that  they  might  at  last  turn  those  arms  against  himself.  The  harsh 
voice  of  our  inhuman  guide  aroused  me  from  my  meditations,  and 
announced  the  danger  which  we  were  in  of  being  attacked  by  die 
Curds.  I  felt  that  I  could  sacrifice  my  life  with  pleasure  in  endea- 
vouring to  punish  such  ferocious  monsters.  How  truly  has  Justus 
Lipsius  said,  "  Homo  homini  Itiptcs  /''  Every  member  of  our  caravan 
prepared  for  combat,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  excited 
amongst  us.  After  we  had  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  we  discovered  oa 
the  other  bank  a  piquet  of  five  Curds,  who  were  attentively  examining 
our  numbers  and  our  force.  When  they  perceived  that  we  were  w^ 
armed  and  determined  on  preserving  our  property  at  the  risque  of  our 
lives,  they  tliought  it  advisable  to  retreat  witb  precipitation,  and 
hastened  to  inform  their  companions  that  our  caravan  was  not  likely 
to  become  their  prey.  After  having  passed  by  more  than  six  villages 
lately  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Curds,  we  arrived  at  an  Armgman 
monastery,  which  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  being  sor* 
mnnded  With  strong  and  lofty  'waSks^  ?ceA  foos^cft^^^insStLTGasL^  bastioai: 
other  of  our  general  ^jh^  aiii^i9i^^ai^wY^^'''^^^^M^'^M«afe 
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here  a  rtry  ancient  Gfaorch,  was  rerj  desirous  of  visiung  it,  althon^ 
it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
road  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object*  We  all  however  agreed  to 
accompany  him,  and  we  found  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages  which 
had  been  destroyed,  assembled  at  the  monastery,  aud  preparing  to 
resist  us ;  for,  on  seeing  a  party  of  armed  men  in  a  strange  dress  ap- 
proaching, they  apprehended  danger.  We  were  admitted  at  last  into 
the  chnr^  exactly  resembling  all  those  erected  by  the  Greeks.  We 
learned  that  this  church  had  been  constructed  by  a  certain  prince  of 
Georgia  named  Heraclius,  in  honor  of  the  Thaumaiurgos  ;  that  the 
monastery  was  called  "  the  thee  Churches^**  or  the  "  Red  Icktmiasias,'* 
or  **  Utck  Kalissef'  near  Mount  Ararat,  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
patriarch  of  all  the  Armenian  heretics.  About  twenty  monks  live  ia 
the  monastery  above  mentioned,  and  there  are  nearly  eighty  families 
m  the  vicinity  who  cultivate  the  gardens  adjacent,  and  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle. 

Two  hours  after  we  had  left  this  fortified  monastery,  the  curiosity 
of  M.  Gardanne  being  fully  gratified,  we  overtook  two  of  our  party, 
poor  Mens.  Bernard  and  Mons.  Boisson,  who  had  remained  behind 
the  caravan  on  account  of  the  former's  weak  state  of  he^ilth.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  ignorant  of  the  right  road,  they  had  wandered 
ttfl  they  came  under  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  where  they  expected 
to  find  an  asylum  during  the  ni^ht,  and  accordingly,  without  any 
hesitation,  they  went  directly  to  the  gate.  But  they  were  astonished 
at  finding  the  same  reception  as  we  had  done,  and  a  volley  of  musketry 
Was  discnarged  at  them.  Mons.  Bernard  was  so  very  ill  and  -weak 
at  this  time,  that,  perfectly  indifferent  about  his  life,  he  alighted 
from  his  horsey  and,  stretching  himself  on  the  grass,  told  his  compa- 
nion that  he  had  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  riight  on  that 
spot.  Mons.  Boisson  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  the  monks  com- 
prehend the  deplorable  condition  of  his  friend ;  the  only  answer  he 
coald  obtain  from  them  was  a  shot  from  a  musket ;  and  in  this  critical 
situation  he,  vrith  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  his  companion  to  leave 
such  an  inhospitable  place. 

The  son  now  rising  disclosed  to  our  view  the  celebrated  mountata 
of  Ararat,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding  it  entire ;  a 
circumstance  which  rarely  occurs,  as  its  lofcy  summit  is  generadly 
bidden  in  the  clouds. 

It  u  said  that  the  word  Ararat  signifies  **  maUdictio  tremoris,**  a 
denomination  altogether  contrary  to  the  services  rendered  by  this 
mountain  to  Noah.  It  towers  aloft  from  the  middle  of  a  vast  plaii^ 
and  its  elevated  top  can  be  discerned  at  an  incredible  distance.  There 
has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  tradition  among  the  Armenian  monki^ 
that  the  ark  still  exists  on  tiie  summit  of  this  mountain ;  they  assure 
va,  that  the  grace  of  God  having  been  granted  to  a  holy  personage  of 
their  order,  who  had  ardently  wished  to  see  tlie  wonderful  ship  of 
Noah  with  his  own  eyes,  he  was,  after  a  rigid  fast  of  forty  days  (which 
-rendered  his  body  very  light),  transported  by  one  of  tlie  angels,  who 
guard  the  venerable  ark,  to  tlie  summit  of  the  sacred  hill,  where  he 
examined,  at  leisure^  the  precious  mouum^nx.  oi  mK)%\.  ^\!k6Kfi2L\>:;K«'JSk 
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construction  ;  but  the  good  monk,  instead  of  taking  die  exact  di<* 
,  mensions  of  the  ai'k,  contented  himself  with  a  piece  of  one  of  its 
boards,  which  the  angel  allowed  him  to  brine;  away,  but  neither 
history  nor  tradition  imbrm  us  to  what  part  of  tne  vessel  it  belonged* 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  those  who 
wish  to  view  the  holy  ark,  than  any  obstacle  presented  to  the  pilgrim 
by  Ararat  itself:  this  is  a  miraculous  sleepiness,  which  closes  the  eyes 
of  all  who  undertake  die  adventure ;  and,  during  this  sleep,  the  ce- 
lestial guardians  of  the  ark  carry  back  the  drowsy  mortal  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  thus  rendering  all  his  labor  vain.  Why, 
in  good  earnest,  should  not  a  balloon  be  tried  ? 

General  Gardanne  and  his  brother,  desirous  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  memorial  of  our  passage  by  the  sacred  mountain^  caused 
tobe>cut  on  a  marble  tablet  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  our 
embassy,  which  was  placed  on  a  slighdy  elevated  spot  of  Ararat,  and 
beneath  it  were  buried  in  the  ground  some  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
present  French  Emperor.  Let  us  now  leave  Ararat,  the  ark,  the 
monks,  &c.  &c.  and  pursue  our  journey. 

The  plain  which  we  crossed,  on  our  way  from  Diadia  towards 
Bajazid  (in  the  midst  of  which  Ararat  appears),  is  covered  with 
quantities  of  ferruginous  stones.  The  earth  is  very  compact,  and 
composed  of  scoria^,  and  it  resounded  under  the  horses'  feet :  these 
scorias,  perforated  like  a  bee's  nest,  seem  to  be  pieces  of  porous  lava 
of  basalt.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  in  former  ages  this  country 
was  subject  to  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  rendered  the 
surface  of  the  ground  so  uneven,  a  motive  sufficiendy  plausible  to 
occasion  the  ancient  name  of  Ararat  given  to  the  mountain,  and  Ar^ 
tnenia  to  the  country,  both  words  signifying  "  Maledictio  Tremoris,** 

On  the  third  oif  November  we  reached  Bajazid,  a  city  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  :  it  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  lofty 
hill,  protected  by  four  castles,  and  capable  of  a  vigorous  defence. 
It  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  Armenian  houses,  and  one 
thousand  Turkish'.  The  governor  is  a  bashaw  of  two  tails.  There  is 
here  much  fruit,  and  the  people  have  numerous  herds  of  catde.  The 
brother  of  the  present  bashaw  is  the  person  who  arrested  and  kept  in 
prison,  three  months,  Mons.  Jaubert,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
die  Emperor  of  die  French  with  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Persia.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  this  bashaw  permits 
the  Armenians  here  to  go  out  with  arms  against  the  Curds,  and  to 
have  in  their  charge  one  of  the  four  casdes.  Ibrahim  Bashaw  inha- 
bits another  of  these  forts,  and  never  comes  out  of  it—"  conscia 
mens  malt,**  He  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  die  commands  of  his 
sovereign  ;  his  ears  are  always  deaf  to  the  groans  of  those  unfortunate 
people  whom  the  Curds  have  ruined  ;  and  it  is  said  diat  this  wretch 
liimself  divides  the  pillage  with  these  robbers. 
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